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PREFACE. 


IN  submitting  the  present  work  to  the  people  of  Fayette  count}^,  the  publisher 
takes  satisfaction  in  the  belief  that  he  has  fully  compliecrwith  ever}^  promise 
that  has  been  made  to  those  who  have  honored  him  with  their  patronage.  lu 
the  character  of  its  reading  matter,  the  fidelity  to  its  purpose,  the  neatness  of  its 
typography  and  the  general  st3de  in  which  it  appears,  it  may  reasonably  be 
claimed  to  be  at  least  the  equal  of  an}-  publication  of  similar  nature  that  has  ever 
been  issued  in  Pennsylvania. 

As  announced  in  the  prospectus,  the  work  is  designed  as  a  historical  refer- 
ence book  and  biographical  dictionar}-,  rather  than  as  a  detailed  county  history. 
The  limit  placed  upon  it  from  the  beginning  did  not  admit  of  the  numerous  inci- 
dents and  illustrations  that  form  an  extended  county  history,  and  the  aim,  both 
of  the  writers  and  publisher,  has  been  to  present  the  leading  events  as  briefly  as 
the  facts  seemed  to  warrant,  and  to  so  arrange  them  that  they  could  be  conveni- 
ently found  by  the  average  reader.  With  this  in  view,  some  of  the  chapters 
have  been  made  short  and  supjDlied  with  frequent  sub-headings,  reference  has 
been  noted  in  various  parts  of  the  book  to  other  pages  treating  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, a  copious  table  of  contents  has  been  given,  and  the  whole  has  been  supple- 
mented with  a  full  alphabetical  index. 

Attention  is  especially  called  to  the  engravings,  which  must  be  conceded  to 
be  far  in  advance  of  the  majority  of  art  work  in  publications  of  the  kind. 

The  portraits  of  the  governors,  the  biographies  of  the  same,  and  the  political 
and  other  information  relating  to  Pennsylvania,  are  features  that  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  every  citizen  who  has  a  patriotic  interest  in  the  State  of  his  residence. 
Henry  Elliott  Shepherd,  LL.  D.,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Tenn3^son 
and  whose  literary  productions  are  commended  in  the  chief  centers  of  European 
and  American  culture  and  scholarship,  was  secured  as  editor-in-chief  of  this  work 
on  account  of  his  ripe  scholarship  and  especial  fatness.  S.  T.  Wiley,  of  Union- 
town,  spent  considerable  time  during  the  last  eighteen  months  in  securing  im- 
portant historical  matter  for  this  volume,  and  rendered  ef&cient  and  skillful  as- 
sistance in  the  preparation  of  some  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  work. 


Benjamin  Whitman,  of  Erie,  wrote  the  general  history  of  Pennsylvania,  con- 
tained in  Part  I.,  and  the  late  Paoli  S.  Morrow  gave  many  timely  and  practical 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  literary  development  of  the  county.  Special  ac- 
knowledgment is  also  due  to  M.  M.  Cochran,  A.  J.  Coll  and  others,  and  to  the 
editors  and  many  of  the  ministers  of  the  county  for  information.  Indebtedness 
is  likewise  acknowledged  to  the  valuable  works  of  Veech,  Ellis,  Searight  and 
others. 

The  highest  ambition  of  the  writers  and  publisher  of  this  book  is  to  render 
it  a  useful  preparatory  effort  to  future  complete  works  of  local  annals. 

Neither  time,  labor  nor  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  preparation  of  this 
volume,  and  the  publisher  returns  thanks  to  the  progressive  citizens  of  the 
county  for  the  hearty  support  they  have  given  to  the  enterprise,  and  begs  leave 
to  express  the  hope  that  they  will  receive  the  book  with  as  much  satisfaction  as 
he  remembers  their  kindness  and  liberality. 

^  S.  B.  NELSON, 

PublisJicr. 
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HISTORICAL,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  STATISTICAL. 


•TT  P.ORIGIXES.— The  portion  of  Amer- 
F^\  ica  included  in  Pennsylvania  was 
originally  occupied  by  an  Indian 
tribe  who  "called  themselves  the  Lenni 
Lenape,  or  original  people."  They  spoke 
a  common  language  and  assembled  around 
the  same  council  fire.  They  were  unitetl, 
by  conquest,  with  the  historical  Six  Nations, 
embracing  the  Onondagas,  the  Cayugas, 
the  Oneidas,  the  Senecas,  the  Mohawks, 
and  the  Tuscaroras.  These  natives  became 
known  to  the  white  settlers  by  the  gen- 
eral name  of  the  Irociuois,  who  had  their 
great  council  fire  in  the  Onondaga  valley  of 
New  York.  Of  this  confederacy,  the  Senecas 
held  control  of  the  northwestern  portion  of 
the  State,  embracing  Erie  and  adjoining 
counties.  The  Eriez,  or  "Cat  tribe,"  who 
were  the  original  people  along  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  were  exterminated  about 
the  year  1650  by  the  Irocpiois,  a  fierce  Indian 
confederacy,  later  known  as  the  Six  Nations. 
A)ithracitc  Coal. — Pennsylvania  is  the  onlv 
part  of  the  world  where  anthracite  coal  is 
produced  in  a  large  quantitv.  The  anthracite 
coal  production  is  limited  to  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  State,  and  almost  entirely  to 
the  counties  of  Luzerne,  Schuylkill,  Lacka- 
wanna, and  Carbon,  covering  an  area  of 
about  480  square  miles.  This  coal  was  first 
tested  in  what  is  now  Luzerne  county  about 
1768  or  1769.  Previous  to  that  the  coal  in 
use  throughout  the  world  was  bituminous  or 


semi-bituminous  in  character.  Anthracite 
coal  was  experimented  with,  for  local  pur- 
poses, in  a  small  way,  in  the  counties  where 
found,  for  a  number  of  years,  but  was  not 
received  with  favor  by  the  general  public  un- 
til about  1820-23,  when  it  began  to  be  shipped 
in  considerable  quantities,  by  means  of  the 
Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  systems  of  navigation. 
In  1826  about  50,000  tons  were  received  in 
Philadelphia,  which  was  then  the  only  port 
of  shipment  on  salt  water.  Since  then  the 
production  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  anthracite  coal  is  sent  to  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  the  mining  and  transporta- 
tion of  the  same  has  become  one  of  the  great 
industries  of  the  State.  The  amount  carried 
by  rail  and  canal  in  1893  was  43.089,536  tons. 

Jrca,  Etc. — The  State  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Lake  Erie  and  New  York  ;  on  the 
east  by  New  York  and  New  Jersey:  on  the 
south  by  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  on  the  west  by  West  A'irginia  and 
(.)hio.  The  Delaware  river  forms  the  bound- 
ary between  Pennsylvania  on  the  west  and 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  the  east.  The 
greatest  width  uf  the  State  is  175  miles,  and 
its  greatest  length  303.  By  ofiicial  tables  pre- 
pared at  Harrisburg,  the  State  is  represented 
as  embracing  45,086  square  miles  and  28,- 
808,443  acres. 

5fl^//r.s-.— Although  founded  by  Quakers, 
who.  are  opposed  to  war  for  any  cause,  the 
State  has  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
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bloody  battles  and  frontier  troubles  in  the  his- 
tory of  America.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  struggle  between  the  Eriez  and 
Iroquois  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  in  what  is  now  Erie  county.  The  en- 
gagements between  the  French  and  English 
ill  the  western  part  of  the  State,  including 
Braddock's  defeat  near  Pittsburg;  the  vari- 
ous skirmishes  with  the  Indians,  embracing 
the  attacks  on  Forts  LeBoeuf  and  Presque 
Isle :  the  Revolutionary  battles  of  Paoli, 
Brandywine  and  Germantown  ;  the  massacre 
at  Wyoming;  the  Confederate  raid  upon  the 
Cumberland  \'alley,  and  the  burning  of 
Chambersburg ;  and  the  decisive  battles  of 
the  war  for  the  Union  at  Gettysburg.  Perry's 
victory,  on  the  loth  of  September,  1813, 
which  gave  the  United  States  control  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  was  won  by  a  fleet  prepared 
and  equipped  at  Erie. 

Bitiiiiiiuoiis  Coal. — The  bituminous  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  lie  west  of  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  and  include  an  area  of  more  than 
9,000  square  miles.  In  the  fifteen  years  from 
J  880  to  1895  they  yielded  a  product  of  470,- 
867,769  gross  tons.  The  officers  of  the  State 
Geological  Survey  calculate  that  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  production  the  bituminous  coal 
supply  of  Pennsylvania  will  last  nearly  a 
thousand  years. 

Braddock's  Defeat.— The  terrible  defeat  of 
Gen.  Braddock,  the  English  commander  who 
was  sent  out  to  drive  the  French  from  the 
western  part  of  tlic  State,  took  place  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Monongahela  river,  a  few 
miles  from  the  present  site  of  Pittsburg,  on 
the  9th  of  July,  1755.  The  French  troops 
who  effected  this  result  came  up  Lake  Erie 
from  Canada,  were  assembled  and  organized 
at  Erie  (then  known  as  Presque  Isle),  and 
moved  south  by  way  of  LeBoeuf  creek, 
French  creek  and  the  Allecrhenv  river. 


I  BucksJiot  War. — This  is  the  derisive  title 
I  given  to  a  dispute  between  the  Anti-Masons 
and  the  Whigs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Democrats  on  the  other,  in  1838-9,  over  the 
organization  of  the  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Governor  Ritner  ordered  out  the 
State  militia  and  appealed  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment for  aid,  but,  happily,  the  controversy 
was  settled  without  bloodshed. 

Capital — State. — The  capital  of  the  State 
is  Harrisburg,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river.  L^p  to  1799  Philadelphia 
v>-as  the  seat  of  the  State  government,  but  in 
the  latter  year  it  was  removed  to  Lancaster. 
Harrisburg  became  the  capital  in  1812.  The 
corner  stone  of  the  "State  House,"  or  Capitol 
building,  at  Harrisburg  was  laid  in  1819,  and 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Legislature  therein 
was  held  in  1822.  The  original  buildings, 
were  of  brick,  plain,  but  very  substantial  in 
their  nature.  A  handsome  additional  struc- 
ture for  executive  and  library  purposes  was 
erected  in  1894.  The  capitol  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  Feb.  5,  1897,  and  a  very  fine  capitol 
building  is  now  in  course  of  erection. 

Colleges. —  [See  L'^niversities  and  Colleges.] 

Cluirches. —  [See  Religious  Denomina- 
tions.] 

Continental  Congress. — The  sessions  of 
the  Continental  Congress  within  the  limits  of 
Pennsylvania  were  held  as  follows :  In  Phila- 
delphia, September  5,  1774,  to  October  26, 
1774,  and  May  10,  1775,  to  December  12, 
1776;  March  4,  1777,  to  September  18,  1777; 
Lancaster,  September  27,  1777;  York,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1777,  to  June  2y,  1778;  Philadel- 
phia, July  2,  1778,  to  June  2T,  1783. 

Cities  and  Tokens. — Below  is  a  list  of  the 
principal  cities  and  towns,  with  their  popula- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  LT.  S.  census  report  of 
1890: 
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POPUL.-VTION, 

Washington  borough,    .    .  Washington,   .    . 

7,063 

CITIES    AND    BOROUGHS 

COUNTIES. 

1890. 

Bethlehem  borough,      .    .  Northampton,     . 

6,762 

Philadelphia  city,  .    .    . 

.  Philadelphia,  . 

1,046,964 

Bristol  borough, Bucks, 

6,553 

Pittsburgh  city,  .... 

.  Allegheny,  .    . 

238,617 

L'uiontowu  borough,     .    .  Fayette,    .... 

6,359 

Allegheny  city,  .... 

Allegheny,  .    . 

105,287 

Franklin  city, Venango,     . 

6,221 

Scratiton  city,      .... 

Lackawanna, 

75215 

Dii  Bois  borough,    ....  Clearfield,    .    .    . 

6,149 

Reading  city 

Berks 

58,661 

Tamaqua  borough,     .    .    .  Schuylkill,  .    .    . 

6,054 

Erie  city, 

Erie,          .    .    . 

40,634 

Sunbury  borough Northumberland 

5.930 

Harrisburg  city,  .... 

Dauphin,      .    . 

39.3S5 

Huntingdon  borough,  .    .  Huntingdon,  .    . 

5,7^9 

Wilkesbarrecity,    .    .    . 

.  Luzerne,  .    .    . 

37,718 

Corry  city Erie,      .... 

5,677 

Lancaster  city,        .    .    . 

.  Lancaster,   .    . 

32,011 

Connellsville  borough,      .  Fayette,    .... 

5,629 

Altoona  city, 

Blair,     .... 

30.337 

New  Brighton  borough,    .  Beaver,     .    .'  .    . 

5,616 

Williamsportcity,  .    .    . 

.  Lycoming,  .    . 

27,132 

South  Easton  borough,     .  Northampton,    . 

5,616 

Allentowa  city,   .... 

.  Lehigh,     .    .    . 

25.22S 

Conshohocken  borough,  .  Montgomery,     . 

5,470 

Johnstown  city 

.  Cambria,      .    . 

21,805 

Milton  borough,      ....  Northumberland 

5.317 

Ycrk  borough,     .... 

.  York,    .... 

20,793 

Middletown  borough,    .    .  Dauphin,      .    .    . 

5.080 

McKeesport  borough,  . 

.  Allegheny,  .    . 

20,741 

Sharpsburg  borough,     .    .  Allegheny,  .    .    . 

4,898 

Chester  city 

.  Delaware,     .    . 

20,226 

Tyrone  borough Blair, 

4,705 

Norristown  borough,     . 

.  Montgomery, 

19.791 

Wilkinsburg  borough,  .    .  Allegheny,  . 

4,662 

Shenandoah  borough,  . 

.  Schuylkill,  .    . 

15,944 

Bloomsburg  borough,    .    .  Columbia,    .    .    . 

4,635 

Lebanon  city, 

.  Lebanon,      .    . 

14.664 

Tarentum  borough,    .    .    .  Allegheny,  .    .    . 

4,627 

Easton  city,      

Northampton, 

14,481 
.        14.433 

W^arren  borough,    ....  Warren,     .... 
Greeusburg  borough,     .    .  Westmoreland,  . 

4,332 

Shaniokin  borough,  .    . 

.  Northnmberlanr 

4,202 

Pottsville  borough,    .    . 

.  Schuylkill,  .    . 

14,117 

Towanda  borough,      .    .    .  Bradford,      .    .    , 

4,169 

Pottstown  borough,  .    . 

Montgomery, 

13,285 

Reaovo  borough,    .    .        .  Clinton,    .... 

4.145 

Hazleton  borough,      .    . 

.  Luzerne.  .    .    . 

11,872 

Mauch  Chunk  borough,    .  Carbon,     .... 

4,101 

New  Castle  city,  ... 

,  Lawrence,    .    . 

11,600 

Monongahela  city,      .    .    .  Washington,   .    . 

4,096 

Mahanoy  City  borough. 

.  Schuylkill,  .    . 

11,286 

Olyphant  borough,     .    .    .  Lackawanna,  .    . 

4,083 

Oil  City, 

.  Venango,     .    . 
.  Lackawanna,  . 

10.932 

10,833 

Archbald  borough,     .    .    .  Lackawanna,  .    . 
Lansford  borough,      .    .    .Carbon,     .... 

4,032 

Carbondale  city,      .    .    . 

4,co4 

Columbia  borough,     .    . 

.  Lancaster,    .    . 

10599 

Bradford  city, 

.  McKean,  .    .    . 

10,514 

Crii)ii)ials. —  [See  Prisoners.] 

South  Bethlehem  boro.. 

.  Northampton, 

10,302 

Ccntoinial  Exhibition. — The  Centennial  Ex- 

Pittston borough,    .    .    . 

.  Luzerne,  .    .    . 

10,302 

hibition  at  Philadelphia,  held  in  1876 

in  com- 

Nanticoke  borough,  .    . 

.  Luzerne,  .    .    . 

10,044 

' 

Beaver  Falls  borough,  . 

.  Beaver,     .    .    . 

9.735 

nienioration   of  the   one   hnndredth 

anniver- 

Meadville  city,    .        .    . 

.  Crawford,     .    . 

9,520 

sary    of    the    independence    of    the 

United 

Plymouth  borough,    .    . 

.  Luzerne, 

9,344 

States,   was  the   first   great   World's 

Fair  in 

Steelton  borough,  .    .    . 

.  Dauphin,      .    . 

9,250 

America,    and    one    of    the    most    si 

iccessful 

Butler  borough,  .... 

.  Butler 

8,734 

Braddock  borough,     . 

.  Allegheny,  .    . 

8,561 

known  up  to  that  date.     It  was  liberally  aided 

Phoenixville  borough,  . 

.  Chester,    .    .    . 

8,514 

b_\    Pennsylvania,  and  owed  most  of 

its  suc- 

Dunmore  borough,    .    . 

.  Lackawanna,  . 

8,315 

cess   to   the   active   and   intelligent    t 

jfifort   of 

Mount  Carmel  borough, 

.  Northumberlanc 

1,          8.^54 

Titusville  city,    .        .    . 

.  Crawford,     .    . 

8,073 

citizens    of    Philadelphia    and    the 

State    at 

West  Chester  borough, 

.  Chester,    .    .    . 

8,028 

large. 

Danville  borough,  .    .    . 

.  Montour,      .    . 

7,998 

Climate— Tht  climate  of  the  State  is  that 

Homestead  borough,     . 

.  Allegheny,  .    . 

7,911 

Chambersburg  borough, 

.  Franklin,      .    . 

7,863 

of  the  central  temperate  zone,  with  consider- 

Carlisle borough,    .    .    . 

.  Cumberland,   . 

7.6J0 

able     variation     between     its    north 

ern    and 

Sharon  borough,     .    .    . 

.  Mercer,     .    .    . 

7,459 

southern  sections.     As  a  rule,  there 

is  about 

Lock  Haven  city,   .    .    . 
.\shland  borough,  .    .    . 

.  Clinton,    .    .    . 
.  Schuylkill,  .    . 

7,358 
7,346 

two   weeks   difference   between   the 

extreme 

South  Chester  borough, 

.  Delaware,     .    . 

7,076 

north  and  south.     This,  of  course, 

s  some- 
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what  varied  by  the  aUitude  of  the  several 
locahties.  The  summers  of  the  southern 
counties  are  very  hot  at  times,  while  those 
of  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  are  almost 
uniformly  pleasant.  The  temperature  of  the 
latter  region  is  greatly  afifected  by  tlie  large 
body  of  water,  so  that  spring  sets  in  a  week  | 
earlier  than  in  the  elevated  sections  to  the 
east  and  south  of  the  lake,  wdiile  winter  com- 
mences a  week  later.  The  same  influence 
makes  the  lake  shore  portion  of  Erie  county 
one  of  the  best  grape,  fruit,  berry  and  melon 
regions  of  the  world. 

Coiigrcss))iC)i. —  [See       Representatives      in 
Congress  of  the  United  States.] 

Co)igrcssional  Districts. — Under  the  census 
of   1890  the  State  is  entitled  to  thirty  Con-    ' 
gressmen.    being   only    four    less    than    New 
York,   which    at   one   time    was    much    more 
ahead    of    Pennsylvania    in    population    and    [ 
representation.     For  want  of  proper  appor-    j 
tionment,  twenty-eight   of  these  are   elected 
by   Congressional  Districts  and   two  bv   the 
State  at  large.     Erie  and  Crawfonl  counties    i 
constitute    the    26th   Congressional    District.    | 
A  list  of  the  Congressmen  who  have  repre- 
sented  Fayette  county  will  be  found  in  the    , 
Political  Record. 

Constitutions. — The    State    has    had    three 
Constitutions  since  the  Revolution,  viz. :  The 
first  adopted  in  1776:  the  second  in  1790,  and 
revised  in  1838;  and  the  third  (being  the  one    l 
now  in  force,  a  copy  of  wdiich  is  appended),    : 
adopted  December  18,  1873.     Under  the  old    j 
Constitutions,  most  of  the  State  and  county 
offtcers   were   appointed   by   the   Governors ; 
now,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  are  elected    1 
by    the    people,    except    for    limited    periods.    | 
Pennsylvania,  always  patriotic,  was  the  sec- 
ond of  the  States  to  ratify  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, which  was  framed  in  her  chief  city 
in  1787.     [See  United  States  Constitution.] 


Courts. — The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a 
supreme  court,  consisting  of  seven  judges,  a 
superior  court,  of  the  same  number,  and 
the  several  county,  district  and  minor  courts. 
The  Supreme  judges  are  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple for  twentv-one  vears,  each  one  becoming 
Chief  Justice  in  turn,  according  to  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term.  The  salary  of  each 
Supreme  Judge  is  $8,000  a  year,  with  $500 
additional  to  the  Chief  Justice.  The  judges 
of  the  superior  court  hold  office  for  ten  years, 
and  receive  a  salary,  each,  of  $7,500  per  an- 
num. Each  county  with  40.000  inhabitants 
constitutes  a  separate  juilicial  district.  The 
salaries  of  the  county  judges  vary  from  $4,- 
000  to  $7,000  a  year,  being  largest  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Allegheny  counties.  Their  term 
of  office  is  ten  years.  All  judicial  salaries  are 
paid  out  of  the  State  treasury.  [For  a  list  of 
judges  in  Fayette  county  see  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  county.] 

Debt. — The  extensive  public  improvements 
upon  which  the  State  embarked  in  its  early 
history  created  a  large  debt,  which  was  at  one 
time  a  verv  heavy  burden.  By  wise  legisla- 
tion this  debt  has  been  practically  wiped  out 
of  existence.  With  assets  on  hand  in  the 
sinking  fund,  it  was  less  than  two  and  a  half 
millions  on  the  30th  of  November,  1894.  The 
figures  below,  from  the  U.  S.  census  reports 
of  1890  give  the  entire  debt  of  the  State  at 
that  date : 

ST.VTK.   MUNICIPAL,   COUNTY   AND  SCHOOL   DIS- 
TRICT DEBT. 

1880.  1S90. 
Total  debt,  less  sink- 
ing fund $107,201,692  $71,041,675 

Per  capita, 25  03  13  51 

State  debt  (see  above),     13,883,218  4,068,610 

County  debt,   ....        9,781,384  7,841,484 

Municipal  debt,  .    .    .      81,081,128  '  54,208,547 

School  districtdebt,  .        2,455,902  4-893  034 
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AVERAGE  INTEREST   CHARGES   OX  ABOVE   DEBT. 
iSSo.  1S90. 

Annual  interestcharge     17,444.813  ?5. 778,853 

Average  rate  of  inter- 
est.        5  78  5  35 

Interest     charge     per 

capita I   74  I   10 

MciRTGAGES  IX   FORCE  JAXUARV   I,    189O. 

ON  FARM  OX  CITV  OR  AVKR.^GK    AMT 

LAND.  TOWN  PROPKRTV.  OF  MORTGAGES. 

5613.105,802  $491,260,895  Ji,iS3 

Declaration  of  IiulcpciiJciicc. — The  most  im- 
portant historical  event  that  ever  happened 
on  Pennsylvania  soil,  and  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  America,  was  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  This  moment- 
ous incident  took  place  in  what  is  now  known 
as  Independence  Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1776.  The  building  is  preserved 
just  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration, 
and  contains  numerous  interesting  relics  of 
the  Revolution.  It  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  most  sacred  place  in  American  history. 
The  old  bell,  which  rang  out  "Liberty 
through  the  land,"  is  kept  in  the  building,  and 
is  an  object  of  great  curiosity.  The  signers 
of  the  Declaration  from  Pennsylvania  were 
as  follows:  Robert  [Morris,  Benjamin  Rush. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  ]\Iorton,  George 
Clymer,  James  Smith,  George  Taylor,  James 
Wilson,  George  Ross. 

Early  Scftloiicitts. — The  first  settlement 
of  Pennsylvania  is  generally  credited  to  the 
Swedes,  who  located  on  the  Delaware  river  in 
1638.  Thev  established  several  forts  and  vil- 
lages on  that  slream  and  its  tributaries,  and 
gave  name  to  various  localities  in  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  portion  of  the  State. 
Delaware  river  and  bay  had  been  previously 
visited,  however,  by  the  Dutch,  who  estab- 
lished themselves  at  various  points  south  of 
Philadelphia,  within  the  present  limits  of  the 


State  of  Delaware.  It  is  not  certain  that  they 
may  not  have  settled  in  Pennsylvania  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Swedes,  but  if  such  is  the  case 
no  authentic  record  remains.  The  Delaware 
region  was  conquered  by  the  English  in  1664, 
recovered  by  the  Dutch  in  1672,  and  returned 
to  the  English  two  years  later.  Beginning  at 
the  latter  period,  it  was  settled  rapidly  under 
English  auspices,  principally  by  Quakers, 
who  came  to  enjoy  religious  freedom.  On 
the  acquirement  of  Pennsvlvania  by  William 
Penn,  in  1681,  he  took  prompt  steps  to  induce 
emigration.  The  liberal  laws  and  govern- 
ment he  instituted  attracted  the  notice  of 
those  who  objected  to  the  established 
churches  of  Europe,  and  it  was  not  long  until 
there  was  a  large  influx  of  Quakers,  Welsh 
Dissenters,  and  Presbyterians  from  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  Ireland.  An  extensive  col- 
ony of  Mennonites,  or  German  Baptists,  and 
Dunkards.  came  in  during  the  period  be- 
tween 1698  and  1730,  and  these  were  joined 
about  the  latter  date  by  a  host  of  German 
Lutherans,  who  continued  to  arrive  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  Germans  settled  on 
the  rich  lands  of  the  southeastern  counties, 
while  the  Scotch-Irish  gradually  pushed  for- 
ward into  the  western  districts,  each  nation- 
ality giving  character  to  the  sections  in  which 
it  located.  The  German  emigration  ceased 
about  1750  or  '60,  and  did  not  revive  until 
after  the  Revolution.  Few  Catholic  Irish  or 
Germans  settled  in  the  State  until  a  compara- 
tively modern  date.  As  long  as  the  crown  of 
England  held  control  the  English  and  Scotch- 
Irish  element  dominated,  but  some  vears 
after  Independence  the  Germans  rose  into 
political  power,  and,  for  a  long  period,  elected 
most  of  the  public  officers,  and  gave  tone  to 
State  legislation. 

E  III  incut   Men. — Among   the    eminent    men 
who  have  been  connected  with  the  historv  of 
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Pennsylvania  were:  William  Penn,  the 
founder;  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  greatest 
"all-round  man"  the  American  nation  has 
produced  ;  Anthony  Wayne,  the  Revolution- 
ary hero  ;  Stephen  Girard,  the  millionaire  and 
philanthropist;  Robert  ^lorris,  the  financier 
of  the  Revolution  ;  Chief  Justice  Gibson,  the 
profound  jurist;  John  Fitch,  the  inventor  of 
the  steamboat,  and  Robert  Fulton,  who 
brought  the  idea  into  prominence  before  the 
public ;  lienjamin  West,  P.  F.  Rothermel  and 
Thomas  Hovenden,  the  famous  painters; 
Lindley  ^Murray,  the  granmiarian ;  David 
Rittenhouse,  the  mathematician;  David  \\"il- 
mot,  the  anti-slavery  agitator;  Simon  Cam- 
eron, the  shrewd  politician;  William  Strong  j 
and  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  the  distinguished  law- 
yers ;  Thaddeus  Stevens,  "the  great  com- 
moner;" Edwin  3*1.  Stanton,  the  "organizer  ', 
of  victory"  in  the  late  war  ;  Stephen  Decatur 
and  David  D.  Porter,  the  brilliant  naval  of- 
ficers; Generals  ]\IcClellan,  }*Ieade,  Hancock. 
Reynolds,  Geary  and  Hartranft,  leaders  in 
the  war  for  the  Union  ;  Geo.  W.  Childs  and 
Andrew  Carnegie,  the  liberal  givers ;  and  , 
manv  others,  second  only  to  these  in  reputa-  [ 
tion,  whose  names  appear  on  other  pages  of  \ 
this  book. 

Elections. — The  city,  ward,  borough  and 
township  elections  are  held  on  the  third  Tues- 
day of  February,  and  the  general  elections 
for  State  and  county  otfi.cers  on  the  Tuesday 
next  following  the  first  iMonday  of  Novem- 
ber. 

Exccutiz'c  Officers. — The  principal  executive 
Cifficers  are :  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  (appointed). 
Attorney  General  (appointed).  Auditor  Gen- 
eral, State  Treasurer,  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion (the  latter  appointed),  Adjutant  General 
(appointed),     Insurance     Commissioner    (ap- 


pointed), Superintendent  of  Banking  (ap- 
pointed), State  Librarian  (appointed),  Fac- 
tory Inspector  (appointed),  and  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Printing  (appointed).  These 
officers  are  assisted  by  numerous  deputies 
and  chiefs  of  departments,  and  there  are  a 
great  variety  of  boards,  commissions  and 
minor  positions,  making  a  list  too  long  for 
publication  here. 

Founder  of  the  State. — The  State  was 
founded  by  William  Penn,  wdio  acquired  it  by 
gift  from  King  Charles  II  of  England,  in 
liquidation  of  claims  held  by  his  father,  a  dis- 
tinguished admiral,  against  the  crown  of  that 
countrw  The  charter  from  the  King  was 
dated  ^larch  4,  16S1,  and  is  still  in  good  pres- 
ervation at  Harrisburg.  By  the  King's  order, 
and  against  Penn's  protest,  the  province  was 
named  Pennsylvania  (meaning  Penn's  woods 
or  forest),  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  ser- 
vices of  his  father.  On  securing  possession 
of  his  territorv  Penn  drew  up  "a  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  a  code  of  laws,  all  bearing  the 
stamp  of  his  benevolent  mind."  His  prevail- 
ing purpose  was  to  establish  a  commonwealth 
that  should  be  devoted  to  peace, good  morals, 
general  education  and  religious  freedom.  His 
course  of  action  was  so  different  from  that  of 
other  colonial  founders,  and  his  dealing  with 
the  Indians  was  so  just  and  humane,  that  his 
name  is  illustrious  as  that  of  one  of  the  wisest 
and  greatest  of  men.  Penn's  first  visit  to  the 
province  was  on  the  27th  of  October,  1682. 
He  returned  to  England  in  16S4,  and  made  a 
second  visit  in  1699,  remaining  some  two 
vears.  Bv  religion  he  was  a  Quaker,  and  he 
made  many  sacrifices  and  suffered  severe  per- 
secution in  behalf  of  personal  and  religious 
liberty.  He  was  born  in  London  October  14. 
1644,  and  died  of  paralysis  at  Rushcombe, 
England,     July     30,     1718.     "Flis     enduring 
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monument  is  the  great  State  founded  by  him 
'in  deeds  of  peace.'  " 

First  Tilings. — The  first  stone  turnpike  in 
the  United  States  was  built  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Lancaster,  by  a  private  company,  in 
1792-4.  The  first  canal  of  any  considerable 
length  within  the  limits  of  the  Union  was 
begun  in  1792,  with  the  intention  of  con- 
structing a  water  way  between  the  Delaware 
at  Philadelphia  and  Lake  Erie,  at  or  near 
Erie.  The  first  line  of  coaches  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburg  was  started  in  August, 
1804,  via  Harrisburg,  Carlisle,  Bedford  and 
Greensburg,  the  time  from  one  terminus  to 
the  other  occupying  seven  days.  The  first 
carriage  in  the  world  moved  by  steam  on 
common  roads  was  built  by  Oliver  Evans  and 
successfully  operated  at  Philadelphia  in  July, 
1807.  The  first  railroad  in  America  was  built 
at  a  stone  quarry  in  Ridley  township,  Dela- 
ware county,  in  1808.  The  railroad  from 
Philadelphia  to  Columl)ia  was  opened  for 
travel  in  October,  1834  (being  part  of  the 
State  improvement  system),  and  the  first  boat 
on  the  main  line  of  the  State  canal  i)etween 
the  latter  place  and  Pittsburg  reached  the 
Ohio  in  the  same  month.  The  Pennsylvania 
ladroad,  the  first  great  line  of  the  kind  in  the 
State,  and  one  of  the  earliest  through  sys- 
tems in  the  country,  was  completed  to  Pitts- 
burg in  1854.  The  first  really  successful 
steamboat  was  built  by  Robert  Fulton,  a 
Pennsylvanian,  though  the  idea  of  propelling 
boats  by  steam  had  previously  been  patented 
by  John  Fitch,  another  citizen  of  the  State, 
who  made  some  experiments  on  the  Dela- 
ware which  foreshadowed  the  future  useful- 
ness of  his  scheme. 

Flag  of  the  United  States. — The  National 
Flag,  which  was  designed  by  a  Philadelphia 
lady,  Mrs.  Betsey  Ross,  was  adopted  by  the 
Continental    Congress,    sitting    in    that    city. 


on  the  14th  of  June,  1777.  The  resolution  to 
that  effect  was  as  follows :  "That  the  flag  of 
the  thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes, 
alternate  red  and  white ;  that  the  union  be 
thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  represent- 
ing a  new  constellation."  Describing  the 
flag,  Charles  Sumner  said :  "The  stripes  of 
alternate  red  and  white  on  the  United  States 
flag  proclaim  the  original  union  of  thirteen 
States  to  maintain  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Its  stars,  white  on  a  field  of  blue, 
proclaim  that  union  of  States  constituting 
our  national  constellation,  which  receives  a 
new  star  with  every  new  State.  The  two  to- 
gether signify  union,  past  and  present.  The 
very  colors  have  a  language  which  was  of- 
ficially recognized  by  our  fathers.  White  is 
for  purity;  red  for  valor;  blue  for  justice." 
In  connnemoration  of  the  adoption  of  the 
national  emblem,  the  14th  of  June  m  each 
}ear  has  been  set  apart  as  "Flag  Dav,"  and 
is  generally  observed,  more  especially  by  the 
schools.  By  a  later  act  of  Congress  to  the 
one  above  mentioned,  a  star  is  added  upon 
the  admission  of  every  new  State. 

Fveneh  War. — As  is  more  fully  detailed 
in  the  general  history  of  Erie  county,  the 
French  at  one  time  claimed  all  the  country 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  Allegheny  river, 
down  the  Ohio,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Their  claim  was  disputed  by  the  Eng- 
lish. The  French  made  their  base  of  opera- 
lions  at  Erie  (formerly  known  as  Presque 
Isle),  and  established  a  chain  of  forts  from 
there  southward,  among  other  points,  at 
Waterford  (LeBoeuf),  Franklin  (Venango), 
and  Pittsburg  (Duquesne).  Early  in  1753. 
George  Washington,  then  a  young  man,  was 
sent  to  LeBoeuf  to  inquire  into  the  purpose 
of  the  French.  Receiving  an  evasive  answer, 
I  he  returned  to  Virginia,  and  headed  a  force 
i    to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  country.    The 
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latter  pushed  forward  a  thousand  men  from 
Erie  to  Pittsburg,  and  forced  Washington, 
with  a  small  detachment,  to  capitulate.  Brad- 
dock's  expedition,  in  behalf  of  the  English 
and  English  colonists,  was  organized  in  1753, 
with  Washington  as  an  aide-de-camp  to  the 
commander-in-chief.  It  consisted  largely  of 
British  regulars,  added  to  a  considerable 
body  of  Colonial  troops  from  Pennsylvania, 
\'irginia  and  ^Maryland.  The  French  and 
their  Indian  allies  waited  in  ambush  at  a 
point  on  the  ]\Ionongahela  riyer,  ten  miles 
from  Pittsburg,  where  they  surprised  Brad- 
dock  and  effected  one  of  the  most  complete 
routs  in  history.  A  second  army  was  organ- 
ized in  1758  by  the  English,  assisted  by  the 
Colonies,  who  marched  to  attack  Fort  Du- 
((uesne.  The  French,  on  learning  of  the  su- 
perior force  of  their  foes,  abandoned  the  fort, 
which  was  promptly  christened  Fort  Pitt,  in 
honor  of  the  great  English  premier.  Soon 
after  the  French  disappeared  from  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State,  and,  by  a  treaty  of 
peace  in  1762,  relinquished  all  claim  to  the 
country.  By  the  same  treaty  Canada  became 
a  British  province. 

fruits. — Every  variety  known  to  the  north 
temperate  zone  grow's  in  profusion,  especially 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  plums, 
prunes,   quinces,  grapes,   and   apricots. 

Floods  (Great.) — Some  of  the  most  de- 
structive floods  ever  known  have  occurred  in 
Pennsylvania.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  that 
nuich  damage  is  not  done  along  the  rivers 
and  creeks  of  the  State,  due  mainly  to  the 
cutting  ofT  of  the  timber.  The  most  terrible 
calamity  that  ever  happened  in  Pennsylvania 
took  place  on  Mav  31,  1889.  Heavy  rains 
had  occurred  all  over  the  State,  filling  every 
stream  to  excess.  A  large  dam  on  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Conemaugh  river  burst  suddenly, 
letting  out  an  innnense  volume  of  water  that 
swept  everything  before  it.     The  flourishing    I 


towns  of  Johnstown  and  Conemaugh  were 
practically  wiped  out  of  existence.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  from  3,500  to  4,000  persons  lost 
their  lives,  and  that  the  Hood  caused  the  de- 
struction of  $75,000,000  worth  of  property. 
The  sympathy  of  the  whole  country  was 
aroused  in  behalf  of  the  surviving  population, 
and  donations  of  money,  clothing,  etc.,  were 
sent  in  to  an  unprecedented  amount,  the  total 
cash  contriljutions  alone  being  $3,746,810. 
The  same  annual  period  of  rains  caused  great 
mischief  along  the  valleys  of  the  Juniata  and 
the  ^^'est  Branch,  especially  at  Williamsport 
and  Lock  Haven,  in  the  latter  region,  but 
the  disasters  at  those  points  were  almost  lost 
sight  of  in  view  of  the  overwhelming  calamity 
at  Johnstown.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
American  peojile  that  the  citizens  of  the  latter 
place  set  to  work  immediately  to  retrieve 
their  misfortune,  and  to-day  Johnstown  is 
larger  and  more  prosperous  than  before  the 
disaster.  Another  memorable  flood  took 
place  on  ()il  creek,  June  5,  1892,  causetl  as 
before  by  the  breaking  of  a  dam.  It  did  vast 
damage  at  Titusville  and  C^il  City,  and  led  to 
nuich  loss  of  life.  The  floods  of  1892  ex- 
tended all  over  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State,  and  were  jmrticularly  disastrous  at 
Union  City  in  Erie  coimty,  and  Irventiin,  in 
Warren  county. 

Filipino  Insurrection. —  [See  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War]. 

7'";.s7;  and  Fisheries. — The  fisheries  of  the 
State  are  quite  extensive,  being  most  produc- 
tive in  the  Delaware  near  Philadelphia ;  in 
the  Susquehanna  below  Columbia,  and  in 
Lake  Erie  at  Erie  city.  Shad  are  caught  in 
;he  rivers  named  in  great  numbers,  and  white 
fish,  sturgeon,  bass,  perch  and  pike,  herring 
:ind  other  fish  in  Lake  Erie.  The  rivers  and 
creeks  were  once  well  stocked  with  a  large 
variety  of  fish,  but  they  have  decreased  in 
consequence    of    the    filth    poured    into    the 
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streams  bv  the  cities,  towns,  mines  and  fac- 
tories. Brook  trout,  once  plentiful,  are  now- 
found  in  any  extent  only  in  mountain 
streams.  The  State  has  established  several 
fish  hatcheries  and  the  fish  commission  are 
makino:  a  strong  efTort  to  restock  the  lakes 
and  streams.  The  following  statistics  from 
the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  show  the  ex- 
tent to  which  fishing  is  carried  on  in  a  com- 
mercial way : 

PERSONS  CAPITAL  VALUE  OF 

EMPLOYED.  INVESTED.  PRODUCT. 

18S0, 552  5119,810  5320,050 

1890 631  735035  903.005 

Franklin.   Bciijauiiii. — The   most   illustrious 
person  in  Pennsylvania  history  was  born  in 
Boston,    in    1705,    and    died    in    Philadelphia 
after  residing  there  most  of  his  life,  and  filling 
almost  every  important  position  in  the  gift  of 
his  State  and  country,  on  the   17th  of  April, 
1790,  aged  about  83  years.     He  was  buried  by 
the  side  of  his  wife  in  the  cemetery  of  Christ 
church,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Arch  streets,  where  the  slab  that  covers  his 
lemains  is  open  to  public  view,  through  an 
iron   railing  on  the  line  of  the  jiublic   walk. 
The  following  epitaph  was  written  by  Frank- 
lin when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  old  : 
The  Body 
of 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 
Printer, 
(Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book,   its  con- 
tents torn  out,  and   stripped  of  its  lettering 
and  gilding), 

Lies  here  food  for  worms. 

But  the  work  shall  not  be  lost, 

For  it  will  (as  he  believes),  appear. 

More, 

In  a  new  and  more  elegant  edition, 

Revised  and  corrected 

By 

THE  AUTHOR. 


Farms  and  Farm  Products. — These,  ex- 
clusive of  live  stock,  are  as  follows : 

XUMBKR  01^   F.VR.MS,   KTC. 

IMPROVED      UXIMPROV'd  SIZE  IN 

TOTAL.                ACRES.                  ACRES.  ACRES. 

1S70,     .     .    174.041            11.515,965           6,478,235  103 

1880,      .     .  313.542           13.421.007           6.368.334  93 

1890.    .    .211.557         13.210.597        5.153.773  '^7 

V.\r.U.\Tl()N   ()F   I.'.VRM   L.\XDS. 
LANDS  AND  IMPLE- 

BUILDING.         MENTS.   ETC.    LIVE  STOCK. 

1870  (depre- 
ciated cur- 
rency),    .51,043,481.582     536,658,196     5115,647,07 

1880  (gold 
basis).  .    .        975.680.410       35.473.037         84  242,875 

1890  (gold 
basis).  .    .        9:2.240,233       39.036,855       101,652.758 

BUSHHLS  nl-    CKRK.M.S   PRODUCKn. 

BARLEY.     BUCKWHEAT.  CORN. 

1870 329.562  2,532,173  34,702.006 

1880, 428  100  3.593.326  45,821.531 

1890,        493.893  3-669.000  42.3iS.279 

OATS.  RYE.  WHEAT. 

1870 36,487,585    3.577.64I    19,672,967 

1880, 33.841,439      3,683,6:1       19.462,405 

^^90 36,197,469      3,742,164      21,595,499 

Il.\^•,  I'lViwroi'S  .\xi)  top,.vcco. 

HAV—  POTATOES—  TOBACCO - 

TONS.  BUSHELS,  POUNDS, 

1S7O 2,848,219  12,889.367  3,467,539 

1880, 2,811.517  16,284,819  36,943.272 

1890,      .....  4,331,582  12,899,315  28,956,247 

]'()i;i.TRV   AXI)   Kl",GS. 

OTHER  EGGS- 
CHICKENS.         FOWLS.  DOZENS. 
'880,     ......      6.620,016           740.787  34.377.889 

1890, 10,381,781           999,604  50.049.915 

Gamv  Laz^'s. — The  Acts  of  Assembly  make 
ii  lawful  to  kill  wild  birds,  animals  and  fish 
in  the  State — excei)ting  Pike  county  and  the 
Delaware  river — only  within  the  periods 
stated  below  :  the  penalties  for  infringement 
thereof  being  from  $5  to  $50 : 

BIRDS. 

Turkeys Oct.  15  to  Jan.  i 

Ducks Sept.  I  to  May  i 
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Plover Sept.  i  to  Dec.  i 

Woodcock July  4  to  Jan.  i 

Quail Nov.  i  to  Dec.  15 

Ruffled  grouse  or  pheasants .  C)ct.  i  to  Jan.  i 
Rail  and  reed  birds Sept.  i  to  Dec.  i 

ANIMALS. 

Elk  and  deer Oct.  i  to  Dec.  15 

Squirrels Sept.  i  to  Jan.   i 

Hares  and  rabbits Nov.  i  to  Jan.  i 

FISH. 

Salmon  or  speckled  trout.  .Apr.  15  to  Julv  15 

Lake  trout Apr.  15  to  July  15 

Black      bass,      pike      and 

pickerel June  i  to  Jan.  1 

German  carp Sept.   i  to  May  i 


Goc'Li'iiors  and  Liciifciiant-Goz'cniors. — Un- 
der the  original  system  the  Governors  were 
appointed  by  \\'illiam  Penn  and  his  family, 
who  also  named  the  legislative  council.  Wil- 
liam Penn  himself  acted  as  Governor  for 
some  six  years.  The  last  proprietary  Gover- 
nor was  John  Penn,  a  grandson  of  the 
founder — who  was  deposed  in  1776,  together 
with  all  ofticers  of  the  royal  government. 
During  the  Revolution,  and  up  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  1790,  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council 
acted  as  Governors.  Among  the  most  fam- 
ous of  these  were  John  Dickinson,  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Thomas  ^Mifflin.  The  Govern- 
ors and  Lieutenant-Governors  have  been  as 
lollows  [See  sketches  of  Governors  on 
other  pages] : 

GOVERXOKS. 

COUNTY.  TERM    OF    OFFICE. 


NAME. 

L'r.der  the  Constitution  of  i7yo. 

I — Thomas    Mifflin Philadelphia    .  .Dec.  21,  1790,  to  Dec.  17,  1799 

2 — Thomas    McKean Chester    Dec.  17,  1799,  to  Dec.  20,  iSoS 

3 — Simon  Snyder Union Dec.  20,  1808,  to  Dec.  16,  1817 

4 — William  Findlay Franklin    Dec.  16,  1817,  to  Dec.  19,  1820 

5 — Joseph   Hiester I'erks    Dec.  19,  1820,  to  Dec.  16,  1823 

6 — John  Andrew   Shulze Lebanon    Dec.  16,  1823, to  Dec.  15,  182c; 

7 — George  Wolf Northampton   .Dec.  15,  1829,  to  Dec.  15,  1835 

8 — Joseph   Ritner Washington    .  .  Dec.  15,  1835,  to  Jan.  15,  1839 

Under  the  Constitution  of  1838. 

9 — David   Rittenhouse   Porter Huntingdon    .  .  .Jan.  15,  1839,  to  Jan.  21,  1845 

10 — Francis  Rawn  Shunk* Alleglieny Jan.  21,  1845.  to  July  9,  1848 

1 1 — William   Freame   Johnston* Armstrong   .  .  .  .July  26,  1848,  to  Jan.  20,  1852 

12 — William  Bigler Clearfield Jan.  20,  1852,  to  Jan.  16,  1855 

13 — ^James    Pollock Xorthumberl'nd  Jan.  16,  1855,  to  Jan.  19,  1858 

14 — William   Fisher   Packer I^ycoming    Jan.  19,  1858,  to  Jan.  15,  1861 

15 — Andrew  Gregg  Curtin Centre   Jan.  15,  i86i,to  Jan.  15,  1867 

16 — John  White  Geary Westmoreland   .Jan.  15,  1867,  to  Jan.  21,  1873 

Under  the  Constitution  of  1873. 

17 — John  Frederick  Hartranft Montgomery    .  .Jan.  21,  1873,  to  Jan.  18,  1879 

18 — Henry  Martyn  Hoyt Luzerne   Jan.  18,  1879,  to  Jan.  16,  1883 


*  Governor  Shunk  resigned  on  bis  death-bed  July  9,  184S.  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Johnston,  who, 
as  president  of  the  Senate,  tiecatiie  Governor  by  the  Constitutional  provision.  Governor  Shunk  was  the 
only  Chief  Executive  who  died  during  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected. 
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19 — Robert  Emory  Pattison Philadelphia    .  .  .Jan.  16,  1883,  to  Jan.  18,  1887 

20 — James   Addam.s   Beaver Centre   Jan.  18,  1887,  to  Jan.  20.  1891 

21 — Robert   Emory   Pattison Philadelphia    .  .  .Jan.  20,  1891,  to  Jan.  15,  1895 

22 — Daniel  Hartman  Hastings Centre Jan.  15,  1S95,  to  Jan.  17,  1899 

23 — William  Alexis  Stone Allegheny   Jan.  17,  1899 

LlEUTEN.ANT-GoVERNORS   UnDER   THE    CONSTITUTIOX   OF    1873. 

John  Latta Westmoreland  county    .  .  .Jan.  19,  1875,  to  Jan.  21,  1879 

Charles  W.  Stone Warren  county   Jan.  21,  1879,  to  Jan.  16,  1883 

Chauncey   Forward    Black York  county    Jan.  16,  1883,  to  Jan.  18,  1887 

\^'illiam  T.   Davies Bradford  county    Jan.  18,  1887.  to  Jan.  20,  1891 

Louis  Arthur  Watres Lackawanna    county    .  .  .  .Jan.  20,  1891,  to  Jan.  I5,T895 

Walter  Lyon Allegheny  county Jan.  15.  1895,  to  Jan.  17,  1899 

J.  P.  S.  Gobin Lebanon  county    Jan.  17,  1899, 


General  Progress. — The  general  progress 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  last  twenty  years  has 
lieen  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Eastern 
State.  The  following  figures  from  the  L^.  S. 
census  reports  sliow  how  the  State  is  gaining 
in  population  upon  New  York : 

1S70.  1880.  1890. 

3,521,951       4.282,891       5,258014 

4.382,759       5.082,871       5.997.S53 


Pennsylvania, 
New  York, 


Excess    of    New 
York, 


799.980 


739.839 


.    .      860,808 

Gettysburg.- — The  most  decisive  and  among 
the  most  desperate  series  of  battles  in  the 
war  for  the L^nion took  place  on  Pennsylvania 
soil,  at  Gettysburg,  in  Adams  county,  near  the 
Maryland  line.  The  battlefield  is  now  largely 
occupied  as  a  national  cemeterv  and  public 
park,  and  is  covered  with  splendid  memorial 
stones,  marking  all  the  important  positions, 
and  making  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
spots  in  the  world.  Gettysburg  is  easily 
reached  by  rail  from  Harrisburg,  York  and 
Baltimore.  It  was  at  the  dedication  of  the 
monument  to  the  L'nion  dead,  in  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  on  the  19th 
of  November,  1864,  that  Lincoln  delivered 
the  address  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  classics 
of  American  oratorv,  reading  as  follows : 


"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago,  our 
fathers  l^'ought  forth  upon  this  continent  a 
new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation, 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  en- 
dure. We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of 
that  war.  We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion 
of  it  as  the  final  resting  place  of  those  wdio 
here  gave  their  lives  that  this  nation  might 
live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  should  do  this. 

"But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate, 
we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far 
above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what 
we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  thev 
did  here. 

"It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  that  thev 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us — that  from  these  hon- 
ored dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the 
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cause  fur  which  they  here  save  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  re- 
solve that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
\ain:  that  the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Holidays. — The  following  are  the  legal 
holidays  and  half  holidays  in  the  State.  Ac- 
cording to  law,  all  notes  due  on  any  holiday 
or  half-holidav  are  payable  and  protestable 
on  the  ne.xt  secular  lousiness  day : 

January   ist — New  Year's  Day. 

Third  Tuesday  of  February  (municipal 
election).     After  12  o'clock  noon. 

Fel)ruarv  12th — Lincoln's  IWrthday. 

Fel:)ruarv  22d — Washington's  Birthday. 

Good  Friday. 

May  30th — Decoration  Day. 

July  4th — Independence  Day. 

First  ]\Ionday  in  September — Labor   Day. 

First  Tuesday  after  the  tirst  ^londay  in 
November — General  election. 

Thanksgiving  Day  (by  appointment  of  the 
Governor). 

December  25th — Christmas. 

Every  Saturday  after  12  o'clock  noon. 

Indian  Titles. — Lender  the  peaceful  policy 
adopted  by  William  Penn  all  Indian  claims  to 
the  lands  of  the  State  were  extinguished  by 
treaty  and  purchase.  The  release  of  the  Tri- 
angle portion  of  Erie  county  was  secured 
from  the  Six  Nations  in  November,  1784,  and 
confirmed  in  1789.  The  lands  south  of  the 
Triangle,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State,  were  sold  by  the  Indians  in  1784,  and 
relinquished  by  all  the  tril)es  who  claimed  an 
interest,  in  1785. 

/;■();(  and  Iron  Ore. — Extensive  bodies  of 
iron  ore  exist  in  various  sections,  which  are 
largely  used  in  the  furnaces  of  the  State.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  deposits  of  iron  ore  in 


the  world  is  in  Cornwall,  Lebanon  county, 
which  is  generally  spoken  of  as  inexhaustible, 
and  which  is  worth  many  millions  of  dollars. 
The  ore  consists  of  one  vast  mass,  and  is  dug 
as  gravel  or  clav  would  be  in  most  places. 
It  is  one  of  the  richest  deposits  of  mineral  in 
the  entire  world,  and  probably  the  easiest  of 
access.  Deposits  of  iron  ore  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  State,  but  none  are  ecpial 
in  extent  to  the  one  mentioned  above.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  ore,  coal  and  limestone 
lie  conveniently  near  to  each  other,  making 
Pennsylvania  one  of  the  great  iron-producing 
portions  of  the  world. 

Indian  Jl'ars  and  Disfurbaiiccs. — While 
I'enn  lived  and  his  jiolicv  was  adhered  to,  the 
Indians  gave  the  white  settlers  little  trouble. 
As  the  conflict  between  the  French  and 
English  developed,  they  showed  a  decided 
favor,  however,  for  the  former,  who  seem  to 
have  been  the  more  skillful  in  courting  their 
friendship.  They  took  an  active  j^art  with 
the  French  in  their  efforts  to  circumvent  the 
English,  and  were  present  in  large  numbers 
at  the  defeat  of  l>raddock.  This  latter  event 
encouraged  them  in  the  hope  of  driving  the 
English  out  of  the  countrv,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  numerous  Indian  murders  and  out- 
rages. The  departure  of  the  French  left 
them  still  hostile,  but  apparentlv  submissive. 
Pontiac,  the  celebrated  Indian  chief,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  striking  a  sudden  and 
simultaneous  blow  that  should  wipe  the 
English,  and  the  colonists  under  theiu,  out 
of  existence,  west  of  the  AUeghenies.  To 
this  end  he,  in  1763,  enlisted  a  considerable 
body  of  the  natives,  who  were  to  make  a 
concerted  attack  upon  all  the  English  posts 
from  the  Allegheny  mountains  westward. 
The  forts  at  Eric,  Waterford  and  Franklin 
v.-ere  captured,  but  the  attempt  on  the  one  at 
Pittsburg    and    elsewdiere    in    the    southern 
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counties  proved  a  failure.  Tliis  desperate 
venture,  known  in  history  as  "Pontiac's  Con- 
.-piracy,"  was  succeeded  by  frequent  skir- 
mishes with  the  savages  and  the  loss  of  many 
lives,  both  white  and  Indian.  The  white 
people,  roused  by  a  spirit  of  retaliation,  in- 
flicted severe  damage  upon  the  Indians,  and 
it  is  a  question  to  the  person  who  studies  the 
events  of  the  times,  which  side  was  most 
cruel.  The  Indians  became  overawed,  sued 
for  peace  in  1764,  and  remained  compara- 
tively quiet  for  some  years.  Thev  looked 
upon  the  white  colonists,  though,  as  their 
natural  foes,  and,  when  the  Revolution 
opened,  transferred  their  allegiance  from  the 
French  to  the  British,  whom  thev  were  led 
to  believe  w^ould  restore  them  to  their  former 
rights  and  possessions.  Early  in  1778,  a 
body  of  Indians  joined  with  some  Tories  and 
British  regulars,  descended  the  Xorth 
Branch  and  destroyed  the  flourishing  settle- 
ments in  the  Wyoming  A'alley.  The  barbar- 
ity shown  in  this  raid  has  gone  into  history 
as  the  "Wyoming  Massacre."  The  colonists 
quickly  organized  expeditions  in  retribution 
cf  their  injuries  which  destroyed  the  Indian 
villages  along  the  Upper  Suscpiehanna  and 
Allegheny  rivers.  By  1783  most  of  the  hostile 
Indians  had  been  driven  into  "the  wilds  of 
Ohio."  They  continued  troublesome  for  a 
number  of  years,  during  which  it  was  unsafe 
for  white  men  to  locate  in  the  northern  or 
northwestern  counties.  Several  expeditions 
were  sent  against  them,  but  they  were  not 
finally  subdued  until  Wayne  took  command, 
and  by  his  energy  and  courage  compelled 
them  to  accept  terms  of  peace.  The  treaty 
bv  which  this  was  effected  was  made  at 
Greenville,  Ohio,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1795. 
From  this  date  there  were  no  serious  Indian 
disturbances  in  the  part  of  the  Union  em- 
braced    within     western     and     northwestern 


Pennsylvania,  and  the  country  was  rapidly 
opened  to  settlement. 

Johiistozi'ii  Flood. —  [See  Floods.] 

Judiciary  Systoii. —  [See  Courts.] 

Kcysto)ic  State. — The  .  name.  Keystone 
State,  as  usually  applied  to  Pennsylvania, 
arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  central  one 
of  the  thirteen  colonies  that  revolted  against 
I  Great  Britain.  The  colonies  on  the  north 
were  Xew  Jersey,  Xew  York,  Massachusetts, 
!  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  New  Hamp- 
shire (6) ;  on  the  south,  Delaware,  ^Maryland, 
Mrginia,  Xorth  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  (6).  As  far  as  known,  the  term 
was  first  applied  in  an  address  issued  by  the 
Democratic  or  Democratic-Republican  com- 
mittee in   1803. 

Leading  Products. — The  leading  ])roducts 
of  the  State,  aside  from  manufactures,  are  as 
follows  : 

Minerals. — Anthracite  coal,  bituminous 
coal,  semi-bituminous  coal,  petroleum,  iron 
ore,  natural  gas  and  nickel. 

X'KGin'ABLK  Prouuctioxs. — Everything 
that  is  produced  in  the  temperate  zone,  in- 
cluding vast  (|uantities  of  tobacco  in  the  east- 
ern counties. 

Stoxe. — Slate,  marble,  sandstone,  lime- 
stone, greenstone,  and  a  variety  of  the  most 
valuable  building  stones. 

TiMP.ER. — Pine,  hemlock,  chestnut,  walnut, 
oak.  ash,  beech,  maple,  cherry,  cucumber, 
etc. 

Fruits,  KTC. — Peaches,  pears.  apples, 
g!  apes,  cherries,  quinces,  plums,  apricots, 
prunes  ;  in  fact,  all  the  varieties  that  grow  in 
the  north.  The  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  in 
Erie  county,  has  become  one  of  the  finest 
grape  and  wine  regions  in  the  world. 

X^UTS. — Walnuts,  chestnuts,  beech  nuts, 
hickory  nuts,  hazel  nuts,  butternuts,  etc. 

Fish. — Shad,    white    fish,    salmon,    trout, 
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percli,  ])ike,  eel,  herring,  niuscalonge,  black, 
vellow  and  white  bass,  sturgeon,  sunfish,  etc. 
\'ast  fisheries  are  carried  on  upon  the  Sus- 
(juehanna  and  Delaware  rivers,  and  on  Lake 
Erie  at  the  city  of  Erie  and  in  its  vicinity. 

DdMKSTic  ANrM.-\LS.  —  Cattle,  horses, 
shee]\  hogs,  mnles,  and  all  the  animals  that 
thrive  in  the  temperate  zone  are  prodnced  in 
great  numbers. 

Grains. — All  kinds  of  grain  that  grow  in 
the  United  States  are  cultivated  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  State  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
grain-growing  sections  of  America.  In  fact, 
Pennsylvania  may  be  said,  without-  boasting, 
to  be  one  of  the  choicest  spots  of  the  earth. 
Everv  kind  of  mineral  useful  to  man  is  nat- 
ural to  the  State  except  the  precious  metals, 
and,  as  a  fruit,  grain-growing,  agricultural, 
vegetable  and  timl^er-producing  State,  it  is 
luisurpassed.  Natural  gas  is  found  in  vast 
quantities  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  many 
cities  and  towns  are  heated  by  this  useful 
natural  product.  The  State  contains  some 
fine  mineral  springs,  chief  of  which  are  those 
at  Bedford,  Cresson,  !Minnequa,  Cambridge 
and  Saegertown. 

Lcg^islafiirc. — The  Legislature  consists  of 
50  Senators,  elected  for  four  years,  and  204 
Representatives,  elected  for  two  years.  The 
pay  of  each  Senator  and  Representative  is 
$1,500,  and  mileage  both  wavs,  for  each  regu- 
lar session.  Tlie  Legislature  meets  every  two 
years,  unless  called  in  extra  session  by  the 
Governor,  when  additional  pay  and  mileage 
are  allowed  to  the  members. 

Lcgislafioji. — All  legislation  is  closely  re- 
stricted by  the  Constitution. 

Language. — The  language  of  the  people  is 
generally  English,  but  there  is  a  large  popu- 
lation, mainly  in  the  southeastern  counties, 
who    use   what    is    known    as   "Pennsvlvania 


Dutch,"  being  a  mixture  of  English  and  Ger- 
man, due  to  the  early  emigration  heretofore 
referred  to.  L^p  to  1840  or  thereabouts,  this 
portion  of  the  population  was  strong  enough 
to  compel  the  laws  and  ofificial  papers  to  be 
printed  in  the  German  language.  They  also 
dominated  the  politics  of  the  State  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Lakes. — The  largest  lake  is  Lake  Erie, 
which  forms  the  northwestern  border.  The 
next  largest  is  Conneaut  lake,  in  Crawford 
county,  which  has  become  a  popular  sum- 
mer resort.  There  are  a  number  of  small 
lakes,  chiefly  in  the  northern  counties. 

Liberty  Bell.— The  old  Liberty  Bell,  per- 
haps the  most  precious  historical  relic  in 
America,  is  carefully  preserved  in  Independ- 
ence Hall,  Philadelphia. 

Lihraiies.  Art  Galleries  ami  Miiseiiius. — The 
State  contains  a  number  of  valuable  public 
libraries,  art  galleries  and  museums.  Chief 
among  these  are  the  ones  in  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  and  the  State  li- 
brarv  at  Harrisburg.  The  Carnegie  library 
buildings  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  are 
among  the  costliest  and  finest  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  world.  The  State  completed  a 
splendid  building  at  Harrisburg  in  1894  for 
the  storage  of  its  library,  which  comprises 
thousands  of  valuable  volumes. 

L/t'c'  Sfoek. — Below  are  the  statistics  of 
live  stock,  as  given  in  the  United  States  cen- 
sus reports : 

WORKING       MILCH 

HORSES.         MULES.  OXEN.  COWS. 

1870,      ....  460,339  18,009  30,048  706,437 

1880,  ....  S33-SS7  22,914  15,062  854,156 
IS90,  .  .  .  618,660   29,563   17.364   927.524 

OTHER  SHEEP,  INCLUDING 

CATTLE  SWINE.  SPRING    L-A.MBS. 

1870,  .  .  .  6c8,o66     867,548     1,794,301 

1S80,    .     .     .  861,019  1,187,968  1,776,59s 

1890,    .     .        761800  1,278029  1,612,107 
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LIVE  STOCK   PRODUCTS. 
FLEECES  POUNDS  GALS.  OF 

SHORN.  OF   WOOL,  MILK. 

1S70,  .  .  .  6,551,722      *i4.4ir-729 

iSSo,  .  .  -  1,176.59s     8. 470,273      736.540,540 
1S90,  .  .  .  1,226,669     6,441,164     .1368,906,480 

POUNDS   OF         POUNDS   OF 
BUTTER.  CHEESE. 

1870, 60,834,644  1,145,209 

1880 •  79,336,012  i,ooS,6S6 

1890, 76,809,041  439,060 

*  Milk  sold. 

t  Milk  sold  or  sent  to  butter  or  cheese  factories. 

i  All  milk  produced  on  farms. 

Militarx  System. — The  Governor  is  the 
head  of  the  miHtary  system,  and  the  next  of- 
ficer in  comrnand  is  the  Adjutant  General, 
who  is  apipointed  by  the  former,  and  consti- 
tutes one  of  his  cabinet  officers.  The  organi- 
sation is  purely  voluntary,  and  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  in  the  Union.  Almost  every 
town  of  any  size  has  a  military  company,  and 
there  are  from  two  to  a  dozen  or  more  in  the 
cities,  according  to  their  size.  Every  mem- 
l)er  of  an  active  military  organization  is 
sworn  in  for  three  years,  and  is  o1)liged  to 
render  tluty  when  called  ui)on  by  his  superior 
officers.  The  military  force  consist  of  three 
brigades,  commanded  by  one  major  general 
and  three  brigadier  generals.  The  brigades 
are  divided  into  regiments  and  companies, 
and  are  known  as  the  National  Guard  of 
Pennsylvania.  An  encampment,  the  cost  of 
which  is  paid  by  the  State,  is  held  annually 
at  some  convenient  point,  for  the  purpose  of 
drill  and  general  maneuvers.  Each  company 
is  critically  examined  by  chosen  officers  once 
each  year,  and  the  system  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  peace  protections  of  the  State. 
Under  the  Constitution,  every  citizen  be- 
tween eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age  is 
liable  to  be  called  upon  for  the  defense  of 
the  State,  but  the  Legislature  is  authorized 
to  exempt  by  lav/  those  who  have  conscien- 
tious scruples  against  bearing  arms. 


Maiiiifactiircs. — The  State  is  one  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing  sections  of  the 
Union,  being  only  excelled  by  New  York, 
which  has  an  advantage  in  its  large  cities. 
The  most  important  iron  and  steel  works  in 
America  are  located  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Slate  is  hardly  ecjualled  in  her  carpet  and 
silk  factories.  The  census  reports  of  the 
United  States  furnish  the  statistics  below 
given  : 

EMPLOYES.  WAGES.      VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS 

1S80,  .  3S7.C72        5134,055,904         1:744,818,445 

1890,.    .      620,562         305.591,033       i,;3i-794.90i 

Motio. — The  motto  of  the  State  is  'A'irtue, 
Liberty  and  Independence,"  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  coat  of  arms,  elsewhere  shown. 

Aliiicral  Products. — The  principal  mineral 
products,  in  tons,  are  given  as  follows  in  the 
U.  S.  census  reports : 

1880.  1890. 

Iron  ore,      1,951,496  1,560,234 

Coal 47,065,982        81,719,059 

Total  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  18S9,  $150,876,619. 

Mason  and  J)i.von's  Line. — This  once  fam- 
ous line,  l^eing  the  division  between  the  free 
and  slave  States  of  the  Union,  was  the  boun- 
dary between  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  ]\Iary- 
land  and  A'irginia.  It  was  run  during  the 
years  17^)3-7  by  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah 
Dixon,  of  England,  to  settle  disputes  be- 
tween the  colonies  above-named  as  to  their 
proper  boundaries,  and  has  ever  since  been 
agreed  to. 

Nortln^'estern  Pennsyk'ania. — The  counties 
generally  known  as  Northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania are  as  follows,  with  their  population 
and  area : 

POPULATION.  AREA, 

1890.  so,  MILES.  ACRES. 

Cameron, 7.23S  381  243,480 

Clarion,       36  802  572  366,080 

Crawford, 65,324  1,005  643,200 

Elk,      22,239  774  495-360 
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POPULATION,  AREA, 

1890.  SO.  MILES.  ACRES. 

Erie,    .......  86,074  772  494,080 

Forest,        8,482  431  275,840 

Jeffersou, 44,005  646  413,440 

McKeau,     .    .        .    .  46,863  1,007  644,480 

Mercer, 55,744  666  426,240 

Venango 46,640  658  421,120 

Warren 37. 5^5  QM  5S4.960 

Xaiiic. — The  origin  of  the  name  Pennsyl- 
vania, meaning  "Penn's  woods"  or  "forest," 
has  been  given  in  the  paragraph  relating  to 
the  founder  of  the  State. 

A' of II nil  Gas. — Is  found  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  is 
exten.-,ively  used  for  cooking,  heating  and 
manufacturing  purposes.      [See   Petroleum.] 

Nci^'sf-afcrs. — The  newspapers  of  the  State 
are  some  1,200  in  number,  of  which  a  con- 
siderable proportion  are  dailies.  There  is  a 
large  variety  of  periodicals,  trade  issues  and 
rehgious  publications.  The  daily  newspapers 
of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  are  not  sur- 
passed in  anv  part  of  the  country,  and,  for  the 
price,  have  no  superiors.  Southwestern 
Pennsvlvania  has  some  of  the  best  papers, 
considering  their  limited  patronage,  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

0/7. — ( Xatural ) —  [ See   Petroleum. ] 

Proprietary  Goz'cniDiciif. — As  before  stated, 
the  colony  was  ruled  by  Governors  sent  out 
from  England,  and  named  by  the  proprietors, 
r.ntil  the  era  of  the  Revolution.  The  royal 
and  proprietary  government  was  overturned 
in  iz/f),  since  which  date  the  people  have  se- 
lected in  the  main  their  ovv'u  public  officers. 
In  changing  the  government,  care  was  taken 
not  to  disturb  the  personal  and  landed  rights 
of  the  citizens,  and  all  laws  remained  in  force 
that  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  State. 

Popiilatioi: — State. — The  population  of  the 
State,  under  the  several  censuses  taken  since 
the   Revolution  have  been   as   follows.      For 


comparison  the  census  of  the  United  States  is 
given  at  each  period : 

UNITED 

PF.NNSVLVANIA.  STATES. 

1790,    434.373       3-929.214 

iSoo, 602.365  5,308,483 

iSio 810,091  7.239,881 

1S20,  .  . 1,047,507  9,633,822 

1830 .  1,348,233  12,866,020 

1840 1,724,033  17,069,453 

1S50 2,311,786  23,191,876 

i860 2,906,215  31,443,321 

1S70, 3.521,951  3S.55S.371 

iSSo, 4,282,891  50,155,783 

1890, 5,258,014  62,622, ?50 

The  figures  for  the  United  States  in  1890 
are  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  Indians,  includ- 
ing which  and  whom  it  is  estimated  that  the 
population  in  that  year  was  62,979,666. 
M.ALE  AND  Female  Population  in  Pennsylvania. 

MALE.  FEMALE. 

1870. 1,758.499  1,763.452 

1880, 2,135,655  2.146,236 

1890 2,666,331  2,591,683 

White  and  Colored  Population  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

WHITE.  colored. 

1870, 3,456,609  65,294 

iSSo, 4. 197.016  85,535 

1S90 5,148,257  109,757 

Native  and  Foreign   Population. 

native.  foreign. 

1S80, ,  3.609,953  5S7.063 

1S90 4,412,294  845,720 

Persons  of  foreign  parentage  in  1S90,  1,000,580. 

Chinese,  Japanese  and  Indians. 

chinese.  japanese.        indians. 

1S70,     .....        13  I                           34 

1880, 148  8                           1S4 

IS90,    ....     1,146  32  983 

Of  the  native-born  population  in  1S90, 
2,198,872  were  males  andi  2,213,423  females; 
of  the  foreign-born  in  the  same  year,  467,459 
were  males  and  378,260  females.  The  colored 
population  in  1S90  consisted  of  56,477  moles 
and  53,280  females. 

The    foreign-born    population,    845,720    in 
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all,  came  from  the  countries  below  named  : 
Canada  12. 171,  Mexico  114.  Central  America 
57,  South  America  271,  West  Indies  1.047, 
England  125,089,  Scotland  32.081,  \\'ales 
38,301,  Ireland  243,836,  Great  Britain  (not 
specified)  56,  Germany  230,516.  Austria 
21,038,  Holland  652,  Belgium  3.149,  Luxem- 
burg 19,  Switzerland  6.149,  Norway  2,238, 
Sweden  19,346,  Denmark  2,010.  Russia  17,- 
315,  Hungary  24,901,  Bohemia  2,031.  Poland 
25,191,  France  9,033,  Italy  24,662,  Spain  216, 
Portugal  131,  Greece  81  ;  balance  from  vari- 
ous nations. 

EY   COUXTIES. 

The  population  by  counties  was  as  given 
below : 


1S90. 


1890. 

1880. 

Adams. 

33^486 
551.959 
46.747 
50,077 
38.624 
137.327 
70,866 

59.233 
70,615 
55.339 
66,375 
7,238 
38,624 
43.269 
89.377 
36.802 
69565 
28,685 
36.832 
65.324 
47.271 

tM 

22,239 
86,074 
80.006 
8.482 
51.433 
10.137 
28  635 
35.751 
42.175 
44,005 
19-655 
142,088 
146,095 

32.455 
355.869 

47.641 

Bedford 

34,929 
122,597 

Berks,      

Blair, ... 

52.740 

58.541 

Bucks, 

68,656 

Butler, 

Cambria, 

52,536 
46,811 

Carbon 

Center, 

37,922 

83,481 

Clearfield, 

43,408 

Clinton. 

Columbia 

Crawford, 

Cumberland,      ....... 

Dauphin, 

26,278 
32,409 
68,607 

45,977 
76,148 

Delaware, 

Elk,      

Erie,     .    .    ■    ■    • 

Fayette, 

56,101 
12.800 
74.6SS 
58.842 

Forest 

4.385 

49.855 

Fulton 

10,149 

2S.273 

Huutiugdou,      

33,974 
40,527 

27935 

Juniata         .            ... 

18,227 

Lackawanna,          

89,269 

Lancaster, 

139-447 

Lawrence,       .    . 

Lebanon,     .    .    . 

Lehigh,  .... 
j  Luzerne,  .  .  . 
j  Lycoming,  .  . 
j  McKean,  .  .  . 
j  Mercer,  .... 
j    MifBin,    .... 

Monroe,  .... 
I    Montgomer}-,    . 

Montour,     .    .    . 

Northampton,   . 

Northumberland, 

Perry, 

Philadelphia,     . 

Pike, 

Potter 

Schuylkill,      .    . 

j    Snyder 

i  Somerset,  .  .  . 
i    Sullivan,      .    .    . 

Susquehanna,    . 

Tioga 

L^nion 

Venango,    .    .    . 

Warren,       .    .    . 

Washington.  .  . 
j    Wayne,    .... 

Westmoreland. 

Wyoming,  .    .    . 

York, 


Totals 5,258,014 


33.312 
38,4-6 
65.969 

133,065 
57,486 
42.565 
56,161 
19,577 
20,175 
96  494 
15,468 
70,312 
53,123 
27,522 

847.170 
9,663 
13,797 

129,974 
17,797 
33- 1 10 
8,073 
40,354 
45,814 
16,905 
43,670 
27,981 
55.418 
33-513 
78,036 
15,598 
87,841 

.282,891 


[See  "Cities  and  Boroughs."] 

Pciiii,  William. —  [See  Founder.] 
Presidents   of   the    United    S/fl/r.y.— Pennsyl- 
vania has   furnished  three   Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  viz. :  Thomas  Mifflin  and  Ar- 
thur St.  Clair,  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the 
National  Constitution,  and  James  Buchanan 
since.     The   latter  was   elected   in    1856,  and 
iield  office  from  March  4,   1857.  to  :\Iarch  .[, 
1861.      He  was  born  in   Franklin   county  in 
j    1791.    and    died    at     Wheatland,     Lancaster 
I    countv,  where  he  made  his  home  from  early 
life,    in     186S,      In    addition    to    the    above- 
named  gentlemen,  the  State  has  given  birth 
to  four  unsuccessful  nominees  for  the  Presi- 
!    dency.    as     follows:     George     B.     McClellan 
i    (Dem.),  in  1864;  James  Black  (Prohibition), 
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in    1872;    Winfield    S.    Hancock    (Dem.),    in 
1880;  and  James  G.  Blaine  (Rep.),  in  1884. 

Presidential  Electors. — Under  the  census  of 
1890  Pennsylvania  is  entitled  to  ^2  Presi- 
dential electors,  being  only  4  less  than  New 
York,  the  largest  State  in  the  Union. 

Political  History. — Except  that  it  favored 
Harrison  in  1S40,  and  Taylor  in  1848,  the 
vote  of  the  State  was  uniforndy  in  favor  of 
the  Democratic  Presidential  nominees  from 
1796  to  i860,  when  it  voted  for  Lincoln,  and 
since  then  has  regularly  given  its  support  to 
the  Republican  Presidential  ticket.  On  local 
questions  it  sometimes  elects  Democratic 
nominees  for  State  ofifice,  and  has  twice  since  j 
i860  chosen  a  Democratic  Governor,  viz. : 
Robert  E.  Pattison,  in  1882  and  1890.  [For  I 
a  list  of  the  several  presidential  candidates, 
with  their  votes,  see  the  Political  Record  in 
the  general  history  of  Fayette  county.]  ' 

Publie  Receipts  and  E.vpoiditiires.— The   U.    i 
S.   census   report  gives  the   following  as  the    I 
public  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State 
and  its  several  sub-divisions  in  1890: 


EXPENDI- 
TURES. 

$5,212,128 
6,474,703 


RECEIPTS. 

State, 17.831,037 

Counties, 5.794-55S 

Municipalities  (over  4,000 

population), 22,540,318  17,790,461 

Schools,  etc., 13.514,000  12,828,645 

Additional  (estimated),  .    .  2,975.000 

The  receipts  of  the  State  alone  for  the  year  ending 
May,  1895,  were  $12,873,786,  and  the  expenditures 
$13,622,769.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  discrep- 
ancy, there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  close 
of  the  year  of  over  $5,000,000,  due  to  an  excess  from 
former  fiscal  periods. 

Prisoners.— The  prisoners  in  the  peniten- 
tiaries and  jails  of  the  State  were,  in  1890,  as 
follows :  Whites,  born  of  native  parents,  2,- 
009;  one  or  both  parents  foreign,  1,757;  for- 
eign-born, 1,747;  parentage  unknown,  213; 
nativity  unknown,  23.  Other  colors :  Ne- 
groes, mostly  native-born,  738;  Chinese,  2. 


Paupers. — The  paupers  in  the  several 
almshouses  were,  in  1890,  as  follows:  Whites, 
born  of  native  parents,  1,327;  one  or  both 
parents  foreign,  320;  foreign  born,  2,539; 
parentage  unknown,  650;  nativity  unknown, 
70.     Other  colors:  negroes,  201;  Chinese,   i. 

Physical  Peatures. — The  State  is  crossed 
from  south  to  north,  or  rather  northeast,  bv 
two  great  mountain  chains,  the  Alleghenies 
and  the  Plue  Ridge  or  Kittatinny  range. 
These,  with  their  spurs  and  foot-hills,  cover 
fully  one-third  of  its  territory.  The  moun- 
tains attain  an  elevation  of  i.ooo  to  2,700 
feet ;  the  highest  point  where  they  are 
crossed  by  railroads  being  a  little  west  of  Al- 
toona,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsvlvania 
road,  and  at  Kane,  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Erie  line.  Southeast  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  the 
famous  limestone,  slate  and  sandstone  region 
of  the  State,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  sections  in  existence.  Enclosed  by 
the  mountains  are  numerous  vallevs  that  are 
unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  fertilitv.  The 
bituminous  coal  fields  are,  in  general,  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Alleghenies,  while  the 
anthracite  mines  are  limited  to  the  eastern 
side,  along  and  between  the  Susquehanna, 
Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  rivers.  The  moun- 
tains and  hills  give  rise  to  numerous  streams, 
which  flow  into  the  great  rivers  of  the  State, 
and  render  it  one  of  the  best  watered  sec- 
tions of  the  earth.  In  the  western  portion  of 
the  State  the  elevations  do  not  equal  those 
of  the  east  and  center  in  height,  and  the 
country  is  much  broken  by  moderate-sized 
hills  and  ridges,  interspersed  with  frequent 
valleys.  Leaving  out  the  steep  mountain 
chains  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  nearly 
every  foot  of  ground  is  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation. The  State,  as  a  whole,  considering 
its  area,  is  perhaps  the  richest  section  of  the 
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world  in  point  of  natural,  agricultural  and 
mineral  productions. 

Perry's  Victory. — The  great  victory  of 
Perry  on  Lake  Erie  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
{lortant  military  events  of  the  war  of  1812, 
and  gave  us  possession  of  the  lakes. 

Pctroliimi. — Although  petroleum,  or  nat- 
ural oil,  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
Pennsylvania  still  remains  the  great  produc- 
ing section.  Natural  oil  and  gas  have  been 
known  from  a  very  early  period,  but  were 
long  regarded  as  curiosities  rather  than  as 
articles  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  ear- 
liest French  writers  refer  to  them  as  exist- 
ing in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
along  the  Alleghenv  river  and  some  of  its 
tributaries.  The  oil  was  at  one  time  gathered 
as  a  medicine,  and  the  gas  was  treated  as  a 
natural  wonder.  For  a  long  period  nearly  all 
the  developments  in  this  direction  were  along 
Oil  creek,  from  above  Titusville  to  its  mouth 
at  Oil  City.  Col.  E.  L.  Drake  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  securing  the  natural  oil  on  a  large 
scale  as  a  commercial  commoditv.  He  drilled 
a  well  near  Titusville,  in  1859,  and  struck  a 
flow  of  oil  which  started  others  to  follow  his 
example.  A  wild  speculation  ensued  ;  oil  was 
found  in  immense  cjuantities,  and  hundreds 
of  men  made  and  lost  fortunes.  Beginning 
at  the  original  center  on  Oil  creek,  oil  has 
been  obtained  for  commercial  purposes  along 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Alleghenies  in 
every  county  through  which  they  extend,  and 
has  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
widely  distributed  products  of  the  United 
States.  Natural  gas  is  invariably  found  in 
connection  with  the  oil,  and,  at  some  points, 
prevails  in  quantities  that  make  it  scarcely 
second  in  value  to  the  latter  production.  Erie, 
Warren,  Franklin,  Titusville,  Corry,  Pitts- 
burg, Allegheny  and  a  number  of  the  cities 
and  towns  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 


are  largely  heated  and  illuminated  by  natural 
gas. 

Public  hiil^rot'cnuiits. — Pennsylvania  was 
one  of  the  first  States  in  the  Union  to  en- 
ter upon  a  general  system  of  public  improve- 
ments. Railroads  being  almost  unknown  un- 
til half  a  century  ago,  the  enterprise  of  the 
State  was  directed  mainlv  to  the  building  of 
canals,  which  were  the  great  highways  of  the 
age.  A  scheme  to  connect  Lake  Erie  with 
the  Delaware  river  was  projected  as  long  ago 
as  1762.  In  1824  the  State  started  a  gigantic 
plan  of  internal  improvements,  which  includ- 
ed canals  along  the  Delaware,  the  Susque- 
hanna, the  Juniata,  the  Conemaugh,  the 
Pjeaver  and  Shenango,  the  object  being  to 
connect  every  important  part  of  the  State 
with  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  The  main 
line  between  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  canal,  but  partly  of  a  system 
of  railroads  and  portages,  was  completed  in 
1831,  L'nfortunately,  about  the  time  the  canal 
system  was  well  under  way,  it  was  discovered 
that  railroads  were  bound  to  supersede  water 
transportation  ;  and  the  State,  after  incurring 
a  huge  debt  in  making  its  improvements,  was 
glad  to  dispose  of  them  at  a  low  price.  The 
main  line,  above  spoken  of,  was  sold  in  June, 
1857,  and  the  branches  have  been  transferred 
from  time  to  time  until  the  State  is  no  longer 
owner  of  any  canal  or  railroad  property.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sales  and  transfers  have  been 
so  managed  that  the  debt  incurred  for  public 
improvements  has  been  practically  extin- 
guished. 

Public  Buildiiii^s. — .Vside  from  the  capi- 
tol  buildings  at  Harrisburg,  the  main  public 
institutions  owned  or  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  State  are  as  follows  : 

NORM.XL    SCHOOLS. 

At  West  Chester,  Millersville,  Kutztown, 
Edinboro,     East     Stroudsburg,     Mansfield, 
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Shippensburg,  Bloonisl)urg,  Lock  Haven, 
Indiana,  California,  Slippery  Rock  and  Clar- 
ion. Some  of  these  are  owned  by  private 
corporations,  but  nearly  all  have  been  Intilt 
with  monev  supplied  by  the  State,  and  all  are 
under  its  supervision. 

PENITENTI.\RIES. 

Eastern  at  Philadelphia,  and  Western  at 
Allegheny.  The  latter  is  used  as  a  place  of 
punishment  for  desperate  and  confirmed 
criminals  from  Erie  and  the  western  and 
northwestern  counties  generally. 

REFORMATORIES. 

Industrial  at  Huntingdon  and  Reform 
School  at  Morganza.  Criminals  who  are 
thought  to  be  reclaimable  are  sent  to  both 
institutions  from  every  part  of  the  State. 

INSANE   ASYLUMS. 

At  Harrisburg,  Dixmont,  Xorristown, 
Danville  and  Warren.  The  latter  is  the  one 
where  the  unfortunate  from  Erie  county  are 
mainly  cared  for.  The  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  at  Philadelphia  (better 
known  as  Kirkbride's)  is  conducted  under 
private  auspices. 

ASYLUM    FOR    CHRONIC    INSANE. 

At   Wernersville,   Berks   county. 

soldiers"  and  sailors'  home  at  ERIE, 
containing  some  500  inmates  who  took  part 
in  the  war  for  the  Union  and  are  unable  to 
support  themselves. 

state  COLLEGE, 
in   Centre   county,   especially  established   for 
the  training  of  young  men  in  agricultural  and 
industrial  pursuits. 

hospitals 
for    injured   persons   in    the    anthracite    coal 
regions  at  Ashland  and  Hazleton  ;  for  injured 


persons  in  the  bituminous  and  semi-bitumin- 
ous coal  regions  at  Mercer,  Phillipsburg, 
Connellsville  and  Blossburg. 

soldiers'   orphan   SCHOOLS, 

at  Chester  Springs,  Harford  and  Uniontown. 

soldiers"     orphans'     industrial    SCHOOL, 

Scotland,  Franklin  county. 

TRAINING   SCHOOL   FOR   FEEBLE-MINDED   CHIL- 
DREN, 

at  Elwyn,  Delaware  county. 

FOR  TRAINING  IN     SPEECH  OF  DEAF   CHILDREN, 

at  Philadelphia. 

FOR  THE  CARE  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED, 

at  Polk,  A'enango  countv. 


STATE  ARSENAL, 


at  Harrisburg 


FISH    HATCHERIES, 

at  Erie,  Corry  and  Allentown. 

Public  Schools. —  [See  School  System.] 
Philadelphia. — The  largest  citv  in  Penn- 
svlvania,  and  its  conunercial  metropolis,  is 
s'tuated  at  the  junction  of  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  rivers.  It  had  a  population  of  over 
a  million  in  1890,  and  is  one  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  world.  The  city  ranks  second  of 

\  the  manufacturing  places  in  America,  and 
has  an  extensive  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce. The  Delaware  river  is  navigable  for 
the  largest  vessels  to  Philadelphia,  and  the 

'  citv  has  become  the  most  important  ship- 
building point  on  the  western  continent.  His- 
torically, Philadelphia  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  place  in  the  United  States.  The 
city  was  laid  out  by  William  Penn  in   1682. 

!    It   was  in   Philadelphia  that  the   Declaration 

]    of  Independence  was  adopted,  July  4th,  1776, 
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and  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  framed  in  1787.  The  city  was  the 
seat  of  the  United  States  Government  for  a 
number  of  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  Though  Washington  was  in- 
augurated first  President  in  New  York,  he 
hved  and  performed  his  official  duties  during 
most  of  his  eight  years'  term  in  Philadelphia. 
The  citv  contains  an  unusual  number  of 
handsome  and  interesting  buildings,  chief  of 
which  are  Independence  Hall,  the  U.  S.  Mint, 
the  citv  hall  (grandest  of  all  edifices  for  the 
purpose  in  America),  the  Masonic  and  Odd 
Fellows  "Temples,"  and  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Reading  railroad  stations.  No  other  city 
in  the  Union  surpasses  Philadelphia  in  the 
number  of  its  public  libraries,  art  galleries 
and  places  of  entertainment.  Fairmount 
Park,  the  great  pleasure  ground  of  the  city, 
has  few  rivals  and  no  superiors. 

Pittsburg. — The  second  city  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Monongahela  rivers,  where  they 
form  the  Ohio.  With  its  sister  citv  of  Alle- 
gheny, and  the  suburbs  belonging  to  both, 
Pittsburg  had  a  population  of  over  360,000  in 
iSyo,  making  it  the  eighth  in  rank  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  Union.  A  movement  is  in 
progress  to  consolidate  the  entire  population 
directly  tributar\*  to  Pittsburg  into  one  city, 
which,,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  successful. 
As  a  manufacturing  and  shipping  point, 
Pittsburg  is  hardly  surpassed  in  any  portion 
of  the  world.  It  excels  in  the  making  of  iron, 
steel  and  glass  :  but  almost  everv  other  kind 
of  manufacture  is  to  be  found  within  its  lim- 
its. The  city  is  surrounded  by  the  richest 
coal  district  in  America,  and  more  coal  is 
shipped  down  the  Ohio  and  by  the  various 
railroads  than  from  any  other  point.  While 
the  business  and  manufacturing  portions  is 
smokv  and  uninviting,  the  suburltan  districts 


are  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  parks, 
streets  and  residences.  Pittsburg  was  named 
after  William  Pitt,  the  celebrated  English 
statesman.  Historically  it  is  famous  as  the 
site  of  the  French  Fort  Duquesne,  and  as  the 
place  where  the  first  national  organizing  con- 
vention of  the  Republican  party  was  held,  but 
Fremont  was  nominated  for  President  in 
Philadelphia. 

Presidential  J'ote  of  Ponisyhania. — The 
Presidential  vote  of  the  State  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  United  States  Constitution  has 
been  as  follows  : 

1788. — George  Washington  elected  unani- 
mously. 

1792. — George  Washington  elected  unani- 
mously. 

1796. — The  State  cast  one  electoral  vote 
for  Adams,  Federalist  (who  was  elected), 
and  14  for  Jefferson,  Democratic-Republican. 

1800. — Jcflerson,  Dem-Rep.  (who  was 
elected),  received  8  of  the  electoral  votes  of 
the  State,  and  Adams,  Federalist,  7. 

1804.— The  State  gave  all  of  its  electoral 
votes  for  JefTerson,  Dem-Rep.,  who  was 
elected. 

1808. — The  vote  of  the  State  was  for  James 
Madison,  Dem-Rej)..  who  was  elected. 

1812. — The  State  gave  its  vote  to  James 
Madison,  Dem.-Rep.,  who  was  elected. 

1816. — James  Monroe,  Dem.-Rep.,  25,609; 
opposition  vote,  7,537.     (Monroe  elected). 

1820. — James  Monroe,  Dem.-Rep.,  was 
unanimously  elected. 

1824. — Andrew  Jackson,  35,894,  John 
Ouincy  Adams,  3,405  :  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  4,- 
186:  Henry  Clay,  1,701.  None  of  the  candi- 
dates receiving  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes,  the  election  was  thrown  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress, 
where  Adams  was  chosen.  All  of  the  above 
candillates  were  Democratic-Republicans. 
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1828. — Andrew  Jackson,  Democrat  (elect- 
cfl).  101,652;  John  Ouincy  Adams,  opposi- 
tion, 50,848. 

1832. — Andrew  Jackson,  Dem.  (elected), 
90,983;  William  Wirt,  Anti-Masonic,  66,716; 
Henry  Clay,  Anti-Jackson,  record  not  at 
hand. 

1836. — ]Martin  Van  Buren,  Dem.  (elected), 
9i'475;  William  H.  Harrison,  Anti-Mas., 
87,111. 

1840. — William  H.  Harrison,  Whig  (elect- 
ed), 144.021  ;  Martin  \^an  Buren,  Dem.,  143,- 
672. 

1844. — James  K.  Polk,  Dem.  (elected), 
167,245:  Henry  Clay,  Whig,  161,863;  James 
G.  Birney,  Abolitionist,  record  not  at  hand. 

1848. — Zachary  Taylor,  Whig  (elected), 
185,514;  Lewis  Cass,  Dem.,  171,998;  Martin 
\'an  Buren,  Free  Soil,   11,263. 

1852. — Franklin  Pierce,  Dem.  (elected), 
198,534;  Winfield  Scott,  Whig,  179,743; 
John  P.  Hale,  Free  Soil,  8,860. 

1856. — James  Buchanan  Dem.  (elected), 
230.500;  John  C.  Fremont,  Republican  and 
Fusion,  147,447;  Millard  Fillmore,  American 
?nd  Fusion.  82,229. 

i860. — Abraham  Lincoln,  Republican 
(elected),  268,030;  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
Northern  Dem.,  and  Jno.  C.  P>reckenridge, 
Southern  Dem.  (Fusion).  178,871:  John 
Bell,  American,  59,673.  A  portion  of  Mr. 
Douglas'  friends  would  not  enter  into  the 
B'usion  arrangement,  and  cast   16,677  votes. 

1864. — Abraham  Lincoln,  Rep.,  296,389; 
Geo.  B.  McClellan,  Dem.,  276,308. 

1868.— Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Rep.  (elected), 
342,280;  Horatio  Seymour,  Dem.,  313,382. 

1S72. — L'lysses  S.  Grant,  Rep.  (elected), 
349,689;  Horace  Greeley,  Liberal  Republican 
and  Democrat,  211,961:  James  Black,  Pro- 
hibition, 4,630. 

1876.— Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Rep.  (declar- 


ed elected),  384,184;  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Dem., 
366,204;  Peter  Cooper,  Greenback,  7,204; 
Green  Clay  Smith,  Pro.,  1,318;  James  B. 
Walker,  Anti-Secret  Society,  85. 

1880.— James  A.  Garfield,  Rep.  (elected), 
444,704;  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  Dem.,  407,- 
428:  James  B.  Weaver,  Greenback,  20,668; 
Neal  Dow,  Pro.,  1,939;  Jolm  D.  Phelps,  Anti- 
Masonic,  44. 

1884. — Grover  Cleveland,  Dem.  (elected), 
392,785:  James  G.  Blaine,  Rep.,  473,804; 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Greenback-Labor,  17,- 
002;  John  P.  St.  John,  Pro.,  15,737;  ^Ii'S- 
Belva  A.  Lockwood,  Equal  Rights,  3. 

1888. — Benjamin  Harrison,  Rep.  (elected), 
526,091:  Grover  Cleveland,  Dem.,  446,633; 
Clinton  B,  Fisk,  Pro.,  20,947;  A.  J.  Streeter, 
L'nion-Labor,  3,873. 

1892. — Grover  Cleveland,  Dem.  (elected), 
452,264;  Benjamin  Harrison,  Rep.,  516.01 1; 
John  Bidwell.  Pro.,  25,123;  James  B.  Weav- 
er, People's,  8,714;  Simon  ^^'ing,  Socialist- 
Labor,  808. 

1896. — ^^■illiam  ]\IcKinley,  Rep.  (elected), 
728,300:  \\'illiam  J.  Bryan,  Dem.,  427,125; 
Joshua  Levering,  Pro.,  19,274:  John  M.  Pal- 
mer. Jeffersonian.  11,000:  Charles  H.  IMatch- 
ett,  Socialistic-Labor,  1,683. 

Religious  l>C)ioiiii)iatioiis. — The  principal  re- 
ligious denominations  in  i8?)0  were  as  follows 
— the  total  number  of  communicants  being 
1,726,640,  or  a  percentage  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  32.84: 

Adventists,    i>952 

Baptists 86,620 

Brethren 2,350 

Catholics   (Roman) 559,127 

Catholic   Apostolic jt, 

Christadelphians,   60 

Christians 3-219 

Christian  Scientists,   ;  .  .  155 

Church  of  God 9>344 
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Church      of     the      New     Jerusalem 

(Swedenborgians),    744 

Communists,    250 

Congregationahsts,    9,818 

Disciples 12,007 

Dunkards 16,707 

Episcopalians,    57-36o 

Evangelicals,    4-2,379 

Eriends   (Quakers) ^3-^^-7 

German  Evangelical  Protestant 12.287 

German  Evangelical  Synod 5.-93 

Hebrew 8,029 

Latter  Day  Saints,   417 

Lutherans 219,725 

Mennonists 15.330 

Methodists 260,388 

jMoravians,   4.308 

Presbyterians 219,725 

Reformed  Church 124,700 

Schwenkfeldians,  30f3 

Salvation  Army 772 

Ethical  Societies 139 

Spiritualists 4.659 

Theosophists 25 

United  Brethren,    33.951 

L'nitarians,    1,171 

L'niversalists 2,209 

Independent  Societies, 948 

The  number  of  church  organizations  was 
10,175;  of  church  buildings,  9,624;  and  the 
estimated  value  of  church  property,  $85,- 
917-370. 

Royal  Govcrntncnt. — The  government  es- 
tablished by  Penn  and  perpetuated  under 
royal  control  was  overthrown  in  1776,  and, 
from  that  tinie  on,  the  people  have  managed 
their  own  affairs  (except  when  checked  and 
humbugged  bv  the   politicians  !) 

Railroads. — The  railroads  of  Pennsylvania 
are  among  the  most  important  in  the  whole 
countrv.     The  svstem  owned  and  controlled 


by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  is 
not  excelled  in  the  world;  and  the  Reading 
and  Lehigh  \'alley  systems  are  only  second  in 
extent,  value  and  usefulness.  According  to 
Cram"s  Atlas  for  1894,  Pennsylvania  stood 
second  in  the  number  of  miles  of  railroads  in 
use  of  all  the  States  in  the  L'nion,  Illinois 
alone  exceeding  her.  Of  the  9,027  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  State  at  that  date,  the  system 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  em- 
braced fully  one-half,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
balance  were  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Reading  and  Lehigh  A'alley  systems. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  reports 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  for  1894 
show  the  vast  railroad  interests  of  the  State : 

Capital $1,927,222,235 

Wages  paid  to  employes 99,683,991 

Employes,    176,228 

Revenue  and  Expenses. —  [See  Public  Re- 
ceipts, etc.] 

Rez'olntion — American. — It  is  to  the  lasting 
honor  of  Pennsylvania  that  she  was  not  only 
one  of  the  first  of  the  American  colonies  to 
protest  against  the  wrongs  of  the  mother 
country,  but  one  of  the  most  patriotic  in  de- 
fense of  liberty  and  independence.  Much  of 
this  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  men, 
if  not  the  greatest  man,  America  has  pro- 
duced. The  first  Continental  Congress  met 
in  Philadelphia  in  1774:  Washington  was 
elected  connnander-in-chief  at  the  same  citv 
^"  1775  ''  ^1^6  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  adopted  there  in  1776,  and  the  National 
Flag  in  1777.  Pennsylvania's  chief  citv  was 
the  seat  of  the  Colonial  government  during 
the  entire  period  of  the  Revolution,  except 
when  it  was  compelled  by  military  necessity 
to  move  to  Lancaster  and  York  for  brief  sea- 
sons. The  earliest  troops  to  march  to  the 
defense  of  Boston  from  south  of  the  Hudson 
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were  from  Pennsylvania,  and  tlie  Pennsylva- 
nia troops  were  known  as  "The  First  Regi- 
ment of  the  Army  of  the  United  Colonies, 
commanded  by  General  George  Washing- 
ton."' The  victories  of  Washington  at  Tren- 
ton and  Princeton,  in  1776,  were  chiefly  se- 
cured by  Pennsylvania  troops.  During  1777 
occurred  on  Pennsylvania  soil  the  battles  of 
Brandywine  and  Germantown,  and  the  "mas- 
sacre of  Paoli,"  all  in  September  of  that  year. 
A  number  of  minor  engagements  took  place 
about  the  same  time.  The  British  entered 
Philadelphia  in  September,  1777,  and  evacua- 
ted it  in  June,  177S.  During  the  winter  of 
1777-78,  the  American  army  w^as  encamped 
at  Valley  Forge,  on  the  Schuylkill  river 
above  Philadelphia,  where  they  endured 
hardships  that  are  almost  beyond  description. 
When  the  British  left  Philadelphia  they  were 
followed  by  Washington  across  New  Jersey, 
his  army  consisting  of  Pennsylvania  troops 
mainlv,  with  whom  he  won  the  famous  vic- 
tory of  Alonmouth.  Peace  with  Great  Bri- 
tain came  in  the  winter  of  1782-3.  The  Revo- 
lution was  largely  won  tlirough  the  aid  of 
Pennsylvania  officers,  soldiers,  statesmen  and 
financiers,  and  many  of  the  most  important 
events  of  that  momentous  era  took  place 
upon  her  soil.  New  England  and  Virginia 
have  taken  most  of  the  glory  of  the  Revolu- 
tion to  themselves,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of 
Penns}lvania,  the  "Keystone  of  the  arch," 
the  result  would  have  been  very  doubtful. 

Rii'crs.- — The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dela- 
ware, Suscjuehanna  and  Ohio.  Of  these  the 
main  tributaries  are  as  follows  :  Delaware — 
Schuylkill,  Lehigh  and  Lackawanna ;  Susque- 
hanna— North  Branch,  West  Branch  and 
Juniata  ;  Ohio — Allegheny,  Monogahela  and 
Beaver.     Of  the  minor  streams,  the  following 


are  worthy  of  special  note :  Flowing  into  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Ghe- 
mung,  Wyalusing  and  Lackawanna  ;  into  the 
West  Branch,  the  Sinnemalioning,  Clearfield, 
Buffalo,  Pine  and  Lycoming ;  into  the  main 
stream  of  the  Susquehanna  (below  Northum- 
berland), the  Conestoga,  Fishing,  Swatara, 
Conodoquinet,  Codorus  and  Conewago ;  into 
the  Allegheny,  the  Conewago,  Venango  (or 
French  creek).  Clarion,  Redbank  and  Kiski- 
minetas ;  into  the  Monongahela,  the  You- 
ghiogheny  and  Cheat  rivers  ;  into  the  Beaver, 
the  Shenango  and  ?^Iahoning.  The  Delaware 
is  navigable  from  Trenton  to  the  ocean  ;  the 
Susquehanna  flows  into  the  head  of  Chesa- 
peake bay,  which  is  one  of  the  great  water 
courses  of  the  country  ;  and  the  Ohio,  by  its 
connection  with  the  Mississippi  and  other 
rivers,  forms  one  of  the  grandest  systems  of 
iidand  communication  to  be  found  in  the  en- 
lire  world. 

Rebellions  and  Ripts. — In  1791  Congress 
passed  an  act  laying  a  small  excise  on  dis- 
tilled sjiirits.  This  was  very  distasteful  to  the 
counties  adjacent  to  Pittsburg,  where  the 
manufacture  of  whisky  was  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  citizens  generally 
determined  to  oppose  the  law,  and  various 
acts  of  violence  and  insubordination  ensued, 
covering  a  period  of  two  or  three  years.  Af- 
fairs finally  reached  a  stage  where  President 
Washington  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  compel 
an  enforcement  of  the  laws.  In  1794  he  called 
out  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania,  \'irginia, 
]\laryland  and  New  Jersey  to  the  number  of 
15,000,  with  orders  to  march  upon  the  revolt- 
ing counties  and  put  down  all  resistance  to 
the  laws  of  Congress.  This  large  force  over- 
awed the  insurrectionists,  and  peace  was 
promptly  restored.  The  incident  is  known  in 
history  as  "the  Whisky  Insurrection." 
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THE   FRIES  REBELLION.  RIOTS   OF    1877. 

A  disturbance  on  a  smaller  scale  broke  out  i  The  riots  in  1877  grew  out  of  a  dispute 
among  the  Germans  of  Lehigh.  Berks,  '  between  the  railroad  corporations  and  their 
Northampton  and  adjoining  counties  in  1798-  \  employes  over  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor. 
9.  which  is  chiefly  interesting  from  the  politi-  |  For  several  days  of  Julv  in  that  vear  nearly 
cal  effect  it  had  ui)on  those  sections.  It  !  every  railroad  in  the  State  was  obliged  to  sus- 
was  headed  by  John  Fries,  and  was  directed  '  pend  operations.  July  20th  to  the  25th.  a 
against  a  so-called  "house  tax"  that  had  been  '  niob  held  possession  of  Pittsburg,  and  the 
levied  by  Congress.  Several  arrests  were  '  disturbances  that  ensued  led  to  the  death  of 
made,  but  no  serious  punishment  followed.  ,  ^^ty  persons  and  the  destruction  of  $5,000,- 
The  agitation  connected  with  this  tax  is  gen-  :  00°  worth  of  property.  As  usual  in  such 
erally  understood  to  have  given  the  counties  '  ^^^^^'  ^'^^  militia  were  ordered  out,  and  mat- 
named  their  Democratic  complexion.  !  ^"^'^  '"''''''  'l^ieted,  after  a  great  expenditure 

■  of  monev  and  much  difficultv. 


NATIVE   AMERICAN    RIOTS. 

In  April  and  May,  1844,  occurred  the  dis 

turbances  in   Philadelphia  which  are  usuall; 

known  as  the  Native  American  riots.     A  bit 

ter  feeling,  for  some  cause,  had  grown  up  be 

tween  a  portion  of  the  native  born  Protest 

,  ^,    ^    .^  ,  ^,      ,       .       r-  ..1     1-       1        i    ^"  extensive  Strike.     The  companv  procured 

ants  of  that  city  and  the  foreign  Catholic  ele-    I  .,     ,    ,      ,,,..  „ 


H(_>MESTEAD   RU)T. 

The  latest  of  the  great  disturbances  in  the 
State  took  place  at  Homestead,  near  Pitts- 
burg, in  1892.  A  dispute  between  the  Carne- 
gie Company  and  some  of  its  employes  led  to 


ment,   which  resulted  in   serious  encounters, 
the  loss  of  a  number  of  lives  and  the  destruc- 


the  aid  of  the  "Pinkertons,"  a  well-known 
tective  force,  who  attempted  to  secure  pos- 
session of  the  works  at  Homestead  bv  strat- 


tion  of  some  Catholic  church  propertv.     The 

t,,   ,         •,■  .  11    1        ^  1        '  ^'g'"^'-     Tlie  strikers  learned  of  their  purpose 

State  militia  were  called  out,  and  peace  was    I  .  .       .  , 


restored  only  after  several  persons  had  been  ! 

killed  and  wounded.  j 

ANTI-SLAVERY   RIOTS.  I 

One   of  the   most  important   affairs   in   its  | 
results  that  ever  hapi)ened  in  the  State  took 
place    at    Christiana,    Lancaster    countv,    in 


deternnned  to  resist  it.  A  severe  hght 
occurred  on  July  Tith,  in  which  about  twenty 
persons  were  killed  and  twice  as  manv 
wounded.  The  whole  military  force  of  the 
State  was  placed  upon  duty,  and  succeeded  in 
so  settling  matters  that  the  works  partially 
resumed  operations  in  about  a  month.  As  in 
everal  of  the  instances  above  mentioned,  tl 


1851.     An   attempt  was  made  to  restore  an  '  ,        ti      1      1                 -i       ii           iv     1      cc     ^ 

^                           ^  ,  trouble    had    a    considerable    political    effect. 

escape<l  slave  to  his  master,  under  the  Fugi-  ;  ^^^    Carnegie  was  a  leading  Repubhcan.  and 

t:ve  Slave   Law  of  Congress,  which  was  re-  jj^^    tendency    of    the    Homestead    affair- 

sisted  with  bloody  consequences.     This  was  ..hether  justly  or  unjustly  is  not  argued  here 

at    the    time   when    hostility   to    slavery    was  ,  _\vas  to  drive  thousands  of  workingmen  into 

steadily    increasing    in    the    North,    and    the  ',  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  un- 

"Christiana  riot,"  as  it  became  known,  had  a  ■  doubtedly    led    to    the    election    of    Grover 

good  deal  of  influence  in  creating  the  Repub-  !  Clevelanfl  for  the  second  term  as   President 

lican  party.  1  of  the  United  States. 
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Richest  Counties  in  tlic  United  States. — Ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  census  of  1890, 
the  six  leading  counties  in  the  vahie  of  agri- 
cuhural  products  are  as  fohows  :  i,  Lancaster 
county.  Pa.,  $7,657,790;  2,  St.  Lawrence 
county,  X.  Y.,  $6,054,160;  3,  Cliester  county, 
Pa.,  $5,863,800;  4,  Worcester  county,  Mass., 
$5,489,430;  5,  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  $5,411,370; 
6,  Colusa  county,  Cal.,  $5,357,350.  Lancaster 
has  long  been  known  as  the  richest  farming 
county  in  America.  The  above  figures  do 
not  refer  to  the  value  of  the  land,  but  give 
the  value  of  the  yearly  farming  product. 
Lancaster  leads  by  great  odds  in  the  value  of 
farm  lands,  although  it  is  only  one-third  as 
large  as  St.  Lawrence  county,  X.  Y. 

Seal  of  the  State. — An  authentic  engrav- 
ing of  the  seal  of  the  State  is  printed  on  an- 
other page  of  this  book. 

State  Buildings.— [See  list  of  Public  Build- 
ings.] 

Slavery  Abolished. — As  in  most  or  all  of 
tlie  Colonies,  slavery  at  one  period  was  legal 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  act  for  the  gradual 
abolishment  of  slavery  passed  the  Assembly 
in  [March,  1780.  Every  person  in  bondage  at 
the  time  was  continued  in  slavery  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  and  the  children  of  slaves  became 
free  at  a  certain  age.  The  first  important 
proposition  in  Congress  to  limit  slavery  in 
the  territories  owned  by  the  United  States 
was  offered  bv  David  W'ilmot.a  Pennsylvania 
representative,  in  1840,  and  the  first  national 
convention  of  the  Republican  party  was  held 
in  Pittsburg  in  1856. 

Spa)iisli-Aiiicricaji  U'ar. — In  the  Spanish- 
American  \\'ar  no  State  won  a  prouder 
record  through  her  citizen  soldiers  than 
Pennsylvania.  The  President's  call  for  125,- 
000  men  was  issued  April  25,  1897,  and  on 
the  26th,  over  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
Xational  Guard  reported  for  duty  at  Mount 


Gretna.  The  State  quota  was  10,860,  and  in 
addition  to  the  8,546  that  reported  7,739  vol- 
j  unteered.  If  the  regimental  organizations 
■  could  have  been  held  under  the  Ignited  States 
regulations,  the  whole  division  would  have 
entered  the  Federal  service.  The  quota  un- 
der second  call  was  6,730.  The  ist,  3d, 
4th,  5th,  9th  and  i6th  regiments  went  to 
Chickamauga,  the  2d  to  Delaware  and  Xew 
Jersey,  and  the  others  to  Camp  Alger.  The 
4th  and  1 6th,  batteries  A,  B  and  C,  the  Sheri- 
dan and  1st  Philadelphia  Cavalry  Troops  and 
the  Governor's  Troop  served  in  Porto  Rico, 
where  the  i6th  gallantly  engaged  the  Span- 
ish. The  loth  was  ordered  to  Manila,  where 
it  covered  itself  with  glory  under  the  lament- 
ed Colonel  Hawkins.  The  history  of  the  loth 
is  given  fully  in  the  general  history  of  the 
county. 

Sutiuiier  Resorts. — The  best  known  health 
and  summer  resorts  are  at  Bedford,  Cresson, 
^linnequa,  Cambridge  and  Saegertown.  The 
mineral  springs  at  Bedford  have  been  cele- 
brated for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  are 
among  the  most  valuable  known.  Forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  they  were  the  most  popular 
in  the  Union,  being  a  famous  resort  for  poli- 
ticians of  national  fame.  The  water  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  of  a  mineral  character  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

State    Ofhccrs. —  [See    Executive    Officers.] 
Salaries  of  State  Officers. — The  salaries  and 
fees  attached  to  some  of  the  principal  execu- 
tive offices  were  as  follows  in  1894: 

Salary 

(per  year'.  Fees,  etc. 

Governor, fio.ooo  .... 

Lieutenant-Governor, 5,eoo  .... 

Sec'y  of  the  Commonwealth,       .        4.000  $13,067 

Deputy  Secretary, 2,500  .... 

Auditor  General,          4,000  525 

State  Treasurer, 5,000  525 

Attorney  General, 3- 500  7.600 

Deputy  Attorney  General,  .    .    .       4,000  .... 
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Salary 

(per  year).  Fees,  etc. 

Insurance  Commissioner,     .    .    .  ^3,000  l'4.37o 

Dep.  Insurance  Commissioner,  1,800  .... 

Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  .    .  4,000  .... 

Dep.  Sec'y  of  Internal  Affairs,    .  2,300  .... 

Supt.  Public  Instruction,      .    .    .  4,000  .... 

Two  Deputies  (each) 1,800  .... 

Adjutant  General 2,500  .... 

State  Librarian, 2,500  .... 

First  Assistant  Librarian,  ....  1,800  .... 

Superintendent  of  Banking.     .    .  4,000  .... 

Djputy  Supt.  of  Banking,     ,    .    .  1,400  .... 

Factory  Inspector, 3i000  .... 

Sec'y  Board  of  Agriculture,     .    .  2,500  .... 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  .  2,000  .... 

Supt.  of  Public  Printing,  ....  1,600  .    .    . 

Stoic. — The  State  contains  nearly  all  the 
ornamental  and  building  stones  in  general 
tise,  but  slate,  limestone  and  sandstone  are 
the  leading  products  in  this  direction.  Slate 
is  procured  in  great  quantities  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Kittatinny  range,  in  Lehigh  and 
Northampton  counties,  and  the  other  stones 
named  are  distributed  generally  over  the 
State.  A  fine  variety  of  marble  is  occasion- 
ally found,  and  the  greenstone,  extensively 
used  in  building  in  some  of  the  eastern  cities, 
belongs  almost   exclusively  to   Pennsylvania. 

Soiators  from  Pcniisyk'aiiia  in  U.  S.  Con- 
gress.—  [See  V .  S.  Senators.] 

School  Systoii. — The  jniblic  school  system 
of  Pennsylvania  is  properly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  in  the  Union.  It  was  a  cardinal 
principle  of  William  Penn,  in  establishing  his 
colony,  that  a  good  education  should  be  open 
to  every  child  born  within  its  limits.  (  )ne  of 
the  earliest  provisions  made  bv  the  State  was 
for  an  academy  in  every  county.  When  the 
common  school  idea  came  into  vogue,  it 
was  eagerly  embraced  bv  the  old-time  Gov- 
ernors, who  lost  no  opportunity  for  recom- 
mending it  to  the  Legislature.  The  first  law 
on  the  subject  was  passed  during  the  admin- 
istration   of    Governor    Wolf,   and   this  was 


improved,  at  various  times,  by  the  efforts  of 
Governors  Ritner,  Packer,  and  others,  aided 
by  such  men  as  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Thomas 
H.  Burrowes  and  Henry  L.  Dieffcnbach.  A 
more  complete  account  of  the  system  than 
can  be  given  here  will  be  found  in  the  general 
b.istory  of  Fayette  county,  and  a  list  oi  the 
State  Normal  Schools  is  given  elsewhere. 
The  following  statistics,  from  the  State  re- 
ports for  1893,  are  of  value  in  this  comiec- 
tion  : 

Number  of  school  districts,         2,386 

Number  of  schools, 24.012 

Number  of  male  teachers .    .  8,245 

Number  of  female  teachers i7,7iS 

Average   salaries   of   male   teachers   per 

mouth, 143  94 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per 

month, 33  04 

Average  length  of  school  term  in  months,  S  10 

Number  of  pupils, 994  407 

Cost  of  tuition  for  the  year $S  468,437 

Triangle. — The  triangular  part  of  Erie 
county  between  the  parallel  of  42°  north  lati- 
tude and  Lake  Erie,  was  bought  from  the 
U.  S.  by  Pennsylvania  in  17S8. 

Timber. — Probablv  no  portion  of  the  world 
was  more  densely  covered  with  timber  than 
Pennsylvania  when  opened  to  white  settle- 
ment. Every  kind  of  timber  that  grows  in 
the  temperate  zone  was  found  in  the  State, 
including  among  the  principal  varieties  pine, 
hemlock,  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  ash,  cucum- 
ber— in  fact,  almost  any  sort  that  can  be 
named.  L'nfortunately  for  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  the  timber  has  been  recklessly  des- 
troyetl,  and  but  few  large  bodies  remain,  most 
of  these  being  at  remote  points.  Sugges- 
tions have  been  made  in  favor  of  a  general 
system  of  tree  propagation,  and  there  is  not 
much  doubt  that  some  day  the  mountains  and 
hillsides  will  again  be  covered  with  valuable 
timber,  under  the  care  of  the  State.  ]\Ieas- 
ures  have  also  been  adopted  that  will  eventu- 
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ally  lead  to  a  wider  cultivation  of  trees  along 
the  highways  and  upon  the  banks  of  the 
streams. 

Universities  and  Colleges. — No  State  in  the 
Union  has  given  more  attention  to  the  higher 
education  of  its  citizens  than  Pennsylvania. 
Aside  from  her  splendid  system  of  public 
schools  and  academies,  some  of  the  largest 
and  best  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
world  are  located  within  her  boundaries. 
Among  the  most  widely  known  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pitts- 
burg. 

Jefiferson  ]\Iedical  College,  Philadelphia. 

Girard  College  for  Orphans,  Philadelphia. 

Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem. 

Allegheny  College,  Meadville. 

State  College,  Centre  county. 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle. 

Haverford  College,  near  Philadelphia. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster. 

St.  \'incent"s,  near  Latrobe. 

A'illa  Xova,  near  Philadelphia. 

Swarthmore  College,  Delaware  county. 

Lafayette  College,  Easton. 

Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Wash- 
ington. 

Bucknell  University,  Lewisbur^. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Brvn  Alawr. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  leading  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  State,  nearlv  every 
county  containing  one  or  more  that  are  only 
second  to  the  above-named  in  reputation. 

United  States  Coistituticvi. — As  previouslv 
mentioned,  the  convention  which  drafted  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  held 
in  Philadelphia.  The  State  was  the  second 
one  to  ratify  this  invaluable  document,  little 


Delaware,  under  Pennsylvania  influence,  hav- 
ing been  the  first.  The  ratification  by  Dela- 
ware was  December  7,  1787,  and  bv  Pennsvl- 
vania  December  12th  of  the  same  vear.  The 
delegation  from  Pennsylvania  who  helped  to 
frame  and  who  signed  the  Constitution  of  the 
LTnited  States  were:  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thomas  Mifflin,  Thomas  Fitzsimmons, 
James  Wilson,  Robert  Morris,  George  Cly- 
mer,  Jared  Ingersoll,  Gouverneur  Morris. 

United  States  Ofdeers — Prineipal  ones  from 
Pennsylvania.- — Below  is  a  list  of  the  persons 
from  Pennsylvania  who  have  held  leading  po- 
sitions in  the  civil  service  of  the  United 
States  Government  at  Washington : 

PRESIDENTS,    -M'POIXTED    PRIOR    TO    THE    CON- 
STITUTION. 

Thomas  Mifflin Nov.  3,  1783 

Arthur  St.  Clair, Feb.  2,  1787 

PRESIDENT,    ELECTED    UNDER    THE    CONSTITU- 
TION. 

Term  of 

service. 

James    Buchanan, 1857-1861 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

George   M.  Dallas, 1845- 1849 

SECRET.\RIES  OF  ST.-VTE. 

Timothy  Pickering 1795- 1800 

James  Buchanan,    1845- 1849 

Jeremiah  S.  Black,   1860-1S61 

SECRET.-\RIES   OF   THE   TRE.-VSURY. 

Albert  Gallatin, 1801-1814 

Alexander  J.  Dallas, 1814-1817 

Richard  Rush,   1S25-1829 

Samuel  D.  Ligham,   1S29-1831 

William  J.  Duane,    1833 

Walter  Forward 1841-1843 

WilHam  M.  Meredith,  1849- 1850 
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SECRETARIES   OE  WAR. 

Timothy  Pickering,    1/95 

James  ^I.  Porter 1843-1844 

William    Wilkins,  1844-1845 

Simon  Cameron 1861-1862 

Edwin  M.  Stanton 1862-1868 

J.  Donald  Cameron, 1876-1877 

SECRETARIES    OF    THE    NAVY. 

William  Jones,    1813-1S14 

Adolph  E.  Borie,   1869 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

T.  M.  T.  McKennan 1850 

POSTMASTERS   GENERAL. 

Timothy  Pickering 1791-1795 

James  Campbell,   1853-1857 

John  Wanamaker 1889-1893 

Robert  Emory  Smith 1898 

ATTORNEYS   CENERAE. 

William  Bradford 1794- 1795 

Richard  Rush 1814-1817 

Henry  D.  Gilpin 1840-1841 

Jeremiah  S.  Black,   1857-1860 

Edwin  AI.  Stanton 1860-1861 

Wayne  :\Iac\^eagh 1881 

Benjamin  H.  Brewster 1881-1885 

ASSOCIATE   JUSTICES   OF  THE   SUPREME    COURT. 

James  Wilson 1789- 1798 

Henry   Baldwin 1830-1846 

Robert  C.  Grier 1846-1870 

William  Strong,    1870- 1880 

George   Shiras,    1892 

PRESIDENTS  PRO  TEM  OF  THE  SENATE. 

W'illiam  Bingham,    1797 

Andrew  Gregg ■ 1809 

James   Ross 1/97-1799 


SPEAKERS   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES. 

F.  A.  Muhlenberg,   1 789-1 791 

F.  A.  Muhlenberg,   I793-I795 

Galusha  A.  Grow, 1861-1863 

Samuel  J.  Randall,  1876-1S81 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS. 

Joseph  Casey,   1863-1870 

United  States  Soiators. — The  Senators  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from 
Pennsylvania  have  been  as  follows  : 

William  Maclay 1 789-1 791 

Robert  Morris,   1789-1795 

Albert    Gallatin 1 793-1 794 

James   Ross,    1794-1803 

William  Bingham,    1795-1801 

John  P.  G.  Aluhlenberg ■ iSoi 

George  Logan,   1801-1807 

Samuel   :Maclay,    1S03-1808 

Andrew  Gregg 1807-1813 

Michael  Leib 1808-1814 

Abner   Leacock,    1813-1819 

Jonathan  Roberts 1814-1821 

Waher  Lowrie 1819-1825 

William    Findlay,    1821-1827 

William  Marks 1 825-1 831 

Isaac  D.  Barnard 1827-183 1 

George   :\Iifflin   Dallas 1831-1833 

William  Wilkins 1831-1834 

Samuel   INIcKean 1833-1839 

James   Buchanan 1834-1845 

Daniel  Sturgeon 1839-1851 

Simon    Cameron 1845-1849 

James   Cooper 1849-1855 

Richard    Brodhead 1851-1857 

William  Bigler 1855-1861 

Simon  Cameron 1857-1861 

David  Wilmot 1861-1863 

Edgar   Cowan 1861-1867 

Charles  R.  Buckalew 1863-1869 

vSimon  Cameron, ,. 1867-1877 
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John    Scott 1869-1875 

William  A.   Wallace 1875-1881 

J.   Donald   Cameron 1877  ■ 

John  I.  Alitchell 1881-1887 

Matthew  Stanley  Quay 1887-1899 

Boies   Penrose,    1897 

United  Slates  Rcprcsciitatiz'cs  in  Co]igrcss.- — 
Of  the  members  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
gentlemen  named  below  have  been  among 
the  most  distinguished  : 

Henry  Baldwin,  Horace  Binney,  James  lUi- 
chanan,  Charles  R.  Buckalew,  Joseph  Casey, 
John  Cessna,  Hiester  Clymer,  John  Covode, 
Andrew  G.  Curtin,  John  Dalzell,  John  L. 
Dawson,  Henry  D.  Foster,  Albert  Gallatin, 
Galusha  A.  Grow,  Samuel  D.  Ingham, 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll, 
J.  Glancy  Jones,  George  A.  Jenks,  William 
D.  Kelley,  John  C.  Kunkel,  D.  J.  Morrell. 
Edward  J.  :^rorris,  F.  A.  Muhlenburg,  Will- 
iam ^lutchler,  James  Pollock,  Alexander 
Ramsey,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Glenni  W'.  Sco- 
field,  John  Scott,  \A'illiam  L.  Scott,  Joseph  C. 
Sibley,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Andrew  Stewart, 
Charles  W.  Stone,  William  Strong,  James 
Thompson,  Richard  \'aux,  William  Wilkins, 
David  Wilmot,  George  W.  Woodward,  Hen- 
drick  B.  Wright. 

J'icc-Prcsidciit. — The  only  A'ice-President 
the  State  has  furnished  to  the  Union  was 
George  M.  Dallas,  of  Philadel])hia,  elected 
with  President  Polk,  in  1844.  The  unsuc- 
cessful candidates  from  the  State  for  Mce- 
President  have  been  as  follows  :  Albert  Gal- 
latin, on  the  Anti-Jackson  ticket  with  William 
H.  Crawford,  in  1824;  and  William  Wilkins, 
Democrat,  John  Sergeant,  Anti-Jackson,  and 
Amos  Ellmaker,  Anti-Masonic,  all  in  1832. 
The  parents  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  eminent 
statesman,     elected    A'ice-President    on     the 


ticket  with  Jackson,  in  1828,  moved  from 
Lancaster  county  to  South  Carolina  but  a 
short  time  before  his  birth. 

/  ofcs  for  Goz'cnior. — The  following  has 
I)een  the  vote  for  the  j^rincipal  gu]>ernatorial 
candidates  since  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1790: 

1790. — Thomas  Mitflin,  Democratic-Re- 
publican, 2~.y2S:  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Federal- 
ist, 2,802. 

1793- — ThiMiias  Mit'flin,  Dem-Rep.,  18,590; 
F.  A.  Muhlenberg,  Fed.,  10,706. 

1796. — Thomas  Mittlin,  Dem-Rep.,  30,020; 
1*.  A.  Muhlenberg,  Feil.,  1,011. 

1799- — Thomas  ]\IcKean,  Dem-Rep.,  38,- 
036:   James  Ross,  Fed.,  32,641. 

1802. — Thomas  McKean,  Dem-Rep.,  47,- 
879;  James  Ross,  Fed.,  17,037. 

1808. — Simon  Snyder,  Dem-Rep.,  67,975  ; 
James  Ross,  Fed.,  39,575;  John  Spayd,  Inde- 
pendent, 4,006. 

1811. — Simon  Snyder,  Dem-Rep.,  52,319; 
William  Tighlman,  Ind.,  3,609. 

1814.^ — Simon  Snyder,  Dem-Rep.,  51,099; 
Isaac  Wayne,  Fed.,  29,566;  G.  Lattimer,  Ind., 
910. 

1817. — William  Findlay,  Dem-Rep.,  66,- 
331  ;  Joseph  Hiester,  Fed.,  59,272. 

1820. — Joseph  Hiester,  Fed.,  67,905;  Will- 
iam Findlay,  Dem-Rep.,  66,300. 

1823.— J.  A.  Schulze,  Dem-Rep.,  89,928; 
Andrew  Gregg,  Fed.,  64.205. 

1826. — J.  Andrew  Schulze,  Dem-Rep.,  ■/2,- 
710:  John  Sergeant,  Fed.,  1,175;  scattering, 
1,174. 

1829. — George  Wolf,  Democrat,  78,219; 
Joseph  Ritner,  Anti-Masonic,  51.776. 

1 832. ^George  Wolf,  Dem.,  91,335  :  Joseph 
Ritner,  Anti-Mas.,  88,165. 

1835.— Jose])h  Ritner,  Anti-Mas.,  94,023; 
George  Wolf,  Dem.,  65,804;  Henry  A.  Muhl- 
enberg, Dem.,  40,586. 
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1838.— David  R.  Porter,  Dem.,  127,827; 
Joseph  Ritner.  Anti-^Ias.,   122,321. 

1841. — David  R.  Porter.  Dem,,  136,504; 
John  Banks,  Whig,  113,473;  F,  J.  Lemovne, 
Abolition,  763. 

1844. — Francis  R.  Shunk,  Dem.,  160,322; 
Joseph  Markle,  Whig,  156,040. 

1847. — Francis  R.  Shunk,  Dem.,  146,081  ; 
James  Irvin,  Whig,  128,148;  Emanuel  C. 
Reigart,  I\ative  American,  11,247;  F.  J.  Le- 
movne, Abolition,  1,861. 

1848.— William  F.  Johnson,  Whig,  168,- 
522;    Morris  Longstreth,  Dem.,  168,225. 

1851.— William  Bigler,  Dem.,  186,489;  | 
William  F.  Johnston,  Whig,  178,034;  Kim-  1 
ber  Cleaver,  Native  American,  1,850. 

1854. — James   Pollock,  Whig    and    Know   ! 
Nothing,    203,822 ;     William    Bigler,    Dem., 
166,991  ;    B.  Rush  Bradford,  Native  Ameri- 
can, 2,194. 

1857.— William  F.  Packer,  Dem.,  188,846; 
David  Wilmot,  Fusion,  149,139;  Isaac  Hazle- 
hurst,  American,  28,168. 

i860. — Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Republican, 
262,346;    Henry  D.  Foster,  Dem.,  230,239. 

1863. — Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Rep.,  269,506; 
George  W.  Woodward,  Dem.,  254,171. 

1866.— John  W.  Geary,  Rep.,  307,274; 
Hiester  Clymer,   Dem.,  290,097. 

1869. — John  W.  Geary,  Rep.,  290,552;  Asa 
Packer,  Dem.,  285,956. 

1872. — John  F.  Hartranft,  Rep.,  353,387; 
Charles  R.  Buckalew,  Dem.,  317,760;  S.  B. 
Chase,  Phohibition,  1,197. 

1875.— John  F.  Hartranft,  Rep.,  304,175; 
Cyrus  L.  Pershing,  Dem.,  292,145;  R.  Aud- 
ley  Brown,  Pro.,  13.244. 

1878.— Henry  M.  Hoyt,  Rep.,  319,490; 
Andrew  H.  Dill,  Dem.,  297,137:  Samuel  R. 
Mason,  Greenback,  81,758;  Franklin  H. 
Lane.  Pro..  3,753. 

1882.— Robert  E.  Pattison.  Dem.,  355-791  ; 


James  A.  Beaver,  Rep.,  315,589;  John  Stew- 
art, Independent  Republican,  43,743  ;  Thomas 
A.  Armstrong,  Greenback-Labor,  23,996; 
Alfred  C.  Pettit,  Pro.,  5.196. 

1886. — James  A.  Beaver,  Rep.,  412,285; 
Chauncey  F.  Black,  Dem.,  369.634;  Charles 
S.  Wolfe.  Pro.  and  Ind.  Rep.,  32,458;  Robert 
J.  Houston.  Greenl.iack-Labor.  4,835. 

1890. — Robert  E.  Pattison.  Dem.,  464.209; 
George  B.  Delamater,  Rep.,  447.655  ;  John 
D.  Gill,  Pro.,  16,108;  Theo.  P.  Rynder, 
Greenback-Labor,  224. 

1894.— Daniel  H.  Hastings,  Rep.,  574.801  ; 
WiUiam  M.  Singerly,  Dem...  333.404;  Charles 
L  Hawley,  Pro.,  23,433;  J.  T.  Ailman,  Popu- 
list, 19,464:  Thomas  H.  Grundy,  Socialist- 
Labor,  1.733. 

-  1898.— William  A.  vStone.  Rep..  476.206; 
George  A.  Jenks,  Dem.,  358.300:  Silas  C. 
Swallow.  Pro..  125.746;  J.  M.  Barnes,  Social- 
istic-Labor, 4,278. 

J'cgctablc  Productions.— 'Eytryth'mg  that  can 
be  grown  in  the  temperate  regions  is  pro- 
duced in  Pennsylvania,  with,  perhaps,  as 
nmch  ease  and  abundance  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

J'aliiafioiis. — The  valuations  of  real  and 
personal  property  for  1890  are  herewith  sub- 
mitted ; 

Real  estate  with  improvements,  .  .  .  $3,781,117,285 
Livestock  and  farming  implements,  .  140,699,613 

Mines  and  quarries, 361,888,490 

Machinery   of   mills   and    product   on 

hand, 486,944,603 

Railroads  and  equipments, 455,446,676 

Telegraphs,  telephones,  shipping  and 

canals 87,347,794 

Miscellaneous 777.541, 606 

Gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,     .    .  99.700,483 

Total, 56,190,746,550 

WEAI,TH    .4.ND   T.\XATION. 

18S0.  1890. 

True  value  of  real  and 
personal  property,  .14,942,000,000        $6,190,746,550 
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Real  Personal 

Estate.  Property. 

Assessed  value,  ....    ^2, 042, 016,599      1617,780,310 

iSSo.  1S90. 

Ad  valorem  taxation,    .  ^28, 799, 334        f37)337,o62 

Per  capita, 6  72  7  10 

Rate  per  hundred  of  as- 
sessed valuation,    .    .  171  i  40 

Rate  per  hundred  of  true 

valuation,      .....  o  58  o  60 

jraxiic,  A)itho)iy. — An  extended  account  of 
the  life,  death  and  important  pubHc  services 
of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  I'ennsylvania's 
most  eminent  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
v.-ar,  will  be  found  in  the  histories  of  Chester 
and  Erie  counties. 

U'caltli. — Pennsylvania  is  second  in  wealth 
of  the  States  of  the  Union,  being  exceeded 
onlv  by  New  York. 

Jl'ar  of  18 1 2. — During  the  last  war  with 
Great  Britain,  usually  known  as  the  "War 
of  181 2,"  but  which  really  lasted  from  June 
19,  1812,  to  the  spring  of  1815,  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  were  enthusiastic  for  the 
American  cause.  When  the  war  opened  the 
Governor  asked  for  14,000  volunteers,  and 
three  times  as  many  were  offered  within  a 
few  weeks.  The  British  at  no  time  gained 
a  footing  on  Pennsylvania  soil,  but  the  troops 
of  the  State  were  kept  constantly  on  the  alert 
to  repel  rumored  or  threatened  attacks  upon 
Erie  and  Philadelphia.  Detachments  of 
Pennsylvania  volunteers  rendered  good  ser- 
vice in  the  battles  along  the  Niagara,  and 
others  responded  with  alacrity  to  the  call  of 
the  countrv  when  Washington  was  burned 
and  the  enemv  marched  upon  Baltimore. 
The  victorious  fleet  of  Perry  was  partly  built 
and  entirely  created  and  equipped  in  the  har- 
bor of  Erie,  and  largely  manned  by  volun- 
teers from  the  Pennsylvania  militia  stationed 
at  the  post.  During  the  war  the  little  navy 
of  the  United  States  rendered  distinguished 
service,  on  the  ocean  as  well  as  the  lakes, 


and  among  the  most  famous  of  its  heroes 
were  four  Pennsylvanians — Stephen  Deca- 
tur, James  Biddle,  Charles  Stewart  and  Jesse 
D.  Elliott.  Each  of  these  received  well-merit- 
ed testimonials  from  his  native  State,  and 
tliey  were  well  deserving  of  the  honors  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  the  grateful  people  of 
Pennsylvania. 

War  li'itJi  Mexico. — In  the  war  with  ^Mexico, 
1846-7,  the  State  offered  nine  regiments — 
four  times  her  quota.  Two  regiments  and 
tW'O  additional  companies  were  accepted  and 
sent  to  the  seat  of  war.  These  were  among 
the  most  efficient  in  the  service,  and,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  won  the  special  commenda- 
tion of  the  conmianding  general.  The  State 
has  erected  a  handsome  monument  to  the 
memory  of  her  fallen  soldiers  in  the  Mexican 
w"ar  on  the  capitol  grounds  at  Harrisburg. 
War  for  the  Union. — Under  the  direction  of 
I  her  patriotic  Governor,  Andrew  G.  Curtin, 
1  I'enns}  Ivania  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  and 
energetic  of  the  loyal  States  in  defense  of  the 
!  Union  during  the  memorable  struggle  which 
lasted  from  1861  to  '65.  President  Lincoln's 
first  call  for  75,000  volunteers  to  maintain  the 
national  authority  was  made  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1S61.  On  the  i8th  of  that  month  over 
500  Pennsvlvania  soldiers  reached  Washing- 
ton, being  the  first  State  troops  to  arrive  at 
the  National  Capital  in  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation.  On  the  way  through 
Ealtimore  they  were  grossly  insulted,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  to  Washington  without  a 
fight.  By  the  end  of  April  twenty-five  regi- 
ments had  been  sent  forward — nearly  twice 
the  number  asked  for  from  the  State — and 
steps  had  been  taken  for  the  organization  of 
a  large  reserve  force.  From  that  time  to  the 
close  of  the  war  Pennsylvania  met  every  call 
heartilv  and  promptly,  and  there  was  scarcely 
an  important  battle  in  which  her  brave  men 
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did  not  take  a  conspicuous  part.  The  total 
lunnber  of  men  furnished  by  the  State  during 
the  contest  was  387,284,  of  whom  60,000  were 
killed  in  battle,  35.000  mortally  wounded,  and 
many  thousands  died  of  disease  in  camps, 
hospitals  and  elsewhere. 

BATTLES  AT   GETTYSBURG. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1863,  the  main 
Southern  army,  led  by  General  Lee,  invaded 
the  State,  by  way  of  the  Cumberland  Valley, 
in  the  hope  of  transferring  the  scene  of  war 
in  the  East  from  Virginia  to  Northern  soil. 
A  portion  of  the  force  reached  York  and 
penetrated  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Harris- 
burg;  but  learning  that  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac was  marching  northward,  Lee  rapidly 
concentrated  his  men  in  the  direction  of  Get- 
tysburg. The  two  armies  came  together  at 
the  latter  place,  and  a  series  of  battles  ensued 
en  the  ist,  2d  and  3d  of  Julv,  which  were  not 
cnly  among  the  most  desperate  of  the  war, 
but  among  the  bloodiest  in  history.  The 
Southerners  were  repulsed  at  every  point  and 
Lee  was  glad  to  withdraw  his  shattered  force 
through  a  gap  in  the  mountains  to  a  place  of 
safety  south  of  the  Potomac.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Southerners  engaged  at  Gettysburg 
were  70,000  in  number,  with  250  guns  ;  the 
L'nion  troops  numbered  some  80,000,  with 
300  guns.  The  Union  loss,  as  given  by  Gen- 
eral Bingham,  in  his  address  at  Gettysburg 
in  1889,  was:  3,063  killed,  14,492  wounded 
and  5,455  missing — a  total  of  22.990;  that 
of  the  Southerners  was  never  fully  returned, 
but  is  thought — in  killed,  wounded  and  pris- 
oners— to  have  been  about  27,500.  Many 
jjrominent  officers  were  killed,  or  died  of 
their  wounds,  including  Generals  Reynolds, 
A'incent,  ^^'eed,  Zuck,  and  Farnsworth,  of  the 
Union  army,  and  Generals  Pender,  Barks- 
dale,  Armstead,  Garnett  and  Semmes,  of  the 


Southern.  General  Meade,  commander  of 
the  L^nion  forces,  several  of  his  leading  offi- 
cers, pre-eminently  Generals  Hancock,  Rey- 
nolds, Geary,  Mncent,  Gregg  and  McCand- 
less,  and  26,628  of  his  army,  were  Pennsyl- 
vanians. 

BURXING    OF    CHAMEERSBURG. 

A  sudden  dash  into  the  State,  for  the  os- 
tensible purpose  of  retaliation  upon  the 
North  for  the  injuries  done  to  property  in  the 
Shenandoah  \'alley  by  the  L'nion  troops,  was 
niade  on  July  29,  1864,  by  a  considerable 
body  of  Southerners  under  the  lead  of  Gen- 
cial  ]\IcCausland.  They  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  Chambersburg  earlv  in  the  morning 
of  the  30th  of  July,  and  entered  the  place 
soon  after  daylight,  there  being  no  Union 
force  in  that  section  of  sufficient  size  to  op- 
pose their  progress.  An  immediate  demand 
was  made  upon  the  citizens  for  $100,000  in 
gold,  or  $500,000  in  greenbacks,  to  be  paid 
within  a  half  an  hour,  under  the  threat  of 
burning  the  town.  This,  of  course,  the  peo- 
ple were  unable  to  do,  and,  while  negotia- 
tions were  going  on,  the  town  was  set  on  fire 
in  a  hundred  places,  and  the  main  portion 
destroyed.  Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
property  were  eaten  up  by  the  flames  within 
a  few  hours,  and  3,000  persons  robbed  of 
their  homes,  money  and  valuables.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  the  war, 
and  has  rendered  the  name  of  General  Mc- 
Causland  forever  odious.  Having  accom- 
plished their  object,  the  enemy  hurried  back 
to  the  Southern  lines,  plundering  the  L^nion 
farmers  of  horses,  provisions,  etc.,  on  the 
way. 

GENEROUS    CARE    OF    SOLDIERS'    AND    SAILORS' 
ORPHANS. 

The  State  has  remembered  the  deeds  of  its 
gallant    men   who   fought   in   defense   of   the 
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Union,  with  cliaracteristic  generosity.  One 
".if  its  first  acts  was  to  provide  a  series  of  or- 
phan schools,  in  which  the  children  of  de- 
ceased soldiers  were  etlucated,  clothed  and 
cared  for  at  the  public  charge  until  they 
uached  an  age  where  thev  could  provide  for 
themselves.  It  has  also  fitted  up  a  home  at 
Erie  for  sick  and  disabled  soldiers  and  saihjrs, 
v.hich  is  doul)tless  the  best  institution  of  the 
kind  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  and  is  highly 
apin-eciated  by  the  public. 

Pennsylvania's  battle  elags. 
The  torn  and  blood-stained  battle  flags  of 
the  several  Pennsylvania  regiments  in  the 
last  war  are  sacredlv  preserved  in  a  hand- 
some room  in  the  Capitol  buildings_at  Har- 
risburg. 


World's  Fair. — The  part  taken  by  Pennsyl- 
Aania  in  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
at  Chicago,  in  1893,  was  greatly  to  her  credit. 
I  She  was  one  of  the  first  Commonwealths  to 
respond  to  the  recjuest  of  the  Exposition  au- 
thorities for  aid,  voting  the  liberal  sum  of 
$300,000,  and  by  various  acts,  official  and 
otherwise,  doing  much  to  encourage  their 
efforts.  Her  State  building  was  one  of  the 
finest  on  the  grounds,  and  was  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  the  best  adapted  for  its  purpose. 
Among  the  many  articles  from  the  State  was 
the  Liberty  P.cll,  which  attracted  remarkable 
attention,  and  was  unquestionably  the  most 
precious  relic  at  the  Exposition.  Pennsylva- 
nia Day.  September  7,  1893,  was  a  proud 
event  for  the  State,  over  200,000  people  hav- 
ing attended,  as  shown  by  the  official  reports 
of  the  Fair  authorities. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Adopted  December  i8,  1873;  Went  Into  Operation  January  ist,  1874, 
Except  as  Otherwise  Provided  Therein. 


^.  PREAMBLE. 

We,  the  people  of  tlie  Commonwealth  of 
Fennsvlvania,  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
humbly  invoking  His  guidance,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  constitution. 

ARTICLE  L 

DI;CL-\R.\TION  OF  RIGHTS. 

That  the  general,  great  and  essential  prin- 
ciples of  libertv  and  free  govermnent  may  be 
recognized  and  unalterably  established,  we 
declare  that — 

Section  i.  .•Ml  men  are  born  equally  free 
and  independent,  and  have  certain  inherent 
and  indefeasible  rights,  among  wdiich  are 
those  of  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  lib- 
erty, of  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting 
property  and  reputation,  and  of  pursuing 
their  own  happiness. 

Sec.  2.  All  power  is  inherent  in  the  people, 
and  all  free  governments  are  founded  on  their 
authority  and  instituted  for  their  peace,  safe- 
ty and  happiness.  For  the  advancement  of 
these  ends,  they  have  at  all  times  an  inalien- 
ctble  and  indefeasible  right  to  alter,  reform, 
or  abolish  their  government  in  such  manner 
as  they  may  think  proper. 

Sec.  3.  All  men  have  a  natural  and  inde- 
feasible right  to  worship  .Almighty  God  ac- 
cording  to    the    dictates    of   their    own    con- 


sciences ;  no  man  can  of  right  be  compelled 
to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  place  of  wor- 
ship, or  to  maintain  any  ministry  against  his 
consent ;  no  human  authoritv  can,  in  any  case 
whatever  control  or  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  conscience,  and  no  preference  shall  ever 
be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  establish- 
ments or  modes  of  worship. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  who  acknowledges  the 
lieing  of  God,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  shall,  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligious sentiments,  be  disqualitied  to  hold  any 
office  or  place  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
commonwealth. 

Sec.  5.  Elections  shall  be  free  and  equal; 
and  no  power,  civil  or  militarv,  shall  at  any 
time  interfere  to  prevent  the  free  exercise  of 
the  right  of  suffrage. 

Sec.  6.  Trial  by  jury  shall  be,  as  hereto- 
fore, and  the  right  thereof  remain  inviolate. 

Sec.  7.  The  ])rinting  press  shall  be  free  to 
everv  person  who  niav  unrlertake  to  examine 
the  proceedings  of  the  legislature,  or  any 
branch  of  government,  and  no  law  shall  ever 
be  made  to  restrain  the  right  thereof.  The 
free  conununication  of  thoughts  and  opinions 
is  one  of  the  invaluable  rights  of  man,  and 
everv  citizen  may  freely  sjieak,  write  and 
print  on  anv  subject,  being  responsible  for 
the  abuse  of  that  libertv.  Xo  conviction  shall 
be  had  in  any  prosecution  for  the  publication 
of  papers  relating  to  the  official  conduct   of 
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officers  or  men  in  public  capacity,  or  to  any 
other  matter  proper  for  public  investigation 
or  information,  where  the  fact  that  such  pub- 
lication was  not  maliciously  or  negligently 
made  shall  be  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  jury;  and  in  all  indictments  for  libel, 
the  jury  shall  haye  the  right  to  determine  the 
law  and  the  facts,  under  the  direction  of  the 
court,  as  in  other  cases. 

Sec  8.  The  people  shall  be  secure  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers  and  possessions  from 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  and  no 
warrant  to  search  any  place  or  to  seize  any 
person  or  things  shall  issue  without  describ- 
ing them  as  nearly  as  may  be,  nor  without 
probable  cause  supported  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, subscribed  to  by  the  affiant. 

Sec.  [).  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  ac- 
cused hath  a  right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and 
his  counsel,  to  demand  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation  against  him,  to  meet  the 
witnesses  face  to  face,  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor, 
and,  in  prosecutions  by  indictment  or  infor- 
mation, a  speedy  public  trial  by  an  imi)artial 
jury  of  the  vicinage  ;  he  cannot  be  compelled 
to  give  evidence  against  himself,  nor  can  he 
be  deprived  of  his  life,  liljerty  or  property, 
unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Sec  io.  No  person  shall,  for  any  indictable 
offense,  be  proceeded  against  criminally  by 
information,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the 
land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when 
in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  dan- 
ger, or  by  leave  of  the  court,  for  oppression 
or  misdemeanor  in  office.  No  person  shall, 
for  the  same  offense,  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy 
of  life  or  limb  ;  nor  shall  private  property  be 
taken  or  applied  to  public  use,  without 
authority  of  law  and  without  just  compensa- 
tion being  first  made  or  secured. 


Sec.  II.  All  courts  shall  be  open,  and  every 
man  for  an  injury  done  him  in  his  lands, 
goods,  person  or  reputation,  shall  have  rem- 
edy by  due  course  of  law,  and  right  and  jus- 
tice administered  without  sale,  denial  or  de- 
lay. Suits  may  be  brought  against  the  com- 
monwealth in  such  manner,  in  such  courts 
and  in  such  cases  as  the  legislature  may  by 
law  direct. 

Sec  12.  No  power  of  suspending  laws  shall 
be  exercised  unless  by  the  legislature,  or  by 
its  authority. 

Sec.  13.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  re- 
quired, nor  excessive  tines  imposed,  nor  cruel 
punishments  inflicted. 

Sec  14.  All  prisoners  shall  be  bailable  by 
sufficient  sureties  unless  for  capital  offenses, 
when  the  proof  is  evident  or  presumption 
great ;  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in 
case  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety 
may  require  it. 

Sec  15.  No  commission  of  oyer  or  ter- 
miner or  jail  delivery  shall  be  issued. 

Sec  16.  The  person  of  a  debtor  where 
there  is  not  strong  presumpton  of  fraud,  shall 
not  be  continued  in  prison  after  delivering 
up  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors, 
in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec  17.  No  c.v  post  facto  law,  nor  any  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or 
making  irrevocable  any  grant  of  special  priv- 
ileges or  immunities  shall  be  passed. 

Sec  18.  No  person  shall  be  attainted  of 
treason  or  felony  by  the  legislature. 

Sec  19.  No  attainder  shall  work  corrup- 
tion of  blood,  nor,  except  during  the  life  of 
the  offender,  forfeiture  of  estate  to  the  com- 
monwealth. The  estate  of  such  persons  as 
shall  destroy  their  own  lives  shall  descend  or 
vest  as  in  cases  of  natural  death,  and  if  any 
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person  shall  be  killed  by  casualty  there  shall 
be  no  forfeiture  by  reason  thereof. 

Sec.  20.  The  citizens  have  a  right  in  a 
peaceable  maimer  to  assemble  together  for 
their  conmion  good,  and  to  apply  to  those 
invested  with  the  powers  of  government  for 
redress  of  grievances  or  other  proper  pur- 
poses, by  petition,  address  or  remonstrance. 

Sec.  21.  The  right  of  the  citizens  to  bear 
arms  in  defense  of  themselves  and  the  State 
shall  not  be  questioned. 

Sec.  22.  No  standing  army  shall,  in  time  of 
peace,  be  kept  up  without  the  consent  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  military  shall  in  all  cases 
and  at  all  times  be  in  strict  subordination  to 
the  civil  power. 

Sec.  23.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace, 
be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in 
a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  24.  The  legislature  shall  not  grant  any 
title  of  nobilitv  or  hereditary  distinction,  nor 
create  any  office,  the  appointment  to  which 
shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  during  good 
behavior. 

Sec.  25.  Emigration  from  the  state  shall 
not   be   prohibited. 

Sec.  26.  To  guard  against  transgressions 
ot  the  high  powers  which  we  have  delegated, 
we  declare  that  everything  in  this  article  is 
excepted  out  of  the  general  power  of  gov- 
ernment and  shall  forever  remain  inviolate. 

ARTICLE  II. 

the  legisl.ature. 

Sec  I.  The  legislative  power  of  this  com- 
monwealth shall  be  vested  in  a  general  as- 
sembly, which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
a  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  Members  of  the  general  assembly 
shall  be  chosen  at  the  general  election  every 
second  year.     Their  term  of  service  shall  be- 


gin on  the  first  day  of  December  next  after 
their  election.  Whenever  a  vacancy  shall 
occur  in  either  House,  the  presiding  officer 
thereof  shall  issue  a  writ  of  election  to  till 
such  vacancy  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

Sec.  3.  Senators  shall  be  elected  for  the 
term  of  four  years  and  representatives  for  the 
term  of  two  years. 

Sec.  4.  The  general  assem])ly  shall  meet 
at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  January,  every  second  year,  and  at  other 
times  when  convened  by  the  Governor,  but 
shall  hold  no  adjourned  annual  session  after 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-eight.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  of- 
fice of  United  States  Senator  from  this  com- 
monwealth, in  a  recess  between  sessions,  the 
Governor  shall  convene  the  two  Houses,  by 
proclamation  on  notice  not  exceeding  sixty 
days,  to  fill  the  same. 

Sec.  5.  Senators  shall  be  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  representatives  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  They  shall  have  been  citi- 
zens and  inhabitants  of  the  state  four  vears, 
and  inhabitants  of  their  respective  districts 
one  year  next  before  their  election  (unless 
nbsent  on  the  public  business  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  this  State),  and  shall  reside  in 
their  respective  districts  during  their  terms 
of  service. 

Sec.  6.  No  senator  or  representative  shall, 
during  the  time  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under 
this  commonwealth,  and  no  member  of  con- 
gress, or  other  person  holding  any  office  (ex- 
cept of  attorney-at-law  or  in  the  militia),  un- 
der the  United  States,  or  this  commonwealth, 
ihaW  be  a  member  of  either  House  during  his 
continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  7.  No  person  hereafter  convicted  of 
embezzlement  of  i)ublic  moneys,  briberv,  per- 
jury, or  other  infamous  crime  shall  be  eligi- 
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ble  to  the  general  assembly,  or  capal:)le  of 
I'lolding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  in  this 
commonweahh. 

Sec.  8.  Tlie  members  of  the  general  as- 
sembly shall  receive  such  salary  and  mileage 
for  regular  and  special  sessions  as  shall  be 
fixed  by  law,  and  no  other  compensation 
whatever,  whether  for  service  upon  commit- 
tee or  otherwise.  No  member  of  either 
House  shall,  during  the  term  for  which  he 
may  have  been  elected,  receive  anv  increase 
of  salary  or  mileage,  under  any  law  passed 
during  such  term. 

Sec.  9.  The  Senate  shall,  at  the  beginning 
and  close  of  each  regular  session,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  may  be  necessary,  elect  one  of 
its  members  president,  f^ro  fcniporc,  who  shall 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, in  any  case  of  absence  or  disabilitv  of 
that  officer,  and  whenever  the  said  office  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be  vacant.  The 
House  of  Representatives  shall  elect  one  of 
its  members  as  speaker.  Each  House  shall 
choose  its  other  officers,  and  shall  judge  of 
the  election  and  qualifications  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Sec.  10.  A  majority  of  each  House  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  smaller  number 
may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  compel  the 
attendance  of  absent  members. 

SiiC.  II.  Each  House  shall  have  power  to 
determine  the  rules  of  its  proceetlings,  and 
punish  its  members  or  other  persons  for  con- 
tem])t  or  disorderly  behavior  in  its  presence, 
to  enforce  obedience  to  its  i)rocess,  to  pro- 
tect its  members  against  violence,  or  ofTers 
of  brilies  or  private  solicitation,  and,  with  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds,  to  e.xpel  a  mem- 
ber, but  not  a  second  time  for  the  same 
cause,  and  shall  have  all  other  powers  neces- 
sary for  the  legislature  of  a  free  State.  A 
member    expelled    for    corruption    shall    not 


thereafter  be  eligible  to  either  House,  and 
punishment  for  contempt  or  disorderlv  be- 
havior shall  not  bar  an  indictment  for  the 
same  ofYense. 

Sec.  12.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal 
of  its  proceedings  and  from  time  to  time 
publish  the  same,  except  such  parts  as  re- 
cpiire  secrecy,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
Ti  embers  on  any  cjuestion  shall,  at  the  desire 
of  any  two  of  them,  be  entered  on  the  jour- 
nal. 

Skc.  13.  The  sessions  of  each  House,  and 
of  committees  of  th.e  whole,  shall  be  open, 
unless  when  the  business  is  such  that  it  ought 
to  be  kept  secret. 

Skc.  14.  Neither  House  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than 
three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that 
j    in  which  Jhc  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Skc.   15.  The  members  of  the  general  as- 
j    sembly  shall,  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  fel- 
ony,  violation    of   their   oath    of    office,    and 
I   breach  or  surety  of  the  peace,  be  ])rivileged 
I    from   arrest   during  their  attendance   at   the 
I    sessions   of  their  respective   Houses,   and  in 
:    going  to  and  returning  from  the  same  ;  and 
for   any    speech   or   debate   in   either   House 
they   shall    not   be   questioned   in   any   other 
place. 

Skc.    16.   The   State   shall   be   divided   into 
!    fiftv  senatorial  districts  of  compact  and  con- 
tiguous territory,  as  nearly  ecpial  in  popula- 
tion as  may  be,  and  each  district  shall  l)e  en- 
titled to  elect  one  senator.     Each  county  con- 
]   taining  one  or  more  ratios  of  population  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  senator  for  each  ratio,  and 
I    to   an    additional    senator    for    a    surplus    of 
!    population  exceeding  three-fifths  of  a  ratio, 
but  no  county  shall  form  a  separate  district 
unless  it  shall  contain  four-fifths  of  a  ratio, 
except  where  the  adjoining  counties  are  each 
entitled  to  one  or  more  senators,  when  such 
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countv  may  l)e  assigned  a  senator  on  less 
llian  four-fifths  and  exceeding  one-half  of  a 
ratio  ;  and  no  county  shall  be  divided  unless 
entitled  to  two  or  more  senators.  Xo  city  or 
county  shall  be  entitled  to  separate  represen- 
tation exceeding  one-six:th  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  senators.  Xo  ward,  borough,  or  town- 
ship shall  be  divided  in  the  formation  of  a  dis- 
trict. The  senatorial  ratio  shall  be  ascer- 
tained by  dividing  the  whole  population  of 
the  State  by  the  number  fifty. 

Sec.  17.  The  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  counties  on  a  ratio  ol:)tained  by 
dividing  the  population  of  the  State,  as  as- 
certained by  the  most  recent  United  States 
census,  by  two  lumdred.  Everv  countv  con- 
taining less  than  five  ratios  shall  have  one 
representative  for  every  full  ratio,  and  an  ad- 
ditional representative  when  the  surplus  ex- 
ceeds half  a  ratio;  but  each  county  shall  have 
at  least  one  representative.  Every  county 
containing  five  ratios  or  more  shall  have  one 
representative  for  every  full  ratio.  Every  citv 
containing  a  population  equal  to  a  ratio  shall 
elect  separately  its  proportion  of  the  repre- 
sentatives alloted  to  the  county  in  which  it  is 
located.  Every  city  entitled  to  more  than 
four  representatives,  and  every  county  hav- 
ing over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
shall  be  divided  into  districts  of  compact  and 
contiguous  territory,  each  tlistrict  to  elect  its 
proportion  of  representatives  according  to  its 
population,  but  no  district  shall  elect  more 
than  four  representatives. 

Sec.  18.  The  general  assembly  at  its  first 
session  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitu- 
tion, and  immediately  after  each  United 
States  decennial  census,  shall  apportion  the 
State  into  senatorial  and  representative  dis- 
tricts, agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  two 
next  preceding  sections. 


ARTICLE  III. 
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Sec.  I.  Xo  law  shall  be  passed  except  by 
bill,  and  no  bill  shall  be  so  altered  or  amend- 
ed, on  its  passage  through  either  House,  as 
to  change  its  original  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  Xo  bill  shall  be  considered  unless 
referred  to  a  connnittee,  returned  therefrom, 
and  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

Sec.  3.  Xo  bills,  except  general  appropria- 
tion bills,  shall  be  passed  containing  more 
than  one  subject,  which  shall  be  clearlv  ex- 
pressed in  the  title. 

Sec.  4.  Every  bill  shall  I)e  read  at  length  on 
three  different  days,  in  each  House;  all 
amendments  made  thereto  shall  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  members  before  the  final 
vote  is  taken  on  the  bill,  and  no  bill  shall  be- 
come a  law,  uidess  on  its  final  passage  the 
vote  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  the  names 
of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the 
.-ame  be  entered  on  the  journal,  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  elected  to  each  House  be 
recorded  thereon  as  voting  in  its  favor. 

Sec.  5.  Xo  amendments  to  bills  bv  one 
House  shall  be  concurred  in  bv  the  other 
except  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers elected  thereto,  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
i'ud  the  names  of  those  voting  for  and  against 
recorded  upon  the  journal  thereof;  and  re- 
ports of  committees  of  conference  shall  be 
adopted  in  either  House  only  by  the  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  elected  thereto, 
taken  by  yeas  and  navs,  and  the  names  of 
those  voting  recorded  upon  the  journals. 

Sec.  6.  Xo  law  shall  be  revived,  amended, 
or  the  provisions  thereof  extended  or  con- 
ferred, by  reference  to  its  title  onlv,  but  so 
much  thereof  as  is  revived,  amended,  extend- 
ed, or  conferred,  shall  be  re-enacted  and  pub- 
lished at  length. 
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Sec.  7.  The  general  assembly  shall  not  pass 
any  local  or  special  law  authorizing  the  crea- 
tion, extension  or  impairing  of  liens;  regulat- 
ing the  afifairs  of  counties,  cities,  townships, 
wards,  boroughs,  or  school  districts  ;  chang- 
ing the  names  of  persons  or  places  ;  changing 
the  venue  in  civil  or  criminal  cases  ;  author- 
izing the  laying  out.  opening,  altering  or 
maintaining  roads.  highwa\'s,  streets  or  al- 
leys :  relating  to  ferries  or  bridges,  or  incor- 
porating ferry  or  bridge  companies,  except 
for  the  erection  of  bridges  crossing  streams 
which  form  boundaries  between  this  and  any 
ether  States :  vacating  roads,  town  plots, 
streets  or  alleys ;  relating  to  cemeteries, 
grave-yards,  or  pul)lic  grounds  not  of  the 
State  ;  authorizing  the  adoption  or  legitima- 
tion of  children;  locating  or  changing  county 
seats ;  erecting  new  counties,  or  changing 
county  lines  ;  incorporating  cities,  towns  or 
villages,  or  changing  their  charters;  for  the 
opening  and  conducting  of  elections,  or  fix- 
ing or  changing  the  place  of  voting ;  granting 
divorces ;  erecting  new  townships  or  bor- 
oughs ;  changing  township  lines,  borough 
limits  or  districts;  creating  offices,  or  pre- 
scribing the  i^owers  and  duties  of  officers  in 
counties,  cities,  boroughs,  townships,  elec- 
tion or  school  districts  ;  changing  the  law  of 
descent  or  succession  ;  regulating  the  prac- 
tice or  jurisdiction  of,  or  changing  the  rules 
of  evidence  in,  any  judicial  proceeding  or  in- 
quiry before  courts,  aldermen,  justices  of  the 
peace,  sheriiTs.  conmiissioners,  arbitrators, 
auditors,  masters  in  chancery,  or  other  tri- 
bunals, or  providing  or  changing  methods 
for  the  collection  of  debts,  or  the  enforcing 
of  judgments,  or  prescribing  the  effect  of  ju- 
dicial sales  of  real  estate  ;  regulating  the  fees, 
or  extending  the  powers  and  duties  of  alder- 
men, justices  of  the  peace,  magistrates  or 
constables ;    regulating   the    management    of 


public  schools,  the  Iniilding  or  repairing  of 
school-houses,  and  the  raising  of  monev  for 
such  purposes ;  fixing  the  rate  of  interest ; 
affecting  the  estates  of  minors  or  persons  un- 
der disability,  except  after  due  notice  to  all 
parties  in  interest,  to  be  recited  in  the  spe- 
cial enactment ;  remitting  fines,  penalties  and 
forfeitures,  or  refunding  moneys  legally  paid 
into  the  treasury  ;  exempting  property  from 
taxation  ;  regulating  labor,  trade,  mining  or 
i  manufacturing;  creating  corporations,  or 
amending,  renewing,  or  extending  the  char- 
ters thereof ;  granting  to  any  corporaton,  as- 
sociation or  individual  any  special  or  exclu- 
sive privilege  or  immunity,  or  to  any  corpora- 
tion, association,  or  individual  the  right  to  lay 
down  a  railroad  track  ;  nor  shall  the  general 
assembly  indirectly  enact  such  special  or  lo- 
cal law  by  the  partial  repeal  of  a  general  law ; 
but  laws  repealing  local  or  special  acts  may 
be  passed ;  nor  shall  any  law  be  passed  grant- 
ing powers  or  privileges  in  anv  case  where 
the  granting  of  such  powers  and  privileges 
shall  have  been  provided  for  bv  general  law, 
nor  where  the  courts  have  jurisdiction  to 
grant  the  same  or  give  the  relief  asked  for. 

Sec.  8.  No  local  or  special  bill  shall  be 
passed  unless  notice  of  the  intention  to  apply 
therefor  shall  have  been  published  in  the  lo- 
cality where  the  matter  or  the  thing  to  be 
afifected  may  be  situated,  which  notice  shall 
be  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  general  assemblv  of  such  bill 
and  in  the  manner  to  be  provided  bv  law; 
the  evidence  of  such  notice  having  been  pub- 
lished shall  be  exhibited  in  the  general  as- 
sembly before  such  act  shall  be  passed. 

Sec.  9.  The  presiding  officer  of  each  House 
shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  House  over 
which  he  presides,  sign  all  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  passed  by  the  general  assembly, 
after  their  titles  have  been  publicly  read  im- 
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mediately  before  signing ;  and  the  fact  of 
signing  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Sp:c.  io.  The  general  assembly  shall  pre- 
scribe bv  law  the  number,  duties  and  com- 
pensation of  the  officers  antl  employes  of 
each  House,  and  no  payment  shall  be  made 
from  the  State  treasury,  or  be  in  any  way  au- 
thorized, to  any  person,  except  to  an  acting 
officer  or  employe  elected  or  appointed  in 
pursuance  of  law. 

Sec.  II.  No  bill  shall  be  passetl  giving  any 
extra  compensation  to  any  public  officer,  ser- 
vant, employe,  agent  or  contractor,  after  ser- 
vices shall  have  been  rendered  or  contract 
made,  nor  providing  for  the  payment  of  an} 
claim  against  the  commonwealth  without 
previous  authority  of  law. 

Sec.  12.  All  stationery,  printing  paper  and 
fuel  used  in  the  legislative  and  other  depart- 
ments of  government  shall  be  furnished,  and 
the  printing,  binding  and  distrilniting  of  the 
laws,  journals,  department  reports,  and  all 
other  printing  and  binding,  and  the  repairing 
and  furnishing  the  halls  and  rooms  used  for 
the  meetings  of  the  general  assembly  and  its 
committees,  shall  be  performed  under  con- 
tract to  be  given  to  the  lowest  responsi1)le 
bidder  below  such  maximum  price  and  under 
such  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law;  no  member  or  officer  of  any  department 
of  the  government  shall  be  in  any  way  in- 
teresteil  in  such  contracts,  and  all  such  con- 
tracts shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governor,  Auditor  General  and  State  Treas- 
urer. 

Sec.  13.  No  law  shall  extent!  the  term  of 
anv  public  officer,  or  increase  or  diminish 
his  salary  or  emoluments,  after  his  election 
or  appointment. 

Sec.  14.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall 
originate   in   the   House   of   Representatives, 


but  the  Senate  may  propose  amendments  as 
in  other  bills. 

Sec.  15.  The  general  appropriation  bill 
shall  embrace  nothing  but  appropriations  for 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  executive,  legis- 
lative and  judicial  departments  of  the  com- 
monwealth, interest  on  the  public  debt  and 
for  public  schools,  all  other  appropriations 
shall  be  made  by  separate  bills,  each  embrac- 
ing but  line  subject. 

Sec.  16.  No  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  except  upon  appropriations  made  by 
law,  and  on  warrant  drawn  by  the  proper 
officer  in  pursuance  thereof. 

Sec.  17.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made 
to  any  charitable  or  educational  institution 
not  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  com- 
monwealth, other  than  normal  schools  es- 
tablished by  law  for  the  professional  training 
of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  elect  to  each  House. 

Sec.  18.  No  appropriations,  except  for  pen- 
sions or  gratuities  for  military  services,  shall 
be  made  for  charitable,  educational  or  be- 
revolent  purposes  to  any  person  or  com- 
munity, nor  to  any  denominational  or  sec- 
tarian institution,  corporation  or  association. 

Sec.  jij.  The  general  assembly  may  make 
appropriations  of  money  to  institutions 
wherein  the  widows  of  soldiers  are  supported 
or  assisted,  or  the  orphans  of  soldiers  are 
maintained  and  educated,  but  such  appropria- 
tions shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  suj)- 
port  of  such  widows  and  orphans. 

Sec.  20.  The  general  assembly  shall  not 
delegate  to  anv  sjiecial  commission,  private 
corporation  or  association,  any  power  to 
make,  supervise  or  interfere  with  any  mu- 
nicipal improvement,  money,  property  or  ef- 
fects, whether  held  in  trust  or  otherwise,  or 
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to  levy  taxes  or  perform  any  municipal  func- 
tion whatever. 

Skc.  21.  Xo  act  of  the  general  assembly 
shall  limit  the  amount  to  l)e  recovered  for  in- 
juries resulting-  in  death,  or  for  persons  or 
property;  and  in  case  of  death  from  injuries 
the  right  of  action  shall  survive,  and  the  gen- 
eral asseml)ly  shall  prescribe  for  whose  bene- 
fit such  action  shall  be  prosecuted.  Xo  act 
shall  prescribe  any  limitations  of  time  within 
which  suits  may  be  brought  against  corpora- 
tions for  injuries  to  persons  or  property,  or 
for  other  causes  dififerent  from  those  fixed 
by  general  laws  regulating  actions  against 
natural  persons,  and  such  acts  now  existing 
are  avoided. 

Skc.  22.  Xo  act  of  the  general  assembly 
shall  authorize  the  investment  of  trust  funds 
by  executors,  administrators,  guardians  or 
ether  trustees,  in  the  bonds  or  stock  of  any 
private  corporation,  and  such  acts  now  ex- 
isting are  avoided,  saving  investments  here- 
tofore made. 

Skc.  23.  The  power  to  change  the  venue  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases  shall  be  vested  in  the 
courts,  to  be  exercised  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  provided  by  law. 

Skc.  24.  Xo  obligation  or  liabilitv  of  anv 
railroad  or  other  corporation,  held  or  owned 
by  the  commonwealth,  shall  ever  be  ex- 
changed, transferred,  remitted,  postponed  or 
in  any  way  diminished  by  the  general  assem- 
bly, nor  shall  such  liability  or  obligation  be 
released,  except  by  payment  thereof  into  the 
Slate  treasury. 

Skc.  25.  When  the  general  assemblv  shall 
be  convened  in  special  session  there  shall  be 
no  legislation  upon  subjects  other  than  those 
designated  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor calling  such  session. 

Skc.  26.  Every  order,  resolution  or  vote, 
to  which  the  concurrence  of  both  Houses  mav 


be  necessary  (except  on  the  question  of  ad- 
journment), shall  be  presented  to  the  Gover- 
nor, and,  before  it  shall  take  effect,  be  ap- 
proved by  him,  or,  being  disapproved,  shall 
be  re-passed  by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses', 
according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  pre- 
scribed in  case  of  a  bill. 

Sec.  27.  X'o  State  office  shall  be  continued 
or  created  for  the  inspection  or  measuring 
of  any  merchandise,  manufacture  or  com- 
modity, but  any  county  or  municipality  may 
appoint  such  officers  when  authorized  by  law. 

Sec.  28.  X'^o  law  changing  the  location  of 
the  capital  of  the  State  shall  be  valid  until  the 
same  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  commonwealth,  at  a  gen- 
eral election,  and  ratified  and  approved  by 
them. 

Sec.  29.  A  member  of  the  general  assembly 
who  shall  solicit,  demand  or  receive,  or  con- 
sent to  receive,  directlv  or  indirectly,  for  him- 
self or  for  another,  from  any  company,  cor- 
poration or  person,  any  money,  office,  ap- 
jjointment,  employment,  testimonial,  reward, 
thing  of  value  or  enjoyment,  or  of  personal 
advantage,  or  promise  thereof,  for  his  vote, 
or  official  intfuence,  or  for  withholding  the 
same,  or  with  an  understanding,  expressed 
or  implied,  that  his  vote  or  official  action 
shall  be,  in  any  way,  influenced  thereby,  or 
who  shall  solicit  or  demand  any  such  money, 
or  other  advantage,  matter  or  thing  afore- 
said, for  another,  as  the  consideration  of  his 
vote  or  official  influence,  or  for  withholding 
the  same,  or  shall  give  or  withhold  his  vote 
or  influence,  in  consideration  of  the  payment 
of  or  promise  of  such  money,  advantage, 
matter  or  thing  to  another,  shall  be  held 
guilty  of  bribery  within  the  meaning  of  this 
constitution,  and  shall  incur  the  disabilities 
provided  thereby  for  said  offense,  and  such 
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additional  punishiriont  as  is  or  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Sec.  30.  Any  person  who  shall,  directly  or 
indirectly,  offer,  give  or  promise  any  money 
or  thing  of  value,  testimonial,  privilege  or 
personal  advantage,  to  any  executive  or  ju- 
dicial officer,  or  meml)er  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, to  influence  him  in  the  performance 
of  any  of  his  public  or  official  duties,  shall  be 
guilty  of  bribery,  and  1)e  punished  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  31.  The  offense  of  corrupt  solicitation 
of  members  of  the  general  assembly,  or  of 
ptiblic  officers  of  the  State,  or  of  anv  munici- 
pal division  thereof,  and  any  occupation,  or 
practice  of  solicitation,  of  such  members  or 
officers,  to  influence  their  official  action,  shall 
be  defined  by  law,  and  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  32.  Ariy  person  may  be  compelled  to 
testify  in  any  lawful  investigation,  or  judicial 
proceeding,  against  any  person,  who  may  be 
charged  with  having  committed  the  offense 
of  bribery  or  corrupt  solicitation,  or  practices 
of  solicitation,  and  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
withhold  his  testimony  upon  the  ground  that 
it  mav  criminate  himself,  (jr  subject  him  to 
public  infamy  ;  but  such  testimony  shall  not 
afterwards  be  used  against  him  in  any  judi- 
cial proceeding,  except  for  perjury  in  giving 
such  testimonv  ;  and  any  person  convicted  of 
either  of  the  offenses  aforesaid  shall,  as  part 
of  the  punishment  therefor,  be  disqualified 
from  holding  any  office  or  position  of  honor, 
trust,  or  profit  in  this  conmionwealth. 

Sec  33.  A  member  who  has  a  personal  or 
private  interest  in  any  measure  or  bill  pro- 
posed or  pending  before  the  general  assem- 
bly, shall  disclose  the  fact  to  the  House  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  and  shall  not  vote 
thereon. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  EXECUTIVE. 
Sec.  1.  The  executive  department  of  this 
commonwealth  shall  consist  of  a  Governor, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, Attornev  General,  Auditor  Gen- 
eral, State  Treasurer,  Secretarv  of  Internal 
Affairs,  and  a  Superintendent  of  Puljlic  In- 
struction. 

Sec.  2.  The  supreme  executive  power  shall 
be  vested  in  the  Governor,  who  shall  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed  ;  he 
shall  be  chosen  on  the  day  of  the  general 
election,  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  com- 
monwealth, at  the  places  where  they  shall 
vote    for    representatives.     The    returns    of 

!    every   election  for  Governor  shall  be   sealed 

i  up  and  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 

I  who  shall  open  and  publish  them  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  the 

I  general  assembly.  The  person  having  the 
highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  Governor  ; 
but  if  two  or  more  be  equal  and  highest  in 
votes,  one  of  them  shall  be  chosen  Gover- 
nor by  the  joint  vote  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses.  Contested  elections  shall  be  deter- 
mined I\v  a  committee,  to  be  selected  from 
both  Houses  of  the  general  assembly,  and 
formed  and  regulated  in  such  manner  as  shall 
be  directed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  The  Governor  shall  hold  his  office 
during  four  years,  from  the  third  Tuesday  of 
January  next  ensuing  his  election,  and  shall 
p.ot  be  eligible  to  office  for  the  next  succeed- 
ing term. 

Sec.  4.  A  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be 
chosen  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  man- 
r.er,  for  the  same  term,  and  subject  to  the 
same  provisions  as  the  Governor;  he  shall 
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be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no 
vote  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

Sec.  5.  Xo  person  shall  be  elig-ible  to  the 
office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor, 
except  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who 
shall  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
and  have  been  seven  years  next  preceding  his 
election  an  inhabitant  of  the  State,  unless  he 
shall  have  been  absent  on  the  public  business 
of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State. 

Sec.  6.  No  member  of  congress,  or  person 
holding  anv  office  under  the  United  States 
or  this  State,  shall  exercise  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor or  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Sec.  7.  The  Governor  shall  be  conunantler- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  of  the  militia,  except  when 
they  shall  be  called  into  the  actual  service  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  He  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Senate,  appoint  a  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Commonwealth  and  an  Attorney 
General  during  pleasure,  a  Sui)erintendent  of 
Public  Intruction  for  four  years,  and  such 
other  officers  of  the  commonwealth  as  he  is 
or  may  be  authorized  by  the  Constitution  or 
by  law  to  appoint ;  he  shall  have  power  to 
fill  all  \  acancies  that  may  hap])en  in  offices  to 
which  he  mav  appoint,  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  by  granting  commis.<ions  which 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session  ; 
he  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  that 
may  happen  in  offices  to  which  he  may  ap- 
point, during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by 
granting  conunissions  which  shall  expire  at 
the  end  of  their  next  session  ;  he  shall  have 
power  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  happen, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  in  the  office 
of  Auditor  General,  State  Treasurer,  Secre- 
tary of  Internal  Affairs,  or  Superintendent  of 
Pi'.blic  Instruction,  in  a  judicial  office,  or  in 


any  other  elective  office  which  he  is  or  may 
be  authorized  to  fill,  if  the  vacancy  shall  hap- 
pen during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  the 
Governor  shall  nominate  to  the  Senate,  be- 
fore their  final  adjournment,  a  proper  person 
to  fill  said  vacancy  ;  but  in  any  such  case  of 
vacancy  in  an  elective  office,  a  person  shall 
be  chosen  to  said  office  at  the  next  general 
election,  unless  the  vacancy  shall  happen 
within  three  calendar  months  immediately 
preceding  such  election,  in  which  case  the 
election  for  said  office  shall  be  <it  the  second 
succeeding  general  election.  In  acting  on 
executive  nominations  the  Senate  shall  sit 
with  open  doors,  and,  in  confirming  or  re- 
jecting the  nominations  of  the  Governor,  the 
vote  shall  be  taken  l)y  yeas  and  nays,  and 
shall  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Sec.  9.  He  shall  have  power  to  remit  fines 
and  forfeitures,  to  grant  reprieves,  conmiuta- 
tions  of  sentences  and  pardons,  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment ;  but  no  pardon  shall 
be  granted  or  sentence  conunuted,  except 
ripon  the  recommendation,  in  writing,  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, Attorney  General  and  Secretary 
of  Internal  AfTairs,  or  any  three  of  them, 
after  full  hearing,  upon  due  public  notice  and 
in  open  session  ;  and  such  recommendation, 
with  the  reasons  therefor  at  length,  shall  be 
recorded  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Sec.  10.  He  mav  require  information,  in 
writing,  from  the  officers  of  the  executive  de- 
partment, upon  any  subject  relating  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

Sec.  II.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give 
to  the  general  assembly  information  of  the 
state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  recommend 
to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
may  judge  expedient. 

Sec.  12.    He  may,  on  extraordinary  occa- 
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sions,  convene  the  general  assembly ;  and,  in 
case  of  disagreement  between  the  two 
Honses,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment, adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall 
think  proper,  not  exceeding  four  months.  He 
shall  have  power  to  convene  the  Senate  in 
extraordinary  session  by  proclamation,  for 
the  transaction  of  executive  business. 

Sec.  13.  In  case  of  the  death,  conviction  or 
impeachment,  failure  to  qualify,  resignation, 
or  other  disability  of  the  Governor,  the  pow- 
ers, duties  and  emoluments  of  the  ofSce,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term,  or  until  the  dis- 
ability be  removed,  shall  devolve  upon  the 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

Sec.  14.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Lieutenant  Governor,  or  when  the  Lieuten- 
lait  Governor  shall  be  impeached  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  shall  be  unable 
to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  pow- 
ers, duties  and  emoluments  thereof  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term,  or  until  the  disability 
be  removed,  shall  devolve  upon  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  :  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  shall  in  like  manner 
become  Governor  if  a  vacancy  or  disability 
shall  occur  in  the  office  of  Governor ;  his  seat 
as  Senator  shall  become  vacant  whenever  he 
shall  become  Governor,  and  shall  be  filled 
by  election  as  any  other  vacancy  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Sec.  15.  Everv  bill  which  shall  have  passed 
both  Houses  shall  be  presented  to  the  Gover- 
nor ;  if  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it ;  but  if  he 
shall  not  approve  he  shall  return  it,  with  his 
objections,  to  the  House  in  which  it  shall 
have  originated,  which  House  shall  enter  the 
objections  at  large  upon  their  journal  and 
proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  after  such  re- 
consideration, two-thirds  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass 
the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  with  the  objections, 


to  the  other  House,  by  which  likewise  it  shall 
be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  bv  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  that 
House  it  shall  be  a  law  :  but  in  such  cases 
the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names 
01  the  members  voting  for  and  against 
the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals  of 
each  House  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall 
not  be  returned  by  the  Governor  within  ten 
days  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to 
him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner 
as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  general  as- 
sembly, by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  re- 
turn :  in  which  case  it  shall  be  a  law,  unless  he 
shall  file  the  same,  with  his  objections,  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  give  notice  thereof  by  public  proclama- 
tion within  thirty  days  after  such  adjourn- 
ment. 

Sec.  16.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to 
tlisapprove  of  any  item  or  items  of  any  bill 
making  appropriations  of  money,  embracing 
distinct  items,  and  the  part  or  parts  of  the  bill 
approved  shall  be  the  law,  and  the  item  or 
items  of  appropriation  disapproved  shall  be 
void,  unless  repassed  according  to  the  rules 
and  limitations  prescribed  for  the  passage 
of  other  bills  over  the  executive  veto. 

Sec.  17.  The  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  shall  preside  upon  the  trial  of  any  con- 
tested election  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  shall  decide  questions  regard- 
ing the  admissabilitv  of  evidence,  and  shall, 
upon  request  of  the  Committee,  pronounce 
his  opinion  upon  other  questions  of  the  law 
involved  in  the  trial.  The  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  shall  exercise  the  du- 
ties of  their  respective  offices  until  their  suc- 
cessor shall  be  duly  qualified. 

Sec.  18.  The  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
I    wealth  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  official  acts 
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and  proceedings  of  the  Governor,  and  when 
required  lav  tlic  same,  v>'ith  all  papers,  min- 
utes and  vouchers  relating-  thereto,  before 
tither  branch  of  the  general  assembly,  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  en- 
joined u]3on  him  by  law. 

Sec.  k;.  The  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs 
shall  exercise  all  the  powers,  and  perform  all 
the  duties  of  the  Surveyor  General,  subject 
to  such  changes  as  shall  be  made  by  law. 
His  department  shall  embrace  a  bureau  of 
industrial  statistics,  and  he  shall  discharge 
such  duties  relating  to  corporations,  to  the 
charitable  institutions,  the  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  mining,  mineral,  timber  and 
Other  material  or  business  interests  of  the 
State  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  He  shall 
annually,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be 
lequired  by  law,  make  report  to  the  general 
assembly. 

Sec.  20.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction shall  exercise  all  the  powers  and 
perform  all  the  duties  of  the  superintendent 
cf  common  schools,  subject  to  such  changes 
as  shall  be  made  by  law. 

Sec.  21.  The  term  of  the  Secretary  of  In- 
ternal Affairs  shall  be  four  years;  of  the  Au- 
ditor General,  three  years,  and  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  two  years.  These  officers  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  at  general  elections.  Xo  person  elect- 
ed to  the  office  of  Auditor  General  or  State 
Treasurer  shall  be  capable  of  holding  the 
same  office  for  two  consecutive  terms. 

Sec.  22.  The  present  Great  Seal  of  Penn- 
sylvania shall  be  the  seal  of  the  State.  All 
commissions  shall  be  in  the  name  and  bv 
authority  of  the  Conunonwealth  of  Pennsvl- 
vania,  and  be  sealed  with  the  State  seal,  and 
signed  by  the  Governor. 


.       ARTICLE  V. 

THE   1UDICI.\RY. 

Sec.  I.  The  judicial  powers  of  this  com- 
monwealth shall  be  vested  in  a  supreme 
court,  in  courts  of  common  pleas,  courts  of 
oyer  and  terminer  and  general  jail  delivery, 
courts  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace, 
orphans'  courts,  magistrates'  courts,  and 
such  other  courts  as  the  general  assemblv 
may  from  time  to  time  establish. 

Sec.  2.  The  supreme  court  shall  consist  of 
seven  judges,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  State  at  large.  They 
shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
one  years,  if  they  so  long  behave  themselves 
well,  but  shall  not  be  again  eligible.  The 
judge  whose  commission  shall  first  expire 
shall  be  chief  justice,  and  thereafter  each 
judge  whose  conmiission  shall  first  expire 
shall  in  turn  be  chief  justice. 

Sec.  3.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme 
court  shall  extend  over  the  State,  and  the 
judges  thereof  shall,  by  virtue  of  their  offices, 
be  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  general 
jail  delivery  in  the  several  counties ;  thev 
shall  have  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
injunction  where  a  corporation  is  a  partv 
defendant,  of  liahcas  corpus,  of  )Jiaiidaiiius  to 
courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  and  of  quo 
ivarranto  as  to  all  officers  of  the  common- 
wealth whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the 
State,  but  shall  not  exercise  any  other  origi- 
nal jurisdiction;  they  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction  by  appeal,  certiorari,  or  writ  of 
j  error  in  all  cases,  as  is  now  or  may  hereafter 
j   be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  Until  otherwise  directed  by  law,  the 
courts  of  C(Mnmon  pleas  shall  continue  as 
at  present  established,  except  as  herein 
changed  ;  not  more  than  four  counties  shall. 
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at  any  time,  be  included  in  one  judicial  dis- 
trict organized  for  said  courts. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  a  county  shall  contain 
forty  thousand  inhabitants  it  shall  constitute 
a  separate  judicial  district,  and  shall  elect  one 
judge  learned  in  the  law;  and  the  general  as- 
sembly shall  provide  for  additional  judges, 
as  the  business  of  said  districts  may  require. 
Counties  containing  a  population  less  than  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  separate  districts  shall 
be  formed  into  convenient  single  districts,  or, 
if  necessary,  may  be  attached  to  contiguous 
districts,  as  the  general  assembly  may  pro- 
vide. The  office  of  associate  judge,  not 
learned  in  the  law,  is  abolished  in  counties 
forming  separate  districts;  but  the  several 
rssociate  judges  in  office  when  this  constitu- 
tion shall  be  adopted  shall  serve  for  their 
unexpired  terms. 

Sec.  6.  In  the  counties  of  Philadelphia  and 
Allegheny    all    the    jurisdiction    and    powers 
now  vested  in  the  district  courts  of  common 
pleas,   subject   to    such   chang'es   as   may   be 
made  by  this  constitution  or  by  law,  shall  be,    ' 
in   Philadelphia,  vested  in  four,  and  in  Alle- 
gheny in  two,  distinct  and  separate  courts  of   l 
equal  and  co-ordinate  jurisdiction,  composed 
of  three  judges  each ;  the  said  courts  in  Phila-   [ 
delphia   shall   be   designated   respectively   as 
the  court  of  conniion  pleas  number  one,  num- 
ber two,  number  three,  and  number  four,  and   ! 
in  Allegheny  as  the  court  of  common  pleas 
number  one  and  number  two,  but  the  num-    , 
ber  of  said  courts  may  be  by  law  increased, 
from  time  to  time,  and  shall  be,  in  like  man-    \ 
ner,  designated  by  successive  numbers ;  the 
number  of  judges  in  any  of  said  courts,  or 
in  any  county  where  the  establishment  of  an 
additional   court  may  be  authorized  by  law, 
may    be    increased   from   time   to  time,   and 
whenever  such  increase  shall  amount  in  the 
whole  to  three,  such  three  judges  shall  com-    ! 
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pose  a  distinct  and  separate  court  as  afore- 
said, vvhich  shall  be  numbered  as  aforesaid. 
In  Philadelphia,  all  suits  shall  be  instituted  in 
the  said  courts  of  common  pleas  without 
designating  the  number  of  said  court,  and  the 
several  courts  shall  distribute  and  apportion 
the  business  among  them  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  provided  by  rules  of  court,  and  each 
court  to  which  any  suit  shall  be  thus  as- 
signed, shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
thereof,  subject  to  change  of  venue,  as  shall 
be  provided  by  law.  In  Allegheny  each  court 
shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  pro- 
ceedings at  law  and  in  equity,  commenced 
therein,  subject  to  change  of  venue,  as  may 
be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  7.  For  Philadelphia  there  shall  be  one 
prothonotary's  office  and  one  prothonotary 
for  all  said  courts,  to  be  appointed  bv  the 
judges  of  said  courts,  and  to  hold  office  for 
three  years,  subject  to  removal  by  a  majority 
of  the  said  judges ;  the  said  prothonotary 
shall  appoint  such  assistants  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  authorized  by  said  courts  ;  and  he 
and  his  assistants  shall  receive  fixed  salaries, 
to  be  determined  by  law  and  paid  by  said 
county ;  all  fees  collected  in  said  office,  ex- 
cept such  as  may  be  by  law  due  to  the  com- 
monwealth, shall  be  paid  by  the  prothono- 
tary into  the  county  treasury.  Each  court 
shall  have  its  separate  docket,  except  the 
judgment  docket,  which  shall  contain  the 
judgments  and  liens  of  all  the  said  courts,  as 
is  or  may  be  directed  by  law. 

Sec.  8.  The  said  courts  in  the  counties  of 
Philadelphia  and  Allegheny,  respectively, 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  in  turn,  detail  one 
or  more  of  their  judges  to  hold  the  courts  of 
over  and  terminer  and  the  courts  of  quarter 
sessions  of  the  peace  of  said  counties,  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  directed  by  law. 

Sec.  9.  Judges  of  the  courts  of  common 
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pleas  learned  in  the  law  shall  be  judges  of 
the  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  quarter  ses- 
sions of  the  peace,  and  general  jail  delivery, 
and  of  the  orphans'  court,  and  within  their 
respective  districts,  shall  be  justices  of  the 
peace  as  to  criminal  matters. 

Sec  io.  The  judges  of  the  courts  of  com- 
mon pleas,  within  their  respective  counties 
bhall  have  power  to  issue  writs  of  certiorari 
to  justices  of  the  peace,  and  other  inferior 
courts,  not  of  record,  and  to  cause  their  pro- 
ceedings to  be  brought  before  them,  and 
right  and  justice  to  be  done. 

Skc.  II.  Except  as  otherwise  are  provided 
in  this  constitution,  justices  of  the  peace,  or 
aldermen,  shall  be  elected  in  the  several  wards, 
districts,  boroughs  and  townships  at  the  time 
of  the  election  of  constables  by  the  qualified 
electors  thereof,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
directed  by  law,  and  shall  be  commissioned 
by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
No  township,  ward,  district  or  borough  shall 
elect  more  than  two  justices  of  the  peace  or 
aldermen,  without  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  qualified  electors  within  such  township, 
ward  or  borough ;  no  person  shall  be  elected 
to  such  olSce  unless  he  shall  have  resided 
v.ithin  the  township,  borough,  ward  or  dis- 
trict for  one  year  next  preceding  his  election. 
In  cities  containing  over  fifty  thousand  inhab- 
itants not  more  than  one  alderman  shall  be 
elected  in  each  ward  or  district. 

Sec  12.  In  Philadelphia  there  shall  be  es- 
tablished, for  each  thirty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, one  court,  not  of  record,  of  police  and 
civil  causes,  with  jurisdiction  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars ;  such  courts  shall  be 
held  by  magistrates  whose  term  of  office  shall 
be  five  years,  and  they  shall  be  elected  on 
general  ticket  by  the  qualified  voters  at 
large  ;  and  in  the  election  of  the  said  magis- 
trates no  voter  shall  vote  for  more  than  two- 


thirds  of  the  number  of  persons  to  be  elected 
when  more  than  one  are  to  be  chosen ;  they 
shall  be  compensated  only  by  fixed  salaries, 
to  be  paid  by  said  county,  and  shall  exercise 
such  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  except 
as  herein  provided,  as  is  now  exercised  by 
aldermen,  subject  to  such  changes,  not  in- 
volving an  increase  of  civil  jurisdiction  or 
conferring  political  duties,  as  may  be  made 
by  law.  In  Philadelphia,  the  ofiice  of  alder- 
man is  abolished. 

Sec  13.  All  fees,  fines  and  penalties  in  said 
courts  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury. 

Sec  14.  In  all  cases  of  summary  convic- 
tion in  this  commonwealth,  or  of  judgment 
in  suit  for  a  penalty  before  a  magistrate  or 
court  not  of  record,  either  party  may  appeal 
to  such  court  of  record,  as  may  be  prescribed 
bv  law,  upon  allowance  of  the  appellate  court, 
or  judge  thereof,  upon  cause  shown. 

Sec  15.  All  judges  required  to  be  learned 
in  the  law,  except  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  shall  be  elected  by  the  quaUfied  elect- 
ors of  the  respective  districts  over  which  they 
are  to  preside,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for 
the  period  of  ten  years,  if  they  shall  so  long 
behave  themselves  well ;  but  for  any  reason- 
able cause,  which  shall  not  be  sufficient 
ground  for  impeachment,  the  Governor  may 
remove  any  of  them  on  the  address  of  two- 
thirds  of  each  House,  of  the  general  assem- 
bly. 

Sec  16.  Whenever  two  judges  of  the  stt- 
preme  court  are  to  be  chosen  for  the  same 
term  of  service,  each  voter  shall  vote  for  one 
onlv,  and  when  three  are  to  be  chosen  he 
shall  vote  for  no  more  than  two ;  candidates 
highest  in  vote  shall  be  declared  elected. 

Sec  17.  Should  any  two  or  more  judges  of 
the  supreme  court,  or  any  two  or  more 
judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the 
same  district,  be  elected  at  the  same  time, 
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thev  shall,  as  soon  after  the  election  as  con- 
venient, cast  lots  for  priority  of  commission, 
and  certify  the  result  to  the  Governor,  who 
shall  issue  their  commissions  in  accordance 
therewith. 

Sec.  i8.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
and  the  judges  of  the  several  courts  of  com- 
mon pleas,  and  all  other  judges  required  to 
be  learned  in  the  law,  shall,  at  stated  times, 
receive  for  their  services  an  adequate  com- 
pensation, which  shall  be  fixed  by  law  and 
paid  by  the  State.  They  shall  receive  no 
other  compensation,  fees  or  perquisites  of 
office  for  their  services  from  any  source,  nor 
hold  any  other  office  of  profit  under  the 
United  States,  this  State,  or  any  other  State. 

Sec  19.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
during  their  continuance  in  office,  shall  re- 
side within  this  commonwealth,  and  the  other 
judges  during  their  continuance  in  office  shall 
reside  within  the  districts  for  which  they  shall 
be  respectively  elected. 

Sec.  20.  The  several  courts  of  common 
pleas,  besides  the  powers  herein  conferred, 
shall  have  and  exercise  within  their  respective 
districts,  subject  to  such  changes  as  may  be 
made  by  law,  such  chancery  powers  as  are 
now  vested  by  law  in  the  several  courts  of 
common  pleas  of  this  commonwealth,  or  as 
may  hereafter  be  conferred  upon  them  by 
law. 

Sec.  21.  No  duties  shall  be  imposed  by  law 
upon  the  supreme  court  or  any  of  the  judges 
thereof  except  such  as  are  judicial,  nor  shall 
any  of  the  judges  exercise  any  power  of  ap- 
pointment except  as  herein  provided.  The 
court  of  nisi  priiis  is  hereby  abolished,  and 
no  court  of  original  jurisdiction  to  be  pre- 
sided over  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  shall  be  established. 

Sec.  22.  In  every  county  wherein  the  popu- 
lation   shall    exceed    one    hundred   and    fifty 


thousand,  the  general  assembly  shall,  and  in 
any  other  county  may,  establish  a  separate 
orphans'  court,  to  consist  of  one  or  more 
judges  who  shall  be  learned  in  the  law,  which 
court  shall  exercise  all  the  jurisdiction  and 
powers  now  vested  in  or  which  niav  here- 
after be  conferred  upon  the  orphans'  courts, 
and  thereupon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  within  such 
county,  in  orphans'  court  proceedings,  shall 
cease  and  determine.  In  any  county  in  which 
a  separate  orphans'  court  shall  be  estab- 
lished, the  register  of  wills  shall  be  clerk  of 
such  court  and  subject  to  its  directions,  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  his  office  ;  he  may  ap- 
point assistant  clerks,  but  only  with  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  said  court.  All  ac- 
counts filed  with  him  as  register  or  as  clerk 
of  the  said  separate  orphans'  court  shall  be 
audited  by  the  court  without  expense  to  par- 
ties, except  where  all  the  parties  in  interest  in 
a  pending  proceeding  shall  nominate  an  audi- 
tor whom  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion, 
appoint.  In  every  county  orphans'  courts 
shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  jurisdiction 
of  a  registers'  court,  and  separate  registers' 
courts  are  hereby  abolished. 

Sec  23.  The  style  of  all  process  shall  be 
"The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania."  All 
prosecutions  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  conclude  "against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  same." 

Sec.  24.  In  all  cases  of  felonious  homicide, 
and  in  such  other  criminal  cases  as  may  be 
provided  for  by  law,  the  accused,  after  con- 
viction and  sentence,  may  remove  the  indict- 
n-ent,  record  and  all  proceedings  to  the  su- 
preme court  for  review. 

Sec.  25.  Any  vacancy  happening  by  death, 
resignation  or  otherwise,  in  any  court  of 
record,  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the 
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Governor,  to  continue  until  the  first  Monday 
of  January  next  succeeding  tlie  first  general 
election,  which  shall  occur  three  or  more 
months  after  the  happening  of  such  vacancy. 

Sec.  26.  All  laws  relating  to  courts  shall  be 
general,  and  of  uniform  operations,  and  the 
organization,  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  all 
courts  of  the  same  class  or  grade,  so  far  as 
regulated  by  law,  and  the  force  and  effect 
of  the  process  and  judgments  of  such  courts 
shall  be  uniform  ;  and  the  general  assembly 
is  hereby  prohibited  from  creating  other 
courts  to  exercise  the  powers  vested  by  the 
constitution  in  the  judges  of  the  courts  of 
common  pleas  and  orphans'  courts. 

Sec.  27.  The  parties,  by  agreement  filed, 
may,  in  any  civil  case,  dispense  with  trial  by 
jury,  and  submit  the  decision  of  such  case  to 
the  court  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  and 
such  court  shall  hear  and  determine  the 
same ;  and  the  judgment  thereon  shall  be 
subject  to  writ  of  error,  as  in  other  cases. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

I.MPE.VCHMENT  AND  REMOVAL  FROM  OFFICE. 

Sec.  I.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall 
have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Sec.  2.  All  impeachments  shall  be  tried  by 
the  Senate.  When  sitting  for  that  purpose, 
the  senators  shall  be  upon  oath  or  affirma- 
tion. No  person  shall  be  convicted  without 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present. 

Sec.  3.  The  Governor,  and  all  other  civil 
officers,  shall  be  liable  to  impeachment  for 
any  misdemeanor  in  office ;  but  judgment  in 
such  cases  shall  not  extend  further  than  to 
removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to 
hold  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  this 
commonwealth  ;  the  person  accused,  whether 
convicted  or  acquitted,  shall  nevertheless  be 
liable  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and 
punishment,  according  to  law. 


Sec.  4.  All  officers  shall  hold  their  offices 
on  the  condition  that  they  behave  themselves 
well  while  in  office,  and  shall  be  removed  on 
conviction  of  misbehavior  in  office,  or  of  any 
infamous  crime.  Appointed  officers,  other 
than  judges  of  the  courts  of  record  ancl^  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  may  be 
removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  power  by 
which  they  shall  have  been  appointed.  All 
officers  elected  by  the  people,  except  Gover- 
nor, Lieutenant  Governor,  members  of  the 
general  assembly,  and  judges  of  the  courts  of 
record  learned  in  the  law,  shall  be  removed 
by  the  Governor  for  reasonable  cause,  after 
due  notice  and  full  hearing,  on  the  address 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  Vn. 

OATH  OF  OFFICE. 

Sec.  I.  Senators  and  representatives,  and 
all  judicial.  State  and  county  officers,  shall, 
before  entering  on  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective offices,  take  and  subscribe  the  fol- 
lowing oath  or  affirmation. 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
support,  obey  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  L'nited  States,  and  the  Constitution  of 
this  Commonwealth,  and  that  I  will  discharge 
the  duties  of  my  office  with  fidelity  :  that  I 
have  not  paid  or  contributed,  or  promised  to 
pay  or  contribute,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, any  money  or  other  valuable  thing,  to 
procure  my  nomination  or  election  (or  ap- 
pointment), except  for  necessary  and  proper 
expenses  expressly  authorized  by  law ;  that 
I  have  not  knowingly  violated  any  election 
law  of  this  commonwealth,  or  procured  it  to 
be  done  by  others  in  mv  behalf ;  that  I  will 
not  knowingly  receive,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  moneys  or  other  valuable  thing  for  the 
performance  or  non-performance  of  any  act 
or  duty  pertaining  to  my  office,  other  than 
the  compensation  allowed  by  law." 
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The  foregoing  oath  shall  be  administered 
by  some  person  authorized  to  administer 
oaths,  and  in  the  case  of  State  officers  and 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  shall  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  in  the  case  of  other  judicial  and 
countv  officers,  in  the  office  of  the  prothono- 
tary  of  the  countv  in  which  the  same  is  taken ; 
any  person  refusing  to  take  said  oath  or  af- 
firmation shall  forfeit  his  office,  and  any  per- 
son who  shall  be  convicted  of  having  sworn 
or  affirmed  falsely,  or  of  having  violated  said 
oath  or  affirmation,  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury, 
and  be  forever  disqualified  from  holding  any 
office  of  trust  or  profit  within  this  common- 
wealth. The  oath  to  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
administered  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  or  of  a  court  of  common  pleas, 
learned  in  the  law,  in  the  hall  of  the  House 
to  which  the  members  shall  be  elected. 

ARTICLE  VHI. 

SUFFRAGE  AND  ELECTIONS. 

Sec.  I.  Every  male  citizen  twenty-one 
years  of  age  possessing  the  following  quali- 
fications shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all  elec- 
tions :  First.  He  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  at  least  one  month. 
Second.  He  shall  have  resided  in  the  State 
one  year  (or  if,  having  previously  been  a  qual- 
ified elector  or  native-born  citizen  of  the 
State,  he  shall  have  removed  therefrom  and 
returned,  then  six  months)  immediatelv  pre- 
ceding the  election.  Third.  He  shall  have 
resided  in  the  election  district  where  he  shall 
ofifer  to  vote  at  least  two  months  immediately 
preceding  the  election.  Fourth.  If  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  or  upwards,  he  shall  have 
paid  within  two  years  a  State  or  county  tax, 
which  shall  have  been  assessed  at  least  two 


months  and  paid  at  least  one  month  before 
the  election. 

Sec.  2.  The  general  election  shall  be  held 
annually  on  the  Tuesday  next  following  the 
first  ]\Ionday  of  November,  but  the  general 
assembly  may  by  law  fix  a  different  day,  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  members  of  each  House  con- 
senting thereto. 

Sec.  3.  All  elections  for  city,  ward,  borough 
and  township  officers,  for  regular  terms  of 
service,  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
February. 

Sec.  4.  All  elections  by  the  citizens  shall  be 
by  ballot.  Every  ballot  voted  shall  be  num- 
l>ered  in  the  order  in  which  it  shall  be  re- 
ceived, and  the  number  recorded  by  the  elec- 
tion officers  on  the  list  of  voters,  opposite  the 
name  of  the  elector  who  presents  the  ballot. 
Any  elector  may  write  his  name  upon  his 
ticket,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  written  there- 
on and  attested  by  a  citizen  of  the  district. 
The  election  officers  shall  be  sworn  or  af- 
firmed not  to  disclose  how  any  elector  shall 
have  voted  unless  required  to  do  so  as  wit- 
nesses in  a  judicial  proceeding. 

Sec.  5.  Electors  shall  in  all  cases,  except 
treason,  felony  and  breach  or  surety  of  the 
peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their 
attendance  on  elections,  and  going  to  and  re- 
turning therefrom. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  any  of  the  qualified  elect- 
ors of  this  commonwealth  shall  be  in  actual 
militarv  service,  under  a  requisition  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  by  the  au- 
thority of  this  commonwealth,  such  electors 
mav  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  in  all  elec- 
tions bv  the  citizens,  under  such  regulations 
as  are,  or  shall  be,  prescribed  by  law,  as  fully 
as  if  they  were  present  at  their  usual  places 
of  election. 

Sec.  7.  All  laws  regulating  the  holding  of 
elections  bv  the  citizens  or  for  the  registra- 
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tion  of  electors  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  State,  but  no  elector  shall  be  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  voting  by  reason  of  his  name 
not  being  registered. 

Sec  8.  Any  person  who  shall  give,  or 
promise  or  offer  to  give,  to  an  elector,  any 
monev,  reward  or  other  valuable  considera- 
tion for  his  vote  at  an  election,  or  for  with- 
holding the  same,  or  who  shall  give  or  prom- 
ise to  give  such  consideration  to  any  other 
person  or  party  for  such  elector's  vote  or  for 
the  withholding  thereof,  and  any  elector  who 
shall  receive  or  agree  to  receive,  for  him- 
self or  for  another,  any  money,  reward  or 
other  valuable  consideration  for  his  vote  at 
an  election,  or  for  withholding  the  same,  shall 
thereby  forfeit  the  right  to  vote  at  such  elec- 
tion, and  any  elector  whose  right  to  vote 
shall  be  challenged  for  such  cause  before  the 
election  officers,  shall  be  recjuired  to  swear  or 
affirm  that  the  matter  of  the  challenge  is  un- 
true before  his  vote  shall  be  received. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  who  shall,  while  a  can- 
didate for  office,  be  guilty  of  bribery,  fraud  or 
wilful  violation  of  any  election  law,  shall  be 
forever  disqualified  from  holding  an  oilfice  of 
trust  or  profit  in  this  commonwealth  ;  and  any 
person  convicted  of  wilful  violation  of  the 
election  laws  shall,  in  addition  to  any  penal- 
ties provided  by  law,  be  deprived  of  the  right 
of  suffrage  absolutely  for  a  term  of  four 
years. 

Sec.  10.  In  trials  of  contested  elections  and 
in  proceedings  for  the  investigation  of  elec- 
tions no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  with- 
hold his  testimony  upon  the  ground  that  it 
may  criminate  himself  or  subject  him  to  pub- 
lic infamy;  but  such  testimony  shall  not  after- 
wards be  used  against  him  in  any  judicial  pro- 
ceeding except  for  perjury  in  giving  such 
testimony. 

Sec.  II.  Townships  and  wards  of  cities  or 


boroughs  shall  form  or  be  divided  into  elec- 
tion districts  of  compact  and  contiguous  ter- 
ritorv,  in  such  manner  as  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions  of  the  city  or  county  in  which  the 
same  are  located  may  direct ;  but  districts  in 
cities  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants shall  be  divided  by  the  courts  of  quarter 
sessions,  having  jurisdiction  therein,  when- 
ever at  the  next  preceding  election  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  votes  shall  have  been 
polled  therein ;  and  other  election  districts 
whenever  the  court  of  the  proper  county 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  convenience  of 
the  electors  and  public  interest  will  be  pro- 
moted thereby. 

Sec.  12.  All  elections  by  persons  in  a  repre- 
sentative capacity  shall  be  viz<a  voce. 

Sec.  13.  For  the  purpose  of  voting  no  per- 
son shall  be  deemed  to  have  gained  a  resi- 
dence by  reason  of  his  presence,  or  lost  it  by 
reason  of  his  absence,  while  employed  in  the 
service,  either  civil  or  military,  of  this  State 
or  the  United  States,  nor  while  engaged  in 
the  navigation  of  the  waters  of  the  State  or 
of  the  United  States,  or  on  the  high  seas,  nor 
while  a  student  of  any  institution  of  learning, 
nor  while  kept  in  any  poorhouse  or  other  asy- 
lum at  public  expense,  nor  while  confined  in 
public  prison. 

Sec.  14.  District  election  boards  shall  con- 
sist of  a  judge  and  two  inspectors,  who  shall 
be  chosen  annually  by  the  citizens.  Each 
elector  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  for  the 
judge  and  one  inspector,  and  each  inspector 
shall  appoint  one  clerk.  The  first  election 
board  for  any  new  district  shall  be  selected, 
and  vacancies  in  election  boards  filled  as  shall 
be  provided  by  law.  Election  officers  shall  be 
privileged  from  arrest  upon  days  of  election, 
and  while  making  up  and  transmitting  re- 
turns, except  upon  warrant  of  court  of  rec- 
ord, or  judge  thereof,  for  an  election  fraud, 
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for  felony,  or  for  wanton  breach  of  the  peace. 
In  cities  they  may  claim  exemption  from  jury 
duty  during  their  terms  of  service. 

Sec.  15.  No  person  shall  be  qualified  to 
serve  as  an  election  officer  who  shall  hold,  or 
shall  within  two  months  have  held,  an  office, 
appointment  or  employment  in  or  under  the 
government  of  the  United  States  or  of  this 
State,  or  of  any  city  or  county,  or  of  any 
municipal  board,  commission  or  trust  in  any 
c-'ty,  save  only  justices  of  the  peace  and  alder- 
men, notaries  public,  and  persons  in  the  mili- 
tia service  of  the  State  ;  nor  shall  any  election 
ofificer  be  eligible  to  any  civil  ofiice  to  be  filled 
at  an  election  at  which  he  shall  serve,  save 
only  to  such  subordinate,  municipal  or  local 
ofifices,  below  the  grade  of  city  or  county  of- 
fices, as  shall  be  designated  by  general  law. 

Sec.  16.  The  courts  of  common  pleas  of  the 
several  counties  of  the  commonwealth  shall 
have  power,  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, to  appoint  overseers  of  elections,  to 
cupervise  the  proceedings  of  election  officers, 
and  to  make  report  to  the  court  as  mav  be 
required^  such  appointments  to  be  made  for 
any  district  in  a  city  or  county,  upon  petition 
of  five  citizens,  lawful  voters  of  such  election 
districts,  setting  forth  that  such  appointment 
is  a  reasonable  precaution  to  secure  the  pur- 
ity and  fairness  of  elections  ;  overseers  shall 
be  two  in  number  for  an  election  district, 
shall  be  residents  therein,  and  shall  be  per- 
sons qualified  to  serve  upon  election  boards, 
and  in  each  case  members  of  different  politi- 
cal parties.  Whenever  the  members  of  an 
election  board  shall  differ  in  opinion,  the 
overseers,  if  they  shall  be  agreed  thereon, 
shall  decide  the  question  of  difference ;  in  ap- 
pointing overseers  of  election,  all  the  law 
judges  of  the  proper  court,  able  to  act  at  the 
time,  shall  concur  in  the  appointments  made. 

Sec.    17.  The    trial    and    determination    of 


contested  elections  of  electors  of  President 
and  A'ice  President,  members  of  the  general 
assembly,  and  of  all  public  officers,  whether 
State,  judicial,  municipal  or  local,  shall  be,  by 
the  courts  of  law,  or  by  one  or  more  of  the 
law  judges  thereof;  the  general  assembly 
shall,  by  general  law,  designate  the  courts 
and  judges  by  whom  the  several  classes  of 
election  contests  shall  be  tried,  and  regulate 
the  manner  of  trial,  and  all  matters  incident 
thereto:  but  no  such  law  assigning  jurisdic- 
j  tion,  or  regulating  its  exercise,  shall  apply  to 
:  any  contest  arising  out  of  an  election  held 
before  its  passage. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

TAXATION  AND  FINANCE. 

Sec.  I.  All  taxes  shall  be  uniform,  upon  the 
same  class  of  subjects,  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  authority  levying  the  tax,  and 
shall  be  levied  and  collected  under  general 
laws  ;  but  the  general  assembly  may,  by  gen- 
eral laws,  exempt  from  taxation  public  prop- 
erty used  for  public  purposes,  actual  places 
of  religious  worship,  places  of  burial  not  used 
or  held  for  private  or  corporate  profit,  and 
institutions  of  a  purely  public  charity. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  exempting  property  from 
taxation,  other  than  the  property  above  enu- 
n.erated,  shall  be  void. 

Sec.  3.  The  power  to  tax  corporations  and 
corporate  property  shall  not  be  surrendered 
or  suspended  by  any  contract  or  grant  to 
which  the  State  shall  l^e  a  party. 

Sec  4.  No  debt  shall  be  created  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  State,  except  to  supply  casual 
deficiencies  of  revenue,  repel  invasions,  sup- 
press insurrection,  defend  the  State  in  war, 
or  to  pay  existing  debt ;  and  the  debt  created 
to  supply  deficiencies  in  revenue  shall  never 
exceed,  in  the  aggregate  at  any  one  time, 
one  million  of  dollars. 
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Sec.  5.  All  laws  authorizing  the  borrowing 
of  money  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  State  shall 
specify  the  purpose  for  which  the  money  is 
to  be  used,  and  the  money  so  borrowed  shall 
be  used  for  the  purpose  specified,  and  no 
other. 

Sec.  6.  The  credit  of  the  commonwealth 
shall  not  be  pledged  or  loaned  to  any  indi- 
vidual, company,  corporation  or  association, 
nor  shall  the  commonwealth  become  a  joint- 
owner  or  stockholder  in  any  company,  asso- 
ciation or  corporation. 

Sec.  7.  The  general  assembly  shall  not  au- 
thorize any  county,  city,  borough,  township 
or  incorporated  district  to  become  a  stock- 
holder in  anv  company,  association  or  cor- 
poration, or  to  obtain  or  appropriate  money 
for,  or  to  loan  its  credit  to,  any  corporation, 
association,  institution  or  individual. 

Sec.  8.  The  debt  of  any  county,  city,  bor- 
cugh,  township,  school  district  or  other  mu- 
nicipalitv  or  incorporated  district,  except  as 
herein  provided,  shall  never  exceed  seven  per 
centum  upon  the  assessed  value  of  the  tax- 
able property  therein,  nor  shall  any  such  mu- 
nicipality or  district  incur  any  new  debt,  or 
increase  its  indebtedness  to  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding two  per  centum  upon  such  assessed 
valuation  of  property,  without  the  assent  of 
the  electors  thereof  at  a  public  election  in 
such  manner  as  shall  be  provided  by  law ;  but 
anv  city,  the  debt  of  which  now  exceeds  seven 
per  centum  of  such  assessed  valuation,  may 
be  authorized  by  law  to  increase  the  same 
three  per  centum,  in  the  aggregate  at  any 
one  time,  upon  such  valuation. 

Sec.  9.  The  commonwealth  shall  not  as- 
sume the  del)t,  or  any  part  thereof,  of  any 
city,  county,  borough  or  township,  unless 
such  debt  shall  have  been  contracted  to  en- 
able the  State  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  do- 
mestic insurrection,   defend  itself  in  time  of 


war,  or  to  assist  the  State  in  the  discharge  of 
any  portion  of  its  present  indebtedness. 

Sec  10.  Any  county,  township,  school  dis- 
trict or  other  municipality,  incurring  any  in- 
debtedness, shall,  at  or  before  the  time  of  so 
doing,  provide  for  the  collection  of  an  an- 
nual tax,  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest,  and 
also  the  principal  thereof  within  thirtv  vears. 

Sec.  II.  To  provide  for  the  pavment  of  the 
present  State  debt,  and  any  additional  debt 
contracted  as  aforesaid,  the  general  assembly 
shall  continue  and  maintain  the  sinking  fund 
sufficient  to  pay  the  accruing  interest  on 
such  debt,  and  annually  to  reduce  the  princi- 
pal thereof  by  a  sum  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  the  said  sink- 
ing fund  shall  consist  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  works,  or  any  part  thereof, 
and  of  the  income  or  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
any  stocks  owned  by  the  commonwealth,  to- 
gether with  other  funds  and  resources  that 
may  be  designated  by  law,  and  shall  be  in- 
creased from  time  to  time  by  assigning  to  it 
any  part  of  the  taxes,  or  other  revenues  of 
the  State,  not  required  for  the  ordinary  and 
current  expenses  of  government ;  and  unless 
in  case  of  war,  invasion  or  insurrection,  no 
part  of  the  said  sinking  fund  shall  be  used  or 
applied  otherwise  than  in  the  extinguishment 
of  the  public  debt. 

Sec.  12.  The  moneys  of  the  State,  over  and 
above  the  necessary  reserve,  shall  be  used  in 
the  payment  of  the  debt  of  the  State,  either 
directly  or  through  the  sinking  fund,  and  the 
moneys  of  the  sinking  fund  shall  never  be 
invested  in  or  loaned  upon  the  security  of 
anvthing,  except  the  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  this  State. 

Sec.  13.  The  moneys  held  as  necessary  re- 
serve shall  be  limited  by  law  to  the  amount 
recjuired  for  current  expenses,  and  shall  be 
secured  and  kept  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 
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Monthly  statements  shall  be  published,  show- 
ing the  amount  of  such  moneys,  where  the 
same  are  deposited  and  how  secured. 

Sec.  14.  The  making  of  profit  out  of  the 
public  moneys,  or  using  the  same  for  any 
purpose  not  authorized  by  the  law,  by  an  of- 
ficer of  the  State,  or  member  or  officer  of  the 
general  assembly,  shall  be  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  punished  as  may  be  provided  by 
law ;  but  part  of  such  punishment  shall  be 
disqualification  to  hold  office  for  a  period  or 
not  less  than  five  years. 

ARTICLE  X.  j 

EDLXATIOX.  I 

Sec.  I.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  thor- 
ough and  efficient  system  of  public  schools, 
wherein  all  the  children  of  this  common- 
wealth, above  the  age  of  six  years,  may  be 
educated,  and  shall  appropriate  at  least  one 
million  dollars  each  year  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  Xo  money  raised  for  the  support  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  commonwealth  shall 
be  appropriated  to,  or  used  for,  the  support 
of  any  sectarian  school. 

Sec.  3.  Women  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  upwards  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  of 
control  or  management  under  the  school  law 
of  this  State. 

ARTICLE  XI  . 

MILITIA. 

Sec.  I.  The  freemen  of  this  commonwealth 
shall  be  armed,  organized  and  disciplined  for 
its  defense,  when,  and  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  directed  by  law.  The  general  assembly 
shall  provide  for  maintaining  the  militia,  by 
appropriations  from  the  treasury  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  may  exempt  from  military 
service  persons  having  conscientious  scruples 
against  bearing  arms. 


ARTICLE  XII. 

PUBLIC    OFFICERS. 

Sec.  I.  All  officers  whose  selection  is  not 
provided  for  in  this  constitution,  shall  be 
elected  or  appointed,  as  may  be  directed  by 
law. 

Sec.  2.  Xo  member  of  congress  from  this 
State,  nor  any  person  holding  or  exercising 
any  office  or  appointment  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  States,  shall  at  the  same 
time  hold  or  exercise  any  office  in  this  State 
to  which  a  salary,  fees  or  perquisites  shall  be 
attached.  The  general  assembly  may  by  law 
declare  what  offices  are  incompatible. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  shall  fight  a  duel, 
or  send  a  challenge  for  that  purpose,  or  be 
aider  or  abettor  in  fighting  a  duel,  shall  be 
deprived  of  the  right  of  holding  any  office  of 
honor  or  profit  in  this  State,  and  mav  be 
otherwise  punished  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

NEW  COUNTIES. 

Sec.  I.  Xo  new  county  shall  be  established 
which  shall  reduce  any  county  to  less  than 
four  hundred  square  miles,  or  to  less  than 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  nor  shall  any 
county  be  formed  of  less  area,  or  containing 
less  population ;  nor  shall  anv  line  thereof 
pass  v\-ithin  ten  miles  of  the  county  seat  of 
any  county  proposed  to  be  divided. 

ARTICLE   XIV. 

COUNTY  OFFICERS. 
Sec.  I.  Countv  officers  shall  consist  of 
sheriffs,  coroners,  prothonotaries,  registers 
of  wills,  recorders  of  deeds,  commissioners, 
treasurers,  survevors,  auditors  and  control- 
lers, clerks  of  the  courts,  district  attorneys, 
or  such  others  as  mav  from  time  to  time  be 
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established  by  law;  and  no  sheriff  or  treas- 
urer shall  be  eligible  for  the  term  next  suc- 
ceeding the  one  for  which  he  may  be  elected. 

Sec.  2.  County  officers  shall  be  elected  at 
the  general  elections,  and  shall  hold  their  of- 
fices for  the  term  of  three  years,  beginning  on 
the  first  Monday  of  January  next  after  their 
election,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be 
duly  qualified ;  all  vacancies  not  otherwise 
provided  for  shall  be  filled  in  such  manner 
as  mav  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  any 
office  within  any  county,  who  shall  not  have 
been  a  citizen  and  an  inhabitant  therein  one 
year  next  before  his  appointment,  if  the 
countv  shall  have  been  so  long  erected,  but 
if  it  shall  not  have  been  so  long  erected,  then 
within  the  limits  of  the  county  or  counties 
out  of  which  it  shall  have  been  taken. 

Sec.  4.  Prothonotaries,  clerks  of  the 
courts,  recorders  of  deeds,  registers  of  wills, 
county  surveyors,  and  sheriffs,  shall  keep 
their  offices  in  the  county  town,  of  the  county 
in  which  they  respectively  shall  be  officers. 

Sec.  5.  The  compensation  of  officers  shall 
Le  regulated  by  law,  and  all  county  officers 
who  are  or  may  be  salaried  shall  pay  all  fees 
which  they  may  be  authorized  to  receive,  into 
the  treasury  of  the  county  or  State,  as  may 
be  directed  by  law.  In  counties  containing 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in- 
h.abitants  all  county  officers  shall  be  paid  by 
salary,  and  the  salary  of  any  such  officer  and 
his  clerks,  heretofore  paid  by  fees,  shall  not 
exceed  the  aggregate  amount  of  fees  earned 
during  his  term  and  collected  by  or  for  him. 

Sec.  6.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide 
by  law  for  the  strict  accountability  of  all 
county,  township  and  borough  officers,  as 
well  as  for  the  fees  which  may  be  collected  by 
them,  as  for  all  public  or  municipal  moneys 
Vvhich  may  be  paid  to  them. 


Sec.  7.  Three  county  commissioners  and 
three  county  auditors  shall  be  elected  in  each 
county  where  such  officers  are  chosen,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five and  every  third  year  thereafter ;  and 
in  the  election  of  said  officers  each  qualified 
elector  shall  vote  for  no  more  than  two  per- 
sons, and  the  three  persons  having  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  shall  be  elected;  any 
casual  vacancy  in  the  office  of  county  com- 
missioner or  county  auditor  shall  be  filled  by 
the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county  in 
which  such  vacancy  shall  occur,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  elector  of  the  proper  county 
who  shall  have  voted  for  the  commissioner 
or  auditor  whose  place  is  to  be  filled. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

cities  and  city  charters. 

Sec.  i.  Cities  may  be  chartered  whenever 
a  majority  of  the  electors  of  any  town  or 
borough  having  a  population  of  at  least  ten 
thousand  shall  vote  at  any  general  election  in 
favor  of  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  No  debt  shall  be  contracted  or  lia- 
bility incurred  by  any  municipal  commission, 
except  in  pursuance  of  an  appropriation  pre- 
viously made  therefor  by  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment. 

Sec.  3.  Every  city  shall  create  a  sinking 
fund,  which  shall  be  inviolably  pledged  for 
the  payment  of  its  funded  debt. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

PRIVATE   CORPORATIONS. 

Sec.  I.  All  existing  charters  or  grants  of 
special  or  exclusive  privileges,  under  which  a 
bona  fide  organization  shall  not  have  taken 
place  and  business  been  commenced  in  good 
faith,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
stitution, shall  thereafter  have  no  validity. 

Sec.  2.  The  general  assembly  shall  not  re- 
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rnit  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter  of  any  cor- 
poration now  existing,  or  alter  or  amend  the 
same,  or  pass  any  other  general  or  special 
law  for  the  benefit  of  such  corjjoration,  ex- 
cept upon  the  condition  that  such  corporation 
shall  thereafter  hold  its  charter  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  constitution. 

Sec.  3.  The  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  shall  never  be  abridged  or  so  con- 
strued as  to  prevent  the  general  assembly 
from  taking  the  property  and  franchises  of 
incorporated  companies,  and  subjecting  them 
to  public  use,  the  same  as  the  property  of 
individuals ;  and  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  State  shall  never  be  abridged 
or  so  construed  as  to  permit  corporations 
to  conduct  their  business  in  such  manner  as 
to  infringe  the  equal  rights  of  individuals  or 
the  general  well-being  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  In  all  elections  for  directors  or 
managers  of  a  corporation,  each  member  or 
shareholder  may  cast  the  whole  number  of 
his  votes  for  one  candidate,  or  distribute 
them  upon  two  or  more  candidates,  as  he 
may  prefer. 

Sec.  5.  No  foreign  corporations  shall  do 
any  business  in  this  State  without  having 
one  or  more  known  places  of  business  and  an 
authorized  agent  or  agents  in  the  same  upon 
Vv'hom  process  may  be  served. 

Sec.  6.  No  corporation  shall  engage  in  any 
business  other  than  that  expressly  author- 
ized in  its  charter,  nor  shall  it  take  or  hold 
any  real  estate  except  such  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  its  legitimate  business. 

Sec.  7.  No  corporation  shall  issue  stocks  or 
bonds  except  for  money,  labor  done,  or 
money  or  property  actually  received,  and  all 
fictitious  increase  of  stock  or  indebtedness 
shall  be  void.  The  stock  and  indebtedness 
of  corporations  shall  not  be  increased  except 
in  pursuance  of  general  law,  nor  without  the 


consent  of  the  persons  holding  the  larger 
amount  in  value  of  the  stock  first  obtained 
a1  a  meeting  to  be  held  after  sixty  days'  no- 
tice given  in  pursuance  of  law. 

Sec.  8.  Municipal  and  other  corporations 
and  individuals  invested  with  the  privilege  of 
taking  private  property  for  public  use  shall 
make  just  compensation  for  property  taken, 
injured  or  destroyed  by  the  construction  or 
enlargement  of  their  works,  higliwavs  or  im- 
provements, which  compensation  shall  be 
paid  or  secured  before  such  taking,  injury  or 
destruction.  The  general  assembly  is  hereby 
prohibited  from  depriving  any  person  of  an 
appeal  from  any  preliminary  assessment  of 
damages  against  any  such  corporations  or  in- 
dividuals made  by  viewers  or  otherwise  ;  and 
the  amount  of  such  damages  in  all  cases  of 
appeal  shall,  on  the  demand  of  either  party, 
be  determined  by  a  jury,  according  to  the 
course  of  the  common  law. 

Sec.  9.  Every  banking  law  shall  provide  for 
the  registry  and  countersigning,  by  an  officer 
of  the  State,  of  all  notes  or  bills  designed  for 
circulation,  and  that  ample  security  to  the 
full  amount  thereof  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Auditor  General  for  the  redemption  of 
such  notes  or  bills. 

Sec  10.  The  general  assembly  shall  have 
the  power  to  alter,  revoke  or  annul  any  char- 
ter of  incorporation  now  existing  and  revoc- 
able at  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  or 
any  that  may  hereafter  be  created,  whenever, 
in  their  opinion,  it  may  be  injurious  to  the 
citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  in  such  man- 
ner, however,  that  no  injustice  shall  be  done 
to  the  corporators.  No  law  hereafter  en- 
acted shall  create,  renew  or  extend  the  char- 
ter of  more  than  one  corporation. 

Sec.  II.  No  corporate  body  to  possess 
banking  and  discounting  privileges  shall  be 
created  or  organized  in  pursuance  of  any  law 
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without  three  months'  previous  pubUc  notice, 
at  the  place  of  the  intended  location,  of  the 
intention  to  apply  for  such  privileges,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  nor 
shall  a  charter  for  such  privilege  be  granted 
for  a  longer  period  than  twenty  years. 

Sec.  12.  Anv  association  or  corporation, 
organized  for  the  purpose,  or  any  individual, 
shall  have  the  right  to  construct  and  maintain 
lines  of  telegraph  within  this  State,  and  to 
connect  the  same  with  other  lines,  and  the 
general  assembly  shall,  by  general  law  of  uni- 
form operation,  provide  reasonable  regula- 
tions to  give  full  effect  to  this  section.  No 
telegraph  company  shall  consolidate  with,  or 
1-iold  a  controlling  interest  in,  the  stock  or 
bonds  of  any  other  telegraph  company  own- 
ing a  competing  line,  or  acquire,  by  purchase 
or  otherwise,  any  other  competing  line  of 
telegraph. 

Sec.  13.  The  term  "corporations,"  as  used 
in  this  article,  shall  be  construed  to  include 
all  joint-stock  companies  or  associations 
having  any  of  the  powers,  or  privileges  of 
corporations,  not  possessed  by  individuals 
or  partnerships. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

RAILROADS    AND    CANALS. 

Sec.  I.  All  railroads  and  canals  shall  be 
public  highways,  and  all  railroad  and  canal 
companies  shall  be  common  carriers.  Any 
association  or  corporation,  organized  for  the 
purpose,  shall  have  the  right  to  construct 
and  operate  a  railroad  between  any  points 
within  this  State,  and  to  connect  at  the  State 
line  with  railroads  of  other  States.  Every 
railroad  company  shall  have  the  right  with 
its  road  to  intersect,  connect  with,  or  cross 
any  other  railroad ;  and  shall  receive  and 
transport  each  the   other's  passengers,  ton- 


nage and  cars,  loaded  or  empty,  without  de- 
lay or  discrimination. 

Sec.  2.  Every  railroad  or  canal  corporation 
organized  in  this  State,  shall  maintain  an 
office  therein,  where  transfers  of  its  stocks 
shall  be  made,  and  where  its  books  shall  be 
kept  for  inspection  by  any  stockholder  or 
creditor  of  such  corporation,  in  which  shall 
be  recorded  the  amount  of  capital  stock  sub- 
scribed or  paid  in,  and  by  whom,  the  names 
of  the  owners  of  its  stock,  and  the  amounts 
owned  by  them,  respectively,  the  transfers  of 
said  stocks,  and  the  names  and  places  of  resi- 
dence of  its  officers. 

Sec.  3.  All  individuals,  associations  and 
corporations  shall  have  equal  right  to  have 
persons  and  property  transported  over  rail- 
roads and  canals,  and  no  undue  or  unrea- 
sonable discrimination  shall  be  made  in 
charges  for,  or  in  facilities  for,  transporta- 
tion of  freight  or  passengers  within  this  State, 
or  coming  from  or  going  to  any  other  State. 
Persons  and  property  transported  over  any 
railroad,  shall  be  delivered  at  any  station,  at 
charges  not  exceeding  the  charges  for  trans- 
portation of  persons  and  property  of  the 
same  class,  in  the  same  direction,  to  any  more 
distant  station ;  but  excursion  and  commu- 
tation tickets  may  be  issued  at  special  rates. 
Sec  4.  Xo  railroad,  canal  or  other  corpor- 
ation, or  the  lessees,  purchasers  or  managers 
of   any   railroad   or   canal   corporation,   shall 

I  consolidate  the  stock,  property  or  franchises 
of   such   corporation   with,   or   lease   or  pur- 

'    chase  the  works  or  franchises  of,  or  in  any 

i  way  control  any  other  railroad  or  canal  cor- 
poration, owning,  or  having  under  its  con- 
trol, a  parallel  or  competing  line  ;  nor  shall 
anv  officer  of  such  railroad  or  canal  corpora- 
tion act  as  an  officer  of  any  other  railroad  or 
canal    corporation,    owning,    or    having    the 

I    control  of  a  parallel  or  competing  line  ;  and 
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the  question  whether  railroads  or  canals  are 
parallel  or  competing  lines  shall,  when  de- 
manded by  the  party  complainant,  be  decided 
bv  a  I'urv  as  in  other  civil  issues. 

Sec.  5.  No  incorporated  company  doing 
tlie  business  of  a  common  carrier  shall,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  prosecute  or  engage  in 
mining  or  manufacturing  articles  for  trans- 
portation oyer  its  works  :  nor  shall  such  com- 
pany, directly  or  indirectly,  engage  in  any 
other  business  than  that  of  common  carriers, 
or  hold  or  acquire  lands,  freehold  or  lease- 
hold, directly  or  indirectly,  except  such  as 
shall  be  necessary  for  carrying  on  its  busi- 
ness ;  but  any  mining  or  manufacturing  com- 
pany may  carry  the  products  of  its  mines  and 
manufactories  on  its  railroad  or  canal  not 
exceeding  fifty  miles  in  length. 

Sec.  6.  No  president,  director,  officer, 
agent  or  employe  of  any  railroad  or  canal 
company  shall  be  interested,  directly  or  indi- 
lectly,  in  the  furnishing  of  material  or  sup- 
plies to  such  company,  or  in  the  business 
of  transportation  as  a  common  carrier  of 
freight  or  passengers  oyer  the  works  owned, 
leased,  controlled  or  worked  by  such  com- 
pany. 

Sec.  7.  No  discrimination  in  charges  or 
facilities  for  transportation  shall  be  made  be- 
tween transportation  companies  and  individ- 
.uals,  or  in  favor  of  either,  by  abatement, 
drawback,  or  otherwise,  and  no  railroad  or 
canal  company,  or  any  lessee,  manager,  or 
employe  thereof,  shall  make  any  preferences 
in  furnishing  cars  or  motive  power. 

Sec.  8.  No  railroad,  railway  or  other  trans- 
portation company  shall  grant  free  passes,  or 
passes  at  a  discount,  to  any  person  except  of- 
ficers or  employes  of  the  company. 

Sec.  9.  No  street  passenger  railway  shall  be 
constructed  within  the  limits  of  any  city,  bor- 


ough or  township  without  the  consent  of  its 
local  authorities. 

Sec.  10.  No  railroad,  canal  or  other  trans- 
portation company,  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  this  article,  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  any  future  legislation  by  general  or 
special  laws,  except  on  condition  of  complete 
acceptance  of  all  the  provisions  of  this 
article. 

Sec.  II.  The  existing  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Auditor  General  in  regard  to  railroads, 
canals  and  other  transportation  companies, 
except  as  to  their  accounts,  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs, 
who  shall  have  a  general  supervision  over 
them,  subject  to  such  regulations  and  altera- 
tions as  shall  be  provided  by  law  ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  annual  reports  now  required  to 
be  made,  said  secretary  may  require  special 
reports  at  any  time  upon  any  subject  relating 
to  the  business  of  said  companies  from  any 
officer  or  officers  thereof. 

Sec.  12.  The  general  assembly  shall  en- 
force, by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article. 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 

FUTURE    .\MEXDMEXTS. 

Sec.  I.  Any  amendment  or  amendments  to 
this  constitution  may  be  proposed  in  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  of  Representatives ;  and  if  the 
same  shall  be  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  elected  to  each  House,   such  pro- 

(  posed  amendment  or  amendments  shall  be 
entered  on  their  journals  with  the  yeas  and 
nays  taken  thereon,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 

I  Commonwealth  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 
published  three  months  before  the  next  gen- 
eral election,  in  at  least  two  new^spapers  in 
every  county  in  which  such  newspapers  shall 

I    be  published,  and  if,  in  the  general  assembly 
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next  afterwards  chosen,  such  proposed 
amendment  or  amendments  shall  be  agreed 
to  by  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to 
each  House,  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth shall  cause  the  same  again  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  manner  aforesaid ;  and  such  pro- 
posed amendment  or  amendments  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  in  such  manner  and  at  such  time,  at 
least  three  months  after  being  so  agreed  to 
by  the  two  Houses,  as  the  general  assembly 
shall  prescribe  ;  and,  if  such  amendment  or 
amendments  shall  be  approved  by  a  majority 
of  those  voting  thereon,  such  amendment  or 
amendments  shall  become  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  but  no  amendment  or  amendments 
shall  be  submitted  oftener  than  once  in  five 
years.  When  two  or  more  amendments  shall 
be  submitted  they  shall  be  voted  upon  separ- 
ately. 

SCHEDULE. 

That  no  inconvenience  may  arise  from  the 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  in  order  to  carry  the  same  into 
complete  operation,  it  is  hereby  declared 
that : 

Sec.  I.  This  constitution  shall  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four,  for 
all  purposes  not  otherwise  provided  for 
therein. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  in  force  in  this  common- 
wealth at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution  not  inconsistent  therewith,  and 
all  rights,  actions,  prosecutions  and  contracts 
shall  continue  as  if  this  constitution  had  not 
been  adopted. 

Sec.  3.  At  the  general  election  in  the  years 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four 
and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
five,  senators  shall  be  elected  in  all  districts 


where  there  shall  be  vacancies.  Those  elect- 
ed in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-four  shall  serve  for  two  years, 
and  those  elected  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  shall  serve  for 
oiic  year.  Senators  now  elected  and  those 
whose  terms  are  unexpired  shall  represent 
the  districts  in  which  they  reside  until  the  end 
of  the  terms  for  which  they  were  elected. 

Sec  4.  At  the  general  election  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
senators  shall  be  elected  from  even  numbered 
districts  to  serve  for  two  years,  and  from  odd 
numbered  districts  to  serve  four  years. 

Sec.  5.  The  first  election  of  Governor  un- 
der this  constitution  shall  be  at  the  general 
election  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five,  when  a  Governor  shall 
be  elected  for  three  years ;  and  the  term  of 
the  Governor  elected  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  and 
of  those  thereafter  elected,  shall  be  four 
years,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
constitution. 

Sec  6.  At  the  general  election  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  a  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be  elected, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  constitu- 
tion. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs 
shall  be  elected  at  the  first  general  election 
after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution ;  and 
when  the  said  officer  shall  be  duly  elected  and 
qualified,  the  office  of  Surveyor  General  shall 
be  abolished.  The  Surveyor  General  in  of- 
fice at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
stitution shall  continue  in  office  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected. 

Sec  8.  When  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  be  duly  qualified,  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  common  schools  shall 
cease. 
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Sec.  9.  Nothing  contained  in  this  constitu- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  render  any  person 
now  holding  any  State  office  for  a  first  official 
term  ineligible  for  re-election  at  the  end  of 
such  term. 

Sec.  10.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
in  office  when  this  constitution  shall  take  ef- 
fect shall  continue  until  their  commissions 
severally  expire.  Two  judges,  in  addition  to 
the  number  now  composing  the  said  court, 
shall  be  elected  at  the  first  general  election 
after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution. 

Sec.  II.  All  courts  of  record,  and  all  ex- 
isting courts  which  are  not  specified  in  this 
constitution,  shall  continue  in  existence  until 
the  first  day  of  December,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five, 
without  abridgment  of  their  present  juris- 
diction, but  no  longer.  The  court  of  first 
criminal  jurisdiction  for  the  counties  of 
Schuylkill,  Lebanon  and  Dauphin,  is  hereby 
abolished,  and  all  causes  and  proceedings 
pending  therein  in  the  county  of  Schuvlkill 
shall  be  tried  and  disposed  of  in  the  courts 
of  oyer  and  terminer  and  quarter  sessions  of 
the  peace  of  said  county. 

Sec.  12.  The  registers'  courts  now  in  exist- 
ence shall  be  abolished  on  the  first  day  of 
January  next  succeeding  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution. 

Sec.  13.  The  general  assembly  shall,  at  the 
next  session  after  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
stitution, designate  the  several  judicial  dis- 
tricts, as  required  by  this  constitution.  The 
judges  in  commission  when  such  designation 
shall  be  made  shall  continue  during  thei."  un- 
expired terms  judges  of  the  new  districts  in 
v.-hich  they  reside ;  but,  when  there  shall  be 
two  judges  residing  in  the  same  district,  the 
president  judge  shall  elect  to  which  district 
he  shall  be  assigned,  and  the  additional  law 
judge  shall  be  assigned  to  the  other  district. 


Sec.  14.  The  general  assembly  shall,  at  the 
next  succeeding  session,  after  each  decennial 
census,  and  not  oftener,  designate  the  several 
judicial  districts,  as  required  in  this  constitu- 
tion. 
j  Sec.  15.  Judges  learned  in  the  law  of  any 
court  of  record,  holding  commissions  in  force 
at  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  hold 
their  respective  offices  until  the  expiration  of 
the  terms  for  which  they  were  commissioned, 
and  until  their  successors  shall  be  duly  quali- 
fied. The  Governor  shall  commission  the 
president  judge  of  the  court  of  first  criminal 
jurisdiction  for  the  counties  of  Schuvlkill, 
Lebanon  and  Dauphin,  as  a  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  Schuylkill  countv, 
j    for  the  unexpired  term  of  his  office. 

Sec.  16.  After  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  any  president  judge  of  any  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  in  commission  at  the  adoption  of 
this  constitution,  the  judge  of  such  court 
learned  in  the  law  and  oldest  in  commission 
shall  be  the  president  judge  thereof;  and 
when  two  or  more  judges  are  elected  at  the 
same  time  in  any  judicial  district,  they  shall 
decide  by  lot  which  shall  be  president  judge; 
but  when  the  president  judge  of  a  court  shall 
be  re-elected  he  shall  continue  to  be  president 
judge  of  that  court.  Associate  judges  not 
learned  in  the  law,  elected  after  the  adoption 
of  this  constitution,  shall  be  commissioned  to 
hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  five  years 
from  the  first  day  of  January  next  after  their 
election. 

Sec.  17.  The  general  assembly,  at  the  first 
session  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitu- 
tion, shall  fix  and  determine  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and 
of  the  judges  of  the  several  judicial  districts 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  the  provisions  of 
the  thirteenth  section  of  the  article  on  legis- 
lation shall  not  be  deemed  inconsistent  here- 
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with.  Nothing  contained  in  this  constitu- 
tion shall  be  held  to  reduce  the  compensation 
now  paid  to  any  law  judge  of  this  common- 
wealth now  in  commission. 

Sec.  i8.  The  courts  of  common  pleas  in 
the  counties  of  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny 
shall  be  composed  of  the  present  judges  of 
the  district  court  and  court  of  common  pleas 
of  said  counties  until  their  offices  shall  sever- 
ally end,  and  of  such  other  judges  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  selected.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  first  organization  in  Philadelphia,  the 
judges  of  the  court  number  one  shall  be 
Judges  Allison,  Pierce  and  Paxson ;  of  the 
court  number  two.  Judges  Hare,  ^Mitchell  and 
one  other  judge,  to  be  elected;  of  the  court 
number  three,  Judges  Ludlow,  Finletter  and 
Lynd ;  and  of  the  court  number  four.  Judges 
Tiiayer,  Briggs  and  one  other  judge,  to  be 
elected.  The  judge  first  named  shall  be  the 
president  judge  of  said  courts  respectively, 
and  thereafter  the  president  judge  shall  be 
the  judge  oldest  in  commission ;  but  any 
president  judge  re-elected  in  the  same  court 
or  district  shall  continue  to  be  president 
judge  thereof.  The  additional  judges  for 
courts  numbers  two  and  four  shall  be  voted 
for  and  elected  at  the  first  general  election 
after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  two  additional  judges  of 
the  supreme  court,  and  they  shall  decide  by 
lot  to  which  court  they  shall  belong.  Their 
term  of  of^ce  shall  commence  on  the  first 
Monday  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

Sec.  19.  In  the  county  of  Allegheny,  for  the 
purpose  of  first  organization  under  this  con- 
stitution, the  judges  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution,  shall  be  the  judges  of  the  court 
number  one,  and  the  judges  of  the  district 
court,  at  the  same  date,  shall  be  the  judges 


of  the  common  pleas  number  two.  The 
president  judges  of  the  common  pleas  and 
district  courts  shall  be  president  judge  of  said 
courts  number  one  and  two,  respectively,  un- 
til their  offices  shall  end;  and  thereafter  the 
judge  oldest  in  commission  shall  be  president 
judge ;  but  any  president  judge  re-elected  in 
the  same  court  or  district  shall  continue  to 
be  president  judge  thereof. 

Sec.  20.  The  organization  of  the  courts  of 
common  pleas  under  this  constitution  for  the 
counties  of  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  shall 
take  efifect  on  the  first  Monday  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five, 
and  existing  courts  in  said  counties  shall  con-' 
tinue  with  their  present  powers  and  jurisdic- 
tions until  that  date,  but  no  new  suits  shall 
be  instituted  in  the  courts  of  itisi  prius,  after 
the  adoption  of  this  constitution. 

Sec.  21.  The  causes  and  proceedings  pend- 
ing in  the  court  of  uisi  priiis,  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  and  district  court  in  Philadelphia, 
shall  be  tried  and  disposed  of  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas.  The  records  and  dockets  of 
said  courts  shall  be  transferred  to  the  pro- 
thonotary's  office  of  the   said  county. 

Sec.  22.  The  causes  and  proceedings  pend- 
ing in  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Allegheny,  shall  be  tried  and  disposed 
of  in  the  court  number  one  ;  and  the  causes 
and  proceedings  pending  in  the  district 
courts  shall  be  tried  and  disposed  of  in  court 
number  two. 

Sec.  27,.  The  prothonotary  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of  Philadelphia,  shall  be  first 
appointed  by  the  judges  of  said  court,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and 
the  present  prothonotary  of  the  district 
court,  in  said  county,  shall  be  the  prothono- 
tary of  the  said  court  of  common  pleas  until 
said  date,  when  his  commission  shall  expire ; 
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and  the  present  clerk  of  the  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer  and  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace, 
in  Philadelphia,  shall  be  the  clerk  of  such 
court,  until  the  expiration  of  his  present  com- 
mission, on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five. 

Sec.  24.  In  cities  containing  over  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  except  Philadelphia,  all  al- 
dermen in  office  at  Llie  time  of  the  adoption 
oi  this  constitution  shall  continue  in  office 
until  the  expiration  of  their  commissions ; 
and  at  the  election  for  city  and  ward  officers, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  one  alderman  shall  be  elected  in 
each  ward,  as  provided  in  this  constitution. 

Sec.  25.  In  Philadelphia,  magistrates,  in 
lieu  of  aldermen,  shall  be  chosen,  as  required 
in  this  constitution,  at  the  election,  in  said 
city,  for  city  and  ward  officers,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  :  their  term  of  office  shall  commence  on 
the  first  i^.Ionday  of  xA.pril  succeeding  their 
election.  The  terms  of  office  of  aldermen,  in 
said  city,  holding,  or  entitled  to,  commissions 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitu- 
tion, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  26.  All  persons  in  office  in  this  com- 
monwealth, at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution,  and  at  the  first  election  under  it, 
shall  hold  their  respective  offices  until  the 
term  for  which  they  have  been  elected  or  ap- 
pointed shall  expire,  and  until  their  succes- 
sors shall  be  duly  qualified,  unless  otherwise 
provided  in  this  constitution. 

Sec.  2y.  The  seventh  article  of  this  con- 
stitution, prescribing  an  oath  of  office,  shall 
take  effect  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
five. 

Sec.  28.  The  terms  of  office  of  county  com- 
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missioners  and  county  auditors,  chosen  prior 
to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventv-five,  which  shall  not  have  expired  be- 
fore the  first  Monday  of  January,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
shall  expire  on  that  day. 

Sec.  29.  All  State,  county,  city,  ward,  bor- 
ough and  township  officers,  in  office  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution, 
whose  compensation  is  not  provided  for  by 
salaries  alone,  shall  continue  to  receive  the 
compensation  allowed  them  by  law  until  the 
expiration  of  their  respective  terms  of  office. 

Sec.  30.  All  State  and  judicial  officers  here- 
tofore elected,  sworn,  affirmed,  or  in  office 
when  this  constitution  shall  take  effect,  shall 
severally,  within  one  month  after  such  adop- 
tion, take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  affirma- 
tion to  support  this  constitution. 

Sec.  31.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  first 
session,  or  as  soon  as  may  be,  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  constitution,  shall  pass  such  laws 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  same  into 
full  force  and  effect. 

Sec.  t,2.  The  ordinance  passed  by  this  con- 
vention, entitled  "An  ordinance  for  submit- 
ting the  amended  Constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  a  vote  of  the  electors  thereof,"  shall 
be  held  to  be  valid  for  all  the  purposes  there- 
of. 

Sec.  33.  The  words  "county  commission- 
ers,'' wherever  used  in  this  constitution  and 
in  any  ordinance  accompanying  the  same, 
shall  be  held  to  include  the  commissioners 
for  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Adopted  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  third  day 
of  November  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three. 
JOHN  H.  WALKER, 

President. 
Attest:  D.  L.  Imbrie, 

Chief  Clerk. 
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JOSEPH  HIESTER — FIFTH  GOVERNOR. 
Born  at  Reading,  of  German  descent,  in 
1752.  Captain  and  major  in  the  War  of  the 
Revohition.  Member  of  the  Legislature  a 
number  of  years;  delegate  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1790;  and  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  fifteen  years.  Elected  Gov- 
ernor in  1820.     Died  June  10,  1832. 

JOHN   A.    SHULZE — SIXTH    GOVERNOR. 

Born  at  Tulpehocken,  Berks  county,  in 
1775;  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman.  De- 
scent, German.  Studied  theology,  ordained 
as  a  Lutheran  minister,  and  pastor  of  congre- 
gations in  Berks  county  six  years.  Entered 
the  mercantile  business.  Served  three  years 
in  the  State  House  of  Representatives.  Pro- 
thonotary  of  Lebanon  county  eight  years. 
Elected  to  the  Legislature,  both  as  a  member 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  Chosen  Governor 
in  1823  and  '26.  Died  in  Lancaster  Novem- 
ber 18,  1852. 

GEORGE  WOLF — SEVENTH  GOVERNOR. 
German  by  descent.  Born  in  Northamp- 
ton county  in  1777.  Received  a  classical  edu- 
cation and  studied  law.  Postmaster  of  Easton 
and  clerk  of  the  Orphans'  Court  of  North- 
ampton county.  Member  of  the  Legislature. 
Congressman  three  terms.  Governor  from 
1829  to  1835.  Inaugurated  the  common 
school  system.  Comptroller  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  in  1836,  and  Collector  of  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  in  1838.  Died  in  the  latter  city 
March  11,  1840. 

JOSEPH    RITNER — EIGHTH    GOVERNOR. 

Born  of  German  lineage  in  Berks  county 
in  1780.  Received  a  very  limited  education. 
Moved  to  Washington  county  and  elected  to 
the  Legislature ;  served  in  the  House  six 
years,  and  Speaker  of  that  body  two  years. 


Chosen  Governor  as  the  Anti-Masonic  candi- 
date in  1835.  An  ardent  friend  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  strongly  opposed  to  slavery. 
Appointed  Director  of  the  Mint  in  1848. 
Died  in  Cumberland  county,  which  he  had 
made  his  home,  October  16,  1869. 


UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  1838. 

DAVID  R.  PORTER— NINTH  GOVERNOR. 

Born  near  Norristown  in  1788,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  lineage.  Received  an  academic  educa- 
tion. Served  as  assistant  to  his  father  in  the 
office  of  Surveyor-General.  Moved  to  Hunt- 
ingdon county  and  became  an  iron  manufac- 
turer. Member  of  the  Assembly  from  1819 
to  1821.  Appointed  prothonotary  of  Hunt- 
ingdon county.  State  Senator  two  years. 
Elected  Governor  in  1838  and  1841.  Died  at 
Harrisburg  August  6,  1867. 

FRANCIS  R.   SHUNK — TENTH   GOVERNOR. 

German  by  descent.  Born  in  Montgomery 
countv  in  1788.  Taught  school  when  quite 
voung.  Appointed  a  clerk  under  Surveyor- 
General  Porter.  Admitted  to  practice  law. 
First  assistant  and  then  chief  clerk  of  the 
State  House  of  Representatives.  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  under  Governor 
Porter.  Located  in  Pittsburg  as  an  attorney. 
Elected  Governor  in  1844,  and  re-elected  in 
1847.  Resigned  on  account  of  sickness  July 
9,  1848,  and  died  at  Harrisburg  on  the  30th  of 
the  same  month. 

WILLIAM  F.  JOHNSTON — ELEVENTH  GOVERNOR. 

Born  in  Greensburg  in  1808,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry.  Admitted  to  the  practice  of 
law.  Located  in  Armstrong  county  and  ap- 
pointed district  attorney.    Served  in  the  State 
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House  of  Representatives  several  years,  and 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1847.  Chosen 
Speaker  of  the  Senate,  and  became  Governor 
by  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  upon  the  resig- 
nation of  Governor  Shunk,  in  July,  1848. 
Elected  for  the  full  term  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year.  Entered  business  life  upon  his 
retirement.     Died  in  Pittsburg  October  25, 


WILIJ.VM  BIGLER — TWELFTH  GOVERXOR. 

By  descent,  German.  Born  in  Cumberland 
county  in  1814.  Received  a  limited  educa- 
tion. Learned  the  printing  trade  at  Belle- 
fonte  ;  started  a  paper  in  Clearfield,  which  he 
sold  in  order  to  engage  in  the  lumbering 
business.  Became  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate,  and  elected  Speaker  of  that  body. 
Served  as  Governor  from  1852  to  1855. 
Elected  U.  S.  Senator  in  1855,  and  held  the 
position  six  years.  Democratic  nominee  for 
Congress  in  the  Erie  district  in  1864.  Dele- 
gate to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1873,  and  active  in  promoting  the  success  of 
the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876.  Died  at 
Clearfield  August  9,  1880. 

JAMES  POLLOCK — THIRTEEXTH  GOVERXOR. 

Born  in  Northumberland  county,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry,  in  1810.  Graduated  from 
Princeton  College.  Admitted  to  the  bar  at 
jNIilton.  Became  district  attorney,  member 
of  Congress  for  three  terms,  and  President 
Judge.  Elected  Governor  in  1854.  Director 
of  the  Mint  in  Philadelphia  from  1861  to  1866, 
and  appointed  to  the  same  position  in  1869. 
Died  in  Philadelphia  April  19,  1890. 

WILLLVJI  F.  PACKER — FOURTEEXTH  GOVERXOR. 

Of  English-Quaker  descent.  Born  in 
Center  county  in  1807.  Became  a  printer. 
Studied  law.     Edited  papers  at  Williamsport 


and  Harrisburg.  Appointed  Canal  Commis- 
sioner in  1839,  and  Auditor  General  in  1842. 
Elected  to  the  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1847  ^"d  1848  (being  Speaker  of  the 
body  the  second  year),  and  to  the  State  Sen- 
ate in  1849.  Chosen  Governor  in  1857,  serv- 
ing one  term.  Died  in  Williamsport  Septem- 
ber 27,  1870. 

AXDREW  G.  CURTIX — FIFTEEXTH  GOVERNOR. 

Born  in  Bellefonte,  of  Scotch-Irish  stock, 
in  1817.  Received  a  good  education.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  practice  of  law  in  his  native 
town.  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  from 
1855  to  1858.  Elected  Governor  in  i860,  and 
re-elected  in  1863.  Minister  to  Russia  from 
1869  to  1872.  Member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1873.  Served  three  terms  in 
Congress.  Died  in  Bellefonte  October  7, 
1894. 

JOHX  \V.  GEARY — SIXTEEXTH  GOVERNOR. 

Of  English  and  Scotch-Irish  ancestry. 
Born  in  Westmoreland  county  in  1819.  Be- 
came a  civil  engineer.  Went  to  the  Mexican 
war  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  2d  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment,  and  became  its  colonel. 
Going  to  San  Francisco,  became  first  mayor 
Oi  the  city.  Returned  to  his  farm  in  West- 
moreland county.  Appointed  Governor  of 
the  Territory  of  Kansas  in  1856.  Served  as 
a  general  during  the  war  for  the  Union  with 
great  distinction.  Elected  Governor  of  Penn- 
s}lvania  in  1867,  and  re-elected  in  1870.  Died 
in  Harrisburg  February  8,  1873. 

TOHX  F.  HARTRAXFT — SEVENTEENTH  GOV- 
ERXOR. 

Born  in  Montgomery  countv,  of  German 
stock,  in  1830.  Received  a  college  training. 
Admitted  to  the  bar.     Entered  the  war  for 
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the  Union  as  a  colonel,  and  rose  to  major- 
general.  Elected  Auditor  General  in  1865 
and  1868,  and  Governor  in  1872  and  1875. 
Appointed  U.  S.  Collector  of  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  and  postmaster  of  that  city. 
Died  October  17,  1889,  and  is  buried  at  Xor- 
ristown. 


UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  1873. 

[John    F.    Hartr.\xft,    second    term — see 
above.] 

HENRY  M.  HOYT — EIGHTEENTH  GOVERNOR. 

Born  in  Luzerne  county,  of  New  England 
parentage,  June  8,  1830.  Received  a  college 
education.  Taught  school  several  years.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1853.  Enlisted  in  the 
v.-ar  for  the  Union  as  a  lieutenant-colonel. 
INIustered  out  as  a  brevet  brigadier-general. 
Appointed  additional  law  judge  of  Luzerne 
county  in  1867.  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee  in  1875-6.  Elected  Gov- 
ernor in  1878.  While  Governor  "broke"  with 
the  State  Republican  "machine,"  and  wrote  a 
scathing  letter  denouncing  its  methods.  Re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  in  Wilkesbarre  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term  as  Governor. 
Wrote  a  book  in  favor  of  the  High  Tariff 
system.  Died  in  Wilkesbarre  December  i, 
1892. 

ROBERT   E.    PATTISOX — NINETEENTH    GOV- 
ERNOR. 

Son  of  a  ^Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman, 
cf  English  descent.  Born  in  Maryland  in 
1850.  Educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia,  studied  law,  and  admitted  to 
practice.  Elected  controller  of  Philadelphia 
in  1877,  and  re-elected  in  1880.  Chosen  Gov- 
ernor in  1882.  Appointed  by  President  Cleve- 
land one  of  the  commission  to  investigate  the 


afifairs  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  companies.  Be- 
came president  of  a  bank  in  Philadelphia. 
Elected  Governor  the  second  time  in  1890. 
Taken  up  as  the  Reform  candidate  for  mayor 
of  Philadelphia  on  the  expiration  of  his  term 
as  Governor  in  1895,  but  defeated.  Now 
(1900)  in  the  latter  city. 

JAMES    A.    BEAVER — TWENTIETH    GOVERNOR. 

Born  of  Huguenot  descent,  in  Perry  coun- 
ty, October  21,  1837.  Passed  through  col- 
lege. Commenced  the  practice  of  law  at 
Bellefonte.  Joined  the  local  military  com- 
pany. At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  for  the 
Union  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania regiment.  Lost  a  leg  in  the  war. 
^Mustered  out  of  the  army  as  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  December,  1S64.  Resumed  his  law 
practice  at  Bellefonte.  Took  an  active  part 
in  politics  on  the  Republican  side.  Nomi- 
nated for  Governor  in  1882,  and  defeated 
through  factional  quarrels.  Renominated  in 
1886,  and  elected.  On  the  close  of  his  term 
engaged  largely  in  coal  and  manufacturing 
enterprises.  In  1895  became  a  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  State.  A  Presbyterian 
by  religion,  and  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
the  assemblages  of  that  body.  Living  in 
Bellefonte. 

ROBERT  E.  PATTISON — ^^TWENTY-FlRST  GOV- 
ERNOR. 

[See  above.] 

DANIEL    H.    HASTINGS — ^TWENTY-SECOND    GOV- 
ERNOR. 

Born  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  in  Clinton 
county,  in  1849.  Became  a  school-teacher  at 
15,  and  principal  of  Bellefonte  academy  in 
1867.  Edited  a  paper  in  Bellefonte  for  three 
}  ears.  Admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  latter  place 
in  1875.  Engaged  in  the  mining  of  coal.  En- 
listed in  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania 
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and  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  5th 
Regiment.  Appointed  Adjutant  General  of 
the  State  in  1887.  Took  charge  of  the  relief 
operations  in  Johnstown  at  the  time  of  the 
great  flood  in  1889.  Delegate  to  numerous 
State  and  National  conventions  of  his  party. 
Active  on  the  stump  in  1888  and  1892.  Elect- 
ed Governor  in  1894  by  the  largest  majority 
ever  given  in  the  State.  Prominent  in  the 
councils  of  the  'SI.  E.  Church. 

WILLI.^M  A.   STOXE — TWEXTY-THIRD   GOV- 
ERNOR. 

Born  in  Tioga  county  April  18,  1846,  re- 
ceived a  common  and  normal  school  educa- 


tion and  ran  away  twice  to  enter  the  Union 
army.  He  finally  succeeded,  when  under  18 
years  of  age ;  was  a  member  of  the  One-Hun- 
dred-and-Eighty-seventh  Pennsylvania  \'ol- 
unteers  from  1864  to  1865.  and  promoted 
from  a  private  to  a  second  lieutenant.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870,  practiced  at 
Wellsboro  and  Pittsburg,  and  served  as  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Tioga  county  and  U.  S.  at- 
torney for  the  western  district  of  Pennsyl- 
■sania.  He  served  in  52d,  53d,  54th  and  55th 
Congresses,  and  was  elected  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1898  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority. 


SUPREME  COURT  JUDGE. 


Honorable  Stephen  Leslie  Mestrezat,  LL  D.,  Justice  of  the 
SuPRE.ME  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 


When  Hon.  Chas.  E.  Boyle,  a  distinguish- 
ed lawyer  and  Democratic  politician  of 
L'niontown,  had  reached  that  stage  in  his 
career  when  the  magnitude  of  his  professional 
work  exceeded  his  capacity  to  take  proper 
care  of  it,  he  cast  about  him  for  a  young  at- 
torney whom  he  could  make  his  partner,  and 
upon  whose  shoulders  he  could  safely  place  a 
large  share  of  the  work  of  the  office.  He 
chose  Stephen  Leslie  ^Mestrezat,  then  a  young 
lawyer  who  had  been  at  the  bar  only  two 
years.  3ilr.  ]\Iestrezat  had  come  to  Union- 
town  from  Greene  county.  He  had  been 
liberally  endowed  by  nature  with  capacity 
and  energy,  and  had  been  raised  to  habits  of 
industry.     He    was    accustomed    to    opening 


his  own  ofifice  as  early  as  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  to  reading  a  number  of  pages 
from  legal  text  books  daily  before  break- 
fast. He  was  diligent  and  careful  in  work 
and  study,  qualities  which  were  as  manifest 
in  the  handling  of  his  cases  in  court  as  in 
his  ofifice  practice,  ^h  Boyle  had  made  note 
of  this.  He  concluded  that  ]\Ir.  ]\Iestrezat 
would  be  of  great  help  to  him  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  burdensome  and  fast  growing 
legal  business.  His  proposition  to  enter 
upon  a  partnership  was,  to  the  young  lawyer, 
no  greater  surprise  than  pleasure.  The  firm 
of  Boyle  &  ]\lestrezat  proved  mutually  ad- 
vantageous and  profitable,  and  attracted  a 
verv  large  proportion  of  the  business  of  the 
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Fayette  county  bar.  It  was  characterized 
bv  perfect  harmony;  during  the  thirteen 
years  of  its  existence  not  an  unpleasant  word 
of  criticism  ever  passed  the  Hps  of  either. 
The  partnership  was  only  dissolved  by  the 
departure  from  Pennsylvania  of  INIr.  Boyle, 
who  had  accepted  from  President  Cleveland 
the  appointment  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  then  territory  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  jMestrezat's  career  is  a  conspicuous 
illustration  of  the  happy  realization  of  the 
possibilities  open  in  every  avenue  of  life  to 
the  American  youth  who  has  the  capacity  and 
the  disposition  to  rise  ;  who  sets  for  himself 
an  honorable  goal  and  counts  as  well  expend- 
ed the  hours  of  daily  and  nightly  toil  re- 
quired to  gain  it. 

I\Ir.  jMestrezat  was  born  in  Mapletown, 
Greene  county,  Pennsylvania,  February  19, 
1848.  His  father,  Jean  Louis  Guillaume 
Mestrezat,  was  a  son  of  French  parents. 
His  mother,  Mary  Ann  Hartley  Mestrezat, 
was  of  English  and  Scotch-Irish  descent. 
Thus  the  Judge  unites  in  himself  the  blood 
of  four  races,  and  has  taken  toll  of  the  better 
strains  of  each.  The  IMestrezats  are  a  family 
of  distinguished  lineage,  many  of  them  hav- 
ing been  prominent  in  the  civil  and  religious 
life  of  France  and  Switzerland.  The  origin 
of  the  family  is  readily  traceable,  by  document 
and  tradition,  to  Amedee,  or  Ami,  Mestrezat, 
who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
at  Thonon,  in  France.  While  some  geneal- 
ogists trace  the  family  to  Henri  Meytri- 
zat,  a  citizen  of  Gex  in  1414,  the  authentic 
record  does  not  go  farther  back  than  Amedee 
Mestrezat.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Jean 
of  Fernex,  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of 
Geneva.  Of  their  six  sons,  Leger  became 
prominent  in   the   public   affairs   of   Switzer- 


land, he  having  been  admitted  to  citizenship 
in  Geneva  in  1524,  for  the  consideration  of 
"Six  Golden  Shiny  Crowns."  From  this 
time  down  to  the  present  the  Mestrezat 
family  record  is  clear  and  precise.  Some  of 
the  members,  as  stated,  because  of  excep- 
tional ability,  acquired  great  distinction. 
\'ol.  I,  page  447,  of  the  French  genealogical 
publication,  "Notices  Genealogiques  sur  les 
Families  Genevoises,"  (1829)  says:  "The 
Mestrezat  family  was  ancient,  very  rich  and 
very  powerful,  and  furnished  to  Geneva 
several  very  distinguished  magistrates  and 
some  illustrious  scholars.  Leger  Mestrezat, 
the  first  citizen  of  Geneva  of  that  family,  ren- 
dered great  services  in  the  war  for  Indepen- 
dence, and  his  descendants  were  very  emi- 
nent in  the  magistracy  for  more  than  two 
centuries." 

Jean  Mestrezat,  who  was  born  in  1592,  be- 
came a  Huguenot  minister  in  the  city  of 
Paris  soon  after  his  ordination,  and  the  his- 
torian Bayle  says  "his  conferences  with  the 
Roman  Catholics,  his  disputations,  his  ser- 
mons and  his  books,  made  him  one  of  the 
ablest  men  the  Reformed  Church  had  in 
France."  On  one  occasion  the  great  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  asked  of  him  a  number  of 
questions  touching  his  religious  practice  and 
customs,  and  because  of  his  incisive  and 
courageous  replies  he  put  his  hand  on  Mes- 
trezat's  shoulder  and  said,  "Behold  the  bold- 
est minister  in  France !" 

Charles  Alexandre  Mestrezat,  who  was  the 
friend  of  Albert  Gallatin,  was  influenced  by 
the  latter  to  come  to  America,  which  he  did 
in  1794,  settling  in  Greene  county,  near 
Mapletown,  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela 
river,  almost  opposite  the  Gallatin  mansion 
in  Fayette  county.  He  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  a  merchant,  and  died  in  1815.     He 
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had  married  in  France  Miss  Louise  Elizabeth 
Dufresne.  Their  ten  children  were  all  born 
in  the  United  States.  One  of  these,  Jean 
Louis  Guillaume,  was  the  father  of  Stephen 
Leslie  Mestrezat.  He  was  a  merchant  and 
stock  laiser,  and  successful  in  both  lines  of 
business.  His  five  children  were :  Charles 
Alexandre,  Harriet  Louise,  widow  of  Samuel 
Hudson,  Stephen  Leslie,  Charlotte  Amanda, 
wife  of  Hon.  James  M.,  John,  and  Jean  Louis 
Guillaume. 

Judge  Mestrezat's  father  lived  to  be  eigh- 
ty-one years  of  age.  His  mother  died  in 
1891,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  To  the 
early  and  careful  training,  influence  and  as- 
sistance of  his  parents.  Judge  Mestrezat 
ascribes  in  great  part  his  successful  career. 
They  had  decided  in  his  early  youth  that  their 
son  Leslie  should  be  trained  for  the  law, 
and  neither  he  nor  they  ever  lost  sight  of 
that  decision.  His  education  was  shaped  ac- 
cordingly. He  was  faithful  and  constant  in 
his  attendance  at  public  school,  and  it  was 
noted  as  his  mind  broadened  and  developed 
that  he  was  inclined  to  reach  out  for  tech- 
nical knowledge,  that  he  was  fond  of  text 
books.  EfSciently  and  diligently  he  prepared 
for  admission  to  Waynesburg  college,  from 
which  he  graduated  with  high  honors,  such 
as  come  only  to  the  student  who  has 
acquired  proficiency  through  careful  study. 
His  recitations  were  always  up  to  the  highest 
standard.  Soon  afterwards  he  entered  the 
law  department  of  Washington  &  Lee  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  of  which  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee  was  president.  Among  the  law  instruc- 
tors of  the  university  during  Mr.  Mestrezat's 
student  life  there  was  the  Hon.  John  Ran- 
dolph Tucker,  one  of  the  leading  constitu- 
tional lawyers  of  the  United  States,  Ex-At- 
torney  General   of   V^irginia,   and   for   many 


years  a  member  of  Congress  from  that  State. 
During  the  same  period  another  distinguish- 
ed law  professor  of  the  University,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  this  country,  was  the 
Hon.  John  W.  Brockenborough,  who  served 
many  years  on  the  United  States  bench. 
The  young  law  student  had  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  preceptors,  who  anticipated 
for  him  a  bright  future  in  his  profession. 

Mr.  Mestrezat  graduated  from  this  insti- 
tution in  1871  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  Re- 
turning home  he  at  once  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Waynesburg,  Greene  county.  Then  he 
went  West  with  the  purpose  of  settling  there 
if  he  could  find  a  suitable  location.  While 
making  this  tour  of  investigation  he  taught 
a  winter's  school  in  LaSalle  county,  Illinois. 
Becoming  satisfied  that  his  prospects  for  a 
professional  career  were  better  in  the  East 
than  in  the  West  he  came  back  and  opened 
an  office  in  Uniontown,  which  has  ever  since 
been  his  home,  and  where  all  his  professional 
and  political  honors  took  root,  grew  and 
flourished. 

When,  after  the  formation  of  the  partner- 
ship of  Boyle  &  Mestrezat,  Mr.  Boyle  was 
elected  to  Congress,  a  greater  proportion 
than  ever  of  tlie  labor  and  responsibility  of 
the  firm  devolved  upon  Mr.  Mestrezat,  but 
he  adequately  met  every  demand,  and  his 
reputation  as  a  lawyer  of  broad,  keen  views, 
and  thorough  mental  grasp,  continually 
spread.  He  ranked  high  with  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  because  the  manner 
in  which  he  handled  his  cases  disclosed  the 
painstaking  and  conscientious  lawyer.  In 
1877  he  was  elected  District  Attorney  of 
Fayette  county  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
In  1884-5  li^  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
committee  of  Fayette  county,  and  a  member 
of    the    Democratic    State    executive    com- 
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mittee.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  of  1882,  that  nomi- 
nated Robert  E.  Pattison  for  Governor;  to 
the  convention  of  1886  which  named  Chaun- 
cey  F.  Black  for  Governor ;  and  to  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention  of  1892  that 
selected  Grover  Cleveland  for  President. 
When  Air.  Pattison  was  re-elected  Governor 
in  1890  Mr.  Mestrezat  was  strongly  support- 
ed by  the  bench,  bar  and  press  in  all  parts 
of  the  State  for  the  appointment  in  his  cabi- 
net to  the  place  of  Attorney  General,  but  this 
position  did  not  go  to  the  western  part  of 
the  State. 

After  a  successful  and  lucrative  practice  in 
the  State  and  Federal  Courts  Mr.  Mestrezat 
was,  in  1893,  elected  Judge  of  the  Fourteenth 
Judicial  District,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Fayette  and  Greene,  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
two  thousand.  At  no  time  during  the  hotly 
contested  campaign  was  there  any  doubt  of 
his  election.  In  both  counties  his  sterling 
qualities  as  a  man  and  his  ability  as  a  lawyer 
were  well  known.  There  were  no  counter- 
vailing influences  sufficiently  strong  to  prove 
effective.  He  was  easily  elected,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  popular  choice  was  notably 
demonstrated  after  taking  his  seat  on  the 
bench  by  his  prompt,  energetic  and  satis- 
factory way  of  dispatching  the  public  busi- 
ness. When  Hon.  Nathaniel  Ewing  retired 
from  the  bench  in  1898  Judge  Mestrezat  be- 
came President  Judge  of  the  district. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Pennsylvania  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  which  met  at  Harris- 
burg  on  June  14,  1899,  has  never  been  sur- 
passed as  respects  the  high  character  and 
reputation  of  the  delegates  who  composed  it. 
Of  course  it  was  known  in  advance  of  its 
meeting  that  under  the  law  its  nominee  for 
Supreme  Court  Justice  would  be  elected. 
The  best  and  broadest  men  of  the  party  were 


therefore  sent  to  the  convention  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  assur- 
ing a  nomination  to  the  highest  law  tribunal 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  a  Democrat  who 
should  be  creditable  alike  to  his  party,  to 
his  profession,  to  his  people  and  to  the 
bench.  The  convention  was  absolutely  un- 
trammeled.  Freedom  was  an  essential 
quality  of  its  character.  Of  the  many  able 
candidates  whose  names  were  submitted  to 
it  for  consideration,  all  were  meritorious,  and 
some  were  among  the  most  distinguished 
Democratic  jurists  and  lawyers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  convention  was  in  session  for 
two  days,  and  in  the  end  it  conferred  upon 
Judge  Mestrezat,  on  the  27th  ballot,  the  high 
honor  with  whose  disposal  the  people  had 
intrusted  it.  Its  choice  met  with  instant 
popular  approval,  and  throughout  the  cam- 
paign which  followed  not  a  word  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  nominee  was  anywhere  printed 
or  spoken  by  press  or  speakers.  On  the 
contrary,  commendation  and  endorsement 
flowed  from  every  source. 

Judge  Mestrezat's  election  on  November 
7,  1899,  was  of  course  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
Having  been  duly  commissioned  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  oath  of  office  was  administered  to 
him  by  Chief  Justice  Sterrett,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1900,  at  Philadelphia,  in 
pursuance  of  the  constitutional  provision,  he 
took  his  seat  on  the  supreme  bench  of  the 
State,  and  entered  upon  the  performance  of 
his  judicial  duties  for  the  term  of  twenty-one 
years. 

In  188S  Mr.  Alestrezat  married  Aliss  Eliza 
Willson  Ewing,  a  refined,  cultured  and  most 
estimable  young  lady,  a  daughter  of  Hon. 
John  K.  and  Ellen  L.  Ewing,  of  Uniontown. 
Her  great-grandfather,  Hon.  John  Kennedy, 
was  one  of  her  husband's  distinguished  pred- 
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ecessors  on  the  supreme  bench  of  the  State. 
Mrs.  Mestrezat  died  a  few  years  after  her 
marriage,  leaving  one  child,  Raymond  Wil- 
liam, which  did  not  long  survive  her. 

In  recognition  of  his  ability  and  success  at 
the  bar,  Waynesburg  college  very  properly 
conferred  on  Justice  Mestrezat  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

Justice  Mestrezat  is  a  Presbyterian,  but  his 
religion  is  most  tolerant  and  catholic.  Both 
his  public  and  private  life  have  ever  been 
above  reproach.  He  has  traveled  extensive- 
ly at  home  and  abroad  ;  he  is  widely  read  out- 


side the  special  courses  required  by  his  pro- 
fession. He  has  strong  social  instincts, 
which  has  drawn  about  him  a  large  circle  of 
devoted  friends,  but  he  has  no  inclination 
towards  fashionable  society.  He  is  digni- 
fied, self-respecting,  easily  approachable, 
self-reliant  to  a  marked  degree,  tenacious  of 
opinions  once  carefully  formed,  and  faithful 
to  the  welfare  and  best  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple. An  open-hearted  and  unostentatious 
gentleman  and  jurist,  he  is  an  ornament  to 
the  exalted  position  in  which  his  fellow- 
citizens  have  placed  him. 
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Descriptive  and  Historical. 


CHAPTER  L 

Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania— Its  Rare  Natural 
Advantages — The  Fascination  of  Its  Scenery— 
The  Seat  of  Great  Critical  Historical  Events 
—Material  Resources— Natural  Beauty— Ro- 
mantic Charm  are  Harmoniously  Blended  in 
the  Development  of  the  County— Geograph- 
ical Position. 

In  all  the  vast  and  expanding  area  of  the 
North  American  continent,  with  its  boundless 
diversity  of  soil,  climate  and  scenery,  there 
are  few  regions  to  which  nature  has  been 
more  lavish  of  her  gifts  than  Fayette  county, 
Pennsylvania.  Mountain  and  river  blend  with 
each  other  in  producing  a  scene  of  rare  loveli- 
ness, richly  cultivated  farms  are  suggestive 
of  the  poet's  "plenty  scattered  o'er  a  smiling 
land ;"  the  coke  ovens,  as  one  approaches 
Uniontown  when  the  shades  of  evening  are 
gathering,  present  a  scene  of  awful  grandeur, 
recalling  some  of  the  sublime  conceptions  of 
Milton  and  Dante  in  their  portraiture  of 
worlds  realized  only  by  the  shaping  spirit  of 
imagination,  and  yet  relieved  by  the  thought 
that  these  are  the  mere  indications  or  ex- 
pressions of  peaceful  progress,  rational  de- 
velopment and  the  stable  foundations  of  in- 
exhaustible power  and  wealth. 

The  writer  has  rarely  looked  upon  more 
beautiful  visions  than  those  presented  by 
many  portions  of  Fayette  county,  the  har- 
mony or  combination  of  native  charm  with 
the  overwhelming  evidences  of  material  de- 
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velopment    producing    a    result    rarely    sur- 
passed on  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface. 

THE  SEAT  OF  GREAT  CRITICAL  HISTORICAL 
EVENTS. 

The  attractions  of  Fayette  county,  how- 
ever, are  not  exhausted  by  its  wealth  of  nat- 
ural beauty  alone.  Its  historic  memories  are 
lich,  stimulating  and  inspiring.  A  century 
and  a  half  ago,  two  leading  European  powers, 
England  and  France,  contended  for  suprem- 
acy upon  this  vast  occidental  continent,  then 
imperfectly  known  and  but  in  small  degree 
intelligently  explored.  The  far-reaching 
struggle  of  the  French  and  Indian  or  Seven 
Years'  v/ar  centered  largely  upon  the  issue 
of  French  or  English  supremacy  in  North 
America.  The  question  at  stake  was  whether 
the  religion,  law  and  language  of  a  Latin  or 
Romance  race  should  become  supreme  in 
North  America,  or  the  genius,  social,  moral 
and  political  of  English  tradition  and  devel- 
opment, together  with  the  tongue  of  Shakes- 
peare and  Longfellow,  should  acquire  and 
maintain  the  supremacy.  This  question  of 
transcendent  moment  was  decided  by  the  vic- 
tory of  Wolfe  at  Quebec  in  September,  1759, 
and  the  subsequent  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763. 
Some  of  the  most  tragical  and  pathetic  of  all 
the  events  associated  with  this  desperate  and 
critical  conflict  took  place  upon  the  soil  of 
Fayette  county.  It  was  within  the  limits  of 
Fayette    countv,    as    now    constituted,    that 
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George  Washington  first  emerges  as  a  mili- 
tary hero,  being  a  young  provincial  officer  in 
the  service  of  Mrginia.  It  was  at  Fort  Neces- 
sity, July  4th,  1754,  that  his  first  battle  was 
fought  and  his  first  and  last  surrender  made 
to  an  enemy.  The  traces  of  the  fort  are  still 
visible  and  the  land  upon  which  it  stood  was 
acquired  and  owned  by  Washington.  The 
scene  of  his  first  disaster  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  kind  of  melancholy  fascination  for 
the  mind  and  memory  of  the  great  chief. 

It  was  through  the  vales  and  over  the  hills 
of  Fayette  county,  then  almost  a  forest  prime- 
val, that  Braddock's  fateful  army  in  "all  the 
pomp,  pride  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war,"  marched  to  its  doom  in  July,  1755. 

The  scene  is  described  by  Washington  with 
the  glow  of  an  untempered  enthusiasm.  The 
blare  of  trumpets,  the  brilHancy  of  equipment, 
the  splendor  of  organized  European  war  ap- 
pealed powerfully  to  the  soldier  instinct  of 
the  dawning  hero. 

Over  these  same  hills  the  shattered  frag- 
ments of  Braddock's  army  retreated  after  its 
disastrous  rout  at  the  Alonongahela,  where  it 
was  preserved  from  annihilation  by  the  won- 
derful self-control  and  sagacity  of  Washing- 
ton. Here  Braddock  died,  with  those  sadly 
suggestive  words  upon  his  lips :  "Who  would 
have  thought  it.  Well,  we  shall  know  better 
how  to  deal  with  them  another  time  ;""  and 
here  near  the  line  of  the  historic  national  pike 
he  was  laid  in  a  soldier's  grave. 

In  this  county  also,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Monongahela  river,  was  held  the  first,  as  well 
as  the  last,  public  meeting  of  the  leaders  in 
the  celebrated  insurrection  of  1791-94.  The 
forces  sent  by  the  Government  to  suppress 
the  outbreak  marched  through  the  county 
and  the  commanding  general,  Light  Horse 
Harry  Lee,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  the  friend 
of  Washington,  and  the  father  of  General  R. 


E.  Lee,  received  the  submission  of  the  dis- 
affected chiefs.    Through  Fayette  county  also 
runs  the  great  national  road,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal highways  of  trade,  a  powerful  element 
in  linking  our  youthful  nation  into  unity  by 
the  material  bonds  of  commercial  intercourse, 
not  entirely  superseded  even  by  modern  rail- 
way development  with  its  boundless  facilities, 
and  rich  in  tradition,  reminiscence  and  ma- 
terial for  the  evolution  of  romance ;  some  of 
its  hospital  inns  in  which  a  former  generation 
was  wont  to  "take  its   ease"  now  standing 
cold  and  tenantless.    In  Fayette  county,  too, 
was  constructed  the  first  steamboat  that  ever 
I    descended  the  INIonongahela,  the  Ohio  and 
the  jMississippi  rivers ;  here,  too,  was  erected 
the  first  iron  furnace  west  of  the  Allegheny 
\    mountains,  the  germ  of  a  vast  and  still  ex- 
!    panding  industry.     The  first  recorded  exam- 
ple of  the  use  of  the  bituminous  coal  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  as  fuel  occurred  in  Fayette 
I    county,  as  well  as  its  first  application  to  the 
manufacture    of    coke,    an    industry    whose 
j    range   is    seemingly   illimitable — affording   a 
!    field  for  many  millions  of  capital  and  provid- 
I    ing  employment  for  many  thousands  of  la- 
borers. 

GEOGR.\PinCAL  POSITION. 
So  far  as  its  geographical  position  is  con- 
cerned, Fayette  county  may  be  described  as 
one  of  the  southern  tier  of  counties  in  Penn- 
svlvania  and  the  second  one  from  the  western 
line  of  the  State.  On  the  west  it  is  joined  by 
Greene  and  Washington ;  on  the  north  by 
Westmoreland,  of  which  it  originally  formed 
a  part,  and  on  the  east  by  Somerset.  Its 
southern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  north 
line  of  the  States  of  West  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. Its  southern  limit  is  thus  coincident 
with  the  historic  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  so 
that  for  a  long  period  the  southern  border  of 
Favette  countv  constituted  a  sort  of  barrier 
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against  the  extension  of  African  slavery  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  American  union. 

Fayette  county  is  not  only  a  goodly  but  a 
well-watered  land.  Its  two  principal  streams 
are  the  ;Monongahela  and  the  Youghiogheny 
rivers.  Both  these  are  distinguished  by 
scenes  of  rare  beauty,  bold  and  abrupt  turns 
or  changes  of  direction,  and  in  certain  phases 
of  their  course  by  a  rugged  charm  that  can- 
not fail  to  fascinate  the  tourist  and  the  seeker 
after  native  grandeur.  The  larger  stream, 
the  Monongahela,  rises  in  West  Virginia, 
crosses  the  State  line  into  Pennsylvania  at 
the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  Fayette 
county  and  then,  pursuing  a  somewhat 
meandering  but  for  the  most  part  north- 
wardly course,  marks  the  entire  western 
boundary  of  Fayette,  as  opposed  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Washington  and  Greene,  for  a  distance 
of  forty-five  to  fifty  miles.  After  leaving  the 
northwestern  limit  of  Fayette  county,  it  pur- 
sues the  same  general  course  between  West- 
moreland and  Washington,  and  through  Alle- 
gheny till  it  unites  with  the  Allegheny  river 
at  the  great  manufacturing  city  of  Pittsburg. 

The  Youghiogheny,  a  mountain  stream 
with  clearer  and  purer  water,  as  well  as 
greater  natural  beauty  than  the  Mononga- 
hela, runs  from  Maryland  into  Pennsylvania, 
crossing  the  line  into  this  State  at  the  ex- 
treme southeast  corner  of  Fayette  county. 
Pursuing  a  generally  northward  course  from 
this  point,  it  marks,  for  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  miles,  the  boundary  line  between  Fay- 
ette and  Somerset  counties.  From  this  point, 
turning  somewhat  abruptly  in  a  westwardly 
direction,  it  leaves  Somerset  and,  with  the 
highlands  on  either  side,  flows  through  the 
county  for  a  distance  of  about  forty-five  miles 
to  the  north  line.  From  the  north  boundary 
of  Fayette  county  it  enters  Westmoreland 
and  pursues  the  same  general  course  till  it 


unites  with  the  Monongahela  at  McKeesport. 
These  two  principal  streams,  do  not,  how- 
ever, exhaust  the  water  supply  of  Fayette 
county.  A  number  of  other  goodly  water- 
courses flow  through  its  limits,  and  in  every 
way  nature  has  been  liberal  of  her  gifts  to 
this  favored  land.  Neither  is  it  lacking  in 
natural  curiosities,  such  as  cave  formations, 
a  notable  illustration  being  Delany's  Cave, 
which,  from  the  descriptions  of  some  who 
have  explored  it,  would  appear  to  be  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  renowned  limestone  caves  in 
Kentucky. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Aborigines  in  Fayette  County— Mysterious 
Works  Erected  by  the  Genius  of  an  Unknown 
Race — They  Have  Baffled  all  the  Researches 
of  Archaeology  and  Anthropology — Their  Ori- 
gin one  of  the  Unsolved  Problems  of  our 
American  Ethnology — First  Traces  of  the 
Red  Man  in  Fayette. 

No  subject  has  a  more  marked  fascination 
for  the  student  of  American  archaeology  than 
the  remains  of  those  mysterious  races  which 
occupied  many  portions  of  our  country  be- 
fore the  advent  and  settlement  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  Scientific  research  has  not  been  able 
to  determine  their  origin.  They  survive  only 
in  those  numerous  remains  which  indicate  an 
art  development  of  no  mean  or  inconsiderable 
character.  That  these  extinct  races  once 
made  their  home  in  Fayette  county,  as  they 
did  in  the  great  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi,  is  abundantly  attested  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Judge  Veech's  interest- 
ing and  instructive  work  upon  the  history  of 
Western  Pennsylvania. 

"That  these  (the  native  Indians),  were  the 
successors  of  a  race  more  intelligent,  or  of 
a   people   of   different   habits   of   life    seems 
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clearly  deducible  from  the  remains  of  fortifi- 
cations scattered  all  over  the  territory,  and 
which  are  distinct  from  those  known  to  have 
been  constructed  by  the  tribes  of  Indians 
named  or  any  of  their  modern  compeers. 
These  remains  of  embankments  or  'old  forts' 
are  numerous  in  Fayette  county.  That  they 
are  verv  ancient  is  shown  by  many  facts.  The 
Indians  known  to  us  could  give  no  satisfac- 
tory account  of  when,  how,  or  by  whom  they 
were  erected,  or  for  what  purpose  except  for 
defense.  *****  These  'old  forts'  were 
of  various  forms — square,  oblong,  triangular, 
circular,  and  semi-circular.  Their  superficial 
areas  ranged  from  one-fourth  of  an  acre  to 
ten  acres.  Their  sites  were  generally  well 
chosen  in  reference  to  defense  and  observa- 
tion, and  what  is  a  very  singular  fact,  they 
were  very  often,  generally  in  Fayette  county, 
located  on  the  highest  and  richest  hills,  and 
at  a  distance  from  any  spring  or  stream  of 
water.  In  a  few  instances  this  was  other- 
wise, water  being  inclosed  or  contiguous,  as 
they  are  generally  in  Ohio  and  other  more 
western  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Hav- 
ing seen  and  examined  many  of  these  'old 
forts'  in  Fayette  county,  and  also  those  at 
Marietta,  Newark,  and  elsewhere  in  Ohio,  we 
believe  that  they  are  aU  the  works  of  the 
same  race  of  people,  and  if  this  belief  be  cor- 
rect, then  the  conclusion  follows  irresistibly 
that  this  race  of  people  was  much  superior 
and  existed  long  anterior  to  the  modern  In- 
dian." 

There  has  been  an  almost  infinite  diversity 
of  speculation  and  conjecture  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  these  mysterious  races  whose 
memory  is  perpetuated  in  the  abiding  and  en- 
during works  they  created,  works  displaying 
a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  of  adaptation  to 
conditions  and  environments,  and  exhibiting 
at  the  same  time  no  imperfect  or  inconsider- 


able artistic  sense.  They  have  been  variously 
attributed  to  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  the 
Aztecs,  and  even  to  the  lost  tribes  of  ancient 
Israel.  The  mystery  of  their  origin  still  de- 
fies all  attempts  at  solution.  It  may  at  least 
be  assumed  that  they  were  the  creation  of  a 
race  wdiich  occupied  this  continent  long  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  American  Indians. 
But  this  conclusion,  negative  in  character, 
is  perhaps  all  that  science  and  research  have 
thus  far  been  able  to  establish.  With  the  ex- 
pansion of  anthropology  and  archaeology,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  future  will 
see  a  rational  explanation  of  a  problem 
whose  very  mysteriousness  imparts  an  addi- 
tional charm  and  fascination  to  its  study. 

I'lRST   TRACES   OF   THE   RED   MAN    IN    FAYETTE. 

There  is  little  of  interest  to  be  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  Indian  occupation  of  Fayette 
county.  There  is  no  trustworthy  tradition 
and  no  written  evidence  to  show  that  the  sec- 
tion of  country  which  now  constitutes  Fay- 
ette county  was  ever  occupied  by  any  great 
number  of  the  race  which  we  designate  as 
Indians.  The  earliest  white  traders  who  came 
into  this  region  of  country,  several  years  in 
advance  of  the  earliest  actual  settlers,  found 
it  in  a  measure  in  possession  of  wandering 
bands  of  Indians,  who  seemed  to  have  merely 
a  few  camps  and  whose  principal  permanent 
settlements  were  near  the  junction  of  the  Al- 
legheny and  Alonongahela  rivers,  including 
the  area  above  and  below  that  particular 
point. 

"These  were  composed  of  the  Delaware  and 
Shawanese  tribes,  together  with  some  colon- 
ized bands  of  Iroquois,  who  represented  the 
powerful  and  historic  Six  Nations  of  New 
York."  The  history  of  the  Indian  occupation 
of  Fayette  county  is  exceedingly  limited  both 
in  the  sphere  of  actual  achievement  as  well 
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as  in  regard  to  narrative  and  tradition.  Dur- 
ing the  critical  period  of  the  French  and  In- 
dian war,  when  the  two  contending  civiliza- 
tions of  France  and  England  were  struggling 
for  the  supremacy  on  this  continent,  their  re- 
spective armies  were  accompanied  by  their 
Indian  allies,  who  rendered  at  times  efficient 
service  and  engaged  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  savage  in  the  carnival  of  blood.  The  rout 
of  Braddock's  army  is  a  notable  illustration. 
After  the  French,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Indians,  had  driven  the  English  from  the  re- 
gion west  of  the  Alleghenies  in  1755,  the  In- 
dians of  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny 
valleys  espoused  the  cause  of  the  victorious 
French. 

It  was  during  the  progress  of  this  conflict 
between  a  Roman  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  civili- 
zation for  ascendancy  in  America,  a  conflict 
i'l  which  the  savage  plays  no  inconsiderable 
part,  that  the  genius  and  character  of  George 
Washington,  then  a  young  provincial  officer, 
began  to  acquire  that  recognition  and  regard 
v/hich  was  the  appropriate  prologue  to  the 
imperial  part  he  was  to  assume  in  the  not 
distant  future. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Development  of  the  Controversy  Between  England 
and  France  for  Supremacy  in  the  West  Alle- 
gheny Region  — During  the  Complications 
Arising  from  the  Claims  of  the  Two  Great  Pow- 
ers, the  "  Imperial  Man,"  George  Washington, 
Appears  upon  the  Scene  in  His  Twenty-first 
Year,  1753. 

The  recorded  history  of  the  area  of  country 
included  in  and  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers,  may  be 
dated,  as  may  the  history  of  this  entire  sec- 
tion of  Pennsvlvania,  from  about  the  middle 


of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  two  great  ri- 
vals, one  representing  the  traditions  of  Rome, 
the  other  embodying  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  were  strug- 
gling for  supremacy  in  this  "unformed  Occi- 
dent" in  the  primeval  forest  west  of  the 
mountains.  In  the  long  and  desperate  con- 
flict of  those  great  powers  to  acquire  supre- 
macy, a  conflict  which  attained  its  climax 
with  the  victory  of  Wolfe  at  Quebec  in  Sep- 
tember, 1759,  the  counties  of  which  south- 
western Pennsylvania  is  composed,  came  dis- 
tinctly into  view,  and  from  this  period  their 
history  may  be  distinctly  traced. 

The  French  claim  to  the  occupancy  of  this 
territory  was  founded  upon  the  explorations 
of  the  famous  La  Salle,  who  in  1682  descend- 
ed the  Mississippi  river  and  on  the  9th  of 
April  in  that  historic  year  assumed  formal 
possession  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV,  his 
sovereign,  of  all  the  valley  of  this  majestic 
river  and  of  all  the  regions  discovered  or  that 
might  be  discovered  "contiguous  to  it,  or  to 
any  and  all  of  its  tributaries."  In  1749,  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  this  claim  was  con- 
firmed by  an  exploring  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Celeron,  which  pene- 
trated to  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela  rivers,  where  metallic  plates, 
properly  inscribed,  were  deposited  as  formal 
proof  of  actual  occupation. 

The  English  claim  to  the  possession  of  the 
country  was  founded  on  a  treaty  made  with 
tht  Six  Nations  at  Lancaster  in  June,  1744. 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  treaty, 
the  Indians  ceded  to  King  George  II  an  im- 
mense area  of  territory  west  of  the  royal 
grant  to  Penn,  coextensive  with  the  limits  of 
Virginia,  which  up  to  that  date  had  never 
been  definitely  ascertained.  The  Six  Nations 
had    also    formally   determined    that    despite 
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their  friendly  attitude  toward  the  EngUsh, 
they  would  maintain  a  position  of  neutrality 
in  the  great  struggle  between  France  and 
England,  which  they  saw  was  inevitable  in 
the  near  future.  Each  of  these  mighty  rivals 
was  exerting  its  energy  to  the  utmost  to 
strengthen  its  position  in  the  territory  bor- 
dering upon  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio. 

In  1750  the  Ohio  Company — organized  un- 
der royal  authority  and  acting  under  an  Eng- 
lish charter — sent  out  its  agent,  Christopher 
Gist,  to  the  Ohio  river,  to  explore  the  coun- 
try lying  along  that  stream,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  securing  a  permanent  occupation  and 
settlement.  In  acordance  with  this  purpose, 
he  explored  the  country  along  the  western 
hank  of  the  river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Al- 
legheny southwestwardly  to  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio,  opposite  the  point  at  which  the  present 
city  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  situated,  and  in  the 
succeeding  year  he  explored  the  other  bank 
of  the  stream  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanawha.  These  seemingly  aggressive  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  British  government, 
naturally  aroused  the  French  to  greater  ac- 
tivity and  induced  them  more  vigorously 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Alleghenies.  In  1753  they  advanced 
southward  from  Lake  Ontario  toward  the  Al- 
legheny river.  These  movements  on  the  part 
of  the  French  led  to  rigorous  and  energetic 
movements  by  the  English  government  to 
counteract  them. 

THE     IMPERIAL     MAN,     GEORGE     WASHINGTON, 
APPEARS    UPON    THE    SCENE. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  received 
from  the  home  government,  Governor  Din- 
widdle, of  Virginia,  appointed  and  commis- 
sioned George  Washington,  then  in  the  white 
flower   of   his    early   manhood,   having   been 


born  in  February,  1732,  but  having  already 
displayed  such  marked  ability  as  a  surveyor 
while  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  Earl  of  Fair- 
fax, that  he  had  been  appointed  one  of  the 
adjutants  general  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 
The  young  Virginian  was  entrusted  with  dis- 
patches to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  in- 
trusive French  upon  the  Ohio  river,  and  with 
the  deUcate  as  well  as  perilous  duty  of  in- 
specting their  fortifications,  determining  their 
strength,  observing  their  equipments ;  in 
short,  every  feature  of  their  situation  as  re- 
garded from  a  military  or  strategic  point  of 
view.  The  commission  was  issued  at  Wil- 
Hamsburg,  the  ancient  capital  of  Virginia,  and 
is  dated  October  30,  1753.  Accompanied  by 
an  interpreter  familiar  with  the  French 
language,  whom  he  secured  at  Fredericks- 
burg, his  little  company,  numbering  in  all 
seven,  among  whom  was  Christopher  Gist, 
former  agent  of  the  Ohio  Company,  moved 
from  Will's  Creek,  Cumberland,  Md.,  toward 
the  place  of  its  destination  in  a  northwesterly 
direction,  crossing  theYoughiogheny  river  in 
what  is  now  a  part  of  Fayette  county,  and 
proceeding  by  difficult  stages  through  the  al- 
most impenetrable  wilderness.  Their  objec- 
tive point,  the  French  fort,  was  reached  on 
the  nth  of  December,  after  a  prolonged  and 
painful  journey,  which  had  been  sadly  retarded 
by  severe  rains,  snows,  and  the  absence  of 
regular  roads  or  lines  of  communication. 
Washington  presented  himself  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  French  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1754,  exhibiting  his  commission 
and  delivering  the  letter  of  Governor  Dinwid- 
dle. He  was  received  by  the  French  with 
every  mark  of  external  respect,  and  while  his 
letter  was  being  translated  into  French  he 
was  quietly  observing  the  strength  of  the  posi- 
tion, the  dimensions  of  the  fort,  indeed,  every 
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feature  which  had  reference  to  the  miHtary 
situation.  The  French  used  every  artifice  in 
their  power  to  seduce  the  Indians  who  accom- 
panied him  from  their  loyalty  to  the  English, 
brandy  being  the  agency  most  frequently  and 
copiously  applied.  After  harrassing  delays, 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  attempt  to  tam- 
l)er  with  the  fidelity  of  the  Indians,  Washing- 
ton was  enabled  to  begin  his  march  to  Vir- 
ginia. He  set  out  on  the  i6th  of  December, 
carrying  with  him  the  reply  of  the  French 
commander,  and  after  a  series  of  hardships, 
delays  and  embarrassments,  reached  Wil- 
Hamsburg,  January  i6,  1754,  and  presented 
the  reply  of  the  French  commander  to  the 
Governor  of  Virginia.  The  interest  which  at- 
taches to  this  expedition  is  largely  personal 
in  its  nature.  No  great  or  momentous  re- 
sults followed  in  its  train.  It  w^as  an  episode, 
however,  which  will  always  possess  a  peculiar 
fascination  for  the  student  of  American  his- 
tory. It  is  here  that  the  figure  of  Washing- 
ton emerges  in  a  military  attitude.  In  Fay- 
ette county  lies  the  scene  of  Washington's 
first  battle.  It  was  within  her  limits  also  that 
he  displayed  the  crowning  self-command 
which  preserved  Braddock's  frenzied  army 
from  utter  annihilation  after  its  rout  upon 
the  Monongahela,  July,  1755.  The  scene  of 
his  early  disaster  and  his  baptism  in  the  art  of 
war,  appears  to  have  retained  a  strong  abid- 
ing place  in  the  memory  of  the  supreme 
chieftain.  It  does  not  excite  our  surprise  that 
he  revisited  the  points  at  which  his  dawning 
skill  and  genius  were  displayed  in  one  of  the 
most  critical  struggles  of  modern  times  ;  and 
that  he  even  became  a  landowner  of  part  of 
the  soil  which  had  been  consecrated  by  his 
early  achievements  in  that  great  conflict,  the 
issue  of  which  was  to  ascertain  and  deter- 
mine the  character  of  American  history. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

The  Struggle  of  the  French  to  Acquire  Permanent 
Possession  of  the  Head  Waters  of  the  Great  Ohio 
River— Dawn  of  the  Critical  Crisis  upon  this 
Continent  between  Romance  and  Anglo  Saxon 
Civilization— In  this  time  of  Exigency,  Wash- 
ington Suddenl)'  attains  Fame  as  the  Champ- 
ion of  English  Civilization,  Law,  Religion  and 
Language — The  Epi^ode  of  Fort  Necessity — 
His  Military  Novitiate— His  First  and  Last 
Surrender,  July  4th,  i754--Fort  Necessity, 
One  of  the  Sacred  Spots  in  Fayette  County. 

One  specific  result  of  Washington's  expe- 
dition of  1754  was  to  demonstrate  beyond  all 
question  the  purpose  of  the  French  to  retain 
permanent  possession  of  all  the  territory 
bordering  upon  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio 
river.  The  issue  involved  the  supremacy  of 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Romance  civilization  upon 
this  continent,  which  was  determined  by  the 
result  of  the  Seven  Years"  war,  known  in 
American  history  as  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  was  now  entering  upon  its  preliminary 
phase.  Washington's  campaign  of  1754,  cul- 
minating in  the  surrender  of  Fort  Necessity 
on  the  4th  of  July,  was  merely  the  prelude 
to  that  greater  and  more  tragical  struggle 
which  attained  its  climax  w'ith  Wolfe's  cap- 
ture of  Quebec  in  September,  1759.  The 
events  connected  with  the  campaign  which 
culminated  in  the  surrender  of  Fort  Neces- 
sity belong  properly  to  the  general  history 
of  our  country  during  the  colonial  era.  They 
occurred,  however,  within  the  limits  of  what 
is  Fayette  county,  as  it  is  now  constituted, 
and  they  are  naturally  invested  with  a  pecu- 
liar interest  for  those  who  are  identified  or 
associated  with  the  county  by  birth,  tradi- 
tion or  sympathy. 

The  expedition  sent  out  by  Governor  Din- 
widdle under  the  command  of  Washington, 
now  advanced  from  the  rank  of  major  to  that 
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of  lieutenant  colonel,  had  reached  the  vicinity 
of  the  Great  Meadows,  now  on  the  line  of 
the  famous  National  pike,  and  about  eleven 
miles  east  of  Uniontown.  the  county  seat  of 
Fayette.  At  this  point  intelligence  reached 
him  that  the  French  army  was  approaching 
to  meet  him  from  Fort  du  Onesne,  which 
stood  near  the  present  site  of  Pittsburg,  and 
was  named  in  honor  of  the  jMarquis  du 
Ouesne,  the  French  Governor  General  of 
Canada.  This  information  induced  Washing- 
ton to  erect  at  the  Great  Meadows  the  primi- 
tive fortification  which  under  the  name  of 
Fort  Necessity  has  acquired  an  enduring 
fame  in  the  French  and  English  conflicts  just 
preceding  the  great  drama  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  The  "French  army,"  of  whose 
advance  Washington  had  been  apprised,  was 
a  party  sent  out  from  Fort  du  Ouesne  under 
the  command  of  M.  de  Jumonville,  a  French 
ensign.  Washington  determined  to  attack 
the  party,  and  after  a  skirmish  in  wdiich  Ju- 
monville lost  his  life,  the  French  expedition 
surrendered.  It  was  claimed  by  the  French 
that  Jumonville's  intentions  were  altogether 
pacific,  that  he  came  merely  in  the  capacity 
of  a  legate  or  an  envoy  and  that  the  force 
v.'hich  accompanied  him  was  merely  a  military 
escort.  This  assertion  is  not  sustained  by  the 
evidence,  but  is  distinctly  refuted  by  Jumon- 
ville's lurking  for  days  in  a  gloomy  and  ob- 
scure spot  not  distant  from  Washington's  en- 
campment. The  attempt  made  by  the  French 
commander  at  the  surrender  of  Fort  Neces- 
sity, to  fix  upon  Washington  by  a  mistrans- 
lation of  a  word  in  the  articles  of  capitulation, 
the  crime' of  having  assassinated  Jumonville, 
scarcely  demands  from  the  historian  more 
than  a  passing  or  incidental  allusion.  His 
grave  and  his  camp  are  both  within  the  limits 
of  Fayette  county,  and  arc  numbered  with  its 
many  notable  historic  spots. 


THE  EPISODE  OF  EORT  NECESSITY. 
The  defeat  of  Jumonville's  party  led  Wash- 
ington to  suspect  that  the  French  would  ad- 
vance in  force  with  a  view  to  a  serious  and 
formidable  attack.  After  many  distractions, 
doubts  and  anxieties  the  intention  to  fall 
back  upon  Will's  Creek,  now  Cumberland, 
^Id.,  was  abandoned,  as  it  was  simply  impos- 
sible to  carry  it  into  effect  in  consequence  of 
the  exhausted  condition  of  his  little  force,  and 
the  want  of  adequate  facihties  for  transporta- 
tion. It  was  therefore  determined  by  Wash- 
ington, now  in  command  of  the  regiment, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  to  make  a  stand  at 
the  Great  Meadows,  strengthening  the  imper- 
fect defenses  which  had  been  already  erected, 
improving  the  stockades,  forming  saUent 
angles,  and  cutting  a  broad  but  shallow  ditch 
outside  the  fort.  Captain  Robert  Stobo  was 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
works,  and  he  appears  to  have  combined  a 
measure  of  skill  with  some  degree  of  experi- 
ence. Outside  the  fort  a  line  of  defense  not 
unlike  the  rifle  pits  wdiich  have  been  used 
with  such  effect  in  modern  war,  was  con- 
structed. When  the  work  had  been  completed 
Washington  named  it  "Fort  Necessity,"  as 
indicating  the  strong  necessity  that  lay  upon 
in'm  to  remain  there  and  resist  the  advancing 
force  of  the  French,  because  powerless  to 
continue  his  retreat  to  Will's  Creek,  as  he 
had  originally  intended.  Scarcely  a  trace  of 
this  historic  structure  has  survived  to  our 
dav.  A  few  stones,  one  or  two  clumps  of 
trees,  and  the  "run"  indicate  its  general  posi- 
tion. Some  few  remains  of  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  line  of  earthworks  may  also  be 
discovered.  The  topography  of  the  country 
has  been  so  transformed  since  1754  from  a 
wilderness  into  a  cultured  and  smiling  land 
that  it  mav  seem  insidious  and  unjust  to  im- 
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peach,  as  some  have  done,  Washington's  skill 
in  the  choice  of  his  position. 

The  fort  was  surrendered  to  the  French 
under  the  command  of  M.  Coulon  de  Villiers, 
July  4,  1754. 

The  defense  was  gallant,  but  the  disaster 
was  a  sad  and  humiliating  close  to  Washing- 
ton's initial  campaign.  His  little  army 
marched  out  with  all  the  honors  of  war.  The 
French  took  possession  and  began  the  pro- 
cess of  demolition  at  once.  Washington  re- 
turned to  Alexandria.  The  Virginia  troops 
returned  to  their  homes.  A  few  companies 
from  Carolina  and  New  York,  commanded 
by  Col.  James  Inman,  erected  the  fortifica- 
tion subsequently  known  as  "Fort  Cumber- 
land," a  name  perpetuated  in  a  flourishing 
Maryland  town.  This  was  now  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  English  dominion  west  of  the 
n'.ountains.  The  French  supremacy  was  for 
the  time  absolute  and  unchallenged. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Conflict  Between  Latin  and  English  Civilization 
in  North  America  Attains  its  Climax  in  Brad- 
dock's  Campaign,  1755 — The  Struggle  in  Amer- 
ica is  the  Prelude  to  the  Seven  Years'  (French 
and  Indian)  War,  Which  is  Virtually  Completed 
by  Wolfe's  Capture  of  Quebec,  September, 
1759 — This  Era  the  Romantic  Period  in  Amer- 
ican History — Vital  Importance  and  Especial 
Interest  to  Fayette  County  of  Braddock's  Ex- 
pedition. 

The  news  of  Washington's  disaster  at  Fort 
Necessity  was  forwarded  to  England  with- 
out delay.  The  marked  success  of  the  French 
aroused  general  alarm  and  led  to  a  determin- 
ation upon  the  part  of  the  hoine  government 
to  recover  the  lost  ground  at  whatever  haz- 
ard. The  supremacy  of  the  French  in  America 
seemed  assured,  and  the  energy  of  the  British 
ministry  was  aroused  to  the  utmost  to  avert 


so  signal  a  misfortune.  In  accordance  with 
this  purpose  it  was  decided  to  send  out  three 
expeditions,  one  of  which  was  to  advance 
from  the  line  of  the  Potomac  to  the  "Forks 
of  the  Ohio,"  and  to  wrest  from  the  French 
the  possession  of  the  French  Fort  du 
Ouesne,  their  strongest  and  most  formidable 
position.  The  expedition  with  which  we  are 
immediately  concerned,  was  composed  of  the 
Forty-fourth  and  Forty-eighth  Royal  Regi- 
ments of  Foot,  numbering  about  five  hundred 
each  and  commanded  by  Col.  Sir  Peter  Hal- 
ket  and  Col.  Thomas  Dunbar,  together  with 
other  troops  to  be  raised  in  Virginia  and  the 
several  American  provinces.  The  two  regi- 
ments of  British  regulars  had  gained  no  en- 
viable fame  for  gallantry  and  daring  at  the 
battle  of  Preston  Pans,  about  ten  years  be- 
fore their  American  experiences  began. 

braddock's  CAMPAIGN. 

The  command  of  the  entire  force  was  en- 
trusted to  General  Edward  Braddock,  of  the 
regular  British  army,  who  was  invested  with 
the  command  of  all  the  armies  of  his  Majesty, 
George  H,  engaged  in  America.  General 
Braddock  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  with  his 
troops  February  20,  1755,  having  sailed  from 
Cork,  Ireland,  January  14.  He  proceeded 
with  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  Admiral 
Keppel,  to  Williamsburg,  in  order  to  confer 
with  Governor  Dinwiddle.  Virginia  troops 
had  also  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of  being 
incorporated  with  Braddock's  regulars,  and 
had  been  dispatched  to  Alexandria,  to  which 
point  the  fleet  had  been  ordered  to  repair  for 
the  disembarkation  of  the  forces  which  Brad- 
dock had  brought  over  from  the  mother 
country.  On  the  26th  of  April,  Braddock,  to- 
gether with  the  Admiral  and  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, repaired  to  Alexandria,  at  which  point 
the    expedition    made    its    headquarters    for 
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about  two  months.  During  this  period  coun- 
cils of  war  were  held,  a  plan  of  campaign  was 
decided  upon,  arrangements  made  for  the 
transmission  of  troops  and  supplies ;  in  short, 
all  the  preliminaries  of  this  bodeful  and  tragi- 
cal campaign,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  its  kind  in  modern  history,  were  deter- 
mined. 

The  pathetic  story  of  Braddock's  defeat 
has  been  written  so  often  and  from  such  a  di- 
versity of  standpoints,  that  it  seems  almost 
a  task  of  historical  superbgation  to  recite  it 
in  detail  in  this  volume.  It  has  been  idealized 
by  Thackeray  with  his  incomparable  felicity 
of  style  and  grace  of  reproduction  in  the 
"Virginians ;"  it  was  travestied  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  with  characteristic  geniality 
in  "The  One  Hoss  Shay,"  and  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Parkman  in  his  "Montcalm  and 
Wolfe"  with  that  scholarly  accuracy  and 
scrupulous  regard  to  perfection  of  detail 
which  have  won  for  him  a  recognized  pre- 
eminence among  American  historians  of  the 
great  struggle  for  supremacy  between  France 
and  England  upon  this  continent.  The 
crushing  overthrow  of  Braddock's  army  upon 
the  Monongahela,  July  9,  1755,  was  one  of  the 
critical  phases  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
The  rescue  of  his  forces  from  utter  annihila- 
tion by  Washington's  invincible  coolness  and 
self-control,  are  all  familiar  in  our  mouths  as 
household  words.  If  the  story  be  true  that 
Washington  read  the  service  for  the  burial  of 
the  dead,  at  the  improvised  and  extemporized 
grave  of  Braddock  the  incident  is  unique  in  all 
the  early  annals  of  our  country  in  grandeur, 
pathos  and  in  moral  sublimity.  The  special 
interest  of  Braddock's  career  to  the  people 
of  Fayette  county  lies  in  the  circumstance  that 
his  bones  probably  rest  within  her  soil.  Dy- 
ing on  the  retreat  from  the  Monongahela,  he 
v/as  laid  in  his  hastily  wrought  grave,  at  some 


point  near  Fort  Necessity,  which  in  after 
years  it  w'as  impossible  to  fix  with  certainty 
or  precision.  In  1812  a  party  of  men  en- 
gaged in  repairing  the  road  brought  to  light 
the  bones  of  a  human  skeleton,  together  with 
military  uniform.  It  cannot  be  demonstrated 
that  these  were  the  bones  of  Braddock, 
though  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
they  were  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  gen- 
eral. Some  of  the  bones  were  carried  off  by 
I  elic  hunters,  but  they  were  recovered  and  all 
were  laid  again  in  the  earth  at  the  place 
known  as  "Braddock's  Grave."  This  oc- 
curred in  or  about  1820.  This  historic  spot 
is  in  Wharton  township,  north  of  the  Na- 
tional road,  and  very  near  it,  and  northeast 
of  Fort  Necessity.  The  pious  task  of  gather- 
ing up  the  bones  was  performed  by  Abraham 
Stewart,  and  it  was  he  that  buried  them.  The 
tree  under  which  they  had  originally  been 
placed  by  Mr.  Stewart  was  cut  down  in  1872 
by  JNIr.  J.  King,  editor  of  the  Pittsburg  Ga- 
zette. He  also  enclosed  the  spot  with  the 
board  fence  which  surrounds  it  and  planted 
the  pine  trees  that  guard  the  grave  of  Eng- 
land's heroic  but  unfortunate  general.  To 
cue  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  American  his- 
torical development  and  inspired  by  its  ideals, 
there  are  few  sadder  or  more  suggestive  spots 
than  the  grave  of  Braddock.  Despite  his 
arrogance,  his  attitude  of  superiority,  we 
might  almost  add  his  assumption  of  military 
infallibility  which  logically  led  to  his  disas- 
trous overthrown  his  aim  was  high,  his  cour- 
r.ge  invincible,  his  purpose  the  assured  su- 
premacy of  the  English  race,  law,  language, 
and  religion  upon  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. 

Wolfe's  capture  of  quebec. 
Had  Wolfe  failed  at  Quebec,  in  1759,  Fay- 
ette county,  as  well  as  the  entire  American. 
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Confederation,  would  to-day  probably  be 
dominated  by  French  standards  and  French 
ideals.  The  code  of  Justinian  instead  of  the 
common  law,  the  speech  of  Victor  Hugo  and 
Gambetta,  instead  of  the  tongue  of  Longfel- 
low, Washington  or  Lincoln. 

The  campaign  of  Braddock  was  a  struggle 
in  the  behalf  of  and  for  the  perpetuation  of 
those  ideals  and  characteristics  which  have 
developed  with  the  expansion  and  evolution 
of  our  national  genius  and  spirit.  That  his 
probable  resting  place  is  within  the  limits  of 
Fayette  county  is  a  fact  of  which  her  people 
may  be  naturally  and  justly  proud.  The  do- 
minion of  France  over  this  fair  region  was 
of  short  duration.  Fort  du  Quesne  was  cap- 
tured by  an  expedition  sent  out  in  1758,  with 
which  Washington  was  associated,  and  the 
crowning  victory  of  Wolfe  at  Quebec  in  Sep- 
tember, 1759,  removed  for  all  time  the  fear 
of  French  supremacy.  The  Treatv  of  Paris 
in  1763  gave  a  formal  sanction  to  that  which 
had  been  practically  achieved  four  years  be- 
fore on  the  heights  in  front  of  Quebec. 

VITAL  IMPORTANCE  AND  ESPECIAL  INTEREST 
TO  FAYETTE  COUNTY  OF  BRADDOCK'S  EX- 
PEDITION. 

That  Braddock's  grave  is  within  the  boun- 
daries of  Fayette  county  is  a  circumstance  in 
regard  to  which  her  citizens  may  entertain  a 
just  and  commendable  pride.  The  spot  itself 
is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  appealing 
in  its  memories  upon  the  American  conti- 
nent, and  no  one  in  whom  the  historic  sense 
is  not  extinct  or  is  totally  undeveloped,  can 
stand  unmoved  at  the  lovely  and  humble  rest- 
ing place  of  the  heroic  though  arrogant  and 
unfortunate  British  commander.  With  all 
his  superciliousness  of  temperament  and  his 
inability  to  adapt  himself  to  new  and  strange 
modes  of  warfare  such  as  alone  were  possible 


in  the  unformed  western  world,  the  cause 
with  which  Braddock  was  associated  and  for 
which  he  contended  valiantly  though  disas- 
trously, was  the  cause  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can civilization  against  Rome,  of  English 
law,  procedure,  personal  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, against  the  repressive  and  absolute  meas- 
ures of  French  jurisprudence  which  at  a  late 
hour  made  all  Christendom  ring  from  side  to 
side  with  the  atrocities  of  the  Dreyfus  episode 
and  have  nearly  caused  the  Republic  of 
France  to  pass  into  anarchy,  if  not  into 
eclipse  and  extinction. 

It  was  the  cause  not  alone  of  English  and 
American  liberty  that  Braddock  embodied 
and  championed,  the  domination  of  English 
speech,  English  literature  and  English  Chris- 
tianity was  also  in  the  balance.  It  was  the 
idiom  of  Longfellow  against  that  of  Victor 
Hugo,  the  pithy  and  homely  speech  of  Lin- 
coln against  the  pohshed  and  chastened  idiom 
of  Guizot  and  Gambetta.  When  we  bear  in 
mind  the  supreme  issues  that  were  involved 
in  the  cause  that  Braddock  represented  and 
for  which  he  contended,  it  may  excite  sur- 
prise and  comment,  that  the  British  govern- 
ment, so  loyal  even  to  its  unfortunate  heroes, 
has  never  marked  the  grave  of  Braddock  in 
beautiful  Wharton  township  with  an  appro- 
priate memorial  or  monument  of  any  kind 
whatever.  The  fame  of  Lord  Cornwallis  who 
lost  England  her  American  empire  is  con- 
spicuously commemorated  in  Wren's  su- 
preme masterpiece,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and 
the  bones  of  Andre,  executed  as  a  spy,  have 
received  sepulchre  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
£.long  with  those  colossal  men  who  have  cre- 
ated as  well  as  glorified  the  history  of  Eng- 
land. Braddock's  bones,  however,  would 
have  been  as  completely  lost  as  those  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  save  for  the  noble  and 
disinterested  intervention  of  private  Individ- 
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uals,  citizens  of  Fayette  county  and  of  the 
progressive  and  expanding  manufacturing 
centre  enthroned  between  the  two  rrv-ers  and 
perpetuating  the  name  of  England's  consum- 
fi'.ate  orator  and  statesman,  WilUam  Pitt, 
Earl  of  Chatham.  The  student  of  history, 
who  is  desirous  to  appreciate  the  magnitude 
of  the  struggle  that  marked  the  Seven  Years' 
or  French  and  Indian  War,  should  visit  the 
great  lakes  of  our  northern  border,  and  tra- 
versing Lake  Champlain,  critically  examine 
the  ruins  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point.  He  should  then  see  Quebec,  where 
the  conflict  was  virtually  decided,  Sept.,  1759, 
by  the  defeat  of  Montcalm  and  the  capture  of 
the  city.  There  are  the  grim  walls  of  the  an- 
cient French  stronghold,  with  its  majestic 
river  flowing  unvexed  to  the  sea,  and  the 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  two 
commanders  who  fell  in  that  bodeful  and  fate- 
ful action.  The  great  war  has  also  its  ro- 
mantic side,  which  Longfellow  has  idealized 
with  characteristic  delicacy  and  grace  in  his 
"Evangeline,"  based  upon  the  deportation 
of  the  Acadians  in  1755,  the  critical  year  of 
Braddock's  disaster  and  death  in  the  county 
of  Fayette.  The  descendants  of  these  same 
Acadians  may  be  found  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  in  Louisiana,  in  which  State  they  main- 
tain a  distinct  community  and  speak  a  pecu- 
Har  French  dialect.  Some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent names  in  American  scholarly  annals 
trace  their  origin  to  this  French  Acadian  in- 
fusion into  our  colonial  population.  Histor- 
ical research  has  exhausted  itself  in  the  elu- 
cidation of  this  epoch,  so  fraught  with  the  fate 
of  a  world  empire,  and  literary  genius  has 
breathed  into  it  all  the  glory  and  brilliance  of 
romance.  Every  intelligent  and  ambitious 
school  boy  in  Fayette  county  should  read  and 
study  Francis  Parkman's  IMontcalm  and 
Wolfe,     and    his     French     and     English     in 


America.  Some  of  the  thrilling  incidents  de- 
scribed in  these  volumes  w^ere  enacted  near 
their  own  homes,  or  within  a  short  ride  from 
their  own  doors.  Parkman's  historical  la- 
bors have  been  received  with  especial  honor 
and  distinction  by  the  most  eminent  authori- 
ties in  Europe,  as  well  as  America,  and  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  library  of  every  pro- 
gressive school  in  the  county  of  Fayette. 

The  main  incidents  in  Braddock's  cam- 
paign and  defeat  have  been  described  in  pre- 
ceding pages  of  this  narrative.  His  army  was 
a  strange  blending  of  British  regulars  with 
colonial  volunteers — of  old  world  routine  and 
ligid  procedure  with  the  freer  life  and  more 
adaptable  ideas  of  the  newer  America,  too 
young  and  buoyant  to  have  been  crystalized 
into  conventional  formality  in  manner  or  in 
uiilitary  enterprise.  It  was  in  the  lack  of 
adaptation  to  the  novel  conditions  which  con- 
fronted him  that  Braddock's  fatal  weakness 
consisted. 

Brave  and  daring  to  recklessness,  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  same 
niodes  of  warfare  that  proved  effective  on  the 
open  plains  of  Europe  would  not  avail  in  the 
primitive  wilds  of  the  American  forests.  His 
want  of  mihtary  genius  revealed  itself  just  at 
this  point,  for  true  mental  power  in  war  or  in 
tratesmanship  always  displays  itself  in  the 
recognition  of  the  limits  of  the  possible  and 
the  achievable ;  in  other  words,  the  capacity 
to  discern  what  can  be  done  and  what  is  be- 
yond accomplishment  by  rational  or  finite 
agencies.  His  error  was  similar  to  that  com- 
mitted by  the  Austrian  commanders  in  their 
campaigns  against  the  rising  power  of  Napo- 
leon. They  adhered  punctiliously  to  pre- 
scribed routine  and  were  beaten.  Braddock 
disdained  the  advice  of  his  colonial  allies  and 
his  army  was  reduced  to  chaos.  The  "next 
time"  of  which  he  spoke  so  pathetically  never 
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cr.me.  His  error  was,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
ctnied,  irrevocable  and  irretrievable.  *  *  ^ 
Washington  alone  saved  the  army  from  anni- 
hilation. The  future  "imperial  man"  found 
the  experience  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  | 
a  most  valuable  training  school  for  the  great  j 
conflict  of  which  it  was  in  some  sort  the  pro- 
logue and  the  prelude,  a  truth  not  appre- 
hended or  perceived  by  the  eye  of  contem- 
porary times,  but  clear  and  demonstrable  in 
the  broad  light  of  the  later  historic  evolution 
and  expansion. 

Braddock's  army  was  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing brigades,  consisting  of  British  regu- 
lars and  colonial  troops : 

First  Brigade,  commanded  by  Sir  Peter 
Halket,  and  including  the  Forty-fourth  Regi- 
ment of  Regulars  ;  Captain  John  Rutherford's 
and  Captain  Horatio  Gates's  Independent 
companies  of  New  York ;  Captain  William 
Poison's  Company  of  Pioneers  and  Carpen- 
ters: Captain  WiUiam  Peyronie's  Virginia 
Rangers ;  Captain  Thomas  Waggoner's  Vir- 
ginia Rangers ;  Captain  Eli  Dagworthy's 
^Maryland  Rangers ;  Second  Brigade,  Col. 
Thomas  Dunbar  ("the  Tardy")  commanding 
officer,  including  the  Forty-eighth  Regiment 
of  Regulars ;  Captain  Paul  Demene's  South 
Carolina  detachment ;  Captain  Dobbs'  North 
Carolina  Rangers ;  Captain  [Mercer's  Com- 
pany of  Carpenters  and  Pioneers :  Captain 
Adam  Stephens's,  Captain  Peter  Hogg's, 
Captain  Thomas  Cocke's  A'irginia  Rangers. 
Two  of  the  regiments  brought  over  by  Brad- 
dock  from  the  mother  country  had  an  unfor- 
tunate reputation,  it  being  reported  that  they 
had  displayed  cowardice  at  the  battle  of  Pres- 
ton Pans  ten  years  before  the  date  of  Brad- 
dock's  expedition,  1745,  in  the  wars  for  the 
suppression  of  the  second  pretender  of  the 
discrowned  House  of  Stuart.  The  British 
authorities  probably  thought  that  they  would 


be  equal  to  the  task  of  contending  with  the 
savage  and  with  all  their  unsavory  record 
J.  rove  superior  to  the  crude  and  undisciplined 
niilitia  of  the  colonists. 

The  field  officers  under  Braddock's  com- 
mand were  as  follows :  Lieutenant  Colonels 
Burton  and  Gage,  ^Majors  Chapman  and 
Sparks,  Brigade  Major  Francis  Halket,  ]\Ia- 
jor  Sir  John  Sinclair,  deputy  quartermaster 
general ;  ^Matthew  Leslie,  assistant  quarter- 
master general.  William  Shirley  was  secre- 
tary to  the  commanding  general ;  his  aides- 
de-camp  were  Captain  Robert  Orme,  Roger 
i\l  orris  and  George  Washington.  Washing- 
ton was  then  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  hav- 
ing been  born  February  11,  O.  S.,  1732.  He 
has  himself  described  the  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
hilaration with  which  he  entered  upon  this 
tragical  expedition.  It  was  his  first  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  upon  anything  like  tie 
pomp,  pride  and  circumstance  of  European 
war.  Christopher  Gist,  who  has  already  ap- 
peared as  one  of  the  dramatis  personae  of 
this  history,  and  his  son,  Xathaniel,  accom- 
panied the  ill-fated  army  in  the  capacity  of 
guides.  George  Croghan  and  Andrew  ^Ion- 
tour  acted  as  Indian  interpreters. 

^^'e  hear  the  characteristic  complaints  that 
distinguish  all  wars  and  all  military  equip- 
ment or  preparation — inadequate  transporta- 
tion, unfulfilled  contracts,  harrass,  delays, 
clothing  not  adapted  to  the  warm  climate  of 
America,  Braddock's  regulars  having  been 
accustomed  to  the  more  bracing  atmosphere 
of  the  British  Islands.  The  story  of  this 
campaign  seems  almost  like  a  chapter  from 
contemporarv  history.  We  almost  hear  the 
angry  and  acrimonious  discussions  of  our 
recent  Spanish-American  war  preluded  and 
foreshadowed  in  the  bitter  denunciations  of 
Braddock  and  his  officers  bestowed  upon  the 
inefficient   and   unavailing   military   prepara- 
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tions  of  the  colonial  authorities.  At  length 
these  complex  obstacles  were  overcome  and 
the  army  began  its  bodeful  march.  Its  slow 
and  gradual  advance  from  Fort  Cumberland 
into  the  almost  primeval  forest  has  already 
been  described  in  a  preceding  portion  of  our 
narrative.  They  passed  through  a  land  now 
abounding  in  wealth,  crowned  with  plenty  and 
traversed  by  great  and  intricate  lines  of  rail- 
way that  bind  the  extremes  of  the  land  by 
the  potent  ties  of  commercial  interest  into  a 
unity  that  is  invincible.  Their  line  of  march 
ran  directly  through  the  present  county  of 
Fayette,  and  the  camp  of  Dunbar,  "the 
Tardy,"  looks  down  upon  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous Uniontown  like  a  perpetual  reminder 
of  those  fateful  and  thrilling  times.  The 
march  of  the  army  was  made  during  June  and 
the  first  week  in  July,  1755.  Nature  was  then 
in  her  perfection  of  loveliness- — the  forests 
blooming  in  their  primitive  and  unmarred 
beauty.  The  battle  of  the  Monongahela  was 
fought  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the 
present  city  of  Pittsburg,  the  historic  spot 
being  known  as  "Braddock's  field"  to  this 
day.  This  most  interesting  and  fascinating 
episode  in  our  colonial  era  has  been  described 
so  frequently  and  with  such  amplitude  of  de- 
tail, that  it  may  seem  a  work  of  superogation 
to  dwell  upon  it  in  connection  with  our  gen- 
eral history  of  Fayette  county.  The  charm  of 
the  story  is,  however,  unfailing,  and  age  does 
rot  wither  it,  nor  customary  repetition  stale 
its  infinite  variety.  The  complete  and  hopeless 
overthrow  of  Braddock's  army  was  the  logi- 
cal outcome  of  his  own  folly,  of  his  arro- 
gance and  disdain  of  those  whose  wise  and 
judicious  counsel,  if  accepted,  would  have 
averted  the  crushing  and  ignominious  disas- 
ter which  fell  upon  his  ill-timed  expedition 
into  the  western  wilderness.  The  force  which 
entered  the  fight  on  the  9th  of  July  was  four- 


teen hundred  and  sixty  strong,  including  of- 
ficers and  men.  Of  this  number  four  hundred 
and  fifty-six  were  killed,  and  four  hundred 
and  twenty-one  were  wounded,  making  a  to- 
tal loss  of  nearly  nine  hundred  men,  or  almost 
three-fifths  of  Braddock's  entire  force.  Sixty- 
three  out  of  eighty-nine  commissioned  of- 
ficers were  killed  or  wounded,  including 
every  officer  above  the  grade  of  captain,  ex- 
cept Washington.  Ten  captains  were  killed 
and  five  wounded.  Of  the  lieutenants  fifteen 
were  killed  and  twenty-two  wounded.  Brad- 
dock  had  four  horses  shot  under  him,  and 
received  his  death  wound  while  mounting  the 
fifth.  Washington  had  two  horses  shot  under 
him.  With  regard  to  the  tradition  that  Brad- 
dock  received  his  death  wound  from  one 
Thomas  Fossitt,  for  years  a  resident  of  Fay- 
ette county,  and  who  died  at  the  patriarchal 
age  of  one  hundred  and  six,  in  1818,  a  pauper 
in  Wharton  township,  the  utmost  that  can  be 
said  is  that  while  there  is  a  possibility  that 
Fossitt  may  have  aimed  the  fatal  shot  which 
brought  down  the  British  general,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  demonstrating  the  truth  of 
the  tradition  or  the  belief.  No  human  in- 
vestigation or  analysis  will  ever  discover  who 
it  was  that  shot  Charles  XII  at  Frederick- 
schal,  or  wounded  "Stonewall"  Jackson  at 
Chancellorsville.  Those  who  laid  them  low 
were  unconscious  of  what  they  had  accom- 
plished. The  story  of  Fossitt  and  Braddock 
lies  within  the  legendary  and  mythical  region 
in  which  all  wars  abound.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, but  it  is  absolutely  unprovable. 

The  stafif  of  Braddock's  army  suffered  fear- 
ful loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  ev^n  the 
camp  retainers,  servants,  etc.,  did  not  escape 
in  the  all  prevailing  disaster.  Braddock's 
valuable  papers,  correspondence  and  an 
aniount  of  money  equal  to  about  $125,000  in 
American  monev  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
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victors.  Washington's  journals  containing  his 
notes  on  his  Fort  Necessity  campaign  of  the 
preceding  year,  1754,  disappeared  in  the  gen- 
eral wreck.  Captain  Orme's  papers  alone 
escaped,  and  to  them  the  historians  of  this 
ill-starred  expedition  are  largely  indebted  for 
the  original  narrative  and  detail  which  render 
an  accurate  version  of  Braddock's  campaign 
attainable  or  possible  in  subsequent  times. 
When  Braddock  received  his  fatal  shot  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  die  upon  the  field  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  his  ignominious  and 
ii  revocable  disaster.  It  seemed  not  unlikely 
that  this  soldierly  wish  would  be  gratified 
from  force  of  sheer  necessity,  as  nearly  all  his 
followers,  stricken  with  panic,  abandoned 
their  fallen  commander  to  his  fate,  save  his 
aide-de-camp.  Captain  Orme,  and  Captain 
Stewart,  of  the  Virginia  Light  Horse,  who 
most  steadfastly  adhered  to  their  chief  in  his 
supreme  agony  as  he  stood  in  the  presence 
of  the  king  of  terrors.  His  wound  was  caus- 
ing him  intense  pain,  but  he  still  urged  a 
rally  upon  the  part  of  that  mere  fragment  of 
bis  army  which  had  survived  the  almost  uni- 
versal and  overwhelming  rout.  Further  re- 
sistance was  impossible,  and  the  remnant  of 
the  stricken  band  faded  rapidly  and  hopelessly 
away.  The  surgical  treatment  of  those  days 
was  barbarously  crude  and  mechanical,  and 
even  if  scientific  skill  had  been  available,  it  is 
probable  that  its  aid  could  have  accomplished 
but  little  for  the  relief  of  Braddock.  The 
pathetic  circumstances  of  his  death,  the  na- 
ture of  his  burial,  the  recovery  of  his  remains, 
and  their  final  resting  place  in  Wharton  town- 
ship on  the  line  of  the  National  pike,  have 
been  described  in  detail  in  another  portion 
of  this  volume.  We  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  the  campaign  in  its  relation  to  the  general 
history  of  Fayette  county,  and  on  its  signifi- 


cant bearing  upon  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can life,  institutions  and  character. 

The  defeat  of  Braddock  was  a  most  serious 
blow  to  the  attainment  of  supremacy  by  Eng- 
land upon  the  North  American  Continent. 
The  sway  of  France  seemed  assured  and  the 
colonists  were  driven  in  more  closely  than 
ever  to  the  line  of  the  x-\tlantic  ocean.  The 
vast  Occident,  the  great  lakes  of  the  north- 
land,  of  which  our  American  Longfellow  was 
afterward  to  sing  and  to  idealize  with  the 
charm  and  radiance  of  poetic  legend,  were,  as 
far  as  human  wisdom  could  predict,  closed 
to  the  advance  of  the  English  race  and  the 
accents  of  the  English  speech.  England, 
however,  did  not  despair,  but  addressed  her 
energies  heroically  to  the  task  of  regaining 
lost  ground  and  extending  her  dominion  over 
the  vast  empire  which  Cabot  had  revealed  to 
lier  and  which  Raleigh  had  undertaken  to  ac- 
quire with  the  prescience  and  far-reaching 
wisdom  that  marked  his  versatile  and  bril- 
liant career.  William  Pitt,  the  greatest  and 
wisest  of  war  ministers,  developed  a  com- 
plex and  formidable  plan,  having  as  one  of  its 
principal  objects  the  capture  of  Quebec,  the 
colossal  stronghold  of  France  in  Canada,  by 
a  bold  and  vigorous  method  of  attack,  the 
very  audacity  of  which  would  seem  to  assure 
its  impossibility  of  accomplishment.  Septem- 
ber, 1759,  saw  Quebec  in  the  hands  of  Eng- 
land, Montcalm  and  Wolfe  had  fallen  and  a 
common  monument  recalls  the  invincible 
daring  of  the  one  and  the  heroic  but  unavail- 
ing resistance  of  the  other.  The  surrender  of 
Quebec  changed  the  entire  attitude  of  afTairs, 
and  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  formally  rati- 
fied what  had  been  virtually  achieved  on  the 
Heights'^of  Abraham  upon  that  fateful  Sep- 
tember morning.  England  was  now  supreme 
upon  the  North  American  Continent  and 
Braddock's  disaster  with  its  lamentable  re- 
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suits  had  been  retrieved.  The  Louisiana  ter- 
ritory had  been  ceded  to  Spain,  and  France 
did  not  own  an  acre  of  land  from  Canada  to 
the  Gulf  of  ^Mexico.  We  are  now  two  years 
from  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1765,  the 
prelude  to  the  American  Revolution,  so  rapid 
and  remorseless  is  the  movement  of  the  his- 
toric life.  Francis  Parkman  in  the  preface  to 
his  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  has  summed  up  the 
momentous  and  far  reaching  results  of  the 
French  and  Indian  or  Seven  Years'  War,  in 
a  passage  of  remarkable  vigor,  lucidity  and 
power:  "The  most  momentous  and  far  reach- 
ing question  ever  brought  to  issue  on  this 
Continent  was :  Shall  France  remain  here  or 
shall  she  not?  If  by  diplomacy  or  war,  she 
had  preserved  but  the  half  or  the  less  than  the 
half  of  her  American  possessions,  then  a  bar- 
rier would  have  been  set  to  the  spread  of  the 
English-speaking  races ;  there  would  have 
been  no  revolutionary  war,  and  for  a  long 
time  at  least  no  independence. 

"The  Seven  Years' War  made  England  what 
she  is.  It  crippled  the  commerce  of  her  rival, 
ruined  France  in  two  continents,  and  blight- 
ed her  as  a  colonial  power.  It  gave  Eng- 
land the  control  of  the  seas  and  the  mastery 
of  North  America  and  India ;  made  her  the 
first  of  the  commercial  nations,  and  prepared 
that  vast  colonial  system  which  has  planted 
new  Englands  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
And  while  it  made  England  wdiat  she  is,  it 
supplied  to  the  United  States  the  indispens- 
able condition  of  their  greatness,  if  not  their 
national  existence."  It  was  in  the  prolonged 
struggles  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  that 
the  colonists  became  conscious  of  their  own 
strength  and  began  to  realize  their  own  im- 
portance. Washington  learned  the  art  of 
war  in  his  campaigns  against  the  power  of 
France,  his  future  ally  in  the  supreme  crisis 
cl  the  Revolution.   In  a  certain  sense,  Ameri- 


can history  may  be  said  to  take  definite  form 
?nd  assume  its  essential  character  during  the 
eventful  era  when  Roman  and  English  civili- 
zation contended  for  ascendancy  in  North 
America.  If  Braddock's  defeat  had  not  been 
counteracted  by  Wolfe's  brilliant  success  at 
Quebec,  American  civilization  would  have 
been  indefinitel}-  thrown  back,  and  might 
never  have  existed  in  its  distinctive  shape,  so 
that  the  history  of  the  world  would  have  in  a 
marked  degree  turned  and  diverted  from  the 
tendencies  which  dominate  and  direct  it. 
French  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been 
heard  on  the  streets  and  in  the  homes  of 
L'niontown  and  Connellsville,  as  it  is  heard 
to-day  in  New  Orleans,  in  the  far  South  and 
in  Quebec,  the  former  stronghold  of  the 
grand  monarchy  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
continent.  All  things  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent, law,  language,  government,  would 
have  been  based  upon  a  Roman  foundation. 
The  enlightened  and  liberal  procedure  of 
English  jurisprudence  would  never  have  been 
established,  and  in  its  stead  the  machinery 
of  Roman  law  would  have  set  up,  with  its 
singular  disregard  of  all  the  safeguards  and 
restrictions  that  assure  and  guarantee  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  citizen.  To-day  the 
civilized  world  is  riveting  its  gaze  upon  the 
trial  of  one  who  only  a  few  years  ago  was  an 
unknown  and  obscure  captain  of  artillery  in 
the  army  of  France.  The  modes  of  procedure 
adhered  to  in  the  original  trial  aroused  the 
indignation  of  all  Christendom  and  trans- 
formed the  humble  officer  of  artillery  into 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  expiring  nineteenth 
century.  If  France  had  acquired  permanent 
supremacy  in  North  America,  the  same  arbi- 
trary and  repressive  legal  system  might  have 
prevailed  in  some  measure  in  our  own  land 
that  has  but  yesterday  subjected  the  jurispru- 
dence of  this  gifted  and  cultured  nation  to  the 
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execration  of  the  enlightened  world.  The 
student  of  the  history  of  Fayette  county 
should  have  an  adequate  appreciation  of  what 
might  have  been  if  Braddock's  disaster  had 
not  been  retrieved  by  the  energy  and  deter- 
mination of  the  English  government.  The 
work  begun  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  in  a 
certain  sense  carried  on  and  continued  by 
Wolfe  at  Quebec,  and  Braddock's  overthrow 
proved  to  be  no  more  than  a  delay;  a  tem- 
porary obstruction  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
providential  design.  Still,  if  the  French  ad- 
vance had  not  been  checked  with  vigor  and 
skill  by  Pitt's  masterly  direction  as  minister 
of  war,  and  Wolfe's  heroic  and  daring  as- 
sault upon  Quebec,  the  stream  of  historical 
tendency  would  have  been  seriously  turned 
from  its  course.  The  reader  can  now  under- 
stand why  the  grateful  colonists  named  their 
future  city  Pittsburg,  in  honor  of  their  cham- 
pion and  benefactor,  William  Pitt,  Earl  of 
Chatham.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  young 
people  of  Fayette  county  when  they  visit 
Braddock's  grave,  will  have  a  clear  and  intel- 
ligent conception  of  the  mighty  issues  in- 
volved in  the  conflict  in  which  the  British 
general  played  so  gallant,  and  yet  so  mis- 
guided and  tragical  a  part. 

Following  is  a  portion  of  the  interesting 
address  of  Rev.  Father  A.  A.  Lambing,  LL. 
D.,  of  Pittsburg,  for  man}^  years  president 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Historical  So- 
ciety at  the  Uniontown  centennial : 

"Every  student  of  early  American  history 
is  familiar  with  the  fact  that,  in  conciliating 
and  managing  the  Indians,  the  French  were 
immeasurably  superior  to  the  English.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  account  for  this  fact,  but 
that  it  was  a  fact  there  can  be  no  question, 
and  that  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 
Here  then  the  French  had  an  advantage. 
Again,  they  did  not  contemplate  permanent 


settlement  on  the  lands  of  the  Indians,  at 
least  in  the  near  future,  but  only  claimed  pos- 
session for  their  sovereign  and  the  advan- 
tages for  themselves.  The  English,  on  the 
contrary,  were  bent  on  the  permanent  occu- 
pation of  the  soil,  a  point  well  known  to  the 
Indians,  and  carefully  kept  before  their  minds 
by  the  French.  Here  again,  the  French  had 
the  advantage.  But  in  the  matte'r  of  trade, 
which  was  of  ever  present  importance  to  the 
tribes,  the  English  held  the  vantage  ground. 
While  the  French  had  to  transport  their 
goods  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  was  frozen  over  half  the  year,  at  a 
great  sacrifice  of  time  and  labor,  the  English 
could  cross  the  mountain  from  Philadelphia 
in  two  or  three  weeks.  The  result  was  that 
thev  could  undersell  the  French,  and  could 
supply  the  Indians  with  goods  and  ammuni- 
tion at  any  season  ot  the  year.  Of  course 
it  goes  for  the  saying  that  both  nations  were 
accustomed  to  cheat  the  red  men. 

"Two  points,  however,  are  deserving  of 
special  mention:  The  fact  that  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  decisive  struggle  between 
the  two  nations  was  debated  on  the  soil  of 
Fayette  county ;  and  the  still  more  impor- 
tant fact  that  the  illustrious  hero  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  immortal  George 
Washington,  received  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant lessons  of  his  military  schooling  dur- 
ing those  eventful  days. 

"The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of 
the  western  part  of  our  State  was  the  Con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary events  in  the  history  of  this  conti- 
nent. That  a  rude  son  of  the  forest  should 
conceive  the  idea  of  driving  all  the  palefaces 
into  "the  big  sea  water,"  and  should  so  suc- 
cessfully combine  numberless  tribes,  who  had 
been  hereditary  enemies  for  centuries,  that, 
at  a  concerted  time,  they  should  attack  and 
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destroy  nine  out  of  twelve  frontier  forts, 
and  seriously  menace  the  remaining  three, 
must  stand  on  the  pages  of  history  as  some- 
thing almost  surpassing  belief.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  timely  relief  brought  to  Fort 
Pitt  by  the  battle  of  Bushy  Run,  in  your 
sister  county  of  Westmoreland,  August  5, 
1763,  that  post  would  have  been  taken,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  the  conse- 
quences might  have  been,  and  painful  to  con- 
template them  even  in  imagination.  To  Col. 
Henry  Bouquet,  the  hero  of  that,  the  most 
crushing  defeat  the  Indians  up  to  that  time 
had  ever  received  on  the  American  continent, 
is  due  the  credit  of  having  saved  the  bud- 
ding settlement  and  civilization  not  only  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  of  an  immense  territory 
besides." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Early  Settlement  of  Fayette  County— The  Men  Who 
Laid  the  Foundations  of  Her  Future  Wealth 
and  Prosperity— Pioneer  Settlers  1752-1772 — 
Story  of  the  Log  Cabin. 

•  The  first  white  explorers  of  the  vast  areas 
included  between  the  two  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Ohio,  were  Indian  traders,  French  and 
English.  Their  first  appearance  within  this 
area  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  1732,  the 
French  coming  in  from  the  north  down  the 
valleys  of  the  Allegheny ;  the  English  from 
Pennsylvania,  coming  in  by  way  of  the  Juni- 
ata, as  well  as  from  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
These  were  adventurers  rather  than  perma- 
nent settlers.  They  followed  Indian  trails, 
and  in  quest  of  gain  encountered  every  form 
of  danger  to  which  the  wilderness  and  the 
savage  that  they  confronted,  inevitably  ex- 
posed them.  It  cannot  be  determined  with  a 
certainty  who  was  the  first  white  settler  with- 


in the  limits  that  now  constitute  Fayette 
county.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Judge  Veech, 
an  authority  of  recognized  value  in  regard  to 
all  questions  relating  to  the  history  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  that  the  first  actual  settlers 
within  the  county  were  Wendall  Brown  and 
his  two  sons,  Manus  and"  Adam,  with  per- 
haps a  third  son,  Thomas.  They  came  into 
the  county  in  1751  or  1752,  their  first  location 
being  at  Provance's  Bottom,  a  short  distance 
below  mouth  of  Jacob's  creek,  in  the  present 
township  of  Nicholson.  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, soon  allured  them  from  their  original 
situation  by  promises  of  more  fertile  land  and 
greater  security  from  danger.  In  this  way 
they  were  induced  to  take  possession  of  the 
land  on  which  in  part,  at  least,  the  descend- 
ants of  Manus  Brown  still  abide.  They  came 
in  the  capacity  of  hunters,  but  gradually 
abandoned  their  original  pursuit,  developing 
into  herdsmen  and  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The 
earliest  settlements  made  within  the  limits  of 
Fayette  county,  as  now  constituted,  that  can 
be  fixed  with  approximate  precision  and  au- 
thenticated in  character,  were  those  which 
resulted  from  the  operations  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  an  association  formed  in  1748  with 
a  view  to  promoting  the  settlement  of  the 
wild  lands  to  the  west  of  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains, which  were  then  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting part  of  the  vast  dominions  of  Virginia 
— as  well  as  to  securing  the  Indian  trade.  The 
fn  st  person  who  actually  planted  a  settlement 
on  lands  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Ohio 
Company,  was  Christopher  Gist,  their  agent 
and  the  explorer  of  their  then  unknown  ter- 
litorv  in  the  year  1750.  The  point  at  which 
Gist  planted  his  settlement,  so  frequently  al- 
luded to  in  the  accounts  of  Braddock's  cam- 
paign as  "Gist's  plantation,"  is  the  same  as 
that  which  has  been  known  since  that  tragical 
episode  as  "Mt.  Braddock,"  almost  exactly 
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in  the  center  of  Fayette  county,  the  site  of  his 
pioneer  residence  being  within  the  present 
township  of  Dunbar,  but  very  near  the  line 
of  the  northeast  extremity  of  North  Union. 
It  is  on  the  Hne  of  the  Bakimore  and  Ohio  R. 
R.,  extending  from  Connellsville  to  Union- 
town.  As  the  traveler  approaches  "Dunbar" 
and  "Mt.  Braddock,"  a  rich  and  suggestive 
cluster  of  historic  associations  at  once  arises, 
and  he  is  carried  back  in  imagination  to  the 
great  drama  of  1755-1759,  some  of  whose 
most  tragical  phases  were  enacted  within  this 
area. 

Gist  called  his  settlement  "Monongahela," 
though  it  was  remote  from  that  river.  Gist 
brought  his  family  with  him  to  his  new  home, 
and  probably  other  settlers  followed  in  their 
train.  The  successes  of  the  French  and  In- 
dians in  1754  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of 
nearly  all  English-speaking  settlers  from  this 
region  of  country.  The  family  of  Christo- 
pher Gist,  and  the  settlers  who  had  located 
near  them,  were  probably  all  that  remained 
immolested.  The  results  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war  opened  up  the  way  for  the  return 
of  the  exiles,  but  those  who  had  been  driven 
out  in  1754  returned  to  their  former  homes 
only  slowly  and  gradually. 

The  aboriginal  title  to  the  lands  of  which 
the  present  county  of  Fayette  consists,  was 
acquired  by  the  Proprietaries  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  by  a  treaty  made  with  the  In- 
dians at  Fort  Stanwix,  near  Rome,  X.  Y., 
in  1768.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  ceded  to 
Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn  for  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  pounds,  an  immense  tract  of 
land  in  Pennsylvania,  embracing  the  present 
territory  of  Fayette  county,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  the  other  leading  counties  in  the 
State. 


PIONEER  SETTLERS,  1752-1772. 
French  and  English  fur  traders  were  in  the 
county  before  1740,  and  Veech  makes  Wen- 
dall  Brown  the  first  permanent  settler  in 
1752,  while  Ellis  is  inclined  to  grant  the  honor 
to  Christopher  Gist  in  1753.  The  French 
and  Indian  war  drove  Brown  and  his  three 
sons  east,  and  Gist's  Monongahela  settlement 
of  eleven  families  at  Mt.  Braddock  was 
broken  up  by  the  French  in  1754.  Settle- 
ment again  commenced  in  1763,  and  five  years 
later  it  is  claimed  that  five  hundred  people 
were  living  on  the  territory  of  Fayette  coun- 
ty, while  in  1772  the  population  was  placed 
at  over  800,  or  about  175  families.  But  little 
record  of  many  of  these  families  can  be  found, 
and  we  can  but  present  a  partial  list  on  this 
account. 

1752.  Wendall  Brown  and  his  sons,  Manus, 
Adam,  Thomas. 

1753.  Christopher  Gist,  sons  Richard  and 
Thomas,  son-in-law,  William  Cromwell  and 
eleven  families,  William  Stewart,  Dunlap,  the 
trader,  and  Hugh  Crawford. 

1 761.  William  Colvin  and  William  Jacobs 
at  Brownsville,  and  Andrew  Linn  in  Jefiferson 
township. 

1765.  Col.  William  Crawford  at  New 
Haven,  Col.  Geo.  Wilson  near  New  Geneva, 
William  Brown  in  Menallen  township,  and 
Richard  Ashcraft  and  James  Bredin  in  Lu- 
zerne. 

1766.  John  McKibben,  Luzerne,  John 
Vance,  Tyrone. 

1767.  Thomas  Douthet  and  Henry  Beeson 
at  L^niontown,  the  Hardins  and  Provinces  in 
Springhill  township,  and  John  and  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Conwell  in  Luzerne. 

1768.  In  this  year  a  commission  came  out 
to  warn  all  settlers  ofif  the  land  until  it  was 
bought  from  the  Indians. 
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Appended  to  the  commissioners'  report 
v/as  a  list  of  settlers,  as  follows : 

"The  names  of  inhabitants  near  Red  Stone  : 
John  Wiseman,  Henry  Prisser,  William  Linn, 
William  Colvin,  John  Vervalson,  Abraham 
I'ygard,  Thomas  Brown,  Richard  Rodgers, 
Henry  Swatz  [Swartz],  Joseph  McClean, 
Jesse  ]\Iartin,  Adam  Hatton,  John  Verwal, 
Jr.,  James  Waller,  Thomas  Douter  [Douthet, 
who  owned  a  part  of  the  site  of  Uniontown], 
Captain  Coburn,  John  Delong,  Peter  Young, 
George  Martin,  Thomas  Down,  Andrew  Gud- 
geon, Philip  Sute,  James  Crawford,  John 
Peters,  jNIichael  Hooter,  Andrew  Linn,  Ga- 
briel Conn,  John  Martin,  Hans  Cook,  Daniel 
McKay,  Josias  Crawford,  one  Provence. 

"Names  of  some  who  met  us  at  Giesse's 
[Gist's]  place :  One  Bloomfield  [probably 
Browntield],  James  Lynn,  Ezekiel  Johnson, 
Richard  Harrison,  Phil  Sute,  Jed  Johnson, 
Thomas  Geisse  [Gist],  Charles  Lindsay, 
James  Wallace  [Waller?],  Henry  Burkman, 
Lawrence  Harrison,  Ralph  Hickenbottom. 

"Names  of  the  people  at  Turkey  Foot : 
Henry  Abrahams,  Ezekiel  Dewitt,  James 
Spencer,  Benjamin  Jennings,  John  Cooper, 
Ezekiel  Hickman,  John  Enslow,  Henry  Ens- 
low,  Benjamin  Pursley." 

In  addition  to  these  were :  Col.  George 
Paul,  of  Dunbar ;  Thomas  Brown,  of  Browns- 
ville ;  while  nearly  one  hundred  other  settlers 
lived  here  then  of  whom  no  account  can  be 
obtained. 

1769.  Philip  Shute,  Josiah  and  Nathan 
Springer,  Isaac  and  Jonathan  Pearce,  James, 
William  and  Hugh  Rankin,  Samuel  Linn, 
James  Stewart  and  Alexander  and  Samuel 
McClean,  in  North  Union;  David  Jennings, 
John  and  James  Henthorn,  Adam  Mc- 
Cartney, Col.  Thomas  McCartney,  Charles 
Brownfield,  James  McCoy  and  Isaac  and 
Moses  Sutton,  in  South  Union ;  Col.  Theoph- 


i!us  Phillips  and  John  and  Van  Swearingen, 
in  Springhill ;  George  Poe  and  Abram  Dum- 
bauld,  in  Saltlick. 

1770.  William  McCormick,  at  Connells- 
"ville;  Michael  Cresap,  at  Brownsville;  Col. 
Isaac  Meason  and  Joshua  Dickenson,  in  Dun- 
bar; Enoch  Leonard,  in  Henry  Clay;  Basil 
Brown,  James  and  Josiah  Crawford,  in  Lu- 
zerne; Capt.  John  Moore,  in  Redstone;  and 
Col.  Edward  Cook,  Levi  Stephens  and  Col. 
John  Reeves,  in  Washington. 

1771.  George  Kroft,  Ebenezer,  James  and 
Samuel  Finley,  in  Redstone. 

1772.  Zachariah  Connell,  at  Connellsville ; 
Jehu  Conwell  and  Aaron  Hackney,  in  Lu- 
zerne ;  John  Stewart,  in  Stewart ;  Absalom 
Kent,  iMoses  Smith,  Barnet  Cunningham, 
James  Torrance,  John  Stevenson,  Valentine 
Crawford,  Capt.  Joseph  Huston  and  William 
Chain,  of  Tyrone  township. 

Among  these  pioneers  were  quite  a  number 
of  military  men  of  rank  and  distinction. 
These  pioneers  were  of  EngHsh,  Irish,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  German  and  French  descent,  and 
came  principally  from  eastern  Pennsylvania 
and  the  valley  of  Virginia.  This  pioneer 
element  left  its  impress  on  the  development 
of  its  age,  and  its  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  worth,  energy  and  stability  have  passed 
down  through  the  Hne  of  its  posterity  into 
the  civilization  of  the  present. 

STORY  OF  THE  LOG  CABIN. 

The  log  cabin  of  the  pioneer  was  the  avant- 
courier  of  civilization — the  powerful  lever 
which  pressed  the  aborigines  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  back  toward  the  Alleghenies,  then  over 
that  mountain  chain  and  eventually  to  the  far 
west.  The  Indian  viewed  the  cabin  of  the 
pioneer  with  alarm.  The  smoke,  as  it  grace- 
fully ascended  from  the  rude  chimney  and 
was  borne  away  by  the  breeze,  was  to  him 
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an  evil  omen.  In  its  graceful  curves  he  read 
his  destiny — the  rapid  decline  and  extirpation 
tif  his  race.  "The  Indian's  supreme  impulse 
was  that  of  absolute  freedom.  Might  was 
right,  and  from  that  the  weak  had  no  appeal 
save  that  of  the  stoic's  divine  right  of  death. 
The  Indian's  death  was  therefore  a  part  of 
his  deep-seated  philosophy,  and  no  matter 
how  he  might  be  hemmed  in,  slowly  starved 
to  death,  slain  in  battle  or  died  of  disease,  his 
last  and  supreme  act  was  to  chant  his  death 
song.  Death,  then,  was  not  his  one  dread 
invisible  foe.  When  he  could  fight  and  kill 
no  more,  then  it  was  his  friend — an  angel  with 
outstretched  wings  in  his  extremity,  tenderly 
carrying  him  away  from  his  enemy  and  his 
pain.  His  ideal  was  that  animal  life  typified 
in  the  screaming  eagle  of  the  mountain  crag, 
or  the  spring  of  the  panther,  whose  soft  foot 
had  carried  it  in  reach  of  the  unsuspecting 
prey.'' 

When  the  log  cabin  appeared  at  ]\It.  Brad- 
dock,  on  Brown's  run,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Redstone  and  along  the  tributaries  of  the 
upper  Monongahela,  the  Indian  read  his  des- 
tiny in  the  curling  smoke.  He  watched  it 
from  the  mountain  crest  and  the  wooded  hill- 
tops which  encircled  the  sites  of  the  infant 
settlements  of  Fayette  county,  and  with  sad- 
dened feelings  divined  his  fate.  In  hostile 
bands  he  swooped  down  the  wild  and  roman- 
tic valley  of  the  Monongahela,  and  under  his 
great  war-chieftains,  Logan,  Pontiac  and  Te- 
cumseh,  sought  to  sweep  away  the  white 
man  and  his  log  cabin.  But  the  march  of  the 
bold  pioneer  could  not  be  stayed.  Unkempt 
and  unwashed,  rough  and  storm-beaten,  with 
long  bushy  hair  and  in  a  leather  suit,  the  pio- 
neer, like  an  apparition,  stood  before  the  as- 
tonished savage,  rifle  in  hand.  Tlie  quick  in- 
stinct of  the  savage  told  him  the  white  man 
had  come  to  stav.    The  Indian  struck  like  the 


coiled  snake ;  the  crack  of  the  white  man's 
rifle  echoed  through  the  gloom  of  the  primi- 
tive forest,  and  stilled  the  serpent's  rattle  for- 
ever. 

The  first  habitation  of  the  pioneer — either 
hunter  or  settler — was  a  rude  round  log  (or 
pole)  cabin,  covered  with  bark,  provided  with 
door  for  entrance  and  possessing  a  mud  and 
stick  chimney,  while  an  unstopped  crack  be- 
tween a  log  or  two  was  sufficient  for  lighting 
purposes.  The  earth  was  the  floor  and  a  pile 
of  leaves  the  bed.  The  man  made  a  small 
clearing  which  his  wife  planted  and  tended 
while  he  felled  trees,  chopped  logs  and  gath- 
ered and  burned  the  fallen  timber  to  prepare 
the  next  year's  fields.  His  clearing  gave  a 
little  corn  bread  and  a  few  vegetables,  his 
rifle  brought  them  meat  and  fur  and  feathers, 
and  the  woods  afforded  them  nuts  and  berries 
and  honey. 

At  a  sooner  or  later  date  came  the  real  log 
cabin,  and  the  land  began  to  be  dotted  with 
log  cabins  with  stone  chimneys  outside.  That 
was  the  log  cabin  day  and  age.  Let  us  ex- 
amine one,  and,  if  we  can,  secure  the  shadow 
ere  the  substance  has  gone.  As  you  ap- 
proach you  are  impressed  with  the  low  and 
heavy,  solid  appearance  of  the  building.  The 
roof  is  of  heavy  clapboards  weighed  down 
with  heavy  poles.  There  is  not  so  much  iron 
as  a  nail  in  the  whole  building.  The  batton 
door  is  of  clapboards,  swings  on  wooden 
hinges,  and  has  a  wooden  latch  to  which  is 
attached  a  leather  string  that  passes  up  and 
through  a  small  hole  to  the  outside.  To  pull 
this  string  is  to  raise  the  latch  and  permit 
the  door  to  open.  To  lock  the  door  it  is  only 
necessary  to  pull  the  string  inside,  and  then 
one  on  the  outside  cannot  open  it.  Hence 
there  is  much  friendly  significance  when  one 
says  to  other,  "My  latch-string  always  hangs 
out  for  you."     You  will  notice  as  you  ap- 
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proach  on  the  right  and  near  to  the  end  of 
the  cabin,  but  some  feet  in  front  of  a  Hne  in 
front  of  the  house,  is  a  very  small  cabin,  a 
kind  of  baby  to  the  main  building.  This  is 
the  meat-house,  and  when  well  filled  attested 
that  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  a  good  pro- 
vider. The  stables,  a  short  distance  away, 
were  round  log  and  when  low  and  small  were 
often  covered  with  straw.  About  the  prem- 
ises were  a  few  cows  and  calves,  two  or  three 
horses  and  a  number  of  large  and  hardy  but 
thin  hogs.  On  every  hand  are  evidences  of 
plenty  and  content.  Pull  the  latch  and  walk 
in  where  a  hearty  and  cheery  welcome  will 
greet  you;  even  the  dogs  will  "bay  you  a 
deep-mouthed  welcome"  that  will  be  stopped 
only  by  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  master. 
The  wide,  blazing  fire  extending  nearly  across 
the  whole  end  of  the  house,  adds  to  the 
brightness,  and  the  iron  lard-lamp  with  a  rag 
for  a  wick — the  recent  great  improvement 
upon  the  scraped  turnip  that  did  duty  as  a 
lamp — you  hardly  notice  as  it  burns  away 
stuck  in  a  crack  in  one  of  the  logs.  The 
good  wife  and  the  strong  and  red-cheeked 
girls  are  preparing  the  evening  meal.  The 
spare  ribs,  venison  or  bear-meat  hanging  in 
front  of  the  fire  are  turned  frequently,  and 
their  odors  at  once  whet  your  already  keen  ap- 
petite. The  corn  bread  is  in  the  iron  pot  with 
short  legs  called  a  Dutch  oven,  and  on  this  a 
lid  with  the  edges  curled  up  to  hold  the  heap 
of  coals  that  are  on  the  top,  while  there  are 
still  more  under  the  oven.  An  iron  pot  is 
hanging  by  the  crane  that  is  boiling  furiously. 
While  these  preparations  are  going  on.  take 
an  inventory  of  the  room.  You  are  in  one  of 
the  two  split-bottomed  chairs.  There  are 
some  three  legged  stools  and  a  bench  made 
of  a  spHt  log  with  legs  to  it,  that  is,  seats  all 
along  one  side  of  the  table,  but  is  moved 
around  at  pleasure.    At  the  other  end  of  the 


14x20  room  are  two  beds  setting  end  to  end, 
with  barely  room  for  a  person  to  squeeze  be- 
tween them.  On  these  were  such  fat  high 
feather-beds,  and  over  some  of  these  were 
gay-figured  coverlets  woven  away  back  in  the 
old  settlements.  In  a  square  in  one  corner  of 
the  coverlet  were  elaborate  attempts  at  let- 
ters, but  which,  as  you  never  could  see  ex- 
actly right  side  up,  you  never  could  read. 
Under  each  big  bed  was  a  trundle  bed.  You 
see  this  was  the  original  folding-bed,  and 
from  this  one-time  universal  furniture  of  the 
cabin  came  that  barbarous  expression  from 
some  old  sour  bachelor  about  trundle-bed 
trash.  Over  there  is  "granny"  with  "specs," 
the  brass  rims  nearly  worn  out,  and  all  look- 
ing as  old  as  she  does  except  the  new  yarn 
string  that  holds  them  in  place.  That  is  her 
corner  where  on  her  low  stool  she  is  knitting, 
and  never  even  stops  when  telling  of  the  time 
when  she  was  a  child  and  often  lived  in  the 
fort  in  the  valley  of  A'irginia  some  years  be- 
fore \\'ashington  was  born.  In  her  corner 
was  also  the  little  spinning-wheel  and,  at 
tmies,  the  loom — home-made  and  small  in  di- 
mensions— on  which  the  mother  wove  the 
substantial  linsey  woolen  wear  of  the  family. 
Opposite  the  door,  which  stood  open  a 
large  part  of  every  day  in  the  year,  was  the 
window,  the  half  of  two  logs  cut  away,  mak- 
ing a  hole  a  little  over  a  foot  wide  and  two 
feet  long,  and  the  light  came  through  greased 
paper  which  covered  this  opening.  Over  the 
doorway,  on  dogwood  hooks,  hung  the  ever- 
needed  rifle,  with  its  accompanying  bullet- 
molds  and  powder  horn.  The  floor  was 
puncheon,  split  logs,  the  face  dressed  down 
with  the  axe  and  the  edges  quite  straight. 
On  the  walls  were  hung  strings  of  sage,  onion 
tops,  and  a  beautiful  wreath  of  red  peppers, 
while  dried  bunches  of  thyme,  mint,  boneset 
and  other  medical  herbs  were  placed  in  the 
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loft  for  sudden  emergencies.  Some  loose 
heavy  boards,  or  rather  slabs,  made  with  axe 
and  cross-cut  saw  were  laid  on  the  log-joists, 
and  this  loft  was  the  bed-room  of  the  older 
children  whose  beds  were  often  covered  with 
snow.  A  movable  ladder  in  one  corner  led 
into  this  loft,  which  also  was  a  place  for 
clothes,  saddles  and  household  goods. 

But  supper  is  now  ready  and  steaming  hot, 
the  dishes  are  sending  out  great  volumes  of 
appetizing  odors,  and  the  guest  and  the  men 
and  boys  sit  down,  while  the  women  and  chil- 
dren wait  for  the  second  table.  After  the 
blessing  has  been  invoked  all  are  told,  "Now 
help  yourselves.''  Well  done  venison,  wild 
turkey  or  bear-meat,  with  cracklin  corn- 
bread,  luscious  honey,  cold,  sweet  milk  or  rye 
coffee,  and  hot  roasted  potatoes  were  well 
calculated  to  tempt  the  appetite  and  consti- 
tute an  enjoyable  feast,  often  spread  on 
wooden  dishes,  while  the  table  graced  with 
pewter  dishes  and  spoons  was  the  pride  and 
joy  of  the  fortunate  housewife  possessing 
them.  After  supper  pipes  were  produced  and 
the  lamp  or  a  "tallow  dip"  was  lighted,  the 
latter  being  a  tallow  candle  with  a  rag  or  flax 
wick  and  made  by  dipping  it  with  others  on 
a  stick  at  short  intervals  into  a  kettle  of 
heated  tallow  over  a  fire.  The  corn  when 
new  was  prepared  for  mush  by  rubbing  it 
over  a  grater  or  circular  piece  of  tin  filled 
with  holes  and  nailed  to  a  board ;  when  ma- 
tured the  shelled  corn  was  put  in  a  hominy 
block — a  round  cut  of  a  tree  partly  hoUowed 
out — and  pounded  with  a  pestle.  The  pioneer 
tanned  his  skins  with  animal  brains,  and  his 
tan-yard  was  a  trough  sunk  in  the  ground, 
where  he  used  bark,  ashes  and  tallow  to  make 
his  leather.  He  obtained  his  salt  and  iron 
from  Cumberland  and  Winchester,  by  a  jour- 
ney of  several  days  through  the  mountains, 
where  his  night  camps  were  often  annoyed 
by  panthers  or  wolves.     He  first  traded  his 


furs,  and  later  exchanged  the  rye  whisky 
made  from  his  little  farm  still.  He  had  no 
wagon  and  used  one  or  more  pack-horses,  on 
a  trail  not  much  wider  or  better  than  a  path. 

Standing  before  you  with  tastefully  fringed 
hunting  shirt,  deer-skin  breeches,  substantial 
moccasins  and  copn-skin  cap,  well  propor- 
tioned in  form,  with  weather-tanned  but  hon- 
est and  intelligent  face  and  a  fearless  eye,  the 
Fayette  county  pioneer  was  a  typical  back- 
woodsman of  the  Alleghenies,  a  class  who 
made  their  mark  from  Boston  to  Yorktown, 
and  later  opened  up  to  settlement  and  civiliza- 
tion the  great  Mississippi  valley.  This  pio- 
neer, this  backwoodsman,  used  no  flattery, 
practiced  no  deceit,  was  honest  and  hospita- 
ble and  made  the  result  of  a  fist-fight  to  be 
the  arbitrament  of  all  his  troubles.  Jealous 
of  his  honor  and  proud  of  his  word  he  who 
impugned  the  one  or  doubted  the  other  had 
to  answer  for  his  termerity  at  the  point  of 
blows. 

Nothing  more  distinctly  marked  the  ad- 
vance of  the  settlement  of  the  county  than 
the  change  in  the  architecture  of  the  log- 
cabins.  In  a  few  years  the  two-story,  hewed- 
log  house  of  two  rooms  below  and  all  in  one 
room  above,  with  a  shed  or  log  kitchen,  was 
built  near  the  old  round  log  cabin,  which  now 
answered  for  a  store-room  and  lumber-room 
and  on  whose  roof  the  apples  and  peaches 
were  dried,  while  on  its  walls  were  tacked 
the  coon  and  possum  skins  to  dry.  This  new 
house  had  a  shingle  roof,  was  "chinked"  be- 
tween the  logs  and  pointed  with  lime  mortar, 
and  had  glass  windows  and  board  floors,  as 
stores  were  opened,  roads  made  and  saw-mills 
operated.  If  you  had  recollected  your  excel- 
lent supper  of  a  few  years  and  called  again  a 
cheery  welcome  awaited  you,  and  you  found 
the  outer  room  with  a  great  wide  fire-place 
and  the  cheerful  open  fire  in  winter  days, 
where  the   great  back-log  is  rolled  in  with 
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handspikes  and  a  fore-stick  as  large  as  a  man 
can  carry  is  placed  on  the  dog-irons  with  a 
second  and  smaller  back-log  on  top  of  the 
first.  When  this  pile  was  lighted  the  great 
yawning  fire-place  was  soon  full  of  the  bright, 
blazing  flames.  An  outside  rock-chimney 
towers  above  one  or  both  ends  of  the  build- 
ing. The  outer  room  is  occupied  by  the  old 
folks,  the  inner  or  back  room  is  the  girls' 
room  and  the  upper  story,  reached  by  steps 
or  an  easily  ascended  ladder,  is  the  boys  and 
the  "hands"  sleeping-room.  In  the  kitchen, 
the  barrels  of  kraut  stood  in  one  corner  of 
the  kitchen  and  one  side  of  the  fire-place  was 
the  huge  dye-pot,  with  a  wooden  cover  which 
served  as  a  seat.  Later,  as  the  frame,  the 
brick  and  the  stone  house  succeeded  the 
hewed-log  house,  it  was  weather-boarded, 
plastered  and  painted,  continued  its  existence 
a  naif  century  longer.  Where  now  may  be 
seen  costly  and  beautiful  mansions  and  public 
structures  of  massive  proportions  once  stood 
the  log-cabins  built  by  the  pioneers. 

These  honest,  patient,  hardy  and  simple- 
minded  pioneers  never  bothered  their  heads 
to  anticipate  the  fine  edifices  of  which  their 
humble  cabin  was  the  beginning.  Their  earn- 
est and  widest  aspiration  was  merely  "be  it 
ever  so  humble  there  is  no  place  like  home." 
Around  these  wide  but  humble  hearths  they 
saw  their  children  grow  up  to  strong  men  and 
women,  honest,  unsophisticated,  sometimes 
rough  and  blunt  in  manner,  but  ever  frank 
and  fair,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  vices  that  so  often  lurk  beneath 
the  polish  and  splendors  of  older  societies 
and  superfluous  wealth.  Their  wants  were 
few  and  simple,  within  the  easy  reach  of  every 
one ;  their  ambition  brought  them  no  heart- 
burnings, no  twinges  of  conscience,  and  none 
of  that  pitiable  despair  which  what  we  mav 
call  that  higher  sphere  in  the  circles  so  often 


brings — where  there  are  no  medicines  to  min- 
ister to  a  mind  diseased. 

All  of  these  conditions  existed  here  within 
the  comparative  short  period  of  a  century. 
What  a  change  has  a  hundred  years  wrought? 
Hunter,  squatter,  pioneer  and  backwoods- 
man are  gone  to  return  no  more.  To-day 
there  are  hundreds  living  in  our  townships 
and  boroughs  whose  ancestors  lived  in  the 
kg  cabins  which  dotted  every  hill  and  vale 
of  Fayette  county.  While  living  in  those 
humble  domiciles  they  laid  the  foundations 
of  their  future  prosperity  and  contributed 
their  mite  toward  building  up  this  great 
county,  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest 
industrial  counties  in  the  world. 

Could  the  Indian  return  and  gaze  from  the 
mountain  heights  upon  the  busy  scenes  be- 
low he  would  fully  realize  the  force  of  his 
first  convictions  when  he  read  the  destiny  of 
his  race  in  the  curling  smoke  of  the  log  cabin. 
The  mighty  forests  which  once  were  the 
crowning  glory  of  these  hills  have  nearly  dis- 
appeared to  make  room  for  elegant  modern 
homes,  and  where  the  majestic  oaks  stood  in 
the  valleys,  great  coke-plants  send  up  a  cloud 
of  smoke  by  day  and  light  up  the  heavens 
with  their  hres  by  night,  and  tall  church 
spires  point  heavenward  to  remind  man  of 
the  possibilities  of  eternal  blessedness,  and 
the  moral  force  which  is  controlled  by  those 
mighty  agencies — education  and  civilization. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Dawn  of  the  American  Revolution — Ivexington  and 
Concord — The  Embattled  Farmer  "  Fires  the 
Shot  Heard 'Round  the  World  "—Part  Played 
by  Fayette  County  in  the  Great  Struggle 
Which  Dissolved  the  Political  Unity  of  the 
English  Race. 

In  the  Indian  conflict  of  1774,  known  in 
history  as  "Dunmore's  war,"  the  territory 
which   now  constitutes   Favette   countv   was 
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not  involved  to  any  extent  in  the  actual  strug- 
gle, yet  in  the  panic  and  demoralization  pro- 
duced by  the  Indian  incursions  and  massacres 
it  underwent  a  depopulation  almost  as  com- 
plete as  that  which  it  experienced  after  Wash- 
ington's disaster  at  Fort  Necessity,  in  July, 
1754.  Dunmore's  war  immediately  preceded 
the  coming  on  of  the  great  conflict  destined 
to  result  in  the  final  separation  of  the  two 
leading  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
When  in  May,  1775,  the  tidings  of  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  fought  April  19th,  passed  be- 
yond the  mountains,  and  it  was  understood 
that  the  supreme  issue  had  been  fairly  joined, 
the  people  of  the  western  counties  responded 
promptly  and  explicitly,  as  well  as  in  terms 
of  assured  and  unmistakable  patriotism.  The 
boundary  controversy  between  Pennsylvania 
and  \'irginia  was  then  at  its  height,  but  all 
local  acrimonies  and  geographical  conten- 
tions were  ignored  and  the  partisans  of  each 
side  in  the  dispute  blended  harmoniously  and 
cooperated  actively  for  the  promotion  of  the 
common  cause ;  all  minor  issues  were  lost 
sight  of  or  held  in  abeyance.  Standing  com- 
mittees consisting  of  men  of  integrity  and  in- 
fluence were  appointed,  resolutions  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  New  England  colonists  were 
adopted — bold,  frank  and  manly  in  spirit; 
measures  were  taken  to  organize  and  train 
the  militia ;  levies  of  money  were  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  arms,  ammuni- 
tion and  equipments  for  the  impending  and 
irrepressible  conflict.  The  first  men  from 
this  section  of  Pennsylvania  who  went  to  the 
.  front  in  the  Revolutionary  service  were  about 
twenty  frontiersmen  who  marched  from  the 
Monongahela  country  and  crossed  the  Alle- 
ghenies  to  join  the  Maryland  company,  un- 
der the  command  of  Captain  ^Michael  Cresap, 
of  Redstone,  Old  Fort,  afterwards  known  as 


Brownsville.  They  formed  part  of  Washing- 
ton's army  in  the  campaign  around  Boston 
and  rendered  excellent  service  in  other  stages 
of  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

A  battalion  known  as  the  Seventh  Virginia 
v.as  the  first  considerable  body  of  troops 
raised  in  the  Monongahela  region  for  service 
in  the  Revolutionary  army.  It  was  recruited 
in  1775,  principally  through  the  efforts  of 
William  Crawford,  at  his  home  at  Stewart's 
Crossing  on  the  Youghiogheny,  then  includ- 
ed in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  or  as  was 
n:aintained  by  the  advocates  of  the  Virginia 
boundary  claim,  in  the  western  district  of 
Augusta  county,  Va.  The  regiment  which 
Crawford  commanded  was  made  up  for  the 
most  part  of  men  recruited  from  the  area  now 
included  in  the  counties  of  Fayette  and  West- 
moreland. It  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Long 
Island,  was  with  Washington  in  his  retreat 
through  New  Jersey,  and  earned  an  honor- 
able record  at  Trenton,  as  well  as  in  other 
engagements. 

In  some  o(  the  expeditions  against  the  In- 
dians of  the  west  during  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution,  men  of  Fayette  county  bore  an 
honorable  and  conspicuous  part.  The  "West 
Augusta  regiment,"  known  as  the  Thirteenth 
Virginia,  was  also  recruited  principally 
through  the  energy  of  Col.  Crawford,  in  this 
same  section  of  country.  He  was  made  colo- 
nel of  this  regiment.  Many  volunteers  from 
Fayette  county  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution seem  to  have  served  in  commands  or- 
ganized out  of  their  own  territorial  limits,  and 
in  this  way  their  immediate  relation  to  their 
county  is  in  some  degree  obscured  or  lost  to 
the  historian  of  this  critical  period. 

The  struggle  was  virtually  brought  to  a 
close  at  Yorktown,  October  19th,  1781.  The 
formal  peace  followed  in  1783,  and  Fayette 
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county  enters  upon  a  new  phase  of  historical 
development.  The  suspended  boundary  con- 
troversy is  renewed,  and  other  vital  issues  ap- 
pear, which  will  be  submitted  to  the  wager  of 
battle  in  the  great  Civil  war  of  1861-65. 

RATTLESNAKE  FLAG. 

A  "Rattlesnake  Flag"  under  which  some 
men  from  the  territory  of  Fayette  county 
marched  in  Revolutionary  days,  was  exhibit- 
ed at  Pittsburg  on  Flag  Day,  in  1899,  by  the 
Pittsburg  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

"The  special  interest  of  the  day  was  the 
exhibition  of  the  'Rattlesnake  Flag,"  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  flag  is 
composed  of  heavy  crimson  watered  silk, 
somewhat  faded,  and  where  painted  cracked 
and  broken,  and  the  covering  and  fringe  of 
the  two  tassels  have  been  worn  almost  away ; 
otherwise  the  flag  is  in  good  condition.  The 
painting  is  aUke  on  both  sides  of  the  flag. 
It  is  six  feet  four  inches  long  by  five  feet  ten 
inches  wide,  and  is  cantoned  with  the  English 
Union  Jack  of  1707;  that  is,  with  a  St. 
George  red  and  St.  Andrew's  white  cross  on 
a  blue  field.  In  the  center  of  the  red  field 
there  is  painted  a  rattlesnake  of  the  natural 
color,  coiled  up  and  in  the  attitude  of  striking, 
and  having  thirteen  rattles.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  head  of  the  snake  is  significantly 
erected,  as  if  in  defiance,  toward  the  English 
union.  Below  the  snake  on  a  yellow  scroll, 
in  large  black  letters,  is  the  motto,  'Don't 
Tread  on  Me.'  Above  the  snake  are  the  let- 
lers  'J.  P.,'  and  just  below  them  are  the  letters 
'F.  B.,  W.  C.  P.'  These  letters,  General 
Craig  said,  meant  'John  Proctor's  First  Bri- 
gade, Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania.' 
The  flag  belonged  to  Colonel  Proctor's  regi- 
ment, of  which  General  Craig  was  a  junior 
officer.    On  Colonel  Proctor's  death  the  flasf 


was  presented  to  the  next  senior  officer  and 
was  sent  to  him  by  mail,  but  unfortunately 
the  accompanying  letter,  detailing  its  history, 
has  been  lost.  This  flag  is  the  valued  pos- 
session of  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Craig,  of  New 
Alexandria,  Virginia." 

ROSTER  OF  FAYETTE  COUNTY  SOLDIERS  IN  THE 
REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 

As  Fayette  county  did  not  assume  a  dis- 
tinct political  character  until  after  the  close 
01  the  Revolutionary  war,  being  organized  in 
1783,  the  accompanying  lists  of  soldiers  rep- 
resent commands  recruited  in  the  counties 
out  of  which  Fayette  county  was  formed.  The 
first  was  a  Westmoreland  company,  which 
constituted  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rifle 
P.egiment,  of  the  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Second  Pennsylvania,  being  com- 
njanded  by  Capt.  Joseph  Erwin. 

Officers. 
Captain:  Erwin,  Joseph,  Westmoreland 
county,  promoted  captain  in  Ninth  Pennsyl- 
vania; First  Lieutenant:  Carnaghan,  James, 
served  as  a  volunteer  at  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton, and  promoted  first  lieutenant  in  Eighth 
Pennsylvania  on  January  15,  1777;  Second 
Lieutenants :  Carnaghan,  James ;  Sloan, 
David,  from  third  lieutenant  August  9,  1776, 
killed  in  battle  at  Long  Island  August  27, 
1776;  Third  Lieutenants:  Sloan,  David; 
Brownlee,  Joseph,  promoted  second  lieuten- 
ant ;  Sergeants :  Lindsay,  William ;  Roddy, 
Samuel ;  Dugan,  James  ;  Justice,  John.  Drum 
and  Fife:  Howard,  George;  Gunnon,  John; 
Geyer,  John,  drummer  boy  (eleven  years  of 
age)  wounded  in  the  heel  at  Germantown,. 
discharged  January  i,  1778,  at  Valley  Forge.. 

Priz'ates. 
Anderson,  Martin  ;  Bentley,  James  ;  Brown, 
Andrew;     Brownfield,     Daniel;     Brownlee,, 
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John ;  Bryson,  Andrew ;  Carnahan,  Joseph ; 
Dunnough,  WilHam ;  Doyle,  Sylvester ;  Fitz- 
gerald, Henry;  Forsyth,  James;  Gunnon, 
Jeremiah  ;  Guthrie,  John  ;  Guthrie,  William, 
(missing)  Geyer,  Peter,  his  wife,  Mary,  went 
to  this  company  as  washerwoman,  with  her 
son  John  above  mentioned,  and  accompanied 
the  regiment  in  all  its  marches ;  Henderson, 
Edward ;  Hennan,  David ;  Hennan,  John ; 
Henry,  John ;  Heslet,  Robert ;  Holliday,  Wil- 
liam ;  Johnson,  Robert ;  Kelley,  Philip ; 
Leach,  Archibald ;  Leach,  James ;  Leonard, 
James;  McClellan,  David;  McCollister, 
James  ;  McCord,  William  ;  McKenzie,  Andy  ; 
Miller,  Peter;  Moore,  William;  Moll,  Wil- 
liam ;  Nail,  James ;  Nail,  James ;  Nelson, 
James  ;  Nelson,  William  ;  Orr,  David  ;  Rid- 
dle, John;  Riddle,  Robert;  Roddy,  Patrick; 
Sims,  John;  Singlewood,  Stephen;  Stamper, 
Charles ;  Stone,  Allen ;  Stoops,  John ;  Twi- 
fold,  William  ;  Waddle,  William  ;  Watterson, 
John  ;  Wead,  Maurice  ;  Wilkinson,  Angus. 

EOSTER  OF  FIELD  AND  STAFF  OFFICERS  OF  THE 
EIGHTH   PENNSYLVANIA. 

Colonels :  INIackay,  Eneas,  of  Westmore- 
land county,  July  20,  1776,  died  in  service 
February  14,  1777;  Brodhead,  Daniel,  from 
lieutenant-colonel  Fourth  Penna.,  March  12, 
1777,  joined  April,  1777,  transferred  to  First 
Penna.,  January  17,  1781 ;  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nels:  Wilson,  George;  July  20,  1776,  died  in 
service  at  Quibbletown,  N.  J.,  February, 
1777;  Butler,  Richard,  from  major  ]\Iarch  12, 
1777,  ranking  from  August  28,  1776,  trans- 
ferred to  lieutenant-colonel  of  Morgan's  Rifle 
command,  June  9,  1777,  promoted  colonel  of 
Ninth  Penna.,  ranking  from  June  7,  1777,  by 
an  alteration  subsequent  to  March  12,  1777, 
was  placed  in  the  First  Penna.  and  James 
Ross   in   the    Eighth   Penna. ;    Ross,   James, 


from  lieutenant-colonel  First  Penna.,  resign- 
ed Sept.  22,  1777;  Bayard,  Stephen,  from 
major,  ranking  Sept.  23,  1777,  transferred  to 
Sixth  Penna.,  Jan.  17,  1781 ;  Majors:  Butler, 
Richard,  July  20,  1776,  promoted  lieutenant- 
colonel  March  12,  1777;  Bayard,  Stephen, 
March    12,    1777,    ranking   from    October   4, 

1776,  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  to  rank 
from  Sept.  2^,  lyyy,  Vernon,  Frederick,  from 
captain  Fifth  Penna.,  ranking  from  June  7, 

1777,  transferred  to  Fourth  Penna.,  January 
17,  1781 ;  Captains:  Kilgore,  David;  Aliller, 
Samuel,  died  in  service  January  10,  1778;  Van 
Swearingen,  had  been  in  command  of  an  in- 
dependent company,  in  the  pay  of  the  State, 
from  Feb.  to  Aug.  11,  1776,  in  defense  of  the 
frontiers  in  Westmoreland  county;  Piggott, 
James  ;  Ourry,  Wendel ;  Mann,  Andrew ;  Car- 
son, Moses  ;  Miers,  Eleazer ;  Montgomery, 
James,  died  August  26,  1777;  Huf¥nagle, 
Michael;  Jack,  Matthew,  from  first  lieuten- 
ant; Stokely,  Nehemiah;  Cooke,  Thomas, 
from  first  lieutenant ;  Dawson,  Samuel,  from 
Eleventh  Penna.,  July  i,  1778,  died  at  Fort 
Pitt,  Sept.  6,  1779;  More,  James  Francis, 
from  Thirteenth  Penna.,  July  i,  1778;  Clark, 
John,  from  Thirteenth  Penna.,  July  i,  1778, 
transferred  to  First  Penna.,  July  17,  1781 ; 
Carnahan,  James,  from  Thirteenth  Penna., 
July  I,  1778,  transferred  to  Fourth  Penna., 
Tan.  17,  1781  ;  Finley,  Jos.  L.,  from  Thirteenth 
Penna.,  July  i,  1778,  brigadier  major  July  30, 
1780;  Finley,  John,  from  first  lieutenant  Oct. 
22,  1777,  transferred  to  Fifth  Penna.  Jan.  17, 
1781  ;  Crawford,  John,  from  first  lieutenant 
Aug.  10,  1779,  transferred  to  Sixth  Penna. 
Jan.  17,  1781  ;  Brady,  Samuel,  from  lieutenant 
Aug.  2,  1779,  transferred  to  Third  Penna.  Jan. 
17,  1781  ;  Captain  Lieutenant:  Brady,  Samuel, 
promoted  captain  Aug.  2,  1779;  First  Lieu- 
tenants :  Moseley,  Robert  (written  Moody  in 
the  returns) ;  Cooke,  Thomas,  promoted  cap- 
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tain ;  Finley,  John,  promoted  captain  Oct.  22, 
1777;  Jack,  Matthew,  promoted  captain  April 
13,  1777; Hickman,  Ezekiel ; Carson,  Richard; 
McGeary,  William  ;  MeDolo,  Jos. ;  (the  fore- 
going first  lieutenants  were  commissioned 
under  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  Sept.  16, 
1776);  Richardson,  Richard;  Prather,  Basil; 
Hughes,  John;  Crawford,  John,  promoted 
captain  Aug.  10,  1779;  Hardin,  John,  July  13, 
1777,  Nov.  I,  1777,  returned  as  on  command 
with  Col.  Morgan,  resigned  in  1779,  after- 
wards Gen.  John  Hardin,  of  Ky.,  murdered 
by  the  Indians  near  Sandusky,  O.,  in  1791 ; 
Mickley,  Daniel ;  Petersen,  Gabriel ;  Stotes- 
burry,  John;Neily,  Benj.,  from  ensign,  Octo- 
ber 4,  1777;  Finley,  Andrew;  Amberson, 
Wm.,  in  1779,  he  was  deputy  muster  master 
general ;  Read,  Archibald,  vice  ;  Jos.  Brown- 
lee;  Graham,  Alex.;  Dice,  Basil  Praether; 
Ward,  John  ;  Second  Lieutenants,  Thompson, 
Wm. ;  Simrall,  Alex. ;  Guthrie,  James ;  Rog- 
ers, Philip;  Smith,  Saml.,  killed  at  German- 
town,  October  4,  1777 ;  Mountz,  Wm. ;  Beeler, 
Jas.  Jr. ;  Crawford,  John,  promoted  first  lieu- 
tenant, April  18,  1777;  Owine,  Barnabas; 
Carnahan,  John ;  Ensigns :  Neilly,  Benjamin, 
promoted  to  first  lieutenant;  Kerr,  Jos. ;  Sim- 
mons, John ;  Wherry,  David ;  Mecklen,  De 
Walt ;  Weaver,  Valentine ;  Reed,  John ; 
White,  Aquilla  ;  F'oushay,  Thomas  ;  McKee, 
David ;  Peterson,  Gabriel,  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant,  July  26,  1777;  Guthrie,  John; 
Morrison,  James ;  Wyatt,  Thomas ;  Cooper, 
Wm. ;  Davidson,  Joshua  ;  Chaplain  :  McClure, 
Rev.  David;  Adjutants:  Hufifnagle,  Michael; 
Crawford,  John,  lieutenant,  1780;  Paymaster: 
Boyd,  John;  Quartermasters:  Douglass, 
Ephraim,  taken  prisoner  while  acting  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Lincoln,  March  13,  1777, 
exchanged  November  27,  1780,  prothonotary 
of  Fayette  county  in  1783;  died  in  1833; 
Neilly,  Benj. ;  Surgeons :  Morgan,  Abel ;  Mor- 


ton,   Hugh;    Surgeon's    Mate:    Saple,    John 
Alexander;  Clothier:  Read,  Archibald. 

Muster  roll  of  Capt.  Nehemiah  Stokely's 
company,  in  the  Eighth  Pa.  Regiment  of 
Foot,  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Daniel  Brodhead,  taken  for 
the  months  of  October,  November  and  De- 
cember, 1778,  and  January,  1779. 

Oinccrs. 
Captain:  Stokely,  Nehemiah;  First  Lieu- 
tenant :  Hughes,  John ;  Ensign :  Wyatt, 
Thomas  ;  Sergeants :  Crawford,  Robt. ;  Hez- 
lip,  Rezin  ;  Smith,  John  ;  Corporals  :  Bradley, 
Thomas  ;  Jarret,  Wm. ;  Ackles,  Arthur ;  Ste- 
phenson, James  ;  Drummer :  Bower,  Michael. 

Priz'atcs. 
Bacon,  John;  Caldwell,  Robt.;  CHne, 
George  ;  Cooper,  Joseph  ;  Counse,  Felix ; 
Eyler,  Jonas;  Fisher,  John;  Hancock,  Jos.; 
Plill,  John;  Holmes,  Nicholas;  Holstone, 
George ;  Kear,  Wm. ;  Lamb,  Peter ;  Lewis, 
Saml.;  Lynch,  Patrick;  McCombs,  Allen; 
McCauley,  Edward;  McGregor,  John;  Mc- 
Keehan,  David ;  McKissan,  James ;  Mc- 
Laughlin, Patrick  ;  Matthew,  Wm. ;  Marmon, 
George ;  Martin,  Paul ;  Miller,  George ; 
Richard,  Richard ;  Shaw,  Jacob ;  Shellham- 
mer,  Peter ;  Smith,  Emmanuel ;  Smith,  Jacob  ; 
Smith,  John ;  Summerville,  Wm.,  appointed 
conductor  of  artillery;  Steele,  Thomas; 
Iracy,  John;  Turner,  Wm.;'Webb,  Hugh; 
Wilkie,  Edward. 

NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  AND  PRIVATES 
OF  THE  EIGHTH  PENNSYLVANIA  REGIMENT, 
CONTINENTAL   LINE. 

Sergeant :  Allison,  John ;  Corporal :  Adams, 
Robert;  Drummer:  Atkinson,  Joseph;  Fifer 
Adams,  George  ;  Privates  :  Abrams,  Gabriel 
Akins,  Robert;  Alcorn,  James;  Allen,  Wm. 
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Anderson,  Johnson;  Anderson,  Wm. ;  An- 
derson, George;  Armstrong,  George;  Askins, 
Geo. ;  Askins,  James  ;  Atkins,  Isaac. 

Sergeants  :  Baker,  Michael ;  Blake,  Wm. ; 
Byels,  Jos. ;  Fifer :  Bond,  John ;  Privates  : 
Bacon,  John ;  Bannon,  Jeremiah ;  Beard, 
John;  Burkett,  Robert;  Berlin,  Isaac;  Berry, 
Michael;  Bess,  Edward;  Blake,  Luke  Wil- 
liam ;  Blake,  Nicholas ;  Blakeney,  Gabriel ; 
Bodkin,  James ;  Booth,  George ;  Bovier, 
James ;  Boyer,  Oziel,  killed  in  action ;  Bran- 
don, Michael ;  Wright,  John ;  Bristow,  Saml. ; 
Broadstock,  Wm. ;  Brothers,  Matthew ; 
Brown,  John ;  Burbridge,  Thomas ;  Burket, 
Christopher;  Burns,  Pierce;  Byan,  David. 

Sergeants  :  Cavenaugh,  Barney ;  Chessel- 
c'en,  Edward;  Clarke,  James;  Cooper,  Wm. ; 
Crawford,  Robert ;  Fifer :  Clark,  David  (e) ; 
Privates  :  Cain,  Bartholomew ;  Cain,  John ; 
Calahan,  John;  Call,  Daniel;  Campbell, 
George  ;  Carr,  Daniel ;  Carringer,  Martin  ; 
Carswell,  Jos.;  Carty,  Richard;  Casevey, 
Patrick  ;  Castile,  Saml. ;  Cavenaugh,  John  ; 
Cavenaugh,  Patrick,  saved  Gen.  Lincoln  from 
capture  by  the  British  in  New  Jersey,  after- 
wards express  rider  for  Gen.  Greene ;  Cham- 
bers, Andrew  ;  Chambers,  Moses  ;  Chriswell, 
Jos. ;  Churchfield,  John ;  Clark,  Benjamin ; 
Close,  Robert ;  Coleman,  Jos. ;  Conner,  John  ; 
Connor,  Bryan ;  Conway,  Felix ;  Cooper, 
Jos. ;  Cooper,  Leonard  ;  Cooper,  Wm. ;  Cor- 
ner, Felix;  Coveney,  Felix;  Cripps,  John; 
Critchlow,  James  ;  Crosley,  Timothy  ;  Cruik- 
shank,  Andrew ;  Curtin,  John. 

Sergeants:  Dennison,  James;  Donaldson, 
Wm. ;  Corporal:  Davis,  Wm. ;  Privates:  Dar- 
ragh,  John  ;  Davis,  John  ;  Dempey,  Thomas  ; 
Dennis,  Michael ;  Dennis,  Thomas,  killed  in 
April,  1779;  Dennison,  Joseph  (e) ;  Desperet, 
Henry;  Dickerson,  Henry;  Dickson,  Wm. ; 
Dolphin,  Joseph ;  Dougherty,  James,  alias 
Capt.  Fitzpatrick,  deserted  August,  1778,  and 


executed  for  robbery;  Dougherty,  Mordecai, 
brother  of  above,  deserted  August,  1778; 
Dowden,  John;  Dukinson,  Jos.,  killed  in  ac- 
tion. 

Sergeant:  Evans,  Arnold;  Drummer:  Ed- 
v.-ards,  John;  Fifer:  Evans,  Anthony,  pro- 
moted to  fife  major.  Third  Pa.;  Privates: 
Edwards,  David ;  Everall,  Charles. 

Quartermaster  Sergeant:  Fletcher,  Simon; 
Sergeants:  Font,  Matthew;  Forbes,  Wm. ; 
Corporal:  Fitzgibbons,  James;  Privates: 
Faith,  Abraham ;  Faughey,  James ;  Finn, 
James ;  Fitzgibbons,  David ;  Fossbrooke,  or 
Frostbrook,  John ;  Fulton,  Jos. 

Corporal :  Gladwin,  John  ;  Privates  :  Gal- 
lagher, Michael ;  Gallagher,  John  ;  Germane, 
Henry;  Gibbons,  David;  Gibson,  Henry;  Gill, 
Wm. ;  Girdler,  James  ;  Glenn,  Hugh,  killed  in 
action ;  Graham,  Alex. ;  Graham,  Wm. ; 
Greenland,  James ;  Gfimes,  John ;  Guthrie, 
Archibald,  killed  August,  1779;  Gwyne,  Jos. 

Corporal:  Halpen,  Jos.;  Privates:  Hamill, 
Hugh ;  Joseph,  Hancock  ;  Hanley,  Michael ; 
Hardesty,  Obadiah ;  Harman,  Conrad ;  Har- 
vey, Samuel ;  Hezlip,  Rezin  ;  Hayes,  Jacob ; 
Hayes,  Joel :  Hiere,  David  ;  Hoback,  Philip  ; 
Hockley,  Richard ;  Hotten,  John ;  Humbar, 
Nicholas  ;  Hunter,  Nicholas  ;  Hunter,  Robt. ; 
Hutchinson,  John. 

Sergeant :  Jameson,  John  ;  Privates  :  Jen- 
nings, Benjamin  ;  Johnson,  Peter  (e) ;  Jones, 
Benj.;  Jordan,  John;  Justice,  Jacob;  Ser- 
geant: Kerns,  Robt.;  Drummer:  Kidder, 
Benjamin ;  Fifer :  iMcKinney,  or  Kenney, 
Peter;  Privates:  Kain,  John;  Kairns,  God- 
frey; Keene.  Thos.,  he  was  an  indented  ser- 
vant of  Wm.  Rankin ;  Kelley,  Edward ;  Kelly, 
Roberts  ;  Kelly,  Thos. ;  Kemble,  Jacob  ;  Kerr, 
Daniel ;  Kerr,  Wm. ;  Kildea,  Michael. 

Sergeant-Major :  Lee,  Wm. ;  Corporals: 
Lewis,  Saml. ;  Lucas,  Henry ;  Privates :  La- 
cey,    Lawrence ;    Lacount,    Saml. ;    Landers, 
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David ;  Lawless,  James ;  Lecron,  John ; 
Lewis,  Win. ;  Lingo,  Henry  ;  Long,  Geidon  ; 
Long,  Jeremiah ;  Luckey,  Andrew. 

Sergeants:  McClure,  John;  McGregor, 
John;  Corporals:  McAfee,  Matthew;  Mair- 
man,  George;  Drummer:  Miller,  John,  killed 
in  action;  Privates:  McAIly,  Edward;  Mc- 
Anary,  Patrick ;  McCarty,  Jeremiah  ;  McCau- 
ley,  Edward ;  McChristie,  Michael ;  McClean, 
Abijah;  McComb,  Allen;  McConnell,  John; 
McFee,  Laughlin,  killed  in  action ;  McGill, 
James ;  McGlaughlin,  Patrick ;  McGowan, 
Mark  ;  IMcGuire,  Andrew ;  Mclnamey,  Pat- 
rick ;  ?\IcKee,  John;  McKenney,  Peter;  Mc- 
Kinney,  John;  McKissick,  Isaac;  McKissick, 
James  ;  AIcMullen,  Thomas  ;  Martin,  George ; 
]^.Iaxwell,  James ;  Mercer,  George ;  Merry- 
man,  Wm. ;  Miller,  Isaac;  Miller,  John; 
Mitchell,  James ;  Mooney,  Patrick ;  Moore, 
John;  ]\Ioore,  Wm. ;  Morrison,  Edward; 
Morrow,  Wm. ;  Mowry,  Christian ;  Murphy, 
jNlichael ;  Murray,  Neal. 

Fifer :  Ox,  Michael ;  Sergeants :  Parker, 
John  ;  Porter,  Robert ;  Privates :  Paris,  Peter ; 
Parker,  Charles;  Pegg,  Benjamin;  Penton, 
Thomas ;  Perry,  Samuel ;  Pettitt,  Matthew ; 
Phillips,  Luke;  Phillips,  Matthew;  Reed, 
Samuel ;  Ridner,  Conrad  ;  Robinson,  Simon ; 
Rooke,  Timothy ;  Rourk,  Patrick. 

Sergeants :  Sample,  Wm. ;  Smith,  John ; 
Corporal :  Swan,  Timothy  ;  Privates  :  Seaton, 
Francis ;  Sham,  Michael ;  Shedacre,  Jacob, 
killed  by  the  Indians  near  Potter's  Ford,  Cen- 
tre county,  July  24,  1778;  Shedman,  Jacob; 
Sheridan,  Martin;  Sherlock,  Edward;  Shil- 
hammer,  Peter;  Shuster,  Martin;  Simmons, 
Henry ;  ,Smith,  Henry ;  Smith,  John,  Sr. ; 
Smith,  John  (2d) ;  Smith,  John  (3d),  taken  and 
scalped  at  Tuscarawas ;  Steele,  Thomas ; 
Stephen,  Patrick;  Stewart,  Charles;  Stewart, 
Francis ;  Stewart,  Samuel ;  Stephenson, 
Saml. ;     Stokeley,    Thos. ;     Straphan,    Wm. ; 


Stubbs,  Robert ;  Sutton,  David ;  Swift,  John ; 
Taggart,  Wm. ;  Tea,  John ;  Tharp,  Perry ; 
Turner,  Wm. ;  Tweedy,  George  ;  Van  Doren, 
Thomas,  killed  by  the  Indians  near  Potter's 
Ford;  Vaughan,  Joseph;  Verner,  Peter. 

Sergeants :  Woods,  John ;  Wyatt,  Thomas  ; 
Corporal :  Ward,  Matthias  ;  Drummer :  Whit- 
man John ;  Privates :  Wagoner,  Henry ; 
Waine,  Michael;  Waters,  Joseph;  Watson, 
John ;  Weaver,  Adam  ;  Wharton,  Wm. ;  Wil- 
kie,  David;  Wilkie,  Edward;  Wilkinson,  Wil- 
liam ;  Williams,  John ;  Williams,  Lewis  ;  Wil- 
liams, Thomas,  killed  in  action ;  Wilson, 
George;  Wilson,  William;  Winkler,  Joseph; 
Wolf,  Philip ;  Wyatt,  Thomas  ;  Wyllie,  Owen ; 
Wynn,  Webster. 

CAPT.  JOHN  Clark's  company. 

In  a  detachment  from  Penna.  Line,  com- 
manded by  Stephen  Bayard,  Esq.,  for  the 
n.onths  of  February,  March  and  April,  1783: 

Ofnccrs. 

Captain  :  Clark,  John  ;  Lieutenants  :  Pat- 
terson, Gabriel ;  Crawford,  John ;  Bryson, 
Samuel ;  Everly,  Michael ;  Sergeants :  Mc- 
Ciine,  John  ;  Baker,  Michael ;  Blake,  William  ; 
Major:  Lee,  William;  Corporals:  Gladwin, 
Jchn;  Johnston,  Peter;  McAfee,  Matthew; 
]\larmon,  George;  Drummers:  Kidder,  Ben- 
jamin; Edwards,  John;  Fifers :  Bond,  John; 
Kenny,  Peter. 

Prk'atcs. 
Anderson,  Johnston ;  Atchison,  Joseph ; 
Bigget,  Robert ;  Booth,  George ;  Cardwell, 
Joseph  ;  Caringer,  Martin  ;  Carty,  Richard  ; 
Casteel,  Saml. ;  Chalmers,  Andrew ;  Clark, 
James ;  Connor,  John ;  Conway,  Felix ; 
Cripps,  John ;  Dinnis,  Michael ;  Dinnison, 
James  ;  Dixon,  Wm. ;  Dorough,  John ;  Foss- 
brook,  John ;  Gibson,  Henry ;  Girdler,  James ; 
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Harnien,  Conrad ;  Hoetzeley,  Richard ;  Hut- 
chinson, John;  Jones,  Benj.;  Kerns,  Godfrey; 
Kerr,  Daniel;  Landers,  David;  Lingo, 
Henry  ;  Lucas,  Henry ;  Maxwell,  James  ;  Mc- 
Auley,  Edward  ;  ^IcCristall,  ^lichael ;  McGill, 
James  ;  ]\IcGuire,  Andrew ;  Mercer,  George  ; 
Miller,  Isaac;  Mooney,  Patrick;  Morrison, 
Edward;  ^lurphy,  ^Michael;  Ox,  IMichael; 
Parker,  Charles ;  Rook,  Timothy ;  Smith, 
John ;  Sherlock,  Edward ;  Steed,  James ; 
Stewart,  Charles;  Tharpe,  Perry;  Wharton, 
Wm. ;  Willson,  Wm. ;  Winkler,  Jos.  B. 

CAPT.  SAMUEL  Brady's  company. 

Of  the  detachment  from  the  Penna.  Line 
in  the  service  of  the  L'.  S.  A.,  commanded 
by  Lieut.  Col.  Stephen  Bayard,  for  the 
r.ionths  of  February,  iNIarch  and  April,  1783. 

Ofnccrs. 

Captains :  Brady,  Samuel ;  Finley.  John  ; 
Lieutenants :  Mahon,  John ;  Ward,  John ; 
Quartermaster-Sergeant :  Fletcher,  Simon : 
Sergeants:  Font,  ^Matthew;  Chesselden,  Ed- 
ward ;  Allison,  John ;  Sample,  Wm. ;  Porter, 
Robt. ;  Fife-Major:  Evans,  Anthony;  Cor- 
porals :  Davis,  William ;  Adams,  Robert ; 
Swan,  Timothy ;  Drummers  :  Miller,  John  ; 
Whitman,  John;  Fifer:  Adams,  George. 

Priratcs. 
Anderson,  Geo. ;  Bannon,  Jeremiah  ;  Bran- 
non,  ]\Iichael ;  Brothers,  ]\Iatthew;  Brown, 
John ;  Cain,  John ;  Callahan,  John ;  Cava- 
naugh,  Barney;  Coleman,  Jos.:  Crowley, 
Timothy  ;  Dimsey,  Thomas  ;  Dolphin,  James  ; 
Evans,  Arnold ;  Everall,  Charles ;  Fitzgib- 
bons,  David ;  Gibbons,  David ;  GoUacher, 
John;  Greenland,  James;  Grimes,  John; 
Hanley,  ^Michael ;  Hobach,  Philip :  Jordan, 
John  :  Kelley,  Edward ;  Lacey,  Lawrence ; 
Lacorn,    John;    Alartin,    Geo.;    McGlouglin, 


Patrick;  Merryman,  Wm. ;  Miller,  John; 
Mourey,  Christian ;  Phillips,  Matthew ;  Roa- 
rik,  Patrick ;  Robinson,  Simon ;  Shereden, 
Martin  ;  Shuster,  Martin  ;  Simmonds,  Henry ; 
Smith,  John  ;  Steel,  Thomas  ;  Strephan,  Wm. ; 
Stubbs,  Robt. ;  Sutton,  David ;  Tea,  John ; 
Turman,  Henry ;  Ward,  Matthias  ;  Wilkison, 
W^m. ;  Williams,  Lewis ;  Winn  (faded  out) ; 
Hugh,  (faded  out)  Obadiah. 


CHAPTER  VHP 

Controversy  Between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  in 
Regard  to  Boundary — In  this  dispute  are  Log- 
ically Involved  Some  of  the  Fundamental 
Issues  of  the  Great  American  Conflict — 1861- 
65 — Slavery  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  long  and  acrimonious  controversy  in 
regard  to  the  boundary  between  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Virginia  was  brought  to  a  final  con- 
clusion in  1784.  "The  permanent  boundary 
line  was  run  and  established  from  the  Mary- 
land westward  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  direction 
of  James  Madison,  Robert  Andrews,  John 
Page,  Andrew  Ellicott,  John  Ewing,  David 
Kittenhouse,  Thomas  Hutchins  and  John 
Lukens :  the  first  four  of  whom  were  ap- 
pointed by  Virginia,  and  the  others  by  Penn- 
sylvania, commissioners,  "to  determine  by 
astronomical  observations  the  extent  of  five 
degrees  of  longitude  west  from  the  river 
Delaware,  in  the  latitude  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  and  to  run  and  mark  the  boun- 
daries which  are  common  to  both  States,  ac- 
cording to  an  agreement  entered  into  by 
commissioners  from  the  said  two  States  at 
Baltimore  in  1779,  and  afterwards  ratified  by 
their  respective  assemblies."  About  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  Commissioners  Ewing  and 
Hutchins  set  out  for  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  State  as  marked  by  the  temporary  line 
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of  1782,  where  they  met  IMadison  and  EUi- 
cott.  Rittenhouse  and  Lukens  proceeded 
to  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  they  were 
afterwards  joined  by  Page  and  Andrews.  At 
each  of  these  points  an  observatory  was 
erected,  where  the  respective  parties  by  many 
weeks  of  careful  astronomical  observation 
carefully  adjusted  their  chronometers  to  the 
true  time.  The  astronomical  observations 
being  completed  on  the  20th  of  September, 
the  Eastern  Commissioners  set  out  to  meet 
the  other  commissioners  in  order  to  compare 
them  together.  IMessrs.  Rittenhouse  and 
Andrews  carried  with  them  the  observations 
made  at  Wilmington,  while  Messrs.  Lukens 
and  Page  returned  home,  not  being  able  to 
endure  the  fatigue  of  so  long  a  journey,  nor 
the  subsequent  labor  of  running  and  marking 
the  boundary  line.  Mr.  Madison  continued 
with  the  Western  Astronomers  until  the  ar- 
rival of  ^Messrs.  Rittenhouse  and  Andrews, 
when  the  affairs  of  his  family  and  public  sta- 
tion obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  business  at 
this  stage  and  return  home,  after  concurring 
with  the  other  commissioners  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  matter  was  finally  deter- 
mined." The  difference  in  time  between 
points,  five  degrees  of  longitude  distant  from 
each  other,  is  twenty  minutes,  but  on  com- 
paring chronometers  it  was  found  that  the 
two  observatories  were  twenty  minutes,  one 
and  one-eighth  seconds  apart.  The  observa- 
tory at  ^^'ilmington  was  also  114  chains,  13 
links  west  of  the  intersection  of  Alason  and 
Dixon's  line  with  the  Delaware  river.  This 
showed  that  the  western  observatory  was 
134  chains,  g  links  west  of  the  end  of  the  five 
degrees  of  longitude.  That  distance  was 
thereupon  measured  back  eastward  on  the 
line,  the  line  corrected,  and  the  permanent 
southwest  corner  of  the  State  marked  by  a 
substantial  post.     In  the  joint  report  of  the 


commissioners,  dated  November  18,  1784, 
they  say:  "The  underwritten  commissioners 
have  continued  jNIason  and  Dixon's  line  to 
the  termination  of  the  said  five  degrees  of 
longitude,  by  which  work  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  Pennsylvania  is  completed.  The  con- 
tinuation we  have  marked  by  opening  vistas 
over  the  most  remarkable  heights  which  lie 
in  its  course  and  by  planting  on  many  of 
those  heights,  in  the  parallel  of  latitude,  the 
tiue  boundary  posts  marked  with  the  letters 
P.  and  v.,  each  letter  facing  the  State  of 
which  it  is  the  initial.  At  the  extremity  of 
this  line,  which  is  the  southwest  corner  of 
Pennsylvania,  we  have  planted  a  squared  un- 
lettered white  oak  post,  around  whose  base 
wc  have  raised  a  pile  of  stones.  The  corner 
is  in  the  last  vista  we  cut,  on  the  east  side 
of  a  hill,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  chains 
east  of  the  meridian  of  the  western  observa- 
tory, and  two  chains  and  fifty-four  links  west 
01  a  deep,  narrow  valley,  through  which  the 
said  last  vista  is  cut.  The  advanced  season 
of  the  year  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
have  obliged  us  to  suspend  our  operations, 
but  we  have  agreed  to  meet  again  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  i6th 
day  of  May  next,  to'  complete  the  object  of 
our  commission."  In  accordance  with  this 
agreement,  they  met  in  the  following  year, 
ran  and  established  the  west  Hne  of  Pennsyl- 
vania due  north  from  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  Ohio  river.  In  1786  Col.  Alexander 
McClean  and  Col.  Porter  ran  and  completed 
the  State  line  northward  from  the  Ohio  river 
to  the  lake — Erie. 

SLAVERY  IX  PENXSYLVAXIA. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  emigrants  from 
the  east  who  established  themselves  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  were  from  the  adjoining 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  many 
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who  had  been  slaveholders  in  their  original 
homes  brought  their  slaves  with  them  to  their 
new  settlements  in  the  west.  At  this  time 
slavery  was  recognized  by  the  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  fully  as  it  was  in  the  States  that 
lie  to  the  south  of  its  borders.  Among  those 
who  owned  slaves  in  Fayette  county  was 
George  Washington,  whose  tracts  of  land  in 
Perry  township  were  improved  principally  by 
their  labor.  On  the  ist  of  March.  1780.  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  "an  act 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery."  The 
law  of  course  proved  offensive  to  those  who 
moved  into  Pennsylvania  from  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  bringing  their  slaves  with  them.  A 
large  element  of  the  Virginians  and  Alary- 
landers  who  had  settled  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania were  so  exasperated  by  the  passage  of 
this  act  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  new 
boundary  line  by  which  they  found  them- 
selves residents  of  Pennsylvania  instead  of 
Virginia,  that  they  disposed  of  their  posses- 
sions in  Pennsylvania  and  emigrated  with 
their  slaves  to  the  almost  unknown  and  un- 
developed southwest.  The  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Pennsylvania  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  movement  in  the  direction  of  Kentucky, 
which  dates  from  about  17S0  and  continued 
until  nearly  the  close  of  the  last  century. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Establishment  of   Fayette   County— Creation  of   Its 
Judicial  System— Public  Buildings — Civil  Lists. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  originally  con- 
sisted of  three  counties,  Philadelphia,  Chester 
and  Bucks.  Their  area  was  vast  and  the 
western  boundaries  were  by  no  means  accur- 
ately or  definitely  ascertained.  The  county 
of  Fayette  was  formed  by  a  process  of  grad- 
ual deduction  or  subtraction  from  other 
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counties.  On  the  loth  of  Alay,  1729,  an  act 
was  passed  erecting  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
to  include  "all  and  singular  the  lands  within 

j  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  lying  to  the 
northward  of  Octaroro  creek  northeasterly  to 
the  river  Schuylkill  and  the   said   Octaroro 

I  creek,  the  line  of  marked  trees  and  the  river 
Schuylkill  aforesaid  shall  be  the  boundary  line 
or  division  between  said  county  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Chester  and  Philadelphia."  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  act,  the  nominal  jurisdiction 
of  Lancaster  county  was  extended  to  the 
western  limits  of  the  province,  embracing  the 
territory  which  now  constitutes  the  county  of 
Fayette.  In  1749  the  citizens  of  the  western 
part  of  Lancaster  county  petitioned  the  Gov- 
ernor and  General  Assembly  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  county  from  that  portion  of  Lancas- 
ter, alleging  as  the  ground  of  their  request 
their  remoteness  from  the  county  seat  and 
the  serious  inconvenience  to  which  they  were 
in  consequence  subjected.  Their  request  was 
acceded  to.  and  the  county  of  Cuniberland 
was  established.  January  27,  1750. 

By  a  similar  process  of  reduction  Bedford 
county  was  created  9th  of  March,  1771,  and 
in  February,  1773.  a  portion  of  Bedford  was 
set  aside  as  forming  the  countv  of  Westmore- 
land. A  movement  was  set  on  foot  as  far 
back  as  17S1  to  create  the  county  of  Fayette 
from  a  portion  of  Westmoreland.  The  plan 
met  with  strenuous  opposition,  as  this  county 
had  already  been  shorn  of  much  of  its  terri- 
tory, but  remonstrances  proved  of  no  avail, 
and  on  the  26th  of  September,  1783,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  passed  an  act  by  which  the 
county  of  Fayette  was  created,  its  area  em- 
bracing all  that  is  included  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  county  west  of  the  Youghio- 
gheny.  but  embracing  nothing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  In  February,  1784,  another 
act  was  passed,  adding  to  Fayette  county  the 
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territory  which  it  now  inckides  east  and 
northeast  of  that  river.  "All  that  part  of 
Westmoreland  connty  beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  Jacob's  creek  ;  thence  up  the  main 
branch  of  said  creek  to  Cheny's  mill ;  thence 
along-  the  road  leading  to  Jones's  mill,  until 
the  same  shall  intersect  the  line  of  Bedford 
county ;  thence  southwesterly  by  the  line  of 
Bedford  county  aforesaid  until  the  same  in- 
tersects the  Youghiogheny  river ;  thence 
down  the  said  river  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning." It  will  be  seen  from  this  account  of 
the  genesis  of  the  county,  that  it  was  the  out- 
come of  a  process  of  political  evolution,  en- 
vironment, necessity  of  adaptation  and  ad- 
justment of  conditions  all  entering  largely 
into  the  attainment  of  the  final  result. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   THE   JUDICIAL    SYSTEM. 

In  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  the  first  term  of 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  Common 
Pleas  for  the  county  of  Fayette,  was  held 
in  the  school-house  at  Uniontown  on  the 
fourth  Tuesday  in  December,  1783.  The  first 
exercise  of  its  functions  on  the  part  of  the 
court  was  the  admission  of  attorneys, 
Thomas  Scott,  Hugh  'M.  Brackenridge,  Da- 
vid Bradford,  JNIichael  Huffnagle,  George 
Thompson,  Robert  Galbraith,  Samuel  Irwin 
and  David  Redrick.  One  of  its  most  import- 
ant acts  was  to  subdivide  the  county  into  nine 
townships — Washington,  Franklin,  Luzerne, 
Menallen,  Union,  German,  Georges,  Spring 
hill  and  Wharton.  Hon.  Alexander  Addison 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  judge  famed  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  law  who  presided  in  the 
courts  of  Fayette  county,  his  term  of  service 
embracing  the  years  between  Sept.,  1791,  and 
INIarch,  1803.  Orphans'  Courts  were  estab- 
lished in  Pennsylvania  in  1713,  and  the  first 
record    of   the    Orphans'    Court   of    Fayette 


county  is  dated  Dec.  24,  1783,  at  which  time 
a  term  of  the  court  was  held. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  courts  of  Fayette  county  first  held 
their  sessions  in  the  school-house  at  Union- 
town,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act 
ci  eating  the  county.  The  same  act  em- 
powered and  authorized  a  board  of  trustees 
to  purchase  the  necessary  lands  for  erecting 
a  court-house  and  prison.  In  conformity 
to  the  act,  the  trustees  purchased  a  site  for 
these  buildings  from  Henry  Beeson,  founder 
of  Uniontown,  in  1784,  Alarcli  i6th.  The 
land  conveyed  by  Beeson  to  the  trustees  was 
that  on  which  the  court-house,  jail  and 
sheriff's  residence  were  erected.  The  first 
court-house  of  the  county  was  erected  on  this 
site,  though  no  definite  information  has  been 
preserved  in  reference  to  the  time  or  the  style 
of  its  construction,  and  all  that  seems  to  be 
accurately  known  in  regard  to  it  is,  that  it 
was  sold  at  public  auction  January  7,  1796, 
for  the  sum  of  £15  12s.  6d.,  and  was  removed 
from  the  public  grounds  by  the  purchaser, 
Dennis  Springer.  The  new  court-house, 
completed  in  1797,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1845,  during  the  sessions  of  the  court.  The 
next  court-house  was  completed  in  the  winter 
of  1847,  and  was  first  occupied  at  the  March 
term  of  court  during  that  year.  The  contract 
price  of  the  building  was  $16,000.  The  bell 
and  its  fixtures  were  purchased  at  an  expendi- 
ture of  $373.60.  The  old  court-house  and  of- 
fices were  bought  by  the  contractor  for  the 
sum  of  $400.  The  present  court-house,  cost- 
ing $250,000,  was  built  in  1891-92. 

The  first  jail  in  Fayette  county  was  erected 
in  1784,  and  was  a  mere  log  building.  It  was 
occupied  until  1787,  at  which  time  it  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  a  stone  jail  erected  on  the  court- 
house grounds.    The  next  jail  was  completed 
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in  1854,  at  an  expenditure  of  $15,973,  and  the 
present  jail  was  built  in  1889  at  a  cost  of 
$140,000. 

The  first  reference  to  a  "Poor  House"  in 
Fayette  county  dates  from  1822,  and  the  first 
building  of  that  character  in  the  county  was 
erected  in  1824.  The  present  county  home 
was  built  in  1884,  costing  $100,000.  The  tract 
of  land  on  which  the  building  was  constructed 
contained  113  acres  and  is  situated  on  the  Na- 
tional pike  northwest  of  Uniontown  in  South 
Union  township,  near  its  eastern  boundary. 

THE  LEGAL  PROEESSION  IX  F.\YETTE  COUXTY. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  judiciary  of  Fayette  county,  1783, 
and  the  admission  of  attorneys  to  the  practice 
of  their  profession. 

FAYETTE  CIVIL  AND  POLITICAL  LISTS. 

Prothonotarics. 
Ephraim  Douglass,  appointed  Oct.  6,  1783  ; 
resigned  Dec,  1808;  Richard  William  Lane, 
1809;  John  St.  Clair,  1818;  John  B.  Trevor, 
1S22;  Thomas  McKibben,  1824;  James  Todd, 
1825;  Henry  W.  Beeson,  1830;  Richard  Bee- 
son,  1833  ;  Thomas  Sloan,  1836;  Richard  Bee- 
son,  1839;  elected  Oct.  8,  1839;  Daniel  Kaine, 
1842;  Richard  Huskins,  1848;  Robert  T.  Gal- 
loway, 1854;  Thomas  B.  Searight,  1857; 
George  W.  Litman,  1863;  John  K.  ]McDon- 
ald,  1869;  Joseph  M.  Oglevee,  1875;  Thomas 
B.  Searight,  1881  ;  Henry  A.  Witt,  1887,  and 
died  in  December,  1893;  William  Searight, 
appointed  in  Dec,  1893,  to  fill  out  term  of 
Witt;  Byron  Porter,  1893;  Samuel  :\I.  Gra- 
ham, 1896;  E.  Sturgis  Showalter,  1899;  Wil- 
liam McClelland,  deputy  prothonotary  and  S. 
A.  Poundstone  and  P.  E.  Sheppard,  clerks. 

County  Coiiiinissioiu-rs. 
1787,  Zachariah  Connell,  Joseph  Caldwell, 
Thomas  Gaddis ;  1789,  James  Finley,  James 


Hammond,  Thomas  Gaddis;  1790,  James 
Hammond,  Joseph  Torrence ;  1792,  James 
Patterson,  Uriah  Springer;  1793,  ^Matthew 
Gilchrist,  John  Oliphant,  Nathaniel  Ewing; 
1795,  Nathaniel  Ewing,  William  Lynn, 
Thomas  Collins  ;  1796,  Nathaniel  Ewing,  Wil- 
liam Roberts,  Caleb  Mount;  1797,  Nathaniel 
Ewing,  Caleb  Mount,  James  Allen;  1798, 
John  Fulton,  James  Allen,  Caleb  Mount; 
1799,  John  Fulton,  Jesse  Beeson,  James  Wil- 
son ;  1800,  Jesse  Beeson,  John  Fulton,  An- 
drew Oliphant;  1801,  Jesse  Beeson,  Andrew 
Oliphant,  Morris  Morris ;  1802,  Morris  Mor- 
ris, William  Downard,  George  Dearth;  1803, 
WiUiam  Downard,  Morris  Morris,  David 
Howard;  1804,  Wilham  Downard,  David 
Howard,  John  Miller;  1805,  David  Howard, 
John  Miller,  James  Campbell ;  1806,  John  Mil- 
ler, James  Campbell,  John  Shreve ;  1807, 
James  Campbell,  John  Shreve,  Jasper  Whet- 
stone;  1808,  John  Shreve,  Jasper  Whetstone, 
John  Roberts ;  1809,  Jasper  Whetstone,  John 
Roberts,  Abel  Campbell;  1810,  John  Roberts, 
Abel  Campbell,  William  Cunningham;  1811, 
Abel  Campbell,  WiUiam  Cunningham,  John 
Clark;  1812,  William  Cunningham,  John 
Clark,  Thomas  Boyd;  1813,  John  Clark, 
Thomas  Boyd,  Morris  Morris;  1814,  Thomas 
Boyd,  George  Craft,  Harris  W.  Colton ;  1815, 
Harris  W.  Colton,  John  Sparks,  Amos 
Cooper;  1816,  Amos  Cooper,  William  Hart, 
James  Todd;  1818,  William  Hart,  James 
Todd,  Griffith  Roberts;  1819,  James  Todd, 
Griffith  Roberts,  Moses  \^ance ;  1820,  Griffith 
Roberts,  ]\Ioses  Vance,  Isaac  Core;  1821, 
INIoses  X'ance,  Isaac  Core,  Andrew  ]Moore; 
1822,  Isaac  Core,  Andrew  ^Nloore,  Abner 
Greenland;  1823,  Andrew  ]Moore,  Abner 
Greenland,  Robert  Boyd;  1824,  Abner  Green- 
land, Robert  Boyd,  Nathaniel  Mitchell ;  1825, 
Robt.  Boyd, Nathaniel  Mitchell, Jesse  Taylor; 
1826,  Nathaniel  Mitchell,  Jesse  Taylor,  Abner 
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Greenland;  1827,  Jesse  Taylor,  Abner  Green- 
land, Hugh  Espey,  Jr.;  1828,  Abner  Green- 
land, Hugh  Espey,  Jr.,  Robert  Patterson; 
1S29,  Hugh  Espey,  Jr.,  Robert  Patterson, 
James  Adair;  1831,  Hugh  Espey,  Jr.,  James 
Adair,  Andrew  Hertzog;  1832,  Andrew  Hert- 
zog,  Hugh  Espey,  Jr.,  James  H.  Patterson; 
1833,  James  H.  Patterson,  Andrew  Hertzog, 
Jas.  Adair;  1834,  Jas.  Adair;  Jas.  H.  Patter- 
son. Peter  Stentz ;  1835,  Peter  Stentz ;  Jas. 
Adair,  Jos.  Gadd ;  1836,  Jos.  Gadd,  Isaac  L. 
Hunt,  Robert  Long;  1837,  Isaac  L.  Hunt, 
Robert  Long,  E.  P.  Ohphant ;  1838,  Robert 
Long,  E.  P.  Oliphant,  John  W.  Phillips ;  1839, 
John  W.  Phillips,  Squire  Ayres,  Jesse  An- 
trim;  1840,  Squire  Ayres,  Jesse  Antrim, 
James  Allison;  1841,  Jesse  Antrim,  James  Al- 
lison, Thomas  McMillan;  1842,  James  Alli- 
son, Thomas  McMillan,  Hugh  Espey;  1843, 
Thomas  McMillan,  Hugh  Espey,  Thomas 
Duncan;  1844,  Hugh  Espey,  Thomas  Dun- 
can, Robert  Bleakley;  1845,  Thomas  Duncan, 
Robert  Bleakley, P.  F.  Gibbons;  1846,  Robert 
Bleakley,  P.  F.  Gibbons,  Lee  Tate;  1847,  P. 
F.  Gibbons,  Lee  Tate,  H.  D.  Overholt ;  1848, 
Lee  Tate,  H.  D.  Overholt,  William  Craw- 
ford; 1849,  H.  D.  Overholt,  WiUiam  Craw- 
ford, John  Beatty;  1850,  William  Crawford, 
John  Beatty,  Jacob  Haldeman ;  1851,  John 
Beatty,  Jacob  Haldeman,  Jacob  Wolf;  1852, 
Jacob  Haldeman,  Jacob  Wolf,  Joseph  Cun- 
ningham; 1853,  Jacob  Wolf,  Joseph  Cunning- 
ham, IMark  R.  Moore  ;  1854,  Joseph  Cunning- 
ham, Mark  R.  Moore,  David  Deyarmon ; 
1S55,  Mark  R.  Moore,  David  Deyarmon, 
Jacob  F.  Longanacker;  1856,  David  Deyar- 
mon, Jacob  F.  Longanacker,  Thomas  Brown- 
field  ;  1857,  Jacob  F.  Longanacker,  Thomas 
Brownfield,  John  V.  Reese;  1858,  Thomas 
Brownfield,  John  V.  Reese,  W.  K.  Gallaher; 
1859,  John  V.  Reese,  W.  K.  Gallaher,  Robert 
McDowell;  i860,  W.  K.  Gallaher,  Robert  Mc- 


Dowell, John  Schnatterly;  1861,  Robert  Mc- 
Dowell, John  Schnatterly,  George  A.  Nolan ; 
1862,  John  Schnatterly,  George  A.  Nolan, 
Samuel  Shipley;  1863,  George  A.  Nolan, 
Samuel  Shipley,  William  Jones ;  1864,  Samuel 
Shipley,  William  Jones,  H.  Humphreys;  1865, 
William  Jones,  H.  Humphreys,  William  L. 
Smith;  1866,  H.  Humphreys,  William  L. 
Smith,  G.  Roberts ;  1867,  William  L.  Smith, 
G.  Roberts,  John  Brooks;  1868,  G.  Roberts, 
John  Brooks,  David  H.  Wakefield;  1869, 
John  Brooks,  David  H.  Wakefield,  James 
Snyder;  1870,  David  H.  Wakefield,  James 
Snyder,  C.  S.  Sherrick ;  1871,  James  Snyder, 
C.  S.  Sherrick,  David  Newcomer;  1872,  C.  S. 
Sherrick,  David  Newcomer,  Robert  Hagen; 
1873,  David  Newcomer,  Robert  Hagen,  Isaac 
Hurst ;  1874,  Robert  Hagen,  Isaac  Hurst, 
Jesse  Reed;  1875,  Isaac  Hurst,  Jesse  Reed, 
James  Cunningham ;  1878,  George  W.  Shaw, 
Tl)omas  Hazen,  Hugh  L.  Rankin;  1881, 
George  W.  Shaw,  Thomas  L.  Newell,  John 
W.  McDowell;  1884,  John  W.  Hair,  James 
Nixon,  John  Downey;  1887,  Elias  Hatfield, 
Springer  A.  Morris,  John  Kirk;  1891,  Isaac 
W.  Rutter,  Sidney  H.  Patterson,  Robert 
Powell ;  1894,  Robert  Powell,  James  B.  Wig- 
gins, Solomon  Davis ;  Solomon  Davis  died 
and  Elwell  Strawn  was  appointed  in  his 
place ;  1897,  Robert  S.  McCrum,  John  H. 
Miller,  Amedee  M.  Franks ;  1900,  John  H. 
Miller,  Samuel  S.  Patterson,  George  Boyle, 
chief  clerk,  Owen  R.  Brownfield. 

Registers  of  Deeds,  Recorders  of  Wills,  and 
Clerks  of  the  Orphans'  Court. 
Alexander  McClean,  appointed  Dec.  6, 
1783;  John  Kefifer,  1834;  Robert  Barton, 
1836;  James  Piper,  1839;  elected  Oct.  8, 
1839;  Joseph  Gadd,  1842;  Peter  A.  Johns, 
185 1  ;  John  Collins,  1854;  James  Darby,  1857; 
George  Morrison,  1863;  Joseph  Beatty,  1869; 
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John  W.  Darby.  1875;  Charles  D.  Conner, 
elected  1881  ;  John  B.  Miller,  1887;  David  R. 
Anderson,  1890;  William  H.  Binns,  1893; 
Frank  H.  Rosboro,  1896;  Peter  A.  Johns, 
1899;  deputy  recorder,  William  Greene;  asst. 
deputy,  Charles  E.  Cale ;  typewriter  and  sten- 
ographer, Miss  Anna  Cunningham ;  tran- 
scribing clerks :  O.  G.  Chick,  G.  L.  Schmid, 
William  Covert  and  Misses  Joan  Brownfield 
and  Luetta  Allen. 

Coroners. 
Henry  Beeson,  appointed  Nov.  21,  1786; 
Jesse  Beeson,  1812;  Robert  D.  Moore,  1820; 
James  C.  Cummings,  1829;  John  Townsend, 
1835;  H.  C.  Matthews,  1836;  James  C.  Cum- 
mings, elected  Oct.  12,  1841  ;  Robert  M. 
Walker,  1844;  Upton  L.  Clemmer,  1847; 
James  Brownfield,  185 1  ;  Andrew  Patrick, 
1852;  James  Fuller,  1858;  William  H.  Stur- 
geon, 1864;  William  R.  Seman,  1867;  John 
Fmley,  1869;  James  C.  Henry,  1870;  James 
L.  Trader,  1871  ;  B.  F.  Brownfield,  1874; 
Joseph  T.  Shepler,  1877;  J.  D.  Sturgeon, 
1880;  John  A.  Batton,  1883;  Robert  S.  Rea- 
gan, 1886;  James  F.  Holbert,  1889;  John  A. 
Batton,  1892;  Peter  F.  Smith,  1895;  Frank 
H.  Talyor,  1898. 

County  Treasurers. 
Ephraim  Douglas,  appointed  Oct.  13,  1784; 
James  Allen,  1800;  Christian  Tarr,  1803; 
Dennis  Springer,  1804;  William  Brownfield, 
1808;  ]\Iorris  Morris,  1814;  Jesse  Beeson, 
1814;  Thomas  Hadden,  1818;  Dennis  Spring- 
ei,  1821  ;  Joshua  Hart,  1822;  James  Boyle, 
1826;  Alfred  Meason,  1829;  George  Meason, 
1831  ;  William  Crawford,  1835;  James  F. 
Cannon,  1838;  John  F.  Foster,  1839;  William 
B.  Roberts,  elected  Oct.  8,  1839;  Hiram  Sea- 
ton,  1843;  Nathaniel  Mitchell,  1847;  Hugh 
Espey,  appointed  Nov.  5,  1850,  elected  Oct. 


1/4,  1851  ;  Dennis  Sutton,  1852;  Joseph  L. 
Wylie,  1853 ;  William  Bradman,  1855 ;  Jacob 
d-ow,  1857;  Isaac  Hurst,  1859;  Joh"  Tier- 
nan,  1861  ;  William  Darlington,  1865;  Wil- 
liam S.  Strickler,  1867;  Richard  Campbell, 
1869;  John  S.  Roberts,  1871 ;  James  McDon- 
ald, 1873  ;  Justus  Dunn,  appointed  to  fill  va- 
cancy; Christian  Artes,  elected  Nov.  4,  1875; 
Michael  W.  Franks,  1878;  Levi  Bradford, 
1881;  John  W.  Thorndell,  1884;  Ashbel  F. 
Downs,  1887;  Benton  L.  Miller,  1890;  Henry 
P.  Smith,  1893;  David  D.  Johnson,  1896;  Jo- 
s'^ph  W.  Hough,  1899. 

Siirz'eyors. 
1769-72,  Archibald  ^McClean,  A.  Lane, 
Alexander  McClean,  Moses  McClean ;  1772- 
1828,  Alexander  McClean;  1828  to  August, 
1836,  Freeman  Lewis;  August,  1836,  to 
:\Jarch,  1837,  William  Griffith;  June,  1837,  to 
November,  1839,  William  Calvin;  1839  to 
March,  1843,  John  L  Dorsey ;  March,  1843, 
to  1850,  James  Snyder;  James  Snyder,  elected 
Oct.  2,  1850;  Martin  Dickinson,  1856;  An- 
drew J.  Gilmore,  1868;  Julius  Shipley,  1877; 
John  D.  Boyd,  1880;  A.  J.  Gilmore,  1883; 
Samuel  M.  Foust,  1889;  Samuel  W.  Hen- 
shaw,  1892;  Henry  B.  Gans,  1895;  S.  M. 
Foust,  1898. 

District  Attorneys. 
1792,  R.  Galbraith,  deputy  attorney-gen- 
eral under  William  Bradford;  1794,  J.  Young 
under  Jared  Ingersol ;  1795,  R.  Galbraith  un- 
der Jared  Ingersol;  1801-4,  Thomas  Hadden 
under  Joseph  McKean ;  1809-11,  J.  S.  Tarr 
under  Walter  Franklin;  1812-19,  Thomas 
Irwin  under  Jared  Ingersol;  1820-21,  John 
1\I.  Austin  under  Thomas  Elder ;  1822,  John 
Dawson  under  Thomas  Elder;  1824,  James 
Piper  under  Frederick  Smith;  1826-29,  Rich- 
ard   Beeson    under    Frederick    Smith ;    1830, 
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Etlielbert  P.  Oliphant  under  Samuel  Doug- 
las; 1831-32,  Joshua  B.  Howell  under  Samuel 
Douglas ;  1833,  Robert  P.  Flennikin  under 
Ellis  Lewis;  1836,  Rice  G.  Hopwood  under 
James  Todd;  1838-40,  John  L.  Dawson  under 
William  B.  Reed;  James  A.  Morris;  A.  M. 
Linn ;  A.  W.  Barclay ;  Everard  Bierer,  elect- 
ed Oct.  8,  1850;  J.  N.  H.  Patrick,  1853;  J.  W. 
Flenniken,  1856;  W.  H.  Playford,  1859;  Chas. 
E.  Boyle,  1862;  T.  B.  Schnatterly,  1865;  Jos. 
M.  Oglevee,  1868;  Albert  D.  Boyd,  1871 ;  R. 
H.  Lindsey,  1874;  S.  Leslie  Mestrezat,  1877; 
Isaac  L.  Johnson,  1880;  M.  M.  Cochran, 
1883;  Robert  F.  Hopwood,  1886;  Luke  H. 
Frasher,  1889;  George  B.  Jeffries,  1892;  Ira 
E.  Partridge,  1895;  William  E.  Crow,  1898; 
assistant  prosecuting  attorney,  A.  E.  Jones. 

Sheriffs. 
Robert  Orr,  appointed  1784;  James  Ham- 
mond, 1886;  Joseph  Torrence,  1787;  Joseph 
Huston,  1790;  James  Paull,  1793;  Thomas 
Collins,  1796;  Abraham  Stewart,  1799;  James 
Allen,  1802;  Pierson  Sayres,  1805;  Jacob 
Harbaugh,  1808;  Andrew  Byers,  181 1  ;  Mor- 
ris Morris,  1814;  John  Withrow,  1817;  Dan- 
iel P.  Lynch,  1820;  George  Croft,  1823;  Wil- 
liam Salters,  1826;  John  A.  Sangston,  1829; 
Gideon  Johns,  1832;  Matthew  Allen,  1835; 
George  Meason,  1838;  William  Morris,  elect- 
ed Oct.  II,  1841;  Wesley  Frost,  1844;  Wil- 
liam Snyder,  1847;  Matthew  Allen,  1850; 
James  McBride,  1853;  Samuel  W.  Boyd, 
1856;  Eli  Cope,  1859;  Thomas  Brownfield, 
1862;  Samuel  W.  Boyd,  1865;  David  L. 
Walker,  1868;  Isaac  Messmore,  1871 ;  Calvin 
Springer,  1874;  Edward  Dean,  1877;  James 
H.  Hoover,  1880;  Christian  C.  Sterling, 
1883 ;  Joseph  O.  Miller,  1886;  George  A.  Mc- 
Cormick,  1889;  William  Wilhelm,  1892; 
Frederick  Chalfant,  1895;  George  A.  Mc- 
Cormick,  1898;  chief  clerk,  H.  L.  Rhodes. 


POLITICAL    LIST. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (United  States). 
Albert  Gallatin,  1802-14. 

United  States  Senators. 
Albert  Gallatin,  1793-94;  Daniel  Sturgeon, 
1840-51. 

Director  of  United  Staics  Mint. 
Daniel  Sturgeon,  1853-58. 

United  States  Minister  to  Denmark. 
Robert  P.  Flennikin,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Polk,  1845. 

Governor  of  Utah  Territory. 
Robert  P.  Flennikin,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  1857. 

Members  of  Congress. 
John  Smilie,  1793-95,  1799-1812;  Albert 
Gallatin,  1795-97,  1799-1801  ;  Isaac  Grififin, 
1813-17;  Christian  Tarr,  1817-21  ;  Andrew 
Stewart,  1821-23,  1827-29,  1831-35.  1839-49; 
Thomas  Irwin,  1829-31;  Henry  W.  Beeson, 
1841-43;  John  L.  Dawson,  1851-55,  1863-67; 
Charles  E.  Boyle,  1883-1887;  For  complete 
list  of  Congressmen  see  Political  History). 

Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania. 
James  Todd,  Dec.  18,  1835,  to  March,  1838. 

State  Treasurers. 
John  B.  Trevor,  1820-21  ;  Daniel  Sturgeon, 
1836-40;  William  Bailey,  1882-84. 

Auditor-General  of  Pennsylvania. 
Daniel  Sturgeon,  appointed  May  3,  1830; 
held  till  May,  1836. 

State  Senators. 
John  Smilie,  elected  1790.     In  1792  he  re- 
signed on  account  of  his  election  to  Congress 
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in  that  year.  James  Finley,  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
John  Smilie.  Presley  Carr  Lane  (Speaker), 
1807-15;  William  Davidson,  date  of  election 
not  ascertained;  Daniel  Sturgeon,  1825,  and 
for  next  succeeding  three  terms ;  Speaker  in 
1828;  Solomon  G.  Krepps,  1831-33;  John  A. 
Sangston,  1834-37 ;  William  F.  Coplan,  1838- 
42,  W.  E.  Frazer,  1855-57;  Smith  Fuller, 
1861-63;  Thomas  B.  Searight,  1867-69;  Wil- 
liam H.  Playford,  1873-75 ;  T.  B.  Schnatterly, 
1879-82;  Albert  D.  Boyd,  1899. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Rcpreseiitativcs. 

1776,  1782-83,  Alexander  AlcClean,  for 
Westmoreland  county;  1784-85,  1786-87, 
John  Smilie;  1789-90,  Theophilus  Phillips, 
John  Gilchrist;  1790-91,  James  Finley,  Albert 
Gallatin ;  1791-93,  Joseph  Torrence,  Albert 
Gallatin ;  1793,  Joseph  Torrence,  John  Cun- 
ningham;  1794,  Albert  Gallatin,  John  Cun- 
ningham; 1795-97,  John  Smilie,  John  Cun- 
ningham; 1797-98,  Joseph  Huston,  John 
Cunningham;  1799,  Presley  Carr  Lane,  John 
Cunningham ;  1800-2,  Charles  Porter,  John 
Cunningham;  1803.  Charles  Porter,  John 
Cunningham,  Samuel  Trevor;  1804,  Charles 
Porter,  John  Cunningham,  Christian  Tarr ; 
1805,  Charles  Porter,  William  Boyd,  (Speak- 
er), Christian  Tarr;  1806,  Joseph  Huston, 
John  Cunningham,  Christian  Tarr;  1807, 
Charles  Porter,  Christian  Tarr,  Isaac  Grififin ; 
1808-10,  Samuel  Trevor,  Christian  Tarr, 
Isaac  Griffin;  1814,  John  St.  Clair  (Speaker); 
1818,  Wilham  Davidson  (Speaker) ;  1839, 
Robert     P.     Flenniken,     \\'illiam     Andrews ; 

1840,  Robert    P.    Flenniken,    John   Fuller; 

1841,  Aaron  Bucher,  John  H.  Deford ;  1842, 
John  Morgan,  John  H.  Deford;  1843-44, 
John  ]\Iorgan,  James  C.  Cummings ;  1845, 
Robert  T.  Galloway,  Alexander  M.  Hill ; 
1846,  John  W.  Philips,  William  Colvin ;  1847- 


48,  William  Redick,  William  Y.  Roberts; 
1849-50,  James  P.  Downer,  Joseph  E.  Grif- 
fin ;  185 1,  Peter  U.  Hook,  Alexander  M.  Hill ; 
1853,  \\'illiam  Y.  Roberts,  Abraham  Gallan- 
tine;  1855,  S.  B.  Page;  1856,  Peter  A.  Johns; 
1857,  John  Bierer;  1858,  Henry  Galley;  1859- 
60,  John  Collins;  1861-62,  Daniel  Kaine  ;  1863- 
64,  Thomas  B.  Searight ;  1865-66,  Charles 
E.  Boyle;  1867-68,  William  H.  Playford; 
1869-70,  Thomas  B.  Schnatterly;  1871-72, 
Samuel  H.  Smith;  1873,  Jasper  M.  Thomp- 
son; 1874,  T.  Robert  Deyarmon,  James 
Darby;  1876,  Robert  M.  Hill;  1878,  Jacob 
Provins,  Charles  S.  Seaton ;  1880,  Jacob 
Provins,  Smith  Buttermore  ;  1882,  Smith  But- 
termore,  Hugh  J.  Gilmore ;  1884,  Smith  But- 
termore, Jesse  ]\I.  Bowell;  1886,  Jesse  M. 
Bowell,  John  R.  Byrne,  George  Hopwood; 
1S88,  George  W.  Nefif,  George  W.  Campbell, 
Charles  S.  Beatty;  1890,  Andrew  J.  Stewart, 
Michael  P.  Kane,  Charles  S.  Beatty;  1892, 
Charles  S.  Brooks,  Michael  P.  Kane,  J.  Rus- 
sel  Thompson ;  1894,  George  Hopwood, 
Clark  T.  Baldwin,  Herman  Kephart ;  1896, 
George  Hopwood,  Clark  T.  Baldwin,  George 
W.  Campbell;  1898,  H.  S.  Dumbauld,  James 
Keegan,  T.  Robb  Deyarmon. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Whisky  Insurrection,  Its  Significance— An 
Early  Conflict  Between  Local  and  National 
Power. 

The  \Miisky  Insurrection  is  an  episode  in 
the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania  which  has 
more  than  a  merely  local  import  or  signifi- 
cance. Taxes  on  distilled  spirits  have  always 
been  regarded  as  odious  by  the  English  race, 
and  more  than  one  political  revolution  can 
be  referred  in  large  measure  to  this  deep- 
seated  antipathy  and  resentment  aroused  by 
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the  imposition  of  a  tax  which  they  regard  as 
t3'TannicaI  and  oppressive  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. As  far  back  as  1756  the  proprietary 
government  of  Pennsylvania  imposed  an  ex- 
cise duty  on  all  distilled  spirits,  but  the  ex- 
treme unpopularity  of  the  law,  led  to  its 
speedy  repeal.  It  was  an  invasion  of  all  tra- 
ditional habits  and  social  usages,  the  free  use 
of  the  bottle  in  those  days  being  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  good  fellowship  and  genuine 
hospitality.  Any  law,  therefore,  which  inter- 
fered with  its  free  and  untrammelled  circula- 
tion would  naturally  be  resisted  to  the  last 
degree.  The  Federal  Constitution,  adopted  in 
1789,  provided  that  the  power  to  impose  du- 
ties, imposts,  etc.,  be  delegated  to  the  gen- 
eral government,  and  in  accordance  with  this 
grant  of  authority.  Congress  in  1791  estab- 
lished an  excise  duty  or  tax  of  four  pence 
per  gallon  on  all  distilled  spirits.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  law  resulted  in  open  outbreak 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  as  it  bore  with  pe- 
culiar hardship  upon  this  section,  large  quan- 
tities of  whisky  being  annually  produced 
there.  The  people  of  Fayette  county,  in 
common  with  their  fellow  citizens,  looked 
upon  the  law  as  oppressive  in  the  extreme, 
placing  it  in  the  same  category  with  those 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  British  govern- 
ment which  had  driven  the  colonies  into  re- 
volt against  the  ancestral  country.  The  ex- 
cise officers  of  the  Federal  Government  were 
subjected  to  every  indignity  by  armed  men 
in  disguise  ;  tarring  and  feathering  was  some- 
times resorted  to,  as  well  as  other  forms  of 
violent  abuse ;  meetings  were  held,  denuncia- 
tory resolutions  adopted ;  the  dwellings, 
barns  and  distilleries  of  those  in  sympathy 
with  the  law  or  the  Government,  were 
burned,  even  so  important  a  point  as  Pitts- 
burg, which  did  not  take  an  active  part  with 


the  insurgents,  being  threatened  with  a  simi- 
lar fate. 

A  reduction  of  the  tax  in  1792  did  not  pla- 
cate or  appease  the  disafifected  elements,  and 
the  insurrection  maintained  its  front.  All 
attempts  at  conciliation  were  unavailing,  and 
in  1794,  during  Washington's  second  term, 
forcible  measures  were  determined  upon  as 
an  inevitable  resort.  An  army  of  15,000  men 
was  assembled,  composed  of  regulars  and 
volunteers  from  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  chief  command 
was  entrusted  to  General  Henry  Lee,  "Light 
Horse  Harry,"  the  friend  of  Washington  and 
the  father  of  General  R.  E.  Lee,  of  Confed- 
erate fame.  The  organized  army  speedily 
disorganized  the  "whisky  boys"  and  a  col- 
lapse soon  followed.  In  1795  general  pardons 
to  those  who  had  been  involved  in  the  insur- 
rection and  had  not  been  afterwards  indicted 
or  convicted,  were  proclaimed  by  President 
Washington  and  Governor  Mififlin,  of  Penn- 
sylvania.* The  most  notable  lesson  of  the 
entire  movement,  especially  its  result,  was 
the  advancing  strength  of  the  newly  formed 
Federal  Government,  as  illustrated  in  this 
early  conflict  with  local  power  and  local  dis- 
content. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

The  War  of  1 812-15— Lafayette's  Visit — The  Mexican 
War,  1S46-1S48. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812,  active 
measures  were  taken  in  Fayette  county  to 
recruit  troops  for  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  first  company  organized  for  active 
duty  was  that  of  Thomas  Collins,  of  Union- 
town,  which  entered  the  field  in  August,  of 
this  year.  This  conmiand  participated  in  some 
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of  the  most  important  movements  and  en- 
gagements of  the  war  ;  was  at  Oswego,  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor  and  other  contested  points 
along  the  frontier  of  the  great  lakes  in  New 
York,  and  was  under  the  command  of  Major 
John  Herkimer.  The  following  companies 
were  also  organized  for  active  service  during 
the  second  war  with  England.  That  of  Cap- 
tain John  Phillips,  Captain  James  Whaley,  of 
Connellsville ;  Captain  Andrew  Moore,  of 
Wharton  township ;  Captain  Joseph  Wads- 
worth,  Captain  Peter  Hertzog,  of  Spring 
hill ;  Captain  James  AlcClean,  Capt.  William 
Craig  and  Capt.  James  Linn ;  Captain  James 
Piper,  of  Uniontown ;  Captain  Valentine 
Giesey,  of  Brownsville.  Volunteers  from  the 
commands  of  Captain  Craig,  Captain  Linn 
and  Captain  INlcClean  took  part  in  Perry's 
brilliant  victory  over  the  British  fleet  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  received  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
s}lvania  a  special  mark  of  respect  and  appre- 
ciation in  the  form  of  a  silver  medal  present- 
ed to  each  of  the  command  who  was  a  citizen 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  his  services  on  that 
memorable  occasion.  The  rolls  of  the  com- 
panies just  specified,  copied  from  official 
sources,  are  inserted,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Captain  Giesey's. 

WAR    WITH     MEXICO,     1 846-48. 

Fayette  county  responded  with  prompti- 
tude to  the  call  of  the  Government  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  One  com- 
plete company  of  volunteers  was  recruited 
and  commanded  by  Captain,  afterwards  Col. 
William  B.  Roberts,  and  in  addition,  a  large 
number  of  volunteers  were  enrolled  in  the 
company  of  Captain  P.  B.  Guthrie.  Each  of 
these  achieved  for  itself  an  honorable  record 
on  several  of  the  most  severely  contested 
fields  of  this  war.  The  roll  of  the  company 
first  mentioned,  known  as  the  Favette  Coun- 


ty Volunteers,  is  given  below.  No  roll  of 
the  company  of  Captain  Guthrie  has  been 
discovered.  Col.  Roberts  died  of  disease  in 
Mexico,  Oct.  3,  1847.  His  body,  with  that 
of  Lieut.  John  Sturgeon,  of  the  Fayette 
County  Guards,  the  original  command  of 
Col.  Roberts,  was  brought  back  to  Union- 
town,  where  every  mark  of  reverence  and 
respect  was  accorded  the  remains.  The  body 
of  Col.  Roberts  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  }^Ieth- 
odist  cemetery  in  Uniontown,  where  a  simple 
but  chaste  marble  monument  designates  the 
soldier's  grave. 

SOLDIERS    OF    THE    \V.\R    OE    l8l2,    FROM    FAY- 
ETTE  COUXTY . 


CAPT.   THOMAS   COLLINS'   COMPANY. 

His  company  served  from  Aug.  27,  1812, 
to  Aug.  26,  1813,  when  discharged  at  Os- 
wego, N.  Y. 

Officers. 

Captain:  CoUins,  Thos.;  Lieutenant:  Mar- 
shall. J.  H.;  Ensign:  Fell,  Mallon,  dead;  Ser- 
geants: Price,  Benjamin;  McFarland,  Wm.; 
Beeson,  Henry,  Jr.;  Craig,  James;  Wood, 
Scth;  Corporals:  Colhoun,  James;  Trues- 
dale,  Allen ;  Tibbs,  John ;  Guard,  Moses ; 
Musicians :  Updegrafif,  Wm. ;  Cuntzman, 
John. 

Prifafcs. 

Woods,  Clement ;  Hibben,  Thomas ;  ap- 
pointed quartermaster  sergeant ;  Springer, 
Job ;  Taylor,  John ;  Price,  Simon :  Lynch, 
Daniel ;  Turner,  Hansom  ;  Pryor,  Jos. ;  Gil- 
man,  Saml. ;  Knapp,  Jacob  ;  Farr,  Wm. ; 
Reyner,  John  ;  Stewart,  James  ;  Bleeks,  Wm. ; 
Beeson,  Henry  W. ;  Henthorn,  Noah;  Mc- 
Guire,  Michael ;  Butler,  Orrick ;  Salter, 
Saml. ;  Springer,  David ;  Yates,  Samuel ; 
Bayles,  Henry ;  Ebbert,  Wm. ;  Butler, 
Comfort ;   Hoover,   Philip  ;   Goslin,   Richard  ; 
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Gaddis,  Rice;  Shiles,  Isaac;  Stoops,  George; 
Askerns,  Thos.;  Dixon,  Wm. ;  Hart,  Wm. ; 
Hunsatcer,  Henry;  Barnes,  Daniel;  jNIeason, 
George,  died  at  Sackett's  Harbor;  Gaddis, 
Abner;  ^^latt,  James ;  McCoy,  Wm.  ;McClean, 
Moses ;  Flick,  Gersham ;  Miller,  Richard ; 
Moore,  Samuel ;  Firestone,  Daniel,  died  at 
P.uffalo  ;  Barnes,  Otlio  ;  Hyshoe,  Adam  ;  ]\Ior- 
ris,  ^^'m. :  Orange,  Thos.;  Stilwell,  James; 
Stihvell,  Joseph ;  White,  James. 

CAPT.    JOHX    PHILLIPS'    COMPANY. 

This  company  served  from  Aug.  28,  1812, 
to  Aug.  26,  18 1 3,  when  it  was  discharged 
at  Oswego,  New  York. 

Officers. 
Captain  :  Phillips,  John  ;  Lieutenant,  Wood, 
Joseph;  Sergeants:  Kalor,  Frederick; 
Kramer,  Balthaser;  Kelley,  Matthew;  Cor- 
porals :  Daugherty,  Zadoc ;  Shaw,  James ; 
Phillips,  Peter. 

Priz'atcs. 
Nailor,  John  ;  Daugherty,  William  ;  Tipton, 
Thomas;  Dorff,  Richard;  Cassady,  Edward; 
Caseman,  John;  Black,  James;  Ramage, 
James  ;  Hanners,  John;  Iliff,  Stephen  ;  Smith, 
Thomas  ;  Bear,  David ;  Morgan,  David ;  Ha- 
vel, Philip  ;  ^loore,  Saml.  L. ;  Hardin,  Cato  ; 
Parke,  John;  Denney,  Miller;  Darling,  Jas. ; 
O'Xail,  Charles;  Clovous,  Matthias;  Both- 
well,  John  ;  Ogle,  Lewis  ;  Park,  Andrew. 

CAPTAIN"   TAMES    WHALLv's    COMPAXV. 

This  company  was  mustered  in  Oct.  2, 
1812,  was  at  Ft.  INIeigs  and  served  under 
Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison. 

Omccrs. 

Captain:  Whaley,  James  ;  Fiist  Lieutenant: 

George    Huey ;    Second    Lieutenant:    Hugh 

Ray ;  First  Sergeant :  Andrew  Reece  ;  Second 

Sergeant :    Patrick    Adair ;    Third    Sergeant : 


Crawford  Springer ;  Fourth  Sergeant : 
Abram  Kilpatrick;  First  Corporal:  Henry 
Jones ;  Second  Corporal :  Aaron  Agen  ;  Third 
Corporal:  Henry  Haselton;  Fourth  Cor- 
poral: John  Marple;  Drum  Major:  John 
Robbins.  Drummer :  George  Biddle ;  Fife- 
Major  :  Charles  Long. 

Priz'afcs. 
Nicholas  Wallace,  Joseph  Walker,  Andrew 
Walker,  Robert  Stewart,  Levi  Ebert,  Jacob 
Stimrel,  Robert  Smilie,  James  Quigley,  John 
Martin,  Josiah  Alartin,  Lewis  RufYkorn,  Si- 
mon Ruflfcorn,  Abram  Freed,  Wm.  Fisher, 
John  Ashbill,  Thos.  McCuUough,  John  Art- 
ist, Wm.  Higher,  Robert  McGlaughlin,  Wel- 
den  Ragan,  John  Hessen,  John  Hodge,  jNIi- 
chael  Spencer,  George  Ulery,  Conrad  Bow- 
ers, Peter  Kefifer,  Daniel  Midder,  Wm.  Bay- 
singer,  Silas  Moody,  Reuben  Kinner,  Chris- 
tian Murphy,  Jacob  Hophouse,  Jacob  Som- 
ers,  David  Buck,  Aaron  Thorp,  Amos 
Coughanour,  ]\Iartin  Beautill,  Benjamin  At- 
kins, Adam  Kirkwood,  Daniel  O'Bryan, 
Thomas  Matthews,  John  Miller,  Thos.  Dur- 
bin,  George  Oldshue,  Henry  W^entling,  John 
Blake,  David  Thompson,  James  Ragars. 

CAPTAIN    ANDREW   MOORE'S    COMPANY. 

His  company  served  from  Oct.  12,  1812, 
until  April  2,  1813,  in  the  2d  Pennsylvania 
Militia. 

Ofl^ccrs. 

Captain :  Moore,  Andrew ;  Lieutenant : 
Flanigin,  Andrew;  Ensign:  Allen,  Elisha; 
Sergeants :  Bailey,  Andrew ;  Gallagher,  John ; 
]\Iorrow,  John ;  Swain,  Hiram  :  Corporals : 
Hughs,  Reef;  Brewin,  EHas ;  :McClenan, 
Wm. ;  Dunn,  John. 

Privates. 
Allen,    David;   Brown,    Solomon;    Brown,. 
Christopher;   Burt,    Daniel;    Bright,    David;. 
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Cardlow,  Daniel;  ^sIcDole,  Alexander;  Up- 
tecraft,  Jacob ;  Jewell,  Wm. ;  Conquers, 
Saml. ;  jNIitchel,  John ;  Mitchel,  Lewis ;  Tis- 
sue, Sebastian ;  Sills,  John  ;  Steel,  Isaac  ;  Lap- 
pin,  Robert ;  Gilliland,  Wm. ;  Gilliland, 
Adam ;  Fuller,  James  ;  Shanks,  IMatthew ; 
Neighbors,  Wm. ;  ]Miller,  John ;  Russell, 
James ;  Low,  Daniel ;  Evins,  John ;  Tissue, 
Edward  ;  \'an  Hauten,  Cornelius  ;  Emberson, 
John  .  volunteered  for  fifteen  days  ;  Campbell, 
Jonathan  ;  \\'ood,  Lewis ;  Wood,  William  ; 
Lewis,  John  ;  Freeman,  Edward  ;  Kemp,  Sol- 
omon ;  Kemp,  William ;  Healey,  Isaac ;  Rey- 
nolds, William  ;  Swick,  Martin  ;  Thompson, 
Aaron ;  JNIackelfresh,  Eli ;  Harris,  Joseph  ; 
Robbins.  John ;  Whetzell,  Andrew ;  Fisher, 
Michael;  McKee,  John;  McCauce,  James; 
Daugherty,  Patrick ;  Yaugher,  Henry ;  ^Mil- 
ler,  Pressley;  Tharp,  Job;  Wilson,  W'm., 
discharged  Dec.  14,  1812;  Inks,  John;  Tharp, 
David ;  Weer,  James ;  Coflier,  James ;  ]Mc- 
Kearns,  Charles ;  Flick,  Jacob ;  Mareland, 
Robert ;  Marble,  Daniel ;  Canon,  Daniel ;  AIc- 
Clean,  Alexander;  Jackson,  Robert;  Elliot, 
Benjamin ;  Leynard,  Stephen. 

CAPTAIN     JOSEPH     WADSWORTh'S     COMPANY. 

This  company  served  in  the  2d  Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment  ^Militia  from  Oct.  2,  1812,  un- 
til April  2,  1813. 

Om-crs. 
Captain  :  \\'adsworth,  Joseph.  Died  in  ser- 
vice at  Ft.  ]Meigs  at  expiration  of  tour;  Lieu- 
tenant :  Conrad,  Joseph ;  Ensign :  Craft, 
George ;  Sergeants :  Giesey,  Valentine ; 
Wherley,  Daniel ;  Gallagher,  Thomas ,  pro- 
moted to  first  sergeant ;  Stickle,  Henry,  pro- 
HiOted  to  second  sergeant ;  Corporals  :  Shaw, 
John,  promoted  third  sergeant  and  elected 
ensign;  Moore,  Alexander,  promoted  to 
fourth  sergeant ;  Jackson,  John ;  Coulter, 
Saml. 


Prk'afcs. 
Allison,  Wm. ;  Barton,  Roberts,  appointed 
fourth  sergeant ;  Crozier,  Kenada,  appointed 
first  corporal ;  Hill,  Joseph,  appointed  second 
corporal;  Armstrong,  John  C,  appointed 
third  corporal ;  Sayres,  Reuben,  appointed 
fourth  corporal ;  Tobs,  Samuel ;  ]\Iarthers^. 
Robert ;  McLain,  John ;  Frazier,  Even ; 
Blana,  Thomas  ;  AlcCrorey,  Wm. :  ^lonteeth, 
James  ;Kelley,  James;  Phinips,John  :  Xahlon, 
Johnathan  ;  Homan,  Ucal ;  Miller,  Ephraim  ; 
Amnions,  George;  Candler,  Isaac  H. ;  Am- 
mons,  Jacob  ;  Miller,  Eli ;  Harford,  Charles  ; 
Shion,  Jones ;  Doney,  Isaac ;  Langley,  Jona- 
than ;  Luce,  Henry ;  Hutchinson,  James ; 
Hutchinson,  Henry;  Hartman,  Daniel;  Pier- 
son,  Thomas  ;  Knap,  Daniel ;  Joyce,  William  ; 
West,  William ;  Kimber,  Predy ;  ]\liller,  Rob- 
ert ;  Stewart,  Charles ;  Walker,  Francis ; 
Rails,  Wm. ;  Winder,  John,  died  at  Ft.  Aleigs; 
Alisser,  Job;  Parker,  John  L. ;  Alisser, 
Joshua  ;  ]\Ioss,  John  ;  Laughlin,  Hugh  ;  Nose, 
Robertson  ;  Higinbothom,  George  ;  Burnet, 
Edward;  Donilson,  James;  Bivins.  Robert; 
Anderson,  Richard ;  Coon,  John ;  Rodgers, 
John ;  Lewis,  David ;  Doyle,  John ;  W'hipple, 
Joseph;  Reese,  Philip;  Peters,  David; 
iNIoore,  Anthony;  W^alters,  Peter;  Rodgers, 
Jesse  ;  Irons,  John  ;  Vickers,  Abel ;  Clerk, 
James;  Crider,  John;  Fogle,  Peter;  Carson, 
Thomas  ;  Cook,  John ;  Burdock,  Thomas  ; 
Reese,  James. 

CAPTAIN  PETER  HERTZOG's  COMPANY. 

This  company  of  the  2d  Pa.  ]\Iilitia  served 
from  Oct.  2,  1812,  to  April  2,  1813. 

Oflrcers. 
Captain:     Hertzog,     Peter;     Lieutenant: 
Bowers,  Joseph  ;  Ensign  ;   Overter,  J. ;   Ser- 
geants :    Coombs,    Edward;    Sangston,    Wil- 
liam ;    Hamilton,    James ;    Yander,    Daniel ; 
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Corporals:    Houpt,   Jacob;    Freeman,   Alex. 
R. ;  Hanna,  Robt. ;  Rogers,  Stacy. 

Prkvtcs. 
Black,  Henry ;  Harshberger,  Daniel ; 
Gono,  John  ;  Brin,  Wm. ;  Debolt,  Rezon  ;  De- 
bolt,  Tegardin  S. ;  Danolds,  Jonah  M.;  Bla- 
ney,  Wm. ;  Rifle,  Jacob ;  Cronton,  Abram ; 
Hafhill,  Abram  :  Antle,  James  ;  Reed,  Jacob  ; 
Robertson,  Robt. ;  Care,  John  ;  Koupt,  To- 
bias ;  Smith,  Saml.,  died  March  22,  1813; 
White,  John,  died  April  7,  1813;  Reese, 
James,  died  April  9,  1813;  Wilson,  Thos. ; 
Numbers,  James  ;  Getzendanner,  John;  Criss, 
]\jiceal;  Stuart,  James;  Getty,  Solomon;  Get- 
ty, Joseph ;  Holmes,  John ;  Defenbaugh, 
Daniel ;  Proctor,  Wm. ;  Willey,  Richard ; 
Rumble,  Henry;  Wynn,  Jonathan;  Hartman, 
Melchi ;  Parson,  John  ;  Wilson,  Hugh ;  Price, 
Wm. ;  Coombs,  John ;  Logan,  James ;  Mc- 
Dougal,  Levi ;  Thompson,  Thomas  ;  Willark, 
David ;  Watson,  Joseph  ;  McCarty,  Joel ; 
McCarty,  Hiram;  Tipit,  William;  McCann, 
Hugh;  Hardman,  Philip;  Rickets,  Philoman  ; 
Owl,  Jacob ;  Feirst,  George ;  Crowsore, 
Christian  ;  Hall,  Ephraim  ;  Lawriner,  Philip  ; 
A'ance,  Hugh ;  Paterson,  Jesse. 

CAPT.   JAMES   A.    m'cI,KLLAn's  COMPANY. 

His  company  were  twelve  months'  volun- 
teers in  the  light  dragoons. 

Officers. 
Captain  :  McClellan,  James  A. ;  First  Lieu- 
tenant :  Gilmore,  Hugh,  discharged  April 
2,  1813;  Second  Lieutenant:  Ramsey, 
Thomas,  died  March  25,  1813;  Sergeants: 
Porter,  Thomas  W. ;  Hertzog,  Frederick, 
died  July  11,  1818;  Messmore,  George;  Bal- 
singer,  Christopher  ;  Corporals  :  Pollock,  Ste- 
phen ;  Lawrence,  George ;  Keckler,  Jacob ; 
Drummer :  Axton,  Jeremiah  ;  Blacksmith : 
Morgan,  ISIorris. 


Prk'afcs. 
Messmore,  Solomon  ;  Parshall,  Nathaniel ; 
Hare,  James,  killed  June  30,  1813;  Ackle,  Ja- 
cob, killed  May  i,  1813;  Tucker,  Jacob; 
Thompson,  John ;  Abrams,  James ;  Bowell, 
Bazeal;  Balsinger,  John;  Hannah,  Ephraim; 
Province,  Benjamin;  Gilmore,  David;  Chris- 
topher, Gideon ;  Wheaton,  Benjamin,  died 
May  30,  1813;  Breading,  James;  Graham, 
John;  Smith,  John,  died  Oct.  15,  1813;  Wil- 
liams, Wm. ;  McClain,  Thomas ;  Bowde, 
Thomas  ;  Vaughan,  Thomas  ;  Martin,  Scott ; 
Brown,  Caleb;  Harrison,  Isaac,  died  Aug.  13, 
1813;  Harrison,  Jacob;  Dougherty,  Samuel; 
Herrod,  George ;  Griffin,  James  M.,  killed 
Dec.  18,  1812;  Smith,  Jeremiah;  Brown, 
Samuel  R.,  promoted  April  2,  1814. 

CAPTAIN    JOHN    m'CLEAN'S    COMPANY. 

This  company  was  in  Col.  Rees  Hill's  regi- 
ment, and  served  until  Nov.  5,  1813. 

Officers. 
Captain :  McClean,  John  ;  Lieutenant :  Tay- 
lor, Beriah ;  Gance,  Jacob  ;  Tillard,  Robert ; 
Ensign :  Smith,  Samuel,  promoted  to  adju- 
tant ;  Sergeants :  Boyd,  William ;  Taylor,  Jo- 
seph ;  Barton,  Joseph ;  Dearth,  John ;  Rout- 
zenger,  Adam,  appointed  sergeant ;  Cor- 
porals :  Foley,  David ;  McFall,  Wm. ;  Cox, 
Levi ;  Lewis,  Thos. ;  Gue,  Joseph ;  Byers, 
Andrew.     Fifer:  Roberts,  Wm. 

Privates. 
Donald,  Wm. ;  Sample,  Samuel ;  Shaw, 
Wm. ;  Murphey,  Barrich ;  Edwards,  John; 
McLaughlin,  Wm. ;  Rankin,  Robert ;  Dow- 
ner, Jacob,  made  surgeon's  mate ;  Sharp, 
Levi ;  Show,  Eli ;  Patrick,  James ;  Matthias, 
Joseph;  Hamilton,  Hance ;  Campbell,  Hugh; 
Fuller,  Thomas  ;  Hopkins,  Josiah ;  Phillips, 
Evan  ;  Mulvine,  Edward ;  Williams,  Wm. ; 
Golden,  Tames :  Martin,  Wm. ;  Allison,  Ma- 
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jor;  Lewis,  Robt. ;  Law,  John;  Simpkins, 
Amos;  Homan,  Michael;  Hunt,  Daniel; 
Shepperd,  Ferman ;  King,  Joseph ;  Cum- 
mins, James;  Timmons,  Peter;  Fulton, 
Thos. ;  Smith,  Nicholas ;  Riddle,  Michael ; 
Stewart,  Daniel;  Bear,  John;  Kempson, 
John ;  Thomas,  Benjamin ;  Dan,  John ; 
Campble,  Stephen ;  McLaughlin,  James ; 
Coffman,  Jacob ;  McConnel,  Wm. ;  Heimick, 
John;  Bice,  Thos.;  Booker,  Henry;  Wood- 
lufif;  Cornelius;  McCormack,  Moses;  Mor- 
gan, James  ;  Black,  John  ;  Shields,  Roger  ; 
Wilkins,  Thos. ;  Gibney,  David ;  Roach, 
Thomas  ;  Badger,  Jeremiah ;  Johnston,  Eli- 
jah ;  Farquer,  Chadds ;  Wood,  Joseph ;  Sin- 
gleton, Jacob  ;  White,  David  ;  Swink,  Jacob  ; 
Goodwin,  Jos.;  Davis,  James;  Seals,  Isaac; 
Morce,  Alven;  Bunton,  Edmund;  Robinson, 
James  ;  Thompson,  Wm. ;  McClean,  Wm. ; 
made  forage  master ;  Gray,  John ;  Price,  Ja- 
cob. 

CAPTAIN    WILLIAM    CRAIG's    COMPANY. 

This  company  served  under  Col.  Rees  Hill 
from  April  23  to  Nov.  8,  1813. 

Harvey,  Isaac,  died  Aug.  6,  1813;  White, 
James ;  Trimble,  Alexander ;  Robinson, 
Hugh,  promoted  to  sergeant ;  Hagerman, 
Samuel ;  Robinson,  James  ;  Cassaday,  Wm. ; 
Fennil,  Thos. ;  Kiester,  Michael ;  Mitchell, 
Jesse;  Gray,  Israel;  McLaughlin,  Michael; 
Irwin,  Thomas ;  Johnston,  Uriah ;  McVey, 
Patrick ;  Grove,  Jacob ;  Carney,  George ; 
Weaver,  Daniel;  Brown,  Peter;  McLean, 
Thomas ;  Brown,  George ;  Sherbondy, 
George;  Mahan,  Robert;  Berry,  John;  Er- 
win,  William;  Parson,  James;  Kirkpatricks, 
Henry ;  Wade,  George  ;  McGuire,  Daniel ; 
Russell,  John;  Kannaan,  Jonathan;  Walker, 
John;  McCormick,  James;  Aron,  Conrad; 
Clark,  James ;  Black,  James ;  Screnna,  Jos. ; 
Murphy,   James ;    McHenry,   Wm. ;    McCor- 


mick, John ;  Speese,  George,  discharged  as 
over  age  ;  Dougal,  Henry ;  McLean,  Robert ; 
Shaffer,  George  ;  Young,  John  ;  Geiger,  Ben- 
jamin ;  McLain,  John;  McKeever,  Matthew; 
Cochran,  Wm. ;  Murphy,  Jeremiah:  Wadlex, 
James ;  McKee,  John  ;  Williard,  Frederick ; 
Gray,  John  ;  Amelong,  Daniel ;  Berlin,  John ; 
Wilty,  Philip ;  Fox,  Jacob ;  Gibson,  Gideon ; 
Dixon,  Samuel ;  Gaut,  William ;  Dillinger, 
George;  Campbell,  Thomas;  Holder,  James; 
Taylor,  John ;  Cimmel,  John ;  Hunter, 
Thomas ;  McOuade,  James ;  Cassidv,  Wm., 
Jr. ;  Morrow,  James ;  Cole,  David ;  Lightly, 
George ;  Boyd,  John. 

CAPT.    ISAAC   linn's   COMPANY. 

This  company  served  under  Colonel  Hill 
from  ]May  18,  to  Nov.  5,  1813. 

Omccrs. 
Captain  :  Linn,  Isaac  ;  Lieutenants  :  Old- 
shue,  John ;  Meriman,  John ;  Kendall,  Jere- 
miah ;  Ensign :  Lowns,  John ;  Sergeants : 
Shryock,  Daniel  (wagonmaster) ;  Andrews, 
Thomas ;  Allen,  Jonathan ;  Lewis,  John ; 
Reed,  John;  Corporals:  Davis,  Joseph; 
Greenlee,  Jacob.  Drummer:  Shoultz,  George. 

Prizvfcs. 
Anderson,  William;  Crooks,  William; 
Fagan,  John ;  Martin,  George ;  Heimick,  Jo- 
seph :  Laylander,  James  ;  Caufman,  Abraham  ; 
Greenland,  John;  Hilands,  John;  Latta, 
Ephraim  ;  Robbison,  Robert ;  Currant,  Joel ; 
UpdegrafT,  Jacob ;  Davis,  William ;  Law, 
Thomas ;  Laughlin,  Andrew,  died  October 
i8th. ;  Mendingall.  John  ;  Bell,  Samuel ;  Price, 
James  ;  Hartman,  Frederick  ;  Briant,  James  ; 
Lynch,  William,  died  July  9th ;  Beeler,  John ; 
Cumberland,  Thomas;  Alloways,  Joseph; 
Ebbert,  Levi;  Stewart,  Robert;  Thompson, 
Thomas ;    Tegret,    Hugh ;    Gage,    John    R. ; 
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Brown,  Samuel ;  Brooks,  James  ;  Ruvendale, 
Isaac;  Beehly,  Martin;  Chain,  James;  River, 
John,  died  October  i8th ;  Reed,  Charles; 
Reed,  Thomas;  Malaby,  James;  McGwig- 
gen,  Alexander;  Johnston,  Nicholas;  Drinen, 
David  ;  Badger,  Giles  ;  Baner,  Daniel ;  Fore- 
dice,  William  ;  Vicars,  Abel ;  Rupely,  John  ; 
Craig,  William ;  McGinnis,  Daniel ;  Clark, 
John ;  Drenen,  John ;  Davis,  John ;  Miller, 
Benjamin  ;  Loey,  Stephen  ;  Croxton,  Abram  ; 
King,  Robert ;  Litman,  John ;  Cole,  Daniel ; 
McFarland,  Joseph;  Dunnom,  William; 
Dickerson,  James;  Beel,  Amos;  Beeson, 
John;  Badger,  Weyman ;  Evy,  Benjamin; 
McClelland,  William ;  Taylor,  Jesse. 

CAPTAIN   JAMES   PIPEr'S    COMPANY. 

His  company  was  stationed  at  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

Ofliccrs. 

Captain  :  Piper,  James  ;  Lieutenant :  Wood- 
burn,  James;  Ensign:  Huston,  Andrew;  Ser- 
geants: Weakley,  Wm.  L. ;  Weakley,  James; 
Smith,  James;  James,  Henry;  Corporals: 
Kable,  Daniel ;  McCulloch,  Wm.  Sr. ;  McCul- 
loch,  Wm.  Jr. 

Priz-atcs. 
Morrison,  Ezra ;  Orr,  Samuel ;  Stitt, 
James  ;  Mclntyre,  James  ;  Collins,  Valentine  ; 
Turner,  Joseph ;  Casner,  Jacob ;  Spangler, 
Peter ;  McGraw,  Thomas ;  McLaughlin, 
Samuel;  Jones,  Wm.,  died  Aug.  15,  1814; 
Bull,  John ;  Thomas,  Enoch ;  Williamson, 
David  ;  Williams,  John  ;  Kelly,  John  ;  Patter- 
son, Hugh;  Walker,  John;  Marlin,  Thomas; 
Thompson,  William  ;  Sommers,  Samuel ;  In- 
graham,  Samuel;  Wacob,  William;  Mc- 
Laughlin, Robert ;  Donley,  Michael ;  Harper, 
Samuel ;  Carrothers,  Andrew  ;  Brown,  Alex- 
ander ;  Buchanan,  Robt. ;  Trego,  Joseph  ;  Mc- 
Kinney,  John  ;  Brown.  Wm. ;  Graham,  James  ; 


Watts,  James ;  Ramsay,  James ;  Kinkaid, 
Wm. ;  Jones,  Joshua;  Huston,  John;  Miller, 
Robert ;  Woodburn,  Robt. ;  Davidson,  An- 
drew ;  Gamble,  Benjamin ;  Lindsay,  Wm. ; 
Oliver,  John ;  Boner,  John ;  jNIiller,  Jacob ; 
Brown,  Wm.  Jr. ;  Burke,  Wm. ;  Felker,  Wm. ; 
Garrad,  John. 

LIST     OF     SOLDIERS     FROM     FAYETTE     COUNTY 
WHO    SERVED    IN   THE   MEXICAN   WAR. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY  VOLUNTEERS. 

This  company  was  known  as  Company  H, 
2d  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

Ofl^ccrs. 

Captain :  Wm.  B.  Roberts ;  First  Lieuten- 
ant :  Wm.  Quail ;  Second  lieutenants :  John 
Sturgeon ;  Stewart  Speer ;  First  sergeant : 
David  Forey;  Second  sergeant:  Absalom 
Guiler;  Third  sergeant:  Edmund  Rine ; 
Fourth  sergeant :  Richard  Irwin ;  First  cor- 
poral: Henry  N.  Stillwagen ;  Second  cor- 
poral :  Peter  A.  Johns ;  Third  corporal :  John 
Crawford ;  Fourth  corporal :  James  P.  Dow- 
ner. Drummer  :  Daniel  Jarrett ;  Fifer  :  Caleb 
Crossland. 

Pr  hates. 

Matthew  Allen,  Ephraim  Abercrombie, 
Zephaniah  E.  Barnes,  John  Bishop,  Noah 
Bird,  Alex.  Baine,  Wm.  C.  Bayes,  Edmund 
Beeson,  David  Bedker,  Henry  Bradford, 
Henry  Bryan,  Cyrus  L.  Connor,  Harvey 
Chipps,  Samuel  Coinworthy,  Hiram  Downer, 
George  Ducket,  John  Davis  (i ) ;  John  Davis, 
Henry  Fogg,  Benjamin  F.  Frey,  Wm.  Free- 
man, John  W.  B.  Fetter,  Andrew  Ferguson, 
Willson  Fee,  Beson  Gardner,  John  H.  Gib- 
son, James  Gordon,  Eli  M.  Gregg,  John  Gil- 
lis,  Elijah  Gadd,  Daniel  Hardestv,  James 
Hutchinson,  Henderson  Harvev,  John  Hut- 
chinson  (i),   Samuel   Hyde,   Daniel   Hazard, 
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Alexander  Hood,  Hezekiah  Inks,  Oliver  E. 
Jones,  Jackson  Kilpatrick,  John  P.  Kilpat- 
rick,  John  King,  Samuel  ^Vlorgan,  Wm. 
Moore,  John  JMitz,  Thomas  IMcBride,  John 
Mustard,  Cornelius  McMichael,  Wm.  Men- 
denhall,  Thomas  jNIotes,  Wm.  F.  Nicholson, 
Albert  G.  Nicholson,  Jacob  Orwin,  Samuel 
Page,  John  Pollock,  Andrew  Pritchard,  Jo- 
seph Roody,  Henry  Rist,  Wm.  Shaw,  Jesse 
Smith,  Mnson  Seals,  Evans  Shriver,  Stanley 
Martins,  Benjamin  Stephens,  John  Sutton, 
Solomon  Shaw,  David  Silvey,  John  W.  Skiles, 
John  Stillwell,  David  R.  Shaw,  James  Shaw, 
James  Turner  (i),  William  Turner,  Isaac 
Wolverton,  James  F.  Ward,  Josiah  W.  Win- 
ders, Joseph  Widdoes,  Hugh  Walker,  Charles 
Yeaman,  William  West. 

THE  VISIT  OF  LA  FAYETTE  IN   1825. 

A  notable  event  in  the  history  of  Union- 
town  and  Fayette  county,  and  one  which  is 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  some  of  the  older 
citizens  of  the  borough,  was  the  visit,  in  May, 
1825,  of  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  who  had 
landed  in  America  in  the  previous  year,  and 
having  extended  his  tour  from  the  sea- 
board to  the  Ohio,  proceeded  thence  east- 
ward, across  \\'ashington  county,  to  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  and  to  the  county  seat  of  Fayette. 
In  anticipation  of  his  coming  to  Uniontown, 
a  committee  of  correspondence  and  recep- 
tion was  appointed,  composed  of  Col.  Sam- 
uel Evans,  Thomas  Irwin,  Andrew  Stewart, 
John  Dawson  and  Robert  Skiles.  This  com- 
mittee addressed  a  letter  of  invitation  to  the 
nation's  distinguished  guest. 

La  Fayette  having  signified  his  acceptance 
of  the  invitation,  was  met  on  his  arrival  at 
Washington,  Pa.,  by  Col.  Evans  and  other 
members  of  the  L''niontown  committee. 

Gen.  La  Fayette,  accompanied  by  his  son, 
George  Washington  La  Fayette,  and  his  pri- 


vate secretary,  set  out  from  Washington  at 
a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  the  26th 
and  took  the  road  to  the  Monongahela  river, 
escorted  by  the  reception  committee  and 
others  from  Fayette  county. 

The  citizens  of  Brownsville  had  also  made 
preparations  to  give  the  general  a  very  warm 
reception.  At  that  time  there  was  no  bridge 
over  the  [Monongahela  at  that  place,  and 
communication  was  kept  up  between  the  two 
counties  of  Fayette  and  Washington  by 
means  of  a  flat-boat  ferry.  The  ferry-boat 
I  was  magnificently  fitted  up  by  the  citizens  of 
Brownsville  for  this  grand  occasion,  being 
nicely  carpeted  and  decorated  with  beautiful 
arches.  A  company  of  volunteers,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Valentine  Giesev,  was 
present.  About  the  time  of  La  Fayette's  ar- 
rival on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the 
volunteers,  accompanied  by  twenty-four  la- 
dies dressed  in  white,  representing  the  then 
twenty-four  States  in  the  LTnion,  entered  the 
ferry-boat,  and  were  soon  landed  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  where  the  first  gen- 
eral reception  given  to  La  Fayette  by  the 
citizens  of  Fayette  county  took  place  on  the 
ferry-boat. 

The  ferry-boat  returned  to  the  Brownsville 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  distinguished  patriot 
was  escorted  to  Brashear's  Hotel,  kept  by 
Colonel  Brashear,  where  a  most  sumptuous 
dinner  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
So  urgent  were  the  citizens  of  that  place  for 
the  General  to  remain  that  the  committee 
from  Uniontown,  of  whom  George  Crafts, 
then  SherifT  of  Fayette  county,  was  one,  were 
compelled  to  remind  him  that  a  very  large 
concourse  of  the  citizens  of  the  county  was 
awaiting  his  arrival  at  LTniontown.  L'pon 
being  thus  reminded,  the  General  very  pleas- 
antly remarked  to  the  citizens  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  "That  he  was  now  in  the 
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custody  of  the  sheriff,  and  they  must  excuse 
him." 

The  day  was  uncommonly  fine  and  pleasant. 
About  half-past  five  o'clock  p.  m.  the  Gen- 
eral's proximity  to  Uniontown  was  an- 
nounced by  a  discharge  of  thirteen  guns. 
At  six  the  General  arrived,  and  the  proces- 
sion was  formed  agreeably  to  the  order  pre- 
viously arranged  by  the  marshals  of  the  day. 
General  La  Fayette  was  drawn  by  four  ele- 
gant bays  in  a  neat  barouche  ;  on  each  horse 
was  a  postillion  dressed  in  white  with  a  blue 
sash.  George  Washington  La  Fayette  was 
driven  tandem  by  Mr.  Stockton  in  his  elegant 
barouche,  and  Mr.  Le  Vasseur  rode  with 
John  M.  Austin,  Esq.,  in  a  gig.  The  proces- 
sion passed  along  the  main  street,  under  the 
tu'o  triumphal  arches,  to  the  court-house; 
here  the  General  left  his  carriage  and 
entered  the  pavilion  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion, where  he  was  met  by  the  Hon.  Albert 
Gallatin  and  Gen.  E.  Douglass. 

In  the  evening  the  whole  town  was  illu- 
n'inated.  On  the  following  morning,  at  six 
o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  General  set  out,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Gallatin,  for  the  residence  of 
the  latter,  escorted  by  a  number  of  the  Union 
Volunteers,  mounted,  the  marshals,  the  com- 
mittee of  escort,  and  many  citizens.  They 
stopped  a  few  minutes  at  Brownfieldtown 
(Smithfield) ;  at  Geneva  the  escort  was  joined 
by  the  Fayette  Guards,  and  after  passing 
through  the  town  amidst  a  numerous  assem- 
blage of  citizens,  they  proceeded  to  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Gallatin;  here  a  multitude  had  as- 
sembled to  greet  the  distinguished  benefactor 
ot  the  human  race.  Mr.  Gallatin's  house  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  great  concourse  which 
thronged  about  it  received  from  him  the  most 
affectionate  welcome. 

The  next  day,  as  the  General  returned 
from  ]\Ir.  Gallatin's,  he  was  received  in  Ge- 


neva with  great  enthusiasm,  especially  by  the 
ladies.  They  were  ranged  on  the  sidewalk 
with  garlands  of  flowers  in  their  hands,  which 
they  gracefully  waved  and  strewed  before 
him.  On  his  arrival  in  Uniontown  he  was 
again  met  by  a  crowd  of  citizens.  The  ladies 
of  Uniontown  had  assembled  ai  masse, 
dressed  in  white,  and  most  beautifully  be- 
decked with  wreaths  of  roses  and  bunches  of 
flowers  in  their  hands,  which  they  waved  as 
he  passed,  in  token  of  the  grateful  feeling 
with  which  they  were  affected. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  accurate  copy 
of  La  Fayette's  speech  at  Uniontown,  nor 
that  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  on  this  memorable  oc- 
casion in  the  history  of  Fayette  county  has 
been  preserved.  ]\Ir.  Gallatin's  rare  and 
masterful  command  of  our  language  would 
have  rendered  his  address  on  mere  grounds 
of  oratorical  excellence  a  production  of  gen- 
uine and  abiding  interest  to  the  people  of 
Fayette  county. 

On  the  morning  of  May  29,  1825,  General 
La  Fayette,  accompanied  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  reception  committee,  and  a  num- 
ber of  citizens,  left  L^niontown  and  went  to 
Elizabethtown,  where  they  bade  him  adieu 
and  he  was  received  by  a  committee  from 
Fittsburg  with  an  escort  of  two  companies  of 
artillery. 

It  may  not  be  known  that  the  hero  whose 
name  is  commemorated  in  Fayette  county, 
sustained  an  honorable  and  dignified  part  in 
two  revolutions  beside  our  own — the  great 
struggle  of  1789-93,  which  destroyed  for  a 
long  period  the  ancient  monarchy  of  France, 
and  that  of  1830,  which  accomplished  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  Bourbons.  In  both  of 
these  crises  he  displayed  his  characteristic 
moderation  and  wisdom.  He  thoroughly  un- 
derstood what  Tennyson  has  described  as 
"the  falsehood  of  extremes,"  and  never  de- 
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viated  from  the  path  of  conservatism  in  all 
his  long  and  eventfnl  career.  Dnring  the 
stormy  days  of  the  first  French  revolution, 
he  endured  a  long  imprisonment  in  an  Aus- 
trian dungeon  and  was  released  only  by  the 
powerful  intervention  of  the  first  Xapoleon. 
His  gallant  and  efifective  services  to  our 
cause  have  passed  into  history.  Perhaps  no 
feature  of  his  career  in  America  is  more 
worthy  of  record  than  the  part  played  in  the 
siege  of  Yorktown.  It  is  always  to  be  re- 
membered that  La  Fayette  was,  during  this 
time  of  exigency  and  grave  responsibility,  a 
mere  youth,  having  been  born  in  1757,  and 
was  hardly  of  age  when  he  landed  in 
America.  He  was  familiarly  and  affection- 
ately spoken  of  by  the  commanding  ofHcers 
of  the  time  as  "the  boy,"  and  was  twenty-five 
years  younger  than  Washington. 


CHAPTER  XH. 

The  Irrepressible  Conflict,  1S61-65— The  Constitu 
tional  Issues  that  Existed  from  the  Foundatiou 
of  the  National  Government  Submitted  to  the 
Arbitrament  of  War— Its  Colossal  Magnitude 
Renders  it  Unique  in  the  History  of  the  World 
— Fa3-ette  County  Thorouglily  Devoted  to  the 
Maintenance  of  the  Federal  Union — Her  Sous 
in  the  Several  Arms  of  the  Service  and  their 
Achievements  in  the  Field. 

We  now  approach  a  conflict  whose  magni- 
tude and  far  reaching  importance  causes  all 
preceding  struggles  to  hide  their  diminished 
heads  and  assume  the  rank  of  mere  episodes 
in  the  historical  evolution  of  the  country. 
The  Civil  war  includes  a  period  of  almost 
exactly  four  years — April,  1861,  to  April, 
1865.  In  this  colossal  conflict,  the  most  not- 
able war  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the 
modern  world,  the  people  of  Fayette  county 
exhibited    the     most     marked     enersfv     and 


promptness  in  recruiting  and  dispatching 
troops  for  service  in  the  Union  armies.  As 
soon  as  the  proclamation  of  President  Lin- 
coln was  received,  announcing  the  formal  be- 
gmning  of  the  strife  by  the  attack  upon  Fort 
Sumter  in  Charleston  Harbor,  April  12,  1861, 
and  calling  for  seventy-five  thousand  volun- 
teers to  reestablish  the  Federal  authority  and 
restore  the  L'uion,  the  people  of  Fayette 
county  responded  with  eagerness  and  alacrity 
to  the  call.  \\'ithin  less  than  a  week  after  the 
issuing  of  the  President's  proclamation,  the 
first  company,  then  known  by  their  local 
designation,  the  "Fayette  Guards,"  number- 
ing about  one  hundred  men,  including  of- 
ficers, left  Uniontown  for  Pittsburg,  at  which 
I)oint  they  were  mustered  into  the  service 
for  ninety  days.  This  company,  afterwards 
reorganized  and  mustered  in  for  three  years 
as  Company  "G,"  of  the  8th  Reserve  Regi- 
ment, will  appear  again  at  a  later  stage  in  the 
development  of  this  history. 

\Mien  President  Lincoln's  proclamation 
was  issued  there  were  a  numl^er  of  militia 
organizations  in  Fayette  county  prepared  to 
take  the  field.  These  were  the  Union  A'olun- 
teers,  Dunlap's  Creek  Cavalrv,  Georges 
Creek  Cavalry,  Springfield  Blues,  Youghio- 
gheny  Blues,  and  Falls  City  Guards.  The 
services  of  these  several  organizations  were 
tendered  to  the  State,  but  were  not  accepted, 
as  the  quota  of  Pennsylvania  had  been 
made  up.  A  few  weeks  after  the  issu- 
ing of  ]\Ir.  Lincoln's  proclamation,  a  com- 
pany of  cavalry  was  recruited  by  Captain 
William  A.  West,  of  Fayette  county,  wl:o  had 
seen  service  during  the  war  with  ^Mexico. 
Sixty-seven  members  of  this  command  were 
f/om  Fayette  county,  the  remainder  being 
recruited  for  the  most  part  in  JMorgantown 
and  Clarksburg.  West  Va.  The  company 
was  attached  to  the  ist  Regiment,  West  Va. 
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Cavalry,  as  the  complement  of  Pennsylvania 
troops  had  alread}^  been  filled.  The  officers 
of  this  company  were  Captain  West,  First 
Lieut.  H.  N.  Mackey,  Second  Lieut.  Isaac 
Brownfield,  Orderly  Sergeant,  Dennis  Dcla- 
ney.  In  ]\Iay  and  June  a  company  of  infan- 
try was  formed  in  Fayette  county,  being 
drawn  for  the  most  part  from  Wharton, 
Henry  Clay  and  Stewart  townships.  It  was 
attached  to  the  Third  West  A'irginia  Regi- 
ment, the  same  reason  holding  good  that  ap- 
plied in  the  case  of  the  company  specified 
above.  The  officers  were  Captain  C.  E. 
Swearingen,  First  Lieut.  H.  C.Hagan,  Second 
Lieut.  C.  B.  Hadden.  The  regiment  was  or- 
ganized at  Clarksburg,  West  Va.,  July  4, 
1861.  Captain  Swearingen  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  major,  and  Lieut.  Hagan  suc- 
ceeded him  as  captain.  This  companv  earned 
an  honorable  record  during  the  progress  of 
the  war,  but  no  list  or  roll  of  its  members  is 
accessible. 

During  the  Civil  war  Fayette  county  con- 
tributed liberally  of  her  sons  to  the  army  of 
the  Union.  These  were  distributed  through 
a  variety  of  organizations,  but  were  princi- 
pally represented  in  the  8th  and  nth  re- 
serves, the  85th,  ii6th  and  1426.  Infantry 
regiments,  the  14th  and  i6th  Cavalry,  and  the 
2(1  Heavy  Artillerv  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  geographical  position  of  Pennsylvania 
rendered  her  especially  liable  to  invasion  or 
attack  from  the  Southern  border.  A  large 
portion  of  her  western  territorv  was  separ- 
ated by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  from  the  Vir- 
ginia frontier,  and  the  invasion  of  the  State 
was  not  only  earnestly  advocated,  but  was  re- 
peatedly imdertaken  by  the  forces  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  imminent  danger  to 
which  the  State  was  exposed  was  recognized 
from  the  first  by  Governor  Curtin,  who  just 
a  week  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  at 


Charleston,  convoked  an  extra  session  of  the 
lyCgislature,  which  assembled  on  the  30th  of 
April.  In  his  message  prepared  for  this 
special  occasion  he  recommended  "the  im- 
mediate organization,  disciplining  and  arm- 
ing of  at  least  fifteen  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  exclusive  of  those  that  had 
been  called  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States."  These  were  to  be  raised  to  meet  any 
exigency  or  emergency  to  which  the  geo- 
graphical situation  of  the  State  rendered  it 
peculiarly  liable.  The  recommendation  of 
the  Governor  was  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
fifteen  regiments,  one  of  which  consisted  of 
light  artillery,  were  enlisted  for  three  years 
or  during  the  existence  of  the  war,  and  were 
designed  especially  to  aid  in  repelling  inva- 
sion, suppressing  insurrection  and  were  also 
subject  to  be  called  into  the  service  of  the 
Federal  Government,  by  requisition  of  the 
President  upon  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Ihe  command  formed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  was  recruited  with  eagerness  and 
enthusiasm,  the  response  was  cordial  and 
prompt  from  every  direction.  Camps  of  in- 
struction were  formed  at  four  points,  Easton, 
West  Chester,  Pittsburg  and  Harrisburg. 
The  emergency  contemplated  by  the  act  of 
organization  speedily  developed,  and  all  the 
regiments  save  the  5th  and  13th,  soon  after 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861, 
were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  They  were  afterwards  or- 
gjmized  into  three  brigades,  constituting  one 
division,  under  command  of  Major  General 
Geo.  A.  McCall.  They  took  part  in  McClel- 
lan's  campaign  against  Richmond,  June,  1862, 
and  achieved  honor  and  renown  in  many  of 
the  principal  engagements  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  during  its  historic  struggle  with 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
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EIGHTH    RESERVE    REGIMENT. 

The  8th  Regiment  of  Reserves,  known  as 
the  37th,  was  recruited  in  the  counties  of 
Fayette,  Washington,  Allegheny,  Greene, 
Armstrong  and  Clarion.  The  rendezvous  of 
the  8th  was  at  Camp  AVilkins,  Pittsburg. 
At  this  point,  June  28,  1861,  the  regiment  was 
formally  organized,  under  the  following  field 
ofificers :  Col.  George  S.  Hays,  M.  D.,  of  Al- 
legheny county ;  Lieut.  Col.  S.  Duncan  Oli- 
phant,  originally  captain  of  Company  G,  of 
Fayette;  Major  John  W.  Duncan,  Adjutant 
Henry  W.  Patterson.  The  great  campaign 
against  the  Confederate  capital  in  the  spring 
of  1862  brought  the  regiment  into  the  sphere 
of  active  service.  After  passing  through  the 
preliminary  Peninsular  campaign,  with  its 
complexity  of  advance  and  retreat,  move- 
ment and  counter-movement,  on  the  26th  of 
June,  1862,  the  regiment  found  itself  in  front 
of  Mechanicsville,  where  the  great  drama  of 
the  Seven  Days'  battle  entered  upon  the  tirst 
stage  of  its  development. 

In  the  encounter  at  Mechanicsville  the 
regiment  had  its  first  experience  of  genuine 
war.  It  occupied  the  left  of  its  own  brigade 
line,  the  first  regiment  of  reserves  being  on 
the  right.  Easton's  Battery  was  stationed 
on  a  rising  ground  northeast  of  Beaver  Dam 
creek.  The  8th  was  deployed  in  front  of 
the  swamp  which  lies  near  the  creek.  Com- 
panies, A,  D,  F  and  I  were  advanced  as 
a  skirmish  line  under  command  of  Lieut.  Col. 
OHphant.  Charge  after  charge  of  the  Con- 
federate infantry  was  repulsed.  As  night  ad-  I 
vanced  the  regiment  slept  upon  the  ground  j 
en  which  it  had  fought.  Its  losses  in  killed,  < 
v^ounded  and  missing  approached  one  hun- 
dred. 

On  the  succeeding  day  the  regiment  was 
withdrawn  from  its  position  and  advanced  to    | 


Gaines'  Z\Iill,  where  it  took  part  in  the  fierce 
conflict  which  marks  the  second  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  this  drama  of  blood.  Jackson 
had  appeared  after  his  wonderful  campaign  in 
the  valley,  and  had  begun  that  mysterious 
and  undreamed  of  "flank"  movement  which, 
in  large  measure,  changed  the  fortunes  of 
war  in  front  of  Richmond. 

Gaines'  Mill  resulted  in  disaster  to  the 
Union  forces,  and  under  cover  of  darkness 
the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  who  had  borne 
themselves  gallantly  in  this  struggle,  crossed 
the  Chickahominy,  destroying  the  bridges 
with  one  or  two  exceptions.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  June  28th  Jackson  appeared  in 
force,  preparing  to  cross  to  the  south  side  of 
the  Chickahominy  river.  Holmes'  command 
was  also  advancing  upon  the  left  wing  of  the 
Federal  army,  so  that  in  view  of  the  some- 
what critical  condition  of  his  army,  McClel- 
lan,  after  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Malvern 
Hill,  July  1st,  retired  with  his  army  down  the 
James  river,  in  order  to  have  the  cooperation 
of  the  fleet  of  gunboats,  his  supplies  furnished 
by  water,  and  his  main  line  of  communica- 
tion kept  intact  through  the  same  agency. 
The  8th  also  participated  in  the  fight  at 
Savage  Station,  June  28th,  and  was  present  at 
Malvern  Hill,  though  not  engaged  in  this 
closing  act  of  the  Seven  Days'  drama  of  car- 
nage and  blood.  It  fell  back  with  the  Union 
forces  to  Harrison's  Landing,  where  it  lay 
inactive  until  summoned  to  the  front  by  the 
campaign  of  second  Bull  Run,  in  which  Gen. 
Pope  was  the  central  and  conspicuous  figure. 
It  was  activelv  engaged  at  South  ^lountain, 
September  14th,  and  at  Antietam,  September 
17,  1862. 

It  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  13,  1862, 
but  bore  itself  with  characteristic  gallantry, 
having  been  assigned  to  the  perilous  and  crit- 
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ical  duty  of  protecting  the  pontoon  passage 
of  the  Federal  army  across  the  Rappahan- 
nock river.  They  were  not  engaged  in  the 
Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg  campaigns, 
having  been  ordered  to  the  defenses  of  Wash- 
ington to  restore  their  energies  and  recruit 
their  shattered  ranks.  It  also  took  part  in 
the  earlier  phases  of  Gen.  Grant's  campaign 
against  Richmond,  May,  1864;  was  at  the 
Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania,  and  though 
almost  ceaselessly  under  fire  and  exhibiting 
its  wonted  gallantry,  sustained  a  merely 
nominal  loss.  The  three  years  of  its  term  of 
service  having  expired,  the  regiment,  except 
the  new  recruits  and  later  additions  to  its 
ranks,  as  well  as  those  who  had  reentered 
the  service,  was  withdrawn  to  W'ashington, 
and  the  remnant  of  it  that  remained  was 
mustered  out  at  Pittsburg.  Its  record  was 
unimpeachable,  and  the  fortunes  of  war 
placed  it  in  the  forefront  in  some  of  the  most 
thrilling  episodes  and  dramatic  experiences 
of  the  great  American  conflict. 

ELEVENTH  RESERVE  REGIMENT. 
The  iith  Reserves,  known  as  the  40th 
Pennsylvania,  enlisted  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  One  of  its  companies,  known  as  Com- 
pany F,  was  recruited  at  Uniontown.  In 
July,  1861,  the  nth  regiment  was  organized, 
its  commanding  oiScers  being  Col.  Thomas 
F.  Gallagher,  Lieut.  Col.  James  R.  Porter, 
Major  Samuel  M.  Jackson,  Adjutant  Peter  A. 
Johns,  of  Uniontown,  who  had  seen  service 
during  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  regiment, 
numbering  nine  hundred  men,  was  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  at 
Washington,  June  29  and  30,  1861.  In  Octo- 
ber of  this  same  year  the  regiment  moved 
with  ]\IcCairs  division,  to  which  its  brigade, 
commanded  by  Gen.  George  G.  INIeade,  af- 
terwards so  conspicuous  at  Gettysburg,  had 


been  assigned,  across  the  Potomac  and  as- 
sumed a  position  in  the  line  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  and  went  into  quarters  during 
the  memorable  winter  of  1861-62.  McCall's 
-division  was  assigned  to  the  First  Army 
Corps,  commanded  by  Gen.  Irwin  McDowell. 
As  the  spring  broadened  into  summer,  the 
brigade  was  removed  from  Falmouth,  Va., 
where  it  had  been  encamped  for  some  weeks, 
to  the  Peninsula.  It  reached  the  White 
House  on  the  Pamunkey  river,  June  11,  1862, 
and  was  at  once  advanced  to  the  front  along 
the  line  of  the  Chickahominy  river,  taking 
position  on  the  right  of  McClellan's  army, 
then  confronting  Lee  at  Mechanicsville. 

In  the  action  at  that  place  the  regiment  did 
not  participate,  though  exposed  to  the  con- 
tmuous  fire  of  the  enemy.  In  the  battle  of 
Gaines"  Mill,  the  regiment  played  a  conspicu- 
ous part,  and  acquitted  itself  with  unflinching 
gallantry,  though  it  was  the  victim  of  a  severe 
and  disastrous  reverse.  When  the  fight  was 
reaching  its  climax,  the  regiment  was  or- 
dered to  relieve  a  New  Jersey  regiment, 
whose  ammunition  had  been  exhausted  after 
a  long  and  arduous  struggle.  The  nth  came 
gallanty  to  the  rescue  and  by  a  well  delivered 
fire  caused  the  Confederate  line  at  this  point 
to  recede  from  its  position.  It  soon  rallied, 
however,  and  the  commands  on  each  flank 
of  the  nth  were  driven  back  by  a  strong 
force  of  the  enemy,  who  advancing  rapidly 
poured  in  a  concentrated  fire  upon  the  unsup- 
ported and  exposed  Pennsylvania  regiment. 
The  major  of  the  regiment  supposing  the  fire 
to  come  from  the  L^nion  line  under  a  misap- 
prehension, rode  quickly  to  the  left  to  sup- 
press it,  and  was  astonished  to  find  himself  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederate 
forces.  The  same  misfortune  overtook  near- 
ly the  entire  regiment,  which  surrendered 
ai    darkness  was   beginning  to    shroud  this 
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scene  of  carnage.  Its  loss  in  action  was  im- 
mense— forty-six  killed  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  wounded.  The  captured  command  was 
removed  to  Richmond,  and  were  after  a  few 
weeks'  imprisonment  exchanged  in  August. 
The  regiment  also  took  part  in  the  second 
Maryland  campaign ;  was  at  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  August  29th  and  30th ;  at  South 
Mountain,  September  14th,  and  in  the  carni- 
val of  blood  at  Antietam,  September  17th. 

In  Burnside's  assault  on  Lee's  position  at 
Fredericksburg,  the  regiment  was  one  of 
those  assigned  to  the  perilous  and  critical 
task  of  clearing  and  protecting  the  banks  of 
the  Rappahannock  during  the  laying  down 
of  the  pontoons  upon  which  the  Union  army 
was  to  make  its  crossing.  This  grave  respon- 
sibilitv  was  boldly  assumed  and  executed, 
notwithstanding  the  disastrous  repulse  sus- 
tained by  the  Federal  forces.  In  this  sanguin- 
ary affair,  the  regiment  lost  in  all — one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  out  of  a  total  of  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  officers  and  men  who 
engaged  in  the  action.  After  resting  for  a 
time  in  the  defenses  of  Washington,  the  regi- 
ment engaged  in  the  Pennsylvania  campaign, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
July  I,  2,  3,  1863,  participating  in  the  actions 
of  the  last  two  days,  and  sustaining  a  gallant 
part  in  the  battle  at  Cemetery  Hill,  July  2d. 

It  was  almost  ceaselesslv  under  fire  in  the 
gieat  campaign  of  the  Wilderness,  and  in  the 
series  of  bloody  conflicts  which  raged  around 
Spottsylvania  Court  House,  as  well  as  at  the 
North  Anna  river  and  at  Bethesda  Church. 
On  the  very  day  after  the  affair  at  Bethesda 
Church,  ]May  30th,  the  regiment  was  with- 
drawn from  active  duty,  its  term  of  service 
having  expired.  In  accordance  with  orders 
the  remnant  of  the  command  was  removed  to 
Washington,  its  veterans  and  recruits  having 
been  transferred  to   another   regiment,   and 


was  discharged  from  the  service  at  Pittsburg, 
June  13,  1864. 

EIGHTY-FIFTH    REGIMENT. 

The  85th  Regiment  was  recruited  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1861,  and  enlisted  for 
a  term  of  three  years.  Its  place  of  rendez- 
vous was  Camp  La  Fayette  at  Uniontown. 
In  the  material  of  this  regiment  Fayette 
county  was  largely  represented,  three  of  the 
companies  being  made  up  of  volunteers  from 
this  county,  C,  I  and  K;  another,  E,  was 
drawn  from  Fayette  and  Washington,  while 
another,  Company  G,  was  recruited  in  Fay- 
ette and  Greene.  The  regiment  was  organ- 
ized November  12th,  and  the  following  field 
and  staff  officers  were  elected :  Joshua  B. 
Howell,  colonel ;  Norton  J\I.  Giffin,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel ;  Absalom  Guiler,  who  had  seen 
service  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  major;  An- 
drew Stewart,  of  Fayette,  whose  father  had 
long  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  Penn- 
sylvania politics  in  connection  with  the  tariff 
discussion,  was  elected  adjutant.  Not  long 
after  the  time  of  its  organization  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Washington,  and  moving 
across  the  Potomac  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  Camp  Good  Hope,  engaging  during 
the  season  of  inactivity  in  the  erection  of 
earth-works  for  the  defense  of  the  capital 
against  attack  or  invasion  from  the  South. 
As  the  spring  of  1862  advanced  the  regiment 
became  part  of  Keim's  Second  Brigade, 
Casey's  Third  Division,  Fourth  Army  Corps, 
under  the  conmiand  of  ]\Iajor  General  E.  D. 
Keyes.  With  the  approach  of  hostile  move- 
ments against  Richmond  the  regiment  pro- 
ceeded with  the  corps  of  which  it  formed  part 
to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  united  with  the 
armv  of  General  ]\IcClellan,  then  preparing 
for  its  advance  up  the  Peninsula,  with  a  view 
to  its  attack  upon  the   Confederate  capital. 
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On  the  5th  of  May,  1862,  the  battle  of  Wil- 
hamsburg  occurred,  the  Confederates  having 
evacuated  their  defenses  at  Yorktown,  and 
having  commenced  their  faUing  back  in  the 
direction  of  Richmond,  by  way  of  Wilhams- 
burg  and  the  James  river.  Upon  this  historic 
ground  the  regiment  received  its  baptism  of 
file;  though  being  but  sHghtly  engaged,  it 
sustained  only  a  nominal  loss.  Williamsburg 
is  the  seat  of  the  most  venerable  college  in 
the  country  south  of  Harvard — the  college 
cf  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Marshall ;  the 
college  of  which  George  Washington  was 
lector,  this  being  the  last  public  dignity  or 
trust  that  he  sustained  in  the  serene  splendor 
of  his  matured  greatness.  The  regiment  ad- 
vanced from  Williamsburg,  following  the 
line  of  Johnston's  retreating  army,  crossing 
the  Chickahominy  on  the  20th  of  [May,  and 
assuming  a  position  in  the  line  at  Fair  Oaks 
(Seven  Pines),  almost  within  sight  of  the 
towers  and  spires  of  Richmond.  In  the  en- 
gagement of  May  31st  Casey's  division, 
though  making  a  gallant  and  determined  re- 
sistance, suffered  a  serious  loss  and  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  its  position.  In  the 
battle  of  June  ist  the  command  occupied 
rifle-pits,  which  played  so  conspicuous  a  part 
in  the  campaigns  of  the  Civil  war,  but  were 
compelled  to  retire  from  them  after  a  stub- 
born and  prolonged  defense. 

In  the  long  and  sanguinary  struggle  known 
as  the  Seven  Days'  battle,  the  85th  sustained 
no  active  nor  conspicuous  part.  Its  total 
loss  was  not  more  than  eighty  or  ninety,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  received  in  the  en- 
gagements of  ]\Iay  31st  and  June  ist,  at  Fair 
Oaks. 

With  the  retirement  of  McClellan's  army 
from  the  Peninsula,  the  command  to  which 
the  regiment  was  attached  was  witTidrawn  to 
Fortress  IMonroe.     After    some    months  of 


service  at  several  points  in  North  Carolina, 
such  as  Kingston,  Newbern,  Goldsboro,  the 
regiment  was  transferred  to  Hilton  Head,  S. 
C,  reaching  that  point  February  i,  1S63,  the 
brigade  being  at  this  time  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Howell.  It  was  then  removed 
to  Cole's  Island,  then  to  Folly  Island,  from 
which  point  it  witnessed  Admiral  Dupont's 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter,  April, 
1S63.  It  occupied  an  advanced  position  in 
front  of  Fort  Wagner,  which  General  Gil- 
more  was  endeavoring  to  capture  by  a  sys- 
tem of  regular  approaches,  and  suffered  not 
only  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  but  from  the 
prostrating  heat  of  a  Southern  sun,  as  well 
as  from  the  malarious  influence  of  the  semi- 
tropical  climate.  In  two  weeks  its  strength 
was  reduced  from  four  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  and  seventy  men  fit  for  service. 
After  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Wagner  by  the 
Confederates,  the  whole  of  ]\Iorris  Island  was 
occupied  by  the  Union  forces,  the  regiment 
remaining  there  until  December,  at  which 
time  it  was  transferred  to  a  point  near  Port 
Royal,  S.  C,  remaining  there  for  more  than 
four  months,  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the 
command  being  greatly  improved  by  its  so- 
journ. 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  as  General  Grant's 
movements  against  Richmond  began  to  as- 
sume definite  shape,  the  regiment  returned  to 
Virginia,  constituting  part  of  Howell's  bri- 
gade, and  its  available  force  being  largely  in- 
creased by  the  returning  veterans  who  had 
enjoyed  furloughs,  as  well  as  by  the  addition 
of  new  levies  to  its  ranks.  It  was  incorporated 
into  the  Army  of  the  James,  then  operating 
near  Bermuda  Hundred. 

Some  ten  days  after  the  battle  of  Cold 
Harbor,  General  Grant's  plan  of  campaign 
was  essentially  modified,  his  army  crossing 
the  James  river  and  beginning  a  regular  and 
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systematic  assault  upon  the  city  of  Peters- 
burg. Lee's  army  crossed  to  the  south  side 
of  the  James  two  days  later,  and  then  the 
long  and  deadly  grapple  was  fairly  begun. 
The  regiment  took  part  in  many  of  the  en- 
gagements which  occurred  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg, wth  shifting  fortunes  and  varying 
fates,  June  i/th,  July  9th,  August  14th  and 
15th,  in  all  of  which  it  maintained  an  honor- 
able and  praiseworthy  record.  On  the  12th 
of  September,  Col.  Howell  was  killed  by  be- 
ing accidentally  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
passed  to  his  rest  universally  deplored  and 
lamented,  as  a  man  and  as  a  gallant  and  de- 
voted soldier.  The  term  of  service  of  the 
85th  was  approaching  its  close.  On  the  14th 
of  October,  1864,  it  was  relieved  from  service 
in  front  of  the  lines  at  Petersburg,  its  recruits 
and  veterans  were  transferred  to  other  com- 
mands, and  what  remained  after  these  were 
withdrawn  was  mustered  out  at  Pittsburg  on 
the  22d  of  November.  For  the  surviving 
fragment,  "grim  visaged  war  had  smoothed 
his  wrinkled  front,"  and  it  passed  into  the 
tranquil  sphere  of  civic  life. 

SECOND  REGIMENT  HEAVY  ARTILLERY. 

The  II 2th  regiment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Line,  known  as  the  2d  Artillery,  was  re- 
cruited in  October,  1861,  in  accordance  with 
authority  granted  by  the  War  Department  to 
Charles  Augeroth,  of  Philadelphia.  The  regi- 
ment was  formally  organized  in  January, 
1862,  its  colonel  being  its  founder,  Charles 
Augeroth;  lieutenant-colonel,  John  H.  Ober- 
teufifer ;  major,  William  Candidus.  Towards 
the  end  of  February  the  regiment  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  companies  assigned 
to  duty  at  Fort  Delaware,  was  transferred  to 
Washington,  and  was  assigned  by  General 
Abner  Doubleday  to  duty  in  the  defenses  of 
the    capital.      The    companies    detached    for 


service  at  Fort  Delaware  soon  rejoined  the 
rrgimcnt  and  from  ]\Iarch,  1862,  it  remained 
in  the  fortifications  around  Washington  on 
;  the  northern  side  of  the  Potomac.  With  the 
approach  of  the  campaign  of  1864,  it  was  re- 
I'-oved  to  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  and 
after  performing  garrison  duty  for  a  short 
time,  was  advanced  to  the  front,  reaching 
Port  Royal  on  the  Rappahannock  river  be- 
low Fredericksburg,  :\Iay  28th.  It  was  as- 
signed to  the  i8th  Army  Corps,  under  com- 
n:and  of  General  W.  F.  Smith,  June  4th,  at 
Cold  Harbor,  the  day  immediatelv  succeed- 
i!-g  that  sanguinary  struggle.  The  regiment 
was  then  divided  into  three  battalions  in  or- 
der to  attain  greater  ease  and  celerity  of 
n-!ovement  in  the  field,  a  consideration  of  the 
first  importance  in  the  efficient  and  capable 
handling  of  modern  artillery.  These  three 
battalions,  united  with  the  89th  New  York 
regiment,  constituted  the  Second  Brigade  in 
the  Second  Division  of  the  corps.  The  regi- 
ment was  actively  engaged  in  the  prolonged 
and  desperate  conflicts  that  marked  the  siege 
of  Petersburg,  its  efifective  force  being  re- 
duced during  the  summer  season  by  more 
than  one-half — that  is  from  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty-six  to  less  than  nine  hundred. 

In  the  month  of  September,  it  was  trans- 
ferred with  the  Army  of  the  James  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Appomattox  river  and  took 
part  in  the  operations  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  Fort  Harrison.  In  these  move- 
ments the  First  and  Second  Battalions  suf- 
fered in  all  a  loss  of  more  than  two  hundred 
men.  Lieut.  John  B.  Krepps,  of  Co.  K,  was 
wounded,  and  Lieut.  Preslev  Cannon,  of  the 
same  company,  was  killed,  Sept.  29th.  The 
regiment  retained  its  position  at  Fort  Harri- 
son until  Dec.  2d,  when  it  was  transferred  to 
Bermuda  Hundred,  its  term  of  service  now 
drawing  rapidly  to  a  close.     After  the  fall  of 
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Petersburg-  and  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army, 
the  several  companies  of  the  regiment  were 
assigned  to  poHce  duty  in  southern  Virginia, 
remaining  in  that  capacity  until  the  advent 
of  1866.  In  January  of  this  year  it  was  mus- 
tered out  at  City  Point,  Va. 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    SIXTEENTH    REGIMENT. 

This  regiment  was  organized  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1862.  Company  K  of  this  command 
was  distinctively  of  Fayette  county  origin. 
Before  the  regiment  had  been  thoroughly  re- 
cruited, several  companies  being  still  only 
partially  fdled  up,  it  was  moved  rapidly  to  the 
front,  receiving  its  arms  and  equipments  at 
Washington,  and  then  moving  to  Rockville, 
]\Id.,  reporting  to  Major-General  D.  N. 
Couch,  but  was  soon  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, and  was  then  moved  across  the  Potomac 
to  Fairfax  Court-House,  at  which  point  it 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  General 
Seigel.  After  some  experiences  of  war,  not 
serious  in  character,  the  regiment  first  en- 
countered the  grim  reality  of  the  struggle  in 
the  Fredericksburg  campaign,  Dec,  1862.  It 
sustained  a  gallant  and  conspicuous  part  in 
the  sanguinary  assault  on  the  Confederate 
position,  losing  eighty-eight  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  this  being  more  than  two-fifths  of 
its  entire  numerical  strength.  The  heavy 
losses  encountered  at  Fredericksburg  so  re- 
duced the  effective  force  of  the  regiment  that 
it  was  connected  with  a  battalion  of  four  com- 
panies and  assigned  to  the  command  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Mulholland.  At  the  fateful  battle 
of  Chancellorsville,  May  2,  1863,  the  regi- 
ment bore  an  honorable  part,  rescuing  the 
guns  of  the  Fifth  Maine  Battery  from  immi- 
nent peril  of  capture,  it  being  completely  dis- 
abled, and  the  enemy  advancing  to  lay  hands 
upon  it.  The  regiment  was  not  conspicuous- 
ly engaged  in  the  great  battle  of  Gettysburg, 


and  consequently  endured  no  serious  loss. 
With  the  dawning  of  the  spring  of  1864,  the 
command  was  restored  to  its  former  regi- 
mental rank,  having  been  increased  by  re- 
cruiting to  an  available  force  of  eight  hun- 
dred men.  In  the  campaigns  of  the  Army  ot 
the  Potomac  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1864,  the  regiment  participated  in  the  pro- 
longed services  of  desperate  conflicts,  begin- 
ning with  the  grapple  in  the  Wilderness  and 
reaching  their  consummation  with  the  expir- 
ing struggles  of  the  Confederacy  in  March 
and  April,  1865,  and  the  regiment  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service  in  June  and  July  of  this 
eventful  year. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-SECOND  REGIMENT. 

In  this  command  Fayette  county  was  rep- 
resented by  one  company,  H,  which  was  un- 
der the  charge  of  Capt.  Joshua  'SI.  Dushane, 
of  Connellsville.  The  regiment  was  organ- 
ized at  Harrisburg,  the  companies  composing 
it  being  mustered  in  during  the  month  of 
August,  1862.  Within  a  few  days  after  its 
organization  the  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Washington,  and  engaged  in  the  work  of 
erecting  fortifications  for  the  protection  of 
the  National  capital.  In  the  autumn  of  this 
year  it  was  moved  to  the  front,  being  assign- 
ed to  the  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division, 
Pennsylvania  Reserves,  constituting  part  of 
the  First  Corps,  at  Warrenton,  \'a.  From 
this  point  it  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Fred- 
ericksburg. 

It  was  in  Burnside's  assault  upon  Lee's 
line,  Dec.  13th,  that  the  regiment  received 
its  baptism  of  fire.  When  ordered  to  charge 
the  command  moved  gallantly  forward,  but 
was  met  by  a  terrific  fire,  which  checked  its 
advance.  It  was  then  placed  in  the  most  try- 
ing of  all  positions  to  a  soldier,  that  of  quietly 
receivins:   the    shot    of    the    enemy   with    no 
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ability  to  return  it.  Passive  endurance  is  one 
of  the  severest  tests'  to  which  true  courage 
can  be  subjected.  The  main  part  of  the  bri- 
gade was  shielded,  the  I42d  alone  faced  the 
murderous  hail.  Of  its  effective  strength,  five 
hundred  and  fifty — two  hundred  and  fifty 
were  laid  prostrate  in  one  short  hour. 

In  February,  1863,  the  regiment  was  sent 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  to  the  de- 
fenses of  the  National  capital,  where  it  re- 
mained until  the  approach  of  the  campaign  of 
Chancellorsville,  late  in  April  of  this  same 
year.  In  this  critical  action,  memorable  for 
the  fatal  wounding  of  "Stonewall"  Jackson, 
May  2d,  the  regiment  though  encountering  a 
severe  tire  of  artillery,  was  not  actively  en- 
gaged. In  the  renowned  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, fought  on  Pennsylvania  soil,  it  sustain- 
ed an  honorable  and  conspicuous  part  July 
1st  and  3d,  losing  in  all  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  eighty- 
four  missing,  most  of  whom  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Dushane,  of 
the  Fayette  county  company,  was  among  the 
wounded.  The  regiment  bore  an  honorable 
part  in  the  prolonged  and  unceasing  struggles 
of  the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania  Court 
House.  North  Anna,  Bethesda  church,  reach- 
ing Cold  Harbor,  June  6th,  or  three  days  af- 
ter the  second  battle.  When  the  field  of 
operations  was  transferred  to  the  southern 
side  of  the  James  river,  the  regiment  assumed 
its  position  in  the  line  in  front  of  Petersburg, 
and  was  engaged  in  several  actions.  It  also 
took  part  in  the  expiring  struggles  of  the 
Confederate  forces  such  as  the  engagement 
at  Five  Forks,  and  in  this  affair  it  endured  a 
heavy  loss.  Lee's  army  succumbed  at  Ap- 
pomatox  Court  House,  April  9th.  The  regi- 
ment remained  in  southern  A^irginia  for  some 
weeks  in  the  discharge  of  police  duty,  and  on 


the  29th  of  May  was  mustered  out  of  service 
at  Washington. 

THE   FOURTEENTH   PENNSYLVANIA   CAVALRY. 

We  turn  now  to  another  phase  of  military 
service,  which  thus  far  has  occupied  no  part 
of  our  narrative.  The  14th  Cavalry,  known 
in  official  language,  as  the  159th  regiment  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Line  was  recruited  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1S62  by  James  M. 
Schoonmaker,  of  Pittsburg.  Fayette  county 
was  largely  represented  in  the  composition 
of  the  regiment,  three  companies— B,  Capt. 
Zadock  Walker;  E,  Capt.  Asbel  F.  Duncan, 
and  F,  Capt.  Calvin  Springer — being  recruit- 
ed from  her  sons.  The  organization  of  the 
regiment  was  completed  Nov.  24th.  The 
regiment  proceeded  to  Hagerstown,  Md., 
where  it  was  mounted,  equipped  and  drilled 
for  service  in  the  field.  Near  the  end  of  De- 
cember it  was  transferred  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  during  the  winter  had  some  conflicts  with 
the  bands  of  ]\Iosby,  which  were  ceaselessly 
active  in  the  valley  of  Virginia  and  the  passes 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  that  guard  this  beautiful 
and  historic  region  of  country. 

In  May,  1863,  the  regiment  was  transferred 
to  Grafton,  W.  \'a.,  and  was  incorporated 
with  the  command  of  General  Averill.  For 
sometime  succeeding  it  was  engaged  in  a 
series  of  marches  and  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy.  L^pon  the  falling  back  of  Lee's  army 
after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  regiment 
was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  was  engaged  in  skirmishes  with  the  rear- 
guard of  the  retreating  enemy  near  }ilartins- 
burg,  advancing  thence  to  Winchester.  It 
was  engaged  at  Moorfield,  W.  Ya. ;  at  Warm 
Springs,  at  the  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  making  a  gallant  resistance,  but  be- 
ing compelled  to  retire  with  a  total  loss  of 
eighty  men.     In  November  of  this  same  vear 
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it  moved,  with  General  Averill,  on  another 
raid  toward  the  southward.  In  December 
the  regiment  engaged  in  a  successful  raid  at 
Salem,  where  railway  bridges,  tracks  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  army  stores,  belonging 
to  the  Confederates,  and  estimated  in  value 
at  three  millions  of  dollars,  were  utterly  de- 
stroyed. The  enemy  concentrated  in  force 
for  the  destruction  of  the  raiders,  and  Averill 
commenced  his  retreat,  which  was  conducted 
in  the  face  of  the  most  complex  and  serious 
obstacles.  Swollen  streams,  the  rigor  of  the 
winter,  difficult  and  almost  impassable  roads 
confronted  them,  but  they  overcame  them 
all,  reaching  Beverly  on  Christmas  day,  hav- 
ing sustained  a  total  loss  of  fifty  men.  It 
went  into  camp  for  the  winter  at  ^lartins- 
burg,  though  it  enjoyed  little  rest  or  recrea- 
tion, being  engaged  in  scouting,  picketing 
and  guard  duty  with  hardly  an  intermission. 
In  the  campaign  of  1864  the  regiment 
played  a  conspicuous  and  arduous  part,  being 
engaged  in  repeated  raids  in  West  Virginia, 
destroying  the  property  of  the  enemy,  such 
as  railways,  bridges,  and  other  means  of 
transit  and  communication.  During  the 
month  of  May  the  regiment  joined  General 
Crook's  division  and  proceeded  by  way  of 
Lewisburg  to  Staunton,  in  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, early  in  June  in  order  to  cooperate 
with  General  Hunter  in  his  contemplated 
movement  against  Lynchburg.  The  com- 
mand advanced  from  Staunton  June  9th, 
reaching  Lexington  on  the  nth  and 
Buchanan  on  the  13th,  moving  thence  in  the 
direction  of  Lynchburg,  which  was  the  goal 
contemplated  in  all  the  marches  of  this  expe- 
dition. The  movement  against  Lynchburg 
resulted  in  failure,  as  a  corps  which  had  been 
detached  from  General  Lee's  army  arrived  in 
time  to  render  the  capture  of  the  city  im- 
possible.    General  Hunter  then  retired  from 


his  position  and  began  a  retreat,  during  which 
the  regiment,  forming  part  of  the  rear  guard, 
was  attacked  by  the  Confederate  cavalry  at 
Liberty  and  for  several  hours  sustained  the 
assault  without  cooperation  or  support,  los- 
ing twenty-four  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
After  a  prolonged  and  painful  march,  during 
which  they  were  for  some  days  destitute  of 
food,  the  command  reached  Parkersburg, 
and  from  that  point  proceeded  by  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  R.  R.  to  Alartinsburg.  In  Early's 
campaign    in    [Maryland    in    the    summer    of 

1864,  and  in  the  numerous  engagements  that 
marked  the  movements  of  Sheridan  in  the 
valley  of  A'irginia  during  the  autumn  of  this 
same  year,  the  regiment  was  frequently  and 
arduously  engaged.  Moorfield,  Fisher's  Hill, 
Cedar  Creek,  Front  Royal,  being  among  the 
scenes  of  conflict  in  which  its  valor  and  en- 
durance was  subjected  to  the  test  of  desper- 
ate battle.  With  the  approach  of  the  closing 
winter  of  the  war,  it  went  into  quarters,  but 
enjoyed  little  rest  or  recreation,  being  fre- 
quently called  upon  for  the  discharge  of 
arduous  and  responsible  duty. 

The   surrender   of   General   Lee  in   April, 

1865,  brought  the  long  struggle  to  a  virtual 
close,  and  on  the  20th  of  this  month  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Washington  and  re- 
mained there  for  several  weeks,  taking  part 
in  the  grand  pageantry  which  marked  the  re- 
views of  the  armies  of  Grant,  Sherman  and 
Sheridan  in  the  following  May.  It  was  then 
ordered  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  being 
consolidated  into  six  companies,  the  men  be- 
ing mustered  out  at  this  point  August  24th 
and  finally  discharged  at  Pittsburg  in  its  na- 
tive State. 

THE  SIXTEENTH  PENNSYLVANIA  CAVALRY. 

This  regiment,  known  officially  as  the  ii6th 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  was  recruited  in 
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the  autumn  of  1862,  and  represented  many 
phases  of  Pennsylvania  life  and  character, 
men  from  twenty  different  counties  of  this 
great  and  powerful  Commonwealth  being 
gathered  into  its  ranks.  It  achieved  during 
the  progress  of  the  Civil  war  an  especially 
brilliant  and  honorable  fame.  Fayette  county 
contributed  two  companies  to  the  ranks  of 
this  regiment :  Company  B,  commanded  by 
Captain  John  T.  Hurst,  and  Company  G, 
commanded  by  Captain  John  K.  Fisher. 

After  remaining  in  camp  for  a  time  at 
Washington,  the  regiment  at  the  beginning 
of  1863  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  then  stationed  along  the  line  of  the 
Rappahannock,  and  was  incorporated  with 
the  brigade  of  General  Averill.  and  during 
this  winter  it  engaged  in  service  and  arduous 
picket  duty,  in  exposed  and  somewhat  iso- 
lated positions.  It  first  encountered  the 
grim  reality  of  war  at  Kelly's  Ford,  IMarch 
17,  1863,  but  the  campaign  of  Chancellors- 
ville  tested  its  capacity  and  its  power  of  en- 
durance in  a  severe  degree,  the  command  be- 
ing almost  ceaselessly  in  the  saddle  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  5th  of  2\Iay.  In  Gen- 
eral Lee's  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  June, 
1863,  the  regiment  was  repeatedly  engaged 
with  the  cavalry  of  the  Confederates,  as  at 
Ely's  Ford,  Brandy  Station,  June  9th.  Dur- 
ing this  same  month  of  June,  the  i6th  be- 
came part  of  the  Second  Brigade,  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  J.  I.  Gregg,  of  the  Second  Divi- 
sion of  the  cavalry  corps  commanded  by 
General  Pleasanton,  afterwards  so  notable  in 
connection  with  the  "Blue  Glass"  theory  that  | 
was  associated  with  his  name. 

General  Lee's  army  was  now  advancing  to-   ! 
w^ard  the  Pennsylvania  border  and  about  the 
middle  of  June  the  command  began  the  march   \ 
which  conducted  it  to  the  tragical  scenes  of   I 
Gettysburg,  July  ist,  2d  and  3d.    During  this 


historic  march  the  i6th  was  in  the  van  of  the 
cavalry,  on  several  occasions,  notably  on  the 
i8th  of  June,  fighting  its  wav,  step  bv  step, 
in  the  face  of  determined  resistance.  In  the 
three  days  at  Gettysburg,  the  i6th  assumed 
no  conspicuous  part,  indeed,  the  brunt  of  this 
conflict  was  borne  by  the  infantry  and  artil- 
lery of  the  opposing  armies.  In  the  falling 
back  of  Lee's  army  from  Gettysburg  towards 
the  Potomac,  the  services  of  the  cavalrv  were 
in  frequent  requisition,  notably  near  Shep- 
ardstown,  A*a.,  where  on  the  i6th  of  Julv  the 
iGth  endured  a  fierce  attack  from  the  cavalrv 
of  the  enemy,  losing  in  all  twenty-one  men, 
including  Capt.  Fisher  of  Company  G.  re- 
canted in  Fayette  county,  who  received 
wounds  which  rendered  him  unfit  for  service 
in  the  field. 

In  the  memorable  campaign  of  1864  the 
1 6th  regiment  acquitted  itself  with  a  gallantry 
that  largely  contributed  to  its  enviable  and 
honorable  renown.  From  the  advent  of  the 
AA'ilderness  campaign  in  ]\Iay  to  the  expiring 
struggles  of  the  Confederate  cause  around 
Petersburg  in  April,  1865,  the  regiment  was 
in  the  fore-front  of  the  prolonged  and  at 
times  continuous  strife.  It  was  engaged  in 
the  cavalry  affair  of  May  6th,  and  on  the  7th, 
when  it  acted  as  infantry,  gallantly  resisting 
the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  It  also  took  part 
in  Sheridan's  raid  against  Lee's  rigiit  flank, 
ni  which  aft'air  large  numbers  of  Union  pris- 
oners were  released,  and  immense  quantities 
of  Confederate  stores  destroyed.  The  regi- 
ment was  present  in  the  engagement  of  'Slay 
12th,  the  day  that  saw  the  death  of  General 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  the  most  famous  if  not  the 
most  brilliant  of  all  cavalry  leaders  associated 
whh  the  Confederate  cause.  In  the  fight  at 
Haines'  Shop,  Alay  2Sth,  the  regiment  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  twenty-four  in  all.  It  was  with 
Sheridan  in  his  raid  in  the  direction  of  Lvnch- 
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burg,  sustaining  a  loss  of  sixteen  in  the  se- 
vere engagement  at  Travilian's  Station,  and 
accompanied  liim  in  his  perilous  movement 
to  the  historic  White  House  on  the  Pamun- 
key,  from  which  point  he  proceeded  to  the 
James  river.  The  Confederate  forces  made 
a  determined  attempt  to  capture  Sheridan's 
immense  army  train,  but  failed  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  aim,  being  repulsed 
by  the  command  of  General  Gregg.  In  this 
critical  affair,  the  i6th  bore  a  conspicuous 
and  arduous  part,  displaying  its  wonted  cour- 
age and  endurance  in  the  presence  of  serious 
emergencies. 

The  command  was  an  important  agent  in 
the  long  and  almost  unbroken  series  of  con- 
ilicts  which  marked  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1864,  such  as  Deep  Run,  White's  Tavern, 
the  several  attempts  to  capture  the  line  of 
the  Weldon  and  Petersburg  R.  R.,  thus  de- 
stroying Lee's  main  line  of  communication 
with  the  south,  the  Royalton  Plank  Road  and 
Poplar  Spring  Church.  As  the  final  winter  of 
the  great  conflict  approached  the  regiment 
went  into  quarters,  but  was  again  in  the  sad- 
die  with  the  incoming  of  the  spring  of  1865. 
It  took  part  in  the  engagement  at  Dinwiddle 
Court  House,  sustaining  a  total  loss  of  eigh- 
teen, including  Capt.  Frederick  W.  Heslop, 
of  Company  G,  which  w'as  recruited  from 
Fayette  county.  It  also  took  part  at  Sailor's 
Creek,  April  6th,  three  days  before  Appo- 
mattox ;  in  this  affair  Captain  H.  H.  Oliphant 
of  Co.  G,  Lieutenant  William  ]M.  Everhart 
of  Co.  B,  both  from  Fayette  countv,  were 
wounded.  Lieutenant  Norman  J.  Ball,  of 
Company  G,  was  wounded  at  Farmville,  two 
days  before  the  final  scene  at  Appomattox. 

\\\t\\  the  virtual  termination  of  the  war, 
April  9th,  the  regiment  rested  from  its  long 
and  arduous  labors,  and  after  discharging 
police  duties  for  a  few  months  was  mustered 


out  at  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  7th  of  August. 
Its  record  was  unimpeachable,  its  career  was 
v'ithout  stain  or  reproach. 

We  pass  now  from  the  ghastly  images  of 
war  that  have  been  been  projected  upon  his- 
toric canvas,  to  the  genial  sphere  of  peace, 
its  tranquil  flow,  its  healthful  and  ordered 
material  development,  its  achievements  in 
those  fields  which  have  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  the  race  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate. 
In  exhibiting  this  phase  of  our  theme,  as  il- 
lustrated in  the  developmeni;  of  Fayette 
county,  we  shall  endeavor  to  demonstrate 
that :  "Peace  hath  her  victories,  no  less  re- 
nowned than  war." 

OFFICERS    AND    MEN    FROM    FAYETTE    COUNTY 
IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

EIGHTH  RESERVE,  COMPANY  D. 

Omccvs. 
Captains :  Cyrus  L.  Conner,  S.  B.  Benning- 
ton ;  Lieutenants :  Adam  Jacobs,  Jr.,  George 
WL  Miller,  killed  at  Fredericksburg,  Thomas 
IvIcGee,  Solomon  G.  Krepps,  Joseph  J.  Bail, 
J.  j\I.  Annawalt,  killed  at  Robinson's  Farm; 
Sergeants :  J.  L.  Shaw,  W.  R.  Wilkinson, 
kiJled  at  Charles  City  Cross  Roads,  Ashabel 
F.  Hill,  Wm.  Fullerton,  James  B.  Evans, 
David  C.  LIughes,  Abram  S.  Haddock ;  Cor- 
porals :  John  H.  Gue,  Elias  H.  Dawson,  Ed- 
ward Morgan,  Jr.,  Hamon  Jeffries.  John 
Young,  Estep  Williams,  E.  F.  Whitner. 
Alusician,  Henry  C.  Gopin. 

Privates. 
David  Adams,  Jacob  Archibald,  John 
Burke,  Wm.  Bane,  James  S.  Birch,  John  F. 
Booth,  Eugene  L.  Beckley,  John  C.  Bailey, 
Wm.  N.  Baker,  Charles  E.  Brawley,  John  D. 
Brawley,  James  ^l.  Barber,  Daniel  Campbell, 
Wm.  F.  Chess,  David  L.  Croft,  Wm.  Clarke, 
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Jacob  Clarke,  Enoch  Calvert,  Peter  Con- 
neley,  Benj.  Clarke,  Robt.  Campbell,  W.  P. 
Deam,  James  Devlin,  Fred.  Daubert,  John 
H.  Ebbert,  Fleming  Evans,  Thomas  Fewster, 
James  E.  Gaskill,  Wm.  K.  Gregg,  Henry  J. 
Gorniley,  Thomas  Grace,  Samuel  D.  Gaskell, 
Wm.  H.  Hoffman,  James  Hassan,  Benj.  A. 
Hoffman,  Worcester  Haddock,  James  Hare, 
John  C.  Hughes,  J.  Hoxsenbaugh,  Jr.,  David 
Hazen,  Robert  Haught,  James  Jacobs,  Benj. 
Jeffries,  Jr.,  Mctor  Jones,  John  W.  Kissinger, 
Joseph  Kennedy,  George  W.  Levitre,  James 
Lucas,  Edward  H.  Layton,  Wm.  Lucas, 
Mahlon  Lynch,  Daniel  McWilliams,  D.  Mc- 
Williams,  Wm.  Montonia,  Isaac  Mayhorn, 
David  Malone,  Wm.  C.  Mitchell,  Wm.  Mc- 
Williams, George  Ort,  N.  H.  Patterson, 
Chas.  W.  Page,  James  S.  Rohrer,  James 
Ryan,  George  Raum,  Rudolph  Rhyn,  Henry 
Rhyn,  James  Roland,  Wm.  H.  Ritchie,  Nich- 
olas C.  Rhyn,  Wm.  F.  Stewart,  David  Seese, 
James  Smith,  George  W.  Scott,  John  Sim- 
mons, Thos.  Simpson,  Nicholas  C.  Swearer, 
John  Swearer,  Enos  K.  Straun,  William 
Sprowles,  \\'m.  Smith,  John  L.  Taylor,  James 
Troth,  Wm.  P.  Trump,  W  H.  Underwood, 
George  Waggoner,  O.  A.  Waggoner,  John 
W.  Watkins,  Simon  B.  Wiggle,  George  W. 
Winders,  John  Woodward,  David  C.  Winder, 
Robert  Young. 

COMPANY    G. 

Omccrs. 

Captains :  S.  Duncan  Oliphant,  promoted 
to  lieut.-col.,  Jesse  B.  Gardner  promoted  to 
major,  William  Searight,  Henry  C.  Dawson ; 
Lieutenants:  Jesse  B.  Ramsey,  H.  W.  Patter- 
son, H.  H.  Maguilkin;  Sergeants:  John  O. 
Stewart,  killed  at  second  Bull  Run,  M.  B.  V. 


Hazen,  Wm.  Leithead,  killed  at  Gainesville, 
Albert  Rohland,  Thomas  W.  Springer,  Isaac 
A.  Moore,  James  W.  Eberhart,  Joseph  W. 
Sturges ;  Corporals:  George  B.  Rutter,  Wm. 
D.  Neesmith  died,  Thomas  H.  White  died, 
V\'ni.  r^Iitchell  killed  at  Fredericksburg, 
Henry  Larke,  Rawley  H.  Joliffe,  James  C. 
Darnell,  John  L.  Francis.    ^Musicians:  Henry 

C.  Bunting,  John  Collins. 

Privates. 

George   H.  Ashcroft,  James   P.   Ashcroft. 

James  Axton,  John  Bierer,  Morgan  Barclay. 

Wm.  Burnham,  John  Ballsinger,  Jared  Beach, 

Jacob    Bowers,    Thomas    Brown,     Ephraim 

D.  Baer,  John  T.  Booth,  F.  OT'rien.  James 
C.  Clark,  H.  Cunningham,  James  D.  Cope, 
Daniel  F.  Darr,  George  W.  Darby,  Henry  C. 
De  Wolfe,  Henry  G.  Doud,  Samuel  Drum, 
Cyrus  Eislie,  Amos  Fry,  John  Grimes,  James 
Gamble,  James  Hoover,  Samuel  Hixson, 
Daniel  Householder,  Charles  Herse,  Isaac 
Jaquette,  Jeremiah  B.  Jones,  Wm.  Z.  Ken- 
dall, Job  King,  Nicholas  Kissinger,  Alfred 
Kerr,  Joseph  D.  Long,  James  C.  McNamee, 
Isaac  N.  Mitchell,  Michael  P.  Miller,  James 
Marshall,  John  INlcLean,  Gottlieb  Myers, 
John  Malone,  James  C.  Malone,  John  H. 
Nesmith,  Jordan  M.  Nesmith,  Andrew  F. 
Ntff,  Wm.  V.  Nesmith ;  Levi  Ogle,  Wm. 
Peters,  George  Proud,  Thomas  J.  P'arker, 
Wm.  Phillip,  Reuben  Reed,  Adoniram  J. 
Reid,  David  Richie,  James  D.  Ramsey,  Wm. 
Rohland,  Thomas  Rhodebach,  John  R.  Rut- 
ter, Isaac  Sampul,  John  Sisler,  Samuel  Sagcr, 
James  Smith,  Patrick  Toohey,  Joseph  C. 
Thornton,  Llewellyn  Vaughan,  Jos.  Widdup, 
Henry  G.  Whaley,  Jos.  L.  Warrick,  George 
Walker,  James  L.  Wells,  Bartholomew  War- 
man,  Wilson  S.  Work,  Samuel  Wilcox. 
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ELEVENTH  RESERVE. 


COMPANY  F. 


Officers. 
Captains :  Everard  Bierer,  promoted  to 
colonel,  171st  P.  v.;  John  W.  Deford,  James 
A.  Harden,  promoted  to  brevet  major;  Lieu- 
tenants :  Peter  A.  Johns,  promoted  to  major; 
Thomas  A.  Hopwood,  W.  R.  K.  Hook,  Wm. 
F.  Springer ;  Sergeants :  George  W.  Kremer, 
Eph.  W.  Robbins,  died ;  George  Uowner, 
Daniel  T.  Smouse,  Samuel  D.  Sturgis,  pro- 
moted to  adjutant;  Philip  Sutton,  John  Mc- 
Cloy,  Thomas  B.  Whaley,  Eugenius  Tibbs, 
Daniel  L.  Claggett ;  Corporals :  Alfred  ]M. 
Gorley,  Daniel  Deford,  Jeremiah  Youler, 
died ;  Robert  G.  Dunn,  died ;  John  F.  Free- 
man, died  of  wounds ;  James  M.  Bute,  Elijah 
W.  Phillips,  James  H.  Yates.  Musicians  were 
John  W.  Farr  and  G.  W.  Coughanour. 

Privates. 
William  H.  Austin,  E.  H.  Abraham,  Wil- 
liam H.  Abraham,  George  Anderson,  Gay- 
lord  Bell,  William  Berry,  Thomas  Byerly, 
John  PI.  Beatty,  Robert  Bell,  Theodore  Bix- 
ler,  Franklin  Byerly,  Samuel  Childs,  John  W. 
Crusen,  Plenry  N.  Craner,  Arthur  Core,  Pat- 
rick Dooyar,  George  Delph,  Balser  H.  Dee- 
nan,  Joseph  H.  Fisher,  William  Frasier,  Asa 
Firestone,  John  Graham,  Robert  M.  Harvey, 
William  Hiles,  Robert  Holliday,  Andrew 
Hiles,  Aaron  Hostetter,  Lawrence  Halfin, 
Simpson  W.  Hackett,  Thomas  Jackson,  John 
M.  Kefover,  Andrew  N.  Dowry,  Albert  Mil- 
ler, Isaac  F.  Miller,  Barney  Martin,  Joseph 
C.  Marshall,  John  F.  McKerns,  John  W.  Mc- 
Ginnis,  Thomas  F.  Miller,  Patrick  Morgan, 
Timothy  McNerney,  James  K.  P.  McKerns, 
William  F.  INIcGee,  Lacy  H.  Nicholson,  An- 
drew    Nicholson,     John     Nicholson,     John 


Reilly,  Jacob  Prettyman,  William  Quay, 
Madison  Robbins,  Alexander  J.  Rogers,  Jo- 
seph Rossell,  Henry  F.  Rossell,  William  A. 
Roney,  John  F.  Rockwell,  Hiram  Ritchie, 
Malachi  Ritchie,  Daniel  F.  Smith,  J.  H.  Shal- 
Icnberger,  John  W.  Strickler,  Elter  B.  Sharp- 
neck,  John  Shoup,  David  Senneff,  Daniel  F. 
Shoup,  George  H.  Sickles,  Joseph  Swank, 
Thomas  J.  Suttle,  Reuben  A.  Sutton,  Carey 
Stuch,  Jacob  Suttle,  Joseph  Shaw,  George  W. 
Samprell,  Frederick  Victor,  Henry  A'amdell, 
Henry  G.  Whaley,  John  Wilson,  Benjamin 
F.  Wimer,  William  Yates,  B.  Franklin 
Youler. 

MEJIEERS     OE     THE     ElGHTY-ElFTH     REGIMENT 
FROM  FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

Field  and  Staff. 
Joshua  B.  Howell,  colonel,  promoted  to 
brevet  brigadier-general,  died  Sept.  14,  1864; 
Edward  Campbell  lieutenant-colonel,  pro- 
moted from  captain;  Absalom  Guiler,  major; 
Isaac  M.  Abraham,  major  promoted  from 
captain;  Andrew  Stewart  adjutant,  promoted 
from  captain. 

COMPANY   C. 

Officers. 
Captains :  John  C.  Williamson,  Robert  P. 
Hughes;  Lieutenants:  Isaac  R.  Beazell,J.  W. 
Acheson,  William  H.  Davis,  Geo.  J.  A^an  Gil- 
der, D.  H.  Lancaster;  Sergeants:  James  A. 
Swearer,  Michael  Drumm,  killed ;  Wm.  A. 
lortner,  James  B.  Collins,  Geo.  W.  Smith, 
F.  D.  Condon,  Walter  C.  Cravin,  John  T. 
Norris,  John  G.  Woodward,  died  of  wounds ; 
Robert  F.  Holmes,  killed ;  Corporals :  Geo. 
S.  Groff,  Lewis  Reimel,  B.  F.  Durbin,  John 
B.  Groff,  Geo.  W.  Sherwan,  Robert  M. 
Fields,  James  R.  Cook,  John  Woods,  died  of 
wounds ;  John  Maun,  killed ;  Richard  Coates, 
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killed.     ^Musician,   Lemuel  Thomas,  died  of 
wounds. 

Prii'atcs. 
James  W.  Axton,  John  F.  Alters,  Joseph 
Banks,  William  W.  Balsley,  John  Braith- 
waite,  William  Beatt)-,  Thomas  Bale,  Hugh 
Baldwin,  James  Beatty,  Henry  Bettler,  Israel 
W.  Brashear,  D.  V.  B.  Carlisle.  G.  H.  Craw- 
ford, Thomas  H.  Cline,  James  Cearney,  Wil- 
liam Campbell,  Thomas  W.  Cox,  Robert 
Campbell,  James  Day,  James  A.  Dowler, 
Charles  H.  Elliott,  Franklin  Fear,  George 
Fear,  ^^'alton  J.  Field,  Andrew  J.  Frakis, 
William  Gould,  \Mlliam  A.  Getty,  James 
Gaines,  Ashbald  F.  Gabler,  Isaac  Gilmore, 
William  Harvey,  Thomas  J.  Holmes,  John  F. 
Hewet.  Lewis  Hager,  T.  H.  Lancaster,  Lewis 
L.  Leyton,  John  Lopp,  William  Leighty, 
Mahlon  Lynch,  Lewis  P.  Leclerc.  Wm.  H. 
j\lahoney,  Alex.  J.  ^laxwell,  John  T.  Macher, 
\A'illiam  l\Iann,  Hugh  ]\IcGintv,  Cvrus  ]\Ic- 
Alillen,  George  W.  jNIcBride,  Wilson  S.  Nutt, 
George  Orbin,  John  'SI.  Richards,  George 
Rodabach,  Thomas  Ryan,  Francis  Ryan,  Al- 
bert D.  Ross,  Peter  W.  Row,  C.  F.  Shallen- 
berger,  Solomon  Smith,  \\'illiam  Sullivan, 
Andrew  J.  Scott,  Robert  D.  Shaw,  Lafayette 
Short,  John  B.  Thompson,  John  S.  Wagoner, 
William  ^^'hetzel,  Joseph  Woods. 

COMP.\NV  E. 

Of^ccrs. 
Captains :  Harry  A.  Purviance,  promoted 
to  lieut.-col. ;  Lewis  Watkins,  died  of 
wounds ;  Jacob  Davis ;  Lieutenants :  T.  S. 
Purviance,  killed ;  Robert  G.  Taylor ;  Ser- 
geants :  Samuel  Marshall,  O.  P.  Henderson, 
died ;  \^■ .  J  .Graham,  died  of  wounds :  Wm. 
M.  Linn,  John  D.  Heckard,  Moses  McKeag, 
Jacob  D.  :\Ioore,  Charles  E.  Eckles,  Henry 
M.  Hand,  Wm.  G.  ^liller.  Tames  R.  Peters, 


killed ;  Corporals :  George  Fisher,  Jacob 
Pland,  H.  B.  :\IcXeil,  James  Watkins,  A.  J. 
Inks,  Jere.  Dorson,  Geo.  W.  Downer,  Robert 
M.  Mitchell,  H.  J.  ^IcCalHster,  :\Iartin  Pope, 
Davis  Himmegar,  died ;  Henry  j\I.  Taylor, 
died.     ^Musician  was  Wm.  Remmel. 

Priz'atcs. 

^Matthew  C.  Axton,  Joseph  Andrews,  John 
Adams,  James  Byers,  Thomas  Byers,  John 
Clark,  Clark  Chew,  Elbridge  Collins,  Josiah 

I  W.  Crawford,  Joseph  C.  Chase,  Xewton  W. 
Chase,  Sherman  Chase,  ^Milton  B.  Chase, 
Greensbury     Crossland,    William    J.     Crow, 

I  Simeon  D.  Chase,  John  Dean,  James  C.  Da- 
vis, Andrew  Devore,  Jacob  Deselms,  John 
Dongan,  James  ]M.  Edingiield,  John  Flinder, 
John  Finnegan,  Isaac  Fisher,  John  Fordvce, 
Benjamin  Gill,  Jacob  Grover,  Eli  F.  Huston, 
Thomas  Hennessy,  Edward  M.  Hall,  William 
Piand,  ^^'illiam  Hays,  Jeremiah  Hartzell, 
James  H.   Hufif,  William  Hartman,  William 

;    Plill,  M.  D.,  Andrew  J.  Hofif,  Lindsey  Hart- 

I  man,  ]\Iilton  D.  Hall,  Thomas  D.  Jenkins, 
James  Jordan,  ]\Iichael  Keenan,  Gideon 
Knight,  Frederick  Lowry,  Mordecai  S.  Lin- 
coln, Jefiferson  Lowe,  John  P.  Lucas,  John  H. 
Linn,  John  R.  ^leaijs,  Thomas  ]\Ialone, 
Henry  ]\Iarrett,  James  N.  ]Mayhorn,  William 
Mahoffey,  ^^'illiam  H.  ^Marquis,  John  AIc- 
Lean,  David  C.  ]\IcKeag,  William  3.IcConn, 
John  F.  ]\IcCoy,  Benjamin  jMcCallister,  S. 
W.  ^McDowell,  Robert  Neely,  Joseph  Xeely, 
David  R.  Parker,  George  C.  Rockey,  Henry 
J  Rigdon,  Wesley  Rolston,  Jacob  Rockwell, 
Elijah  Rockwell. 

COMPANY  G. 

Officers. 
Captains :  Isaac  M.  Abraham,  promoted  to 
major;  John  F.  Crawford,  promoted  from  2d 
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lieutenant ;  Sergeants :  B.  S.  Gilmore,  D.  R. 
Graham,  M.  L.  Gordon,  Hiram  Gordon, 
Jesse  E.  Jones,  Robert  H.  Ross,  James  R. 
Core,  B.  F.  Campbell,  Francis  M.  Rush,  died 
of  wounds,  ]\I.  P.  Titus  died  of  wounds ;  Cor- 
porals :  W'm.  Pitcock,  George  A.  Burchinal, 
died;  James  Sturgis,  died  of  wounds;  H.  H. 
Hoge,  died ;  T.  S.  Knisely,  died ;  Geo.  W. 
Kenny,  killed.  Musicians,  Adam  McGill,  Hi- 
ram Heckman,  died. 

Priz'atcs. 
Henrv  K.  Atchison,  Baker  Bare,  Lindsey 
Black,  William  Bovid,  William  H.  Bowers, 
Jesse  Barnes,  George  C.  Beard,  John  L. 
Cline,  John  G.  Clumley,  Alexander  Conrad, 
Jacob  Cole,  William  Dean,  Welles  E.  David, 
Fhilaus  E.  Dickson,  Martin  L.  Eberhart, 
Charles  M.  B.  Enrix,  William  Eberhart,  Isaac 
French,  William  P.  Greene,  William  A.  Gra- 
ham, Daniel  S.  Goodwin,  James  Gray,  Phi- 
larus  E.  Gabler,  John  Graham,  Charles  A. 
Griffin,  David  Gooden,  Benjamin  Gehoe, 
John  Gregg,  David  L.  Grove,  Caleb  F.  Hay- 
den,  Nicholas  Honsaker,  John  P.  Harden, 
Isaac  Hunter,  Henry  M.  Hayden,  William 
M.  Haney,  Frederick  Hask,  James  Hask, 
George  Hoffman,  Josephus  Jacobs,  Andrew 
J.  Jenkins,  John  R.  Kent,  George  W.  Knisely, 
Van  B.  Kennedy,  George  Lloyd,  James  F. 
Lynn,  Rolandus  Little,  David  W.  Martin, 
Enrix  Meredith,  Allen  W.  Mitchell,  John  P. 
Moser,  J.  H.  L.  Murdock,  John  Moore,  Silas 
L.  Moser,  John  McDonald,  William  McGill, 
James  McMasters,  J.  W.  Nicholson,  Henry 
O.  Neal,  Joseph  S.  Pratt,  Henry  B.  Patton, 
W.  H.  Patterson,  Ashbel  F.  Pratt,  Owen  Pit- 
cock,  Caleb  A.  Patton,  Abberry  Phillips, 
John  W.  Rush,  Minor  A.  Ramon,  John  D. 
Rush,  Joel  Reid,  William  A.  Sutton,  John 
Strickler,  Israel  Shultz,  Reason  Strosnider, 
John  Spicer,  Phineas  W.  Sturgis,  David  R. 


Sturgis,  Benjamin  Titus,  Joshua  R.  Thomas, 
William  Tell,  Joseph  Tannehill,  William  H. 
Utt,  iAIoses  Wilcox. 


COMPANY    I. 


Officers. 


Captains :  John  B.  Weltner,  Richard  W. 
Dawson,  died  of  wounds  ;  Lieutenants  :  An- 
drew Stewart,  promoted  to  adjutant,  E.  H. 
Oliphant,  John  W.  Brown,  Huston  Devan, 
W.  H.  Hackney,  J.  M.  Johnson;  Sergeants: 
John  B.  Stevens,  Ellis  B.  Johnson,  George 
W.  Ramage,  Thomas  M.  Hartford,  Edward 
D.  Clear,  Lucius  Bunting,  H.  J.  ]\Iollister, 
Thomas  J.  Black,  William  E.  Brown ;  Cor- 
porals :  Crawford  H.  Scott,  William  E.  Fin- 
nely,  William  J.  Crawford,  William  E. 
Chick,  James  Hackney,  killed,  ]\Ioses  H. 
Hayes,  died,  George  W.  Grover,  killed, 
George  W.  Devan,  killed,  Richard  S.  Lin- 
coln. Musicians  were  John  Bunting,  John 
Stuck  and  Ewing  D.  Hook. 

Privates. 

William  Adams,  George  W.  Bolsinger, 
James  Beeson,  Albert  W.  Bolen,  Henry  J. 
Bell,  William  A.  Brownfield,  Thomas  Beatty,, 
Levering  Bittle,  Milton  F.  Bradley,  x\ndrew 
J.  Bell,  George  W.  Chick,  George  Cunning- 
ham, Isaac  Campbell,  Henry  C.  Crago,  Ja- 
cob Defifenbaugh,  Joseph  Dull,  John  Darby, 
Moses  Freeman,  Johnson  Mayhorn,  George 
W.  Miller,  Isaac  Minerd,  William  AlcClel- 
lan,  John  McKnight,  Michael  0"Conner, 
Elias  Ogle,  Andrew  Ogle,  Levi  Ogle,  Will- 
iam A.  Pratt,  William  B.  Perry,  Samuel  B. 
Ramage,  Benjamin  Rager,  Thomas  Rager,, 
Albert  D.  Ross,  Edward  D.  Rolland,  Joseph 
A.  Fisher,  William  Grover,  Greenbury  Gin- 
nis,  Cornelius  Henesy,  Patrick  Henesy, 
Robert  Holston,  William  N.  Harris,  Samuel 
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E.  Johnson,  William  H.  Jones,  Charles  E. 
Keremer,  Vv'arren  S.  Kilgore,  Thaddeus 
Laughman,  Thomas  P.  Lilly,  John  \\'.  Lynn, 
John  Louis,  Andrew  C.  Lynn,  John  Letter, 
James  G.  Lenhard,  ]\Iilton  F.  Lenhard, 
William  Alinerd,  James  }dinerd,  Xathan 
Alorgan,  Emanuel  ]\lartin,  Joseph  Sechrist, 
Samuel  Smiley,  Jonathan  Sheets,  Stephen 
Sanders,  John  A.  Sangston,  Jordan  Strosni- 
der,  Wilson  Scott,  John  Thompson,  Benja- 
min Taylor,  William  Vansickel,  Charles  A. 
^^'eltner,  George  Wymer,  Abner  Woods, 
^^'illiam  ^^'olf,  John  Williams,  James  H. 
^^'ynn,  John  ]\Iallery,  James  ^^'ilson,  Charles 
Yunger. 

COMPANY  K. 

Ofl^ccrs. 
Captains  :  H.  O.  Ludington  ;  Lieutenants  : 
Reason  Smurr,A.  J.  Gilmore,S.  L.McHenry, 
J  Dhn  T.  Campbell,  Wm.  F.  Campbell,  killed : 
S.  K.  Brown,  John  Colstock,  James  H.  Im- 
mel,  Oliver  Sproul,  Svlvanus  Heasson,  Wm. 
H.  Showman,  John  ]\L  ^loore,  Jacob  F.  !Mil- 
ler,  Zach.  Snvdcr,  Samuel  Grim,  Colson, 
Caughanour,  Daniel  ]\Iiller,  died  of  wounds ; 
Wm.  H.  ^lurphy ;  Corporals :  Louis  P.  Gib- 
son, James  H.  IMiller,  Samuel  Lister,  James 
C.  Bailey,  died ;  Sykes  Barnes,  John  C. 
Brown,  Henry  C.  Dean,  Francis  D.  ^lorri- 
son,  Isaac  Casscll. 

Prizvfcs. 
David  S.  Bailey,  Wm.  H.  Brown,  Archi- 
bald Boyd,  Lorenzo  D.  Boyd,  John  Boyd, 
Andrew  Boyd,  ^Matthew  Campbell,  Henry  F. 
Collins,  James  R.  Campbell,  John  Devan, 
David  Daniels,  Jonas  Dick,  Harrison  Dean, 
John  Dare,  James  Edwards,  Thomas  J.  Ed- 
wards, Isaac  Eichor,  Julius  R.  Elder,  John  B. 
Eichor,  Robinson  Elder,  Louis  Geireke,  Ja- 
cob W.  Grim,  John  C.  Grim,  Jeremiah  Groff, 


Simon  Grim,  Paul  Grim,  Jonathan  Grim, 
George  Grim,  Levi  Hauger,  Isaac  L.  Hall, 
George  H.  Hart,  Jeremiah  Hann,  George 
Pliles,  John  X.  Hough,  Elijah  Harbaugh, 
Richard  Hopkins,  John  Inks,  Samuel  H.  Im- 
mel,  Samuel  K.  Johnson,  Charles  Johnson, 
Ludwig  A.  Kimmel,  Henry  Keefer,  David 
Kerns,  Abraham  Kerns,.  Benjamin  Keefer, 
James  Kerns,  Charles  Lytic.  Isaac  O.  Lowes, 
James  Leonard,  Isaiah  D.  Lowrie,  Perry 
[Morrison,  Isaiah  ^^lorrison,  Thomas  ^lorri- 
son,  Amzi  ]\Iiller,  Harrison  ]\Iountain,  Ja- 
cob ]\Ic]Millen,  Samuel  Nicholson,  David 
Nicholson,  Barthel  New,  Josiah  Phillipi,  Ja- 
cob Phillipi,  James  Reynolds,  William  Rit- 
tenour.  John  Repport,  Paul  Rankin,  H. 
Romesburgh,  Leonard  Rowan,  Alexander 
Rankin,  James  Rowan,  Henry  L.  Ragger, 
Thomas  Stuch,  AMUiam  S.  Shaw,  George 
Sees,  Joseph  Stull,  Enoch  Solomon,  Charles 
Stull,  Isaiah  P.  Stull,  Benjamin  Taylor, 
Jeremiah  Taylor,  Isaiah  Tower,  Harrison 
Trump,  Levi  A'anticue,  Ephraim  \'anticue, 
John  \'aux,  \\'illiam  Whipkey,  Perry  B.  Wil- 
son, Samuel  Whipkey,  Thomas  Zebley,  Perry 
C.  Zebley. 

Uiiassigiicd  Mcii. 
Isaac     Adams,     Nelson     E.     Cady,     John 
Earnest,  Henry  Garrett,  Eli  Garrison. 

SECOXD   ARTILLERY. 


Ofnccrs. 
Captains :  Amzi  S.  Fuller,  commissioned 
licut.-col.,  iSgth  P.  Y.:  John  B.  Krepps ; 
Lieutenants :  Presley  Cannon,  killed ;  James 
H.  Springer,  Louis  Fisher,  died  ;  Peter  Heck, 
J.  H.  Guisinger,  Joseph  L.  Iredell  com.  capt. ; 
George  W.  \\'ebb,  com.  capt. ;  Charles  W. 
Rush,   James   B.   Darrell ;   Sergeants :   R.   L. 
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Dcbolt,  Meshach  Hyatt,  J.  G.  Draher,  Geo. 
N.  Provence,  Wm.  K.  Cooper,  T.  W.  L. 
Miller,  Samuel  Wilson,  Wm.  Harmony,  ]\Iiles 
Hand,  H.  T.  Davenport,  Thomas  Williams, 
John  W.  Gue,  Rezin  McBride,  Wm.  H.  Mar- 
tin, John  H.  Smith,  Wm.  H.  Cox,  L.  B.  Pear- 
cell,  killed;  Peter  ]\Iatson,  died;  Corporals: 
John  Rissell,  Harvey  Groff,  Robert  Agey, 
J(jhn  T.  Sangston,  John  T.  Johnson,  Henry 
B.  Wilcox,  Wm.  Haney,  James  E.  Alton,  J. 
B.  Everingham,  Charles  A.  Palmer,  E.  D. 
Sperry,  Nicholas  Miller,  W.  H.  Poundstone, 
Morris  Morris,  Oliver  Tate,  A.  J.  Hackett, 
Cyrus  Smith,  Daniel  Gibson,  Wm.  Funk,  B. 
F.  Davis.  Buglers  were  J.  R.  A.  Altman,  D. 
L.  Provence ;  artificers,  Andrew  J.  Todd, 
John  Mortimer,  Walter  Birch,  died  at  Ander- 
sonville ;  Samuel  Tressler,  died  of  wounds ; 
John  Rathbone,  died  at  Andersonville. 

Prizvfcs. 
Wm.  Amesburg,  James  B.  Abraham,  Wil- 
liam B.  Alton,  James  Andrews,  Joseph  Ash- 
baugh,  Bcnj.  P.  Anderson,  Thomas  B.  Abra- 
ham, Robert  Anderson,  John  P.  Altman, 
Jacob  Albright,  Thomas  Aflick,  Joseph  Al- 
bright, S.  Achenbach,  Jr.,  Geo.  W.  Anderson, 
Robert  B.  Austin,  Thomas  J.  Abraham,  Eph- 
raim  Barber,  James  T.  Black,  Charles  Blob, 
William  H.  Beddoes,  Jeremiah  Bruner,  An- 
drew S.  Barnes,  Martin  ]\I.  Barney,  Seth  C. 
Bowers,  John  E.  Brenberger,  James  D.  Bur- 
man,  William  H.  Brock,  William  H.  Barker 
Jackson  Brown,  John  Boyd,  James  C.  Brown 
Allen  Briner,  David  Baker,  Thomas  Buf- 
fington,  lienry  Black,  Jesse  D.  Bumworth 
J.  L.  Breckenridge,  Otho  Bayne,  George  E 
Bridger,  John  W.  Blowser,  Levi  Brenber- 
ger, Zaddock  Browntield.  Aaron  Back- 
man,  Henry  Brewer,  Johnson  E-  Bartley 
George   Bird,   James   G.   Bradley,   Joseph   J 


Bale,  John  Bird,  James  P.  Brock,  Sebastian 
Crago,  Joseph  L.  Caldwell,  Henry  C.  Conner, 
Charles  W.  Coates,  John  Core,  Patrick  Con- 
way, Robert  X.  Chew,  Peter  Cruse,  Andrew 
W.  Crawford,  ^^^  H.  Cunningham,  Samuel 
Chester,  Benjamin  F.  Conley,  H.  H.  Cim- 
ningham,  John  W.  Conley,  Abner  Conn,  Har- 
vey Coburn,  Peter  Clements,  Clark  Chew, 
Isaac  N.  Croft,  Owen  D.  Cruse,  George  W. 
Clabaugh,  Abraham  Cross,  John  Campbell, 
Josiah  Carter,  H.  Cunningham,  John  W. 
Chilson, Christopher  Coxe, Benjamin  F.  Cru- 
san,  Harnier  Denny,  Henry  Drake,  William 
Drake,  David  D.  Drake,  John  Dean,  Alex- 
ander T.  Dougherty,  Thomas  Dougherty, 
James  B.  Dunn,  Simon  Dunmire,  Jacob  Dan- 
iels, Jacob  jM.  Dean,  Andrew  Donaldson,  Da- 
vid T.  Ebbert,  Francis  J.  Engle,  WilHam  H. 
Everett,  Thomas  Everett,  John  H.  Easton, 
John  Evans,  Thomas  Ellsworth,  William  D. 
Eckert,  Israel  P.  Fallwood,  Francis  Fore- 
paugh,  George  F.  Funk,  Frederick  Friend, 
Andrew  J.  Farrier,  William  Gray,  George  W. 
Giles,  William  H.  Gormley,  John  Galvin, 
Brice  Gasnel,  Alfred  M.  Gooley,  Isaac  Griffin, 
Thomas  Gist,  James  Gray,  Alanson  Gregory, 
Benjamin  Grofif,  Norman  Green,  Robert 
Gardner,  Isaac  Groff,  Getson  Haney,  Ebene- 
zer  Huff,  John  Hunter,  Elijah  Hawk,  Henry 
Hiles,  Samuel  Hickle,  Churtean  Haug,  John 
Hilbert,  Jacob  Haas,  Thomas  Handsforth,  D. 
J.  Hemsicker,  Henry  Harrison,  George 
Humbcrtson,  George  R.  Held,  George  W. 
Hall,  Samuel  A.  Hall,  William  W.  Hartzell, 
Samuel  ^^'.  Hall,  Andrew  Hopkins,  William 
W.  Hoover,  John  W.  Holland,  James  J. 
Hook,  Pardon  C.  Hewitt,  WiUiam  Hathcock, 
Joshua  A.  Hart,  John  Hiles,  George  D.  Ha- 
zen,  James  H.  House,  William  Hockenbrock, 
Archibald  Hyatt,  J.  B.  Hockenbrock,  Daniel 
Hannen,  Samuel  Hefflcy,  James  Harvey,  Wil- 
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liam  Harvey,  John  G.  Hommell,  S.  J.  Helms, 
William  Hughes,  Samuel  Isler,  M.  j\I.  Ingra- 
ham,  Elijah  Johnson,  William  H.  Johnson, 
Samuel  Johnson,  James  Jordan,  Joseph 
Johnson,  Benjamin  Jones,  Abraham  Jacoby, 
James  ]\I.  Johnson,  Chester  Jacoby,  John 
Jackson,  Joseph  L.  Jackson.  Benjamin  F. 
James,  James  Johns,  Wesley  Johnston,  Rich- 
ard Johnson,  Frederick  Jenny,  John  W.  Jew- 
ell, Jacob  Kinsley,  Christian  Kinsley,  Charles 
Kleharley,  William  Keener,  John  Kirk,  Sam- 
uel Kirk,  Samuel  M.  Kealer,  IMonroe  Kuntz, 
John  Keener,  John  Kauf,  George  Kline,  Da- 
vid Kififer,  Alexander  Kankin,  James  Love, 
Christian  Lucius,  Jones  Lins,  L.  Z.  L.  Lin- 
tcn,  Charles  Linck,  John  Lobach,  William  S. 
Leonard,  Josiah  Luckey,  Henry  Leader, 
Robert  Leonard,  George  Laybranch,  James 
D.  Lawrence,  George  Muir,  Alex.  B.  IMahan, 
Joseph  Malone,  Thomas  W.  Malone,  Jona- 
than Moon,  John  Meekins,  Elisha  C.  :Mitch- 
ell,  David  Miller,  Christopher  Merner,  John 
H.  Marshall,  Stephen  Meredith,  William  Mel- 
son,  Benjamin  F.  Mackey,  David  Muir,  Belt- 
zer  ]Meese,  George  Miller,  Henry  Alenden, 
David  G.  Morris,  Alex.  Millener,  George  N. 
Meekins,  Newton  Mortland,  Charles  McCar- 
roll,  John  J\L  McDaniels,  Daniel  McPeck, 
Thomas  K.  McClane,  Wesley  V.  McKelvey, 
AVilliam  ^NIcKinney,  A.  McGlaughlin,  John 
]\IcCann,  James  T.  ^IcClane,  Richard  ]\Ic- 
Millen,  Charles  McCames,  T.  H.  McCormick, 
John  McDaniels,  Thomas  McRoberts,  Henry 
McMillen,  Daniel  McDaniels.  Jacob  Nori- 
gong,  Timothy  Nichols,  David  Numan, 
George  Nefif,  Adam  C.  Nutt,  George  W.  Nel- 
son, John  Neal,  John  "M.  Osterly,  Joshua 
Oyster,  John  G.  Oakes,  James  Oliphant,  Ca- 
leb O'Brien,  James  Powell,- x\ugustus  A.  Pal- 
mer, George  W.  Piffer,  ^Merrill  G.  Pingree, 
Jacob  H.  Peterson,  James  H.  Porter,  Peter 


M.  Poling,  William  Pearce,  Lorenzo  Pierce, 
William  M.  Peeler,  Wellington  Peeler, 
George  Pegg,  Josiah  H.  Passmore,  H.  W. 
Patton,  J.  W.  Pike,  A.  F.  Peterman,  David 
D.  Porter,  WiUiam  D.  Richardson,  Henry 
Rodney,  Aaron  Rugg,  Alex.  Rankin,  And.  J. 
Reed,  John  Ristine,  William  J.  Redman,  Da- 
vid Riggin,  Warwick  H.  Ross,  Robert  Ran- 
kin, John  H.  Richards,  William  Reedinger, 
Hamblin  C.  Rankin,  Jacob  Rathbone,  Wil- 
liam Reed,  Jeremiah  B.  Rodgers,  Francis 
Richley,  Thomas  Stanton,  James  E.  Gede- 
bottom,  John  R.  Stuart,  Joseph  W.  Swartz, 
William  H.  Showers,  Jacob  S.  Shaffer,  Wil- 
liam H.  Starner,  Elijah  L.  Shipley,  Robert 
Beaunvell,  James  R.  Sloan,  William  H.  Scott, 
Samuel  Sidell,  George  Shiver,  William  Ste- 
venson, William  Spotts,  Henry  C.  Shannon, 
Westall  P.  Shaffer,  James  Scannell,  S.  F. 
Sidebottom,  Samuel  W.  Shaffer,  George  W. 
Sampsell,  Joseph  Strider,  James  M.  Scott, 
William  Stroud,  John  Shepherd,  Thomas 
Saunders,  James  F.  Suter,  Andrew  J.  Stan- 
ton, John  S.  Showers,  John  Stevens,  James 
M.  Smith,  Robinson  Secrist,  George  W. 
Smithley,  Ellis  B.  Sharpneck,  Erasmus  Sal- 
yards,  William  S.  Show,  Everhart  Shipley, 
WilHam  Snyder,  John  Shroder,  William  B. 
Stewart,  Oliver  Troup,  William  Till,  Samuel 
Thomas,  George  W.  Topley,  Eli  Tannyhill, 
James  Tate,  James  Vare,  John  Vamdell, 
Richard  Vamdell,  Jacob  Whoolery,  William 
Wier,  Jacob  Winter,  William  Woodfall, 
Francis  \\'ood,  Joseph  B.  AVhite,  David  Wil- 
liams, F.  W.  Whaley,  David  Washabaugh, 
Llenry  H.  Wiggins,  Michael  Wirt,  Israel 
Wright,  John  Wilson,  Theodore  Wendell, 
Henry  H.  Wilson,  Alfred  Wolf,  David  White, 
Samuel  J.  Walker.  S.  A.  Warburton,  Samuel 
Williams,  M.  B.  Westley,  James  ]\L  Wood, 
William  Young. 
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ONE    HUXDRED   AXD    SIXTEEXTH    REGIMEXT. 
COMPANY  K 

Officers. 
Captains :  John  O'Xeill,  John  R.  Wekner ; 
Lieutenants:  Patrick  Casey,  died  of  wounds; 
James  D.  Cope,  com.  capt. ;  Bernard  Lough- 
ery,  Zadoc  B.  Springer;  Sergeants:  James  E. 
JolHffe,  E.  K.  Crathamel,  S.  A.  Clear,  W.  H. 
Semboner,  James  CoHins,  Alex.  Chisholm, 
Edward  Pence,  died  of  wounds ;  Thomas  P. 
Crown,  Joseph  Shaker,  Daniel  Root,  killed; 
Wm.  H.  Tysell;  Corporals:  S.  B.  Becket, 
Lloyd  Patterson,  Andrew  J.  Seese,  Geo.  W. 
Ganoe,  Wm.  H.  Xycum,  Eph  Keim.  Geo. 
J.  Cruise,  T.  M.  Inery,  Robt.  J.  Brownfield, 
died  of  wounds ;  Thomas  Wallace,  Eugene  j 
Brady,  ^l.  J.  McKenna,  Geo.  P.  Snyder, 
Charles  ^McGlaughlin,  John  Remanter,  Jo- 
seph Hudson,  killed.  ^^lusicians  were  Dan- 
iel Rodgers  and  Geo.  Allen. 

Priz-ah-s. 
Jacob  AUaman,  Robert  Allingham,  Albert 
W.  Bolen,  John  H.  Bagshaw,  Andrew  J. 
Bailes,  Wm.  P.  Bricker.  Parkes  A.  Boyd,  C. 
Burkholder.  Henry  J.  Bell,  John  C.  Boylan, 
Thomas  Barker,  Albert  S.  Bishop.  John 
Burns,  Charles  Berrell,  Morris  Bibbs,  Oliver 
Brooks,  Alfred  Blair.  Jr. ;  John  Campbell, 
Daniel  Chisholm,  John  W.  Chalfant,  William 
A.  Conn,  Michael  Clemmer,  James  Cava- 
naugh,  Bernard  Coffey.  Hezekiah  Dean. 
Wm.  H.  Ditmore,  Stephen  H.  Dean,  Edward 
Dougherty,  Hugh  Duming,  John  Davis, 
Thomas  Edwards,  Emanuel  Elsinger,  Mi- 
chael Fisher.  Albert  Frazier,  Peter  Finegan, 
John  Farrell,  Levi  Gilmore,  Robert  Glen- 
denning.  Martin  Gallagher.  Thomas  Garoh, 
Charles  Green,  John  Hart.  Henry  Hall,  Wil- 
liam Hagar,  John  R.   Hayden.   George  W. 


Hayan,  Wm.  Hall,  Joseph  J.  Haynan,  John 
Haus,  Scott  Hutchinson,  Abraham  Hall, 
John  J.  Hall,  William  Hanlon,  Michael  Hu- 
key,  Wm.  Horner,  James  Harr,  James 
Hughes  John  H.  Inks,  Joseph  A.  Jordan, 
Francis  James,  John  Kearns,  W.  S.  Killgore, 
George  Kunkle,  James  L.  King.  Daniel 
King,  Ehas  Lehman,  John  W.  Luckey, 
Joshua  Luckey,  Charles  Long,  James  Long, 
James  Logue,  Daniel  Logue,  William  Leis- 
ter, James  ^lurray,  John  D.  ^vlallory,  John 
Moore,  Ross  Morrison,  Jacob  Maust,  John 
]Martin,  Joseph  ^Merrick,  John  H.  Munson, 
Henry  INlahaffey,  George  H.  :\Iiles,  John  :\lc- 
Donold,  John  McCuen,  Richard  S.  McClean, 
Andrew  I^IcDowell.  John  Mcllhenny.  Thomas 
McEadden,  Wm.  INIcGiveney,  Hugh  ]^Ic\'ey, 
Hugh  McGinty,  Henry  O'Xeal,  Thomas 
CV'Brien,  William  O'Brien,  John  O'Brien, 
John  T.  Ottara,  James  Oliver,  Jacob  Pretty- 
man.  John  Powers.  Edward  Price.  James 
Ouinn,  Isaac  L.  Ryan,  John  Ryan,  David  J. 
Rifle,  INIilton  Rathbun,  Robert  Roe,  Simeon 
Samprell.  Edmund  Savage,  William  D  Ship- 
ley, James  Smith,  Joseph  J.  Smith,  John  W. 
Smith,  Daniel  Sickles.  John  Sweeney,  Mi- 
chael Sweeney,  John  Sheean,  Jonathan 
Sheets,  John  Toner,  Benjamin  Taylor,  John 
Tiernan,  Jr. :  Thomas  Thorndell,  Patrick  Pul- 
ley, Egbert  Townsend,  Edward  Tracy,  Ed- 
Avard  ^\^  Torbert,  Xewton  Umble,  Warren 
Whitaker,  WiUiam  Woolery,  Thomas  B. 
Wilhams,  Aaron  S.  Watson.  John  Wilson, 
V^ilham  A.  Wallace,  Thomas  Wilson,  John 
Wallace.  Thomas  Wilkinson,  John  W. 
Wood,  Charles  Yauger. 

U)iassigiicd  Moi. 

Thomas    Agan.    John  W.    Aukins,    John 

Eronson.    John    Brown,  Michael    Dugman, 

Lewis     Geggus,    Simon  Gallagher,    Henry 


fo-^^l?A    ^,    S/Z/^r^ 
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Hammer,  Zach  AlcCormick,  Benjamin  Wan- 
del. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-SECOND  REGIMENT. 


COMPANY  H. 


Officer. 


Captains  :  Joshua  M.  Dushane  ;  Lieuten- 
ants: Daniel  W.  Dull,  Geo.  H.  Collins, 
killed ;  Isaac  Francis,  died  of  wounds ;  Hugh 
Cameron ;  Sergeants :  Joseph  F.  Forrey, 
Wm.  F.  Kurtz,  killed;  Samuel  Wilson,  John 
V.  Stouffer,  James  X.  Walter,  D.  B.  Hood, 
S.  H.  Dull,  Robinson  Balsley,  Joseph  R. 
Brown,  Joseph  Balsley,  died  of  wounds ; 
Wm.  Whaley,  died  of  wounds ;  Romanus 
Dull,  died  at  Richmond ;  Corporals :  Fred. 
Shearer,  James  D.  Connell,  James  Miles, 
Levi  Firestone,  Strickler  Demuth,  Richard 
Evans,  Wm.  Helms,  Edward  T.  White,  Wm. 
H.  Shaw,  Abraham  Eicher,  Henry  Kurtz, 
Winfield  S.  Hood,  Josiah  R.  Balsley,  killed ; 
David  R.  Gallatin. 

Privates. 

Jacob  Artis,  William  A.  Artis,  William 
Artis,  David  Balsley,  David  Bingham,  Hu- 
sing  Cooper,  Alex.  Collins,  Jacob  Clark,  Jo- 
seph Coughman,  Thaddeus  Cunningham, 
Jam.es  Cooley,  Walter  Dull,  Stewart  Durbin, 
John  W.  Eaglen,  John  C.  Francis,  Hawkins 
Firestone,  Leroy  W.  Freeman,  Gibson 
Helms,  Garrett  Hall,  Samuel  Heffley,  Josiah 
Hodge,  William  H.  Harvey,  Joshua  M.  Hart, 
Jesse  Ingraham,  Lloyd  Johnson,  Joseph  N. 
Johnston,  John  H.  Kern,  Singleton  Kimmel, 
Alexander  Koorer,  Isaac  Kerr,  Henry 
Loughrey,  John  Loughrey,  Leonard  May, 
John  Milts,  William  Miller,  Frederick  Mar- 
tin, Nathan  W.  Morris,  Robert  McLaughlin, 
Henry  Nicholson,  Jacob  Ober,  William  H. 


Porter,  John  Rowen,  William  Ritenour,  Con- 
rad F.  Rist,  Jeremiah  Ritenour,  Matthew 
Robbins,  Gabriel  Rugg,  Levi  Stoner,  William 
H.  Sheppard,  William  Shirley,  Jacob  Saylor, 
John  B.  Stouffer,  L.  W.  Shallenberger,  Clay- 
ton Vance,  William  Williams,  Charles  H. 
Whitley,  Jacob  O.  Walker,  William  H.  Whip- 
key. 

FOURTEENTH    CAVALRY. 
COMPANY  E. 

Officers. 

Captains :  Zadock  Walker,  James  L.  Kel- 
Icy;  Lieutenants:  T.  R.  Torrence,  J.  H.  By- 
ers,  J.  B.  McGlaughlin,  Thomas  P.  Walker ; 
Sergeants;  Wm.  M.  McNutt,  Wm.  Parkhill, 
Joseph  A.  Ripple,  com.  ist  lieut. ;  B.  F. 
Townsend,  com.  2d  lieut.;  Henry  Page,  J.  D. 
Felmly,  D.  B.  Gillchrist,  D.  J.  Armstrong, 
John  McXary,  James  J.  Rankin,  Joseph 
Houk,  Joseph  Hughes,  B.  F.  Hoopes, 
Charles  Townsend,  H.  R.  Brenneman,  Jon. 
C.  Knight,  Wm.  H.  Strickley,  James  A.  Wil- 
son, Joseph  Herwick,  James  N.  Tatem,  John 
R.  Fisher;  Corporals:  J.  H.  McElhore,  A.  P. 
Wilson,  Robert  Johnston,  James  W.  Shafifer, 
Henry  F.  Russell,  Samuel  M.  Kennedy,  B. 
F.  McCreight,  Joseph  S.  Fry,  M.  M.  Darr, 
Wm.  Smith,  J.  C.  Dewoody,  Jonas  C.  Gil- 
more,  Geo.  Hensell,  J.  C.  Strickler,  died; 
John  Craig,  died  at  Richmond;  Wm.  H. 
White,  killed.  Bugler  was  John  F.  Gruber; 
blacksmiths,  H.  H.  Morrison,  John  Walker; 
farrier,  Robert  M.  Smith,  and  saddler,  An- 
drew B.  Davis. 

Priz'atcs. 
Daniel  J.  Allen,  George  Allshouse,  William 
Allshouse,  James   Allison,   Daniel   B.  Allen, 
John  Aul,  John  S.  Aultman,  George  Bothell, 
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David  C.  Botliell,  Alex.  Ballentine,  Orlando 
B.  Burdick,  John  Byers,  Elijah  Bailey,  Her- 
mann Buhl,  Samviel  Bostick,  Adam  Blinn, 
Aaron  Broad,  Wm.  Bolsinger,  Franklin  Big- 
ham,  David  A.  Byers,  Abraham  H.  Bute, 
John  F.  Bowser,  Andrew  Berry,  Christian 
Blinn,  Andrew  Barnhart,  Joseph  Barnhart, 
George  C.  Bidwell,  George  W.  Betts,  John 
Brown,  David  Bowman,  Eli  Brooks,  William 
Barnhart,  Frederick  Byers,  John  Bauer, 
James  Boyce,  Peter  Grouse,  James  Cain, 
John  A.  Caldwell,  George  W.  Critzer,  Peter 
S.  Carothers,  Joseph  H.  Cox,  Andrew  Crise, 
Jasper  B.  Comstock,  James  Conroy,  John 
Conn,  Eli  Crawford,  T.  S.  Cumberland,  James 
Cook,  James  Campbell,  John  Cougherty, 
Wm.  F.  Dexter,  Ebenezer  Daniels,  James 
Dugan,  Jeremiah  Dillen,  Christian  Emmel, 
James  A.  Edmondson,  William  Fussell,  Reu- 
ben Farren,  Samuel  C.  Fosten,  Solomon  W. 
Flowers,  Perry  Graham,  George  W.  Geary, 
WilHam  Golden,  Frederick  Grupp,  B.  Gal- 
lagher, Joseph  D.  Gibson,  William  Gilliland, 
Sarax  Gibson,  Edward  Gunion,  Anthony 
Haney,  Patrick  Hogan,  Milton  Hepler,  W.  G. 
Heffelfinger,  Lamont  D.  B.  Hill,  Michael 
Havill,  John  Hazen,  Socrates  Hill,  David 
Houk,  Henry  Hart,  Stephen  A.  Hunter, 
Solomon  W.  Hayes,  David  Hartz,  John  Ir- 
win, Samuel  H.  Imel,  Samuel  Johnston, 
Simeon  Johnston,  William  Johnston,  John 
Kerr,  John  Keener,  Andrew  Kidd,  William 
Kelly,  Jacob  Klink,  Richard  A.  King,  Elias  S. 
Lavan,  George  F.  Luther,  Lewis  Lowry, 
Gann  Linton,  Thomas  Lowe,  Reuben  Lane, 
William  M.  Lewis,  Philip  Landis,  Jacob 
I^antz,  Daniel  Laughery,  John  A.  Lee, 
David  Lafellet,  Thomas  J.  Miguels,  Svlves- 
ter  Morton,  Jacob  K.  Mitchell,  Daniel  Mur- 
ray, Frederick  C.  Muller,  William  Michaels, 
John  L.  Merrills,  Samuel  Maxwell,  James 
Miller,  Emanuel  Martin,  John  Moore,  Rich- 


ard Morrison,  Leander  Miller,  Lewis  A. 
Metts,  James  McCauslen,  Wm.  H.  Mclntyre, 
Joseph  McGregor,  James  McCorkle,  Joseph 
McDaniels,  Robert  L.  McGinnis,  Daniel  Neil, 
Andrew  L.  Nutts,  Benjamin  Nuzum,  Wm. 
R.  Patterson,  John  Powell,  James  Ritchie, 
Jacob  Riggle,  Samuel  Riggle,  Augustus 
Raul,  William  H.  Repine,  William  Robinson, 
Joseph  Robinson,  John  Robinson,  Seth 
R'feby,  John  S.  Reagan,  Harrison  Ringer, 
John  J.  Rayrer,  George  Rohlar,  William 
Reedy,  Allen  Stewart,  Abraham  Shaffer, 
George  W.  Shaffer,  FrankUn  Shaffer,  David 
vS.  Sherrard,  Henry  Smail,  William  B.  Shaum, 
James  H.  Steffey,  Martin  T.  Smith,  Augus- 
tus Spence,  L'riah  Shefler,  Fred.  N.  Speel- 
man,  Isaac  Stewart,  Daniel  J.  Speelman,  Ja- 
cob D.  Stickle,  William  H.  Shaffer,  Abraham 
P.  Shaffer,  Hugh  H.  Smiley,  Adam  Swagger, 
Richard  Swagger,  Samuel  Shook,  Richard 
Stapleton,  Henry  C.  Scott,  Joseph  T.  Shrum, 
C.  A.  Templeton,  John  S.  Thompson,  Hugh 
Townsend,  George  Thompson,  Allen  Tatem, 
James  Tingley,  Samuel  Tingley,  Thomas 
Turner,  Andrew  W'issinger,  Isaac  W. 
Woods,  Peter  Whitemire,  Stephen  Whetzel, 
David  Wilson,  Henry  Winters,  Ansell  G. 
West,  David  Welch,  Samuel  White,  Solomon 
Whipkey,  James  Wallace,  Abraham  Walker, 
Christopher  Tockey,  Samuel  Zebley. 

COMPANY   E. 

Officers. 

Captains :  Ashbel  F.  Duncan,  died  of 
wounds;  Geo.  H.  North,  Samuel  D.  Hazlett; 
Lieutenants :  James  M.  Hustead,  A.  G.  Ha- 
gue, H.  B.  Hagy,  John  W.  Barclay;  Ser- 
geants: Evan  R.  Davis,  George  J.  Miller, 
Geo.  J.  Keener,  J.  W.  Shryock,  Benj.  E.  Rob- 
inson, Eli  H.  Titus,  A.  W.  Swaney,  R.  L.  Gal- 
breith,  Alex.  English,  James  M.  Nobers,  Wm. 
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T.  Edward,  Peter  B.  Brown,  Thomas  H. 
Banks,  Lewis  Hazlett,  S.  AI.  Thompson, 
Wartman  Davis,  O.  W.  Core,  A.  L.  Osborn, 
Andrew  Core,  Wm.  Robinson,  J.  W.  Mc- 
Cloy,  Fred.  Eisenlager,  Wm.  Abraham,  died ; 
Corporals :  Johnston  Matthews,  Levi  Camp- 
bell, Wm.  V.  Beaman,  Amos  Pfabe,  Wm.  B. 
Matthews,  Henry  Skyles,  Joseph  W.  Linton, 
David  L.  Wilson,  R.  E.  Pastorius,  Wm.  J. 
Stewart,  James  M.  Neil,  Henry  AL  Hayden, 
J.  C.  Pastorius,  Benj.  Launtz,  B.  S.  Robin- 
son, Samuel  H.  Brown,  Geo.  W.  Arrison, 
J.  J.  Gruver,  Joseph  C.  Curry,  F.  M.  Smith. 
Bugler  was  Isaac  H.  Hall;  blacksmith:  Rob- 
ert Porter;  farriers,  John  M.  Brown,  N.  L. 
Walters,  James  A.  Pratt,  and  saddlers,  Jon. 
Grinder,  Albert  Sheets. 

Prk'afcs. 

Samuel  Artist,  George  W.  Artist,  James  H. 
Acklin,  Charles  Allen,  Joseph  Aston,  Elijah 
Artist,  Oliver  Abel,  John  H.  Allison,  Robert 
Atchison,  Harvey  C.  Boyd,  Eli  Black,  Corby 
Barrackman,  George  W.  Brooks,  John  W. 
Beatty,  John  C.  Brown,  John  Butler,  Cald- 
well G.  Byers,  Milton  Barmore,  Samuel  Bliss, 
John  Bell,  A.  D.  Brownfield,  James  W.  Bun- 
ner,  John  A.  Brown,  Isaac  Bouch,  Luther 
Bromfield,  John  C.  Brown,  George  W.  Bow- 
ers, Thomas  H.  Bower,  Henry  C.  Blaney, 
Joseph  Biglow,  Samuel  Baker,  William  C. 
Blaney,  William  F.  Baulton,  George  Bow- 
man, Daniel  Crise,  Edward  Camp,  John  J. 
Conn,  George  W.  Cover,  George  W.  Crooks, 
Samuel  A.  Conn,  Jacob  Conn,  Elias  Carey, 
Conrad  Cramer,  John  Cain,  Charles  H. 
Comer,  John  W.  Crotts,  Elijah  Coleman, 
Daniel  Casey,  Archibald  Clarke,  Robert  B. 
Creeks,  John  Deets,  Henry  Dean,  Jonathan 
Dunlap,  Otho  Darr,  Joseph  E.  Delliner,  John 
F.  Darrell,  James  W.  Dougherty,  W.  C.  Deg- 
mond,  Samuel  E.  Davis,  Lewis  Davis,  Sam- 


uel C.  Dunbar,  Robert  Dinsmore,  John  A. 
Dehaven,  F.  H.  Duncan,  David  Dore,  Alonzo 

A.  Everly,  Michael  Emerie,  William  Epley, 
William  Erley,  Benjamin  Fogg,  Henry  C. 
Fowler,  Jasper  C.  Fox,  Amos  M.  Frock, 
Jacob  Farr,  John  W.  Gillen,  John  C.  Green, 
Ashbel  F.  Green,  Lewis  Gaskell,  David  Gar- 
rison, George  Garrison,  Charles  Galbraith, 
Matthew  N.  Greer,  Joseph  W.  Green,  More- 
land  Gribble,  Michael  Howton,  James  M. 
Harrison,  David  Heisner,  George  Hays,  Wil- 
liam Hankton,  Ethelbert  O.  Hickle,  Aaron 

B.  Hickle,  Thomas  H.  Hill,  William  Hopton, 
Richard  Hill,  Jacob  Hull,  James  C.  Huhm, 
John  Harvey,  Levi  Hays,  Philip  G.  Hughes, 
William  Hiles,  John  M.  Hartman,  Andrew 
Humbert,  Robert  M.  Harvey,  William  Irwin, 
Nicholas  Iseman,  James  S.  Jack,  Thomas 
Johnston,  William  J.  Janes,  James  W.  Janes, 
William  Jaco,  Adrian  Johnston,  Daniel  D. 
Ktpple,  Josiah  Kiskaden,  Joseph  Kennison, 
Robert  L.  Keener,  Henry  C.  Keys,  William 
Lago,  James  Lockwood,  John  H.  Lynch, 
Charles  Ludwig,  Noah  Lape,  James  W.  D. 
Lowe,  Andrew  P.  Loughry,  Andrew  J.  Ma- 
larky,  James  W.  Malone,  Abraham  B.  Maurt, 
M.  D.  Mercer,  Alpheus  Maple,  Street  F. 
Marsteller,  William  Mallaby,  Harvey  Mon- 
teith,  Elijah  Myers,  Thomas  Martin,  Lewis 
R.Mechling,  Reason  Moore,  William  Mauler, 
Josiah  Mitchell,  William  V.  Mayfield,  Reese 
J.  Mosier,  Andrew  J.  Martin,  Charles  A. 
Mesterget,  David  R.  Means,  Joseph  Miller, 
Samuel  McCarty,  John  F.  McCarty,  Joseph 
McCormick,  Alexander  McLain,  James  Mc- 
Donald, Isaac  H.  Neff,  William  T.  Neal,  Isa- 
iah H.  Ollinger,  Hugh  O'Neil,  Wilkins  W. 
Osborn,  Henry  M.  Osborn,  Charles  O'Neil, 
John  W.  O'Neil,  Isaac  B.  Osborn,  Adolph 
Provance,  Oliver  Parker,  Henry  H.  Pound- 
stone,  Thomas  H.  Pearson,  Edward  F.  Pugh, 
Ashbel  F.  Pratt,  James  K.  Provance,  John 
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Pastorious,  Isaac  Pratt,  James  W.  Pastorius, 
John  Recht,  George  W.  Reep,  David  Rum- 
baugh,  George  W..  Rogers,  Perry  Robins, 
Thomas  S.  Rector,  Alexander  Rush,  John  C. 
Ruble,  John  Rodgers,  Albert  H.  Rea,  John 
Rumble,  Franklin  Richard,  Wilbur  F. 
Ritchie,  John  Robinson,  Otho  M.  Rhodes, 
Elmer  Snyder,  H.  Schiveiertering,  Adam  W. 
Snyder,  Isaac  D.  Seese,  Henry  Sherer,  Wil- 
liam Sturgeon,  Wm.  M.  C.  K.  Smith,  George 
W.  Shuff,  Jeremiah  Stewart,  Samuel  M.  Si- 
monton,  Clark  R.  Stoner,  Gottlieb  Sterner, 
John  H.  Simpson,  ]\Iatthew  Sheridan,  John 
Sutton,  Estep  Smith,  Joseph  M.  Sangston, 
James  S.  Saunders,  Winfield  S.  Shepard,  Wil- 
liam Snow,  George  W.  Stewart,  Alpheus 
Swearingen,  Edward  Seiberts,  William  M. 
Stone,  Woodbury  Smith,  Arthur  Stevens, 
Martin  Stoner,  Philip  Troutman,  John 
Thompson,  Benjamin  F  .  Tobin,  And.  J. 
Thompson,  Robert  Thompson,  Thomas  I\I. 
Williamson,  Alpheus  \\'oody,  Henry  K. 
Ward,  Thomas  Williams,  John  Williams, 
Morgan  B.  Wilcox,  Daniel  Walters,  John  M. 
Weltner,  Samuel  Whetsler,  John  Weaver, 
Thomas  B.  Walker,  Benjamin  Woody,  Wil- 
liam H.  Younkers,  William  F.  Young, 
Jcimes  W.  Yager,  Uriah  T.  Young. 

COMPANY  F. 

Omccrs. 

Captains :  Calvin  Springer,  James  J.  Jack- 
son, J.  S.  Schoonmaker,  C.  W.  E.  Welty ; 
Lieutenants :  John  H.  Nesmith,  Wm.  H.  Col- 
ling, N.  E.  Huntsman,  ]M.  H.  McCormick; 
Sergeants:  Jordan  'M.  Xesmith,  James  H. 
Nesmith,  Jesse  F.  Core,  John  J.  Hertzog, 
Clark  ^IcLaughlin,  Daniel  W.  Dull,  B.  F. 
Siple,  Samuel  'M.  Kerr,  Aaron  T .  Crow, 
John  jNI.  Holmes ;  Corporals :  Jon.  Boyd, 
Wm.  Dull,  J.  A.  Mikesell,  Wm.  Stull,  Joseph 


E.  Richey,  John  Fleming,  S.  A.  Bryson, 
Robert  Hazlett,  H.  C.  Inglis,  Harry  Prophet, 
S.  B.  Hart,  Herman  Detrick,  Theo.  ^^lon- 
dollc,  David  McKinney.  Buglers  were  Jacob 
Aurell,  John  G.  Hart ;"  blacksmith,  Abner  S. 
Roberts ;  farriers,  Michael  Frick,  Anderson 
]\Iinerd,  and  saddler,  Hugh  C.  Brown. 

Privates. 

Francis  S.  Altman,  Frank  Abel,  David 
Brooks,  Daniel  Brooks,  Lewis  D~  Buzzard, 
Samuel  R.  Banks,  George  W.  Bowie,  Henry 
Burns,  John  Baker,  John  Ball,  Edward  M. 
Brynon,  Isaac  Balsinger,  Allen  Bryner,  An- 
drew Brobst,  John  Bierworth,  Wm.  Brown- 
ficld,  George  W.  Burner,  Joseph  C.  Brady, 
T.  J.  Buner,  Judson  Bodkins,  W.  M.  Burchi- 
iial,  John  C.  Burner,  Wm.  T.  Bumer,  Samuel 
Bumsworth,  James  K.  Burgess,  James  Brad- 
die,  T.  AI.  Clelland,  G.  W.  Campbell,  John 
Cain,  Ewing  Christopher,  John  C.  Core,  John 

C.  Cartin,  Francis  Carney,  Andrew  Cooper, 
Patrick  B.  Cooley,  John  Collins,  Andrew  E. 
Collins,  Andrew  Dodson,  Stewart  Durban, 
Thomas  Dougherty,  Abraliam  Evans,  John 
A.  Early,  A.  H.  Eshenbaugh,  Thomas  W. 
Elliott,  David  Emerson,  David  T.  Fry,  Wm. 

A.  Fleming,  James  Frazier,  Wm.  H.  Fry, 
Nicholas  Frishcom,  F.  M.  Fleming,  James 
Dougherty,  William  A.  Evans,  Philip  Fred- 
erick, Allison  Freeman,  Edmund  Federer, 
James  A.  George,  Richard  German,  Henry 

D.  Gilmore,  Leopold  Gross,  George  P. 
Green,  Levi  Goodwin,  Wm.  B.  Gowl,  John 
Gardner,  Eckhart  Plouk,  Jacob  Houk,  Willis 

B.  Harbaugh,  Isaac  R.  Houk,  Henry  Hair, 
John  Hand,  :\Iiles  Hand,  Edward  S.  Hayden, 
Reuben  Houk,  Alanson  Hudson,  David  L. 
Hall,  Abraham  Hill,  Jacob  Hill,  Alexander 
Hager,  Fred.  M.  Hicks,  John  M.  Hackett, 
JMitchell  Hamil,  James  Hagan,  Andrew  Hall, 
Robert     HamiUon,     Jesse     Hall,     Thomas 


"^^^-: 
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Hughes,  Peter  Ingles,  Samuel  Ingles,  Peter 
K.  Johnson,  John  Johnson,  William  James, 
Joseph  Johnson,  Wm.  Kirkwood,  Butler  Kis- 
singer, James  W.  Kenan,  John  Keiser,  W.  H. 
Kent,  Jacob  Leonard,  Valorius  Lilly,  Abra- 
ham Liston,  David  La£ferty,  Matthias  Lilly, 
James  W.  Luellan,  Wm.  F.  Leech,  Wm.  C. 
Leasty,  Andrew  Lancaster,  David  Leech, 
John  Lowrie,  Jacob  Lowrie,  Noah  Lape, 
Lucius  S.  ^Marten,  Wm.  B.  Mitchell,  Peter 
Mitchell,  James  H.  [Morrison,  Frederick  R. 
Martin,  ^Michael  C.  IMonroe,  Conrad  Myers, 
John  Morrow,  George  ]\Iiller,  Zachariah 
Moon,  Joseph  Miller,  Harry  L.  Maple,  Ever- 
ett Meyers,  Curtis  McOuillian,  Wm.  A.  Mc- 
Dowell. [Matthew  S.  McGarvey,  Francis  Mc- 
Henry,  John  B.  McMullen,  Robert  P.  Mc- 
Clellan,  Wm.  McCloskey,  John  Neeman,  Jo- 
seph 'M.  dinger,  James  W.  Orr,  Andrew 
Ochnes,  George  D.  Peterman,  [Martin  Peter- 
man,  J.  W.  Poundstone,  Wm.  H.  Parker, 
Bliss  Palmer,  John  H.  Preston,  Jimp  S.  Pat- 
terson, Joseph  Rowen,  David  Rowen,  John  ' 
Rutlege,  John  Richards,  George  Reshel,  John 
Rhoe,  Absalom  Riggle,  David  J.  Roberts, 
Joseph  Randolph,  Newton  D.  Shannon, 
William  Snyder,  Henry  Shafifer,  Jacob  Siple, 
Jr. ;  Amos  Sybert,  Sylvester  C.  Skinner, 
James  Staunton.  Philip  Smalley,  Wm.  M. 
Shimp,  Samuel  Sidebottom,  Cyrus  B.  Sar- 
gent, John  Skelly,  [Matthew  Silks,  George 
Smith,  Archibald  Skyles,  Adam  Speiker, 
J.tmes  Sherry,  H.  F.  Smallwood,  Lafayette 
Salisbury.  Jonathan  Sheetz,  Daniel  Soverns, 
John  C.  Stares,  John  Shepler,  James  Stock- 
dill,  John  Seybold,  Scott  Sprague,  John  Seip, 
Alexander  Tarr,  Joseph  Toy,  Henry  Turney, 
Job  Thorp,  George  W.  Taylor,  Andrew 
Thorp,  Jacob  Tressler,  Wm.  Tibbs,  Wm. 
A'ansickle,  Joseph  A.  Wott,  Wallace  Watter- 
son,  Charles  Wamer,  William  Warrick,  [Mat- 


thew Wilson,  Alpheus  Wilson,  John  Wannan, 
David  C.  Winders,  George  Wygold,  Martin 
Wygold,  Frank  Woodsides,  Isaiah  Wilson, 
S.  P.  Waltonbaugh,  James  Williams,  William 
Willy,  William  Woods,  Joel  T.  Woods, 
George  W.  Zinn. 

SIXTEENTH    CAVALRY. 
COMPANY   B. 

Officers. 
Captains :  John  T.  Hurst,  Robert  W.  Mc- 
Dowell, Henry  H.  Oliphant,  George  W. 
Brooks ;  Lieutenants :  Michael  Cannon, 
Samuel  Thompson,  Wm.  M.  Everhart,  brevet 
capt.,  Henry  Schively ;  Sergeants :  James 
Rawl,  Wm.  A.  McDowell,  Wm.  H.  Hagans, 
Isaac  P.  Everhart,  Wm.  F.  Walter,  James  E. 
Easton,  Wm.  Wood,  A.  F.  Foutch,  John 
Dugan,  Jon.  Cable,  Henry  F.  Blair,  Ezekiel 
Thomas,  Andrew  Brink,  Henry  A.  Fisher, 
Alonzo  Crippin,  Jere.  B.  Foulke,  B.  F. 
Harris,  Thomas  Ething,  Nathan  Smith,  Wm. 
Colvin,  Samuel  L.  Brown,  Joseph  R.  Brooks ; 
Corporals :  Jonas  Edinfield,  Jacob  Wynn, 
Geo.  Lupfer,  Lewis  O'Connell,  J.  M.  Q. 
Smith,  James  A.  McCormick,  Charles  A. 
Bailey,  Edgar  A.  Dunham,  Joseph  R.  Norris 
Joseph  N.  Lewis,  Geo.  W.  Palmer,  A.  G. 
Dougherty,  Tobias  J.  Coil,  died,  Allen  Barri- 
clow,  died,  Nathan  Perden,  died,  Alex. 
Brown,  died,  A.  J.  Purdy,  Geo.  W.  Gilmore, 
John  B.  Mayhorn,  J.  D.  Dixon,  Jacob  F. 
Mauk,  John  W.  Lewis,  Nicholas  Dick,  John 
Colvin,  Robert  Foster.  Buglers  were :  Jon. 
D.  JMoyer,  Wm.  Stapleton;  blacksmiths, 
Robert  H.  Haines,  Harrison  Cox,  John  Kell ; 
farriers :  J.  [M.  Glotfelty,  Samuel  Betts ;  and 
saddlers,  Geo.  W.  Hagan  and  Daniel  E. 
Whetsel. 
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Privates. 

Alfred  T.  Augustine,  Reuben  G.  Altman, 
James  Anderson,  Amos  Abby,  Thomas  J. 
Archer,  Lewis  Andrews,  George  Butler, 
Archibald  Bird,  Edward  Barr,  Ambrose  J. 
Binacle,  Henry  Baylor,  James  Barneard,  John 
Balky,  John  Beans,  Zephaniah  B.  Bane, 
Henry  W.  Beeson,  George  Browneller,  Al- 
bert W.  Bohlen,  George  Barricklow,  George 
Brooks,  Henry  H.  Beeson,  William  Brooks, 
Leander  Buttermore,  John  Bundorf,  Russell 
Bush,  Thomas  Bowel,  James  Brown,  George 
W.  Campbell,  James  Casey,  Thomas  Canfield, 
Wm.  J.  Confer,  Simon  T.  Culver,  Stewart 
Christopher,  George  B.  Craft,  James  L. 
Cook,  Charles  G.  Campbell,  George  B.  Can- 
field,  David  Carver,  John  Deter,  George 
Deter,  Gabriel  Derr,  George  S.  Dart,  Peter 
Drew,  Abraham  Dunham,  Edward  Delaney, 
Henry  Dick,  Benjamin  Dick,  Jeremiah  Dufif, 
William  H.  Deibert,  George  Ecknard,  Elijah 
Ellenberger,  John  S.  Etling,  James  Flannary, 
John  Fields,  Edward  Fox,  George  Featners, 
David  Fetz,  Levi  Francis,  Lazarus  K.  Foulke, 
James  Fleming,  John  Fulton,  Isaac  P.  Fos- 
ter, Samuel  G.  Fulmer,  Peter  J.  Gallagher, 
Henry  Garrett,  Andrew  J.  Gordon,  Jonathan 
Gans,  James  Gaddis,  Cookson  D.  Green,  Jo- 
seph Glassburn,  Peter  C.  Grimm,  Joseph 
Grimm,  Henry  Grimm,  Valentine  Hecknor, 
John  Hall,  David  M.  Hand,  Henry  P.  Horn, 
Irvin  S.  Harkness,  William  Hall,  Jacob 
Helsel,  Hatfield  Hayden,  John  Herberger, 
S.  Higginbotham,  Daniel  Ives,  William  G. 
Jenkins,  William  H.  Jordan,  Frederick  John- 
ston, Benj.  F.  Johnston,  Alfred  M.  Kincell, 
Hiram  Kimmell,  David  J.  Karchner,  Jacob 
Kessler,  Charles  Katz,  Henry  King,  George 
W.  Kelly,  David  P.  Kelly,  Mctor  L.  Keltz, 
John  Lent,  George  L.  Levengood,  Samuel 
Lindsay,  Isaac  Levett,  Cyrus  Laughrey,  Ed- 


ward Laughrey,  David  Levy,  J.  D.  Lancaster, 
Robert  Lytle,  Joseph  Laughrey,  Joseph  P. 
Love,  Samuel  Lindermuth,  George  W.  Mor- 
ris, Daniel  Moul,  Reuben  Mabus,  WiUiam 
Moser,  Nathan  Moyer,  Isaac  INIoyer,  Andrew 
Miller,  Alexander  C.  Mains,  Calvin  :\Iiller, 
Calvin  B.  Miller,  Joseph  Means,  James  Mit- 
chell, Emergence  Marguese,  Peter  H.  Miller, 
Philip  L.  Miller,  Frederick  Martin,  John 
Martin,  James  May,  Wm.  H.  Merkle,  Henry 
Munsloe,  James  McClintock,  John  V.  Mc- 
Lane,  Joseph  A.  jMcCoy,  Daniel  ]\IcKinzie, 
Joseph  McMannis,  John  S.  Nelson,  Samuel 
E.  Noble,  Simon  Narrass,  John  Nickler,  Ben- 
jamin, Nickleson,  Daniel  Oswald,  Perry  Og- 
den,  John  Pringle,  John  Propper,  John  F. 
Phillips,  Samuel  S.  Porter,  Alfred  N.  Patter- 
son, Jacob  B.  Plumley,  Eli  Randall,  Aaron 
Riley  Michael  Roach,  William  Rine,  Jacob 
Richter,  Jacob  W.  Reese,  Henry  Richter, 
Martin  Rutter,  Robert  C.  Riggin,  Henry  D. 
Reese,  Daniel  Riser,  Horace  Sias,  Edward 
Smith,  Allen  Shepard,  John  Sagar,  Frederick 
Steckley,  Adam  Shewy,  John  D.  Sutliff,  Dan- 
iel E.  Sickles,  W.  H.  Sisler,  Amos  Sullivan, 
John  Sigler,  Lemuel  Sutton,  John  Smith, 
Paul  Shefez,  Robert  D.  Smith,  Jacob  Shelkey, 
William  R.  Strawn,  Abraham  E.  Stoner,  Geo. 
Shriver,  Abraham  Snyder,  Jacob  Sennif¥, 
Jacob  C.  Smith,  Ashbel  Smith,  George  Seigh- 
man.  Christian  Swartz,  John  Shoup,  Samuel 
Shoup,  Smith  Stauffer,  Daniel  Staufifer,  John 
W.  Staufifer,  Nelson  Shufelt,  Thomas  Sulli- 
van, Samuel  W.  Schwartz,  Ephraim  B. 
Schrope,  William  V.  Thompson,  William  H. 
Thompson,  John  Thomas,  George  W.  Tur- 
ner, John  Trader,  Henry  W.  Templin,  Joseph 
B.  Taylor,  William  Vought,  Samuel  Wood, 
Daniel  West,  Julius  Werdeman,  Joseph  Will,, 
James  Walters,  James  Wilson,  John  K. 
Weiondt,  James  Wilson,  John  Wood,  William 
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Whetstone,  John  Way,  James  M.  Wilson, 
David  S.  White,  Isaac  Wimer,  WilHani  H. 
Weir,  WilHam  M.  Wood,  Joseph  Wallace, 
Jacob  J.  Yarger,  Henry  Yeliert,  Frederick 
Zcch. 

COMPANY    G. 

Officers. 
Captains:  Wm.  A.  West,  com.  major, 
John  K.  Fisher,  Henry  H.  Oliphant,  Fred. 
W.  Heslop ;  Lieutenants:  Geo.  W.  Brown, 
John  R.  West,  Norman  J.  Ball,  Henry 
Schively ;  Sergeants  :  Thomas  J.  Alexander, 
David  Sample,  M.  M.  Logan,  Joseph  Neil, 
Wm.  A.  McDowell,  Wm.  A.  Kann,  Thomas 
J.  Reed,  Wm.  Wood,  Monroe  Beeson,  M.  L. 
Hutchins,  Wm.  H.  Taylor,  A.  H.  Shields, 
Lewis  Dunbaugh,  Charles  Stetler,  Jesse 
Steely,  died,  Jesse  Tweed,  died  at  Richmond, 
J.  R.  Dunham,  Wm.  Hagan,  H.  H.  Kregor, 

A.  H.  Gadd,  Wm.  H.  Hagans ;  Corporals: 
Joseph  W.  Lehr,  W.  H.  Greenland,  J.  L. 
Trutton,  B.  D.  Hotchiss,  Wm.  H.  Peck, 
Hezekiah  King,  Wm.  P.  Kirk,  Edward 
Stewart,  Henry  C.  Neill,  Stewart  Starus, 
Robert  H.  Strong,  Joseph  N.  Piersell,  Se- 
bastian Rush,  Wm.  Dutton,  Geo.  Kise,  Jere. 

B.  Foulke,  B.  F.  Harris,  Tobias  J.  Coil, 
Joseph  N.  Lewis,  Joseph  R.  Norris.  Buglers 
were :  John  S.  Hunt,  Jordan  Wintersteen, 
James  Harrison ;  artificer,  Isaac  C.  Clare ; 
blacksmith,  John  Lynn ;  farriers,  David  F. 
Olinger,  Wm.  Gay,  Joseph  Marr;  and  sad- 
dler, John  H.  Lomas. 

Privates. 

Jacob  A.  Anderson,  George  E.  Alexander, 

Daniel    Aley,    John    Adare,    Isaac    Arnold, 

Gabriel   Bethgate,   Charles    Bower,   Stephen 

P.    Bancroft,   John    Bowner,    Francis    Boyd, 


Joseph  Bayer,  Riley  Bressler,  G.  H.  Baugh- 
man,  Jacob  Briner,  Joseph  Bennett,  Henry 
F.  Bastruff,  Henry  R.  Black,  Curry  Brantly, 
John  Batton,  Jacob  A.  Bowman,  G.  W. 
Brown,  Samuel  Betts,  Henry  W.  Beeson, 
Henry  H.  Beeson,  Allen  Barrisklow,  George 
Barricklow,  Albert  W.  Bohlen.  George 
Brooks,  George  Browneller,  John  Bice, 
Robert  T.  Blair,  Thomas  H.  Cupples,  Oliver 
Cummings,  John  H.  Casner,  Cloyd  R. 
Collier,  William  dinger,  Christopher  C. 
Clute,  Martin  Cupples,  Thomas  A.  Collins, 
James  E.  Conoway,  Stewart  Christopher, 
Cornelius  Dempster,  William  H.  H.  Dreese, 
John  Davenport,  Michael  Dunn,  George  L. 
Dill,  Joseph  W.  Dill,  John  Dockman,  Samuel 
Dugan,  A.  G.  Dougherty,  John  Dugan, 
Abraham  Dunham  Charles  E.  Dorcy,  John 
A.  Evans,  Henry  W.  Farley,  Levi  Ebersole, 
Isaac  P.  Eberhart,  Adolph  A.  Eberhart, 
Abraham  Francis,  Michael  H.  Foore,  Daniel 
Fry,  John  Ferry,  William  A.  Fuller,  Herman 
Firesbrink,  Levi  Francis,  David  Fetz, 
Ebenezer  T.  Giles,  Michael  Garver,  Henry 
Y.  Gable,  John  Gray,  James  Georges,  James 
Gaddis,  Andrew  J.  Gordon,  Jonathan  Gans, 
Philip  Hauk,  Henry  Hofler,  S.  Harshbarger, 
Thomas  H.  Hunting,  John  B.  Hopple,  John 
Harrison,  Samuel  Harter,  John  Hickson, 
John  Horn,  George  A.  Harrington,  Abraham 
P.  Haines,  Daniel  Hollabaugh,  Isaac  Hock- 
enberry,  Benjamin  Hockenberry,  James 
Hasson,  William  Hall,  John  H.  Hone, 
George  W.  Hagan,  Hatfield  Hoden,  Jacob 
Helsel,  John  Herberger,  James  D.  Irwin 
William  J.  Johnson,  Thomas  Jobes,  William 
H.  Jordan,  Jeremiah  D.  Kepner,  Jacob  T. 
Ketring,  David  Killey,  John  W.  Knight, 
Jacob  L.  W.  Kolp,  David  J.  Karchner,  Wil- 
liam H.  Leas,  William  Lebo,  G.  H.   Long- 
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necker,  J.  S.  Longnecker,  John  W.  Lancas- 
ter, Patrick  Lenahan,  William  H.  Lansing, 
James  Leonard,  George  W.  Lewis,  John  T. 
Lily,  John  Lockwood,  James  Lewis,  William 
H.  Lynn,  Isaac  Lerett,  Cyrus  Laughrey,  Ed- 
ward Laughrey,  Thomas  Martin,  Joseph 
Morrison,  James  M.  Martin,  Peter  Meshey, 
Alonzo  R.  Martz,  Henry  Miner,  William 
Mitchell,  John  May,  Jr.,  Calvin  B.  Martin, 
James  Mitchell,  Joseph  Means,  Calvin 
Miller,  Robert  McCracken,  B.  C.  Mc- 
Williams.  James  McDonald,  William  S.  Mc- 
Clary,  Joseph  A.  McArthur,  John  V.  Mc- 
Lane,  Joseph  A.  McCoy,  Simon  Norris, 
Joseph  Xickle,  Samuel  Narrass,  Lewis 
O'Connell,  James  J.  Pelter,  James  H.  Porter, 
Andrew  J.  Purdy,  Nathan  Perdew,  John 
Propper,  George  W.  Palmer,  John  J.  Quay, 
John  Rosenberger,  Daniel  Rogers,  John 
Redmond,  Frederick  Rentz,  Charles  Rhoads, 
John  S.  Robinson,  David  Rose,  William 
Rice,  Allen  Rearich,  Simon  Rondall,  James 
Rossell,  Silas  Rossell,  James  F.  Reed,  Daniel 
Reynolds,  Edgar  F.  Reynolds,  William  Rine, 
Jacob  Switzer,  Henry  Simpson,  Charles 
Shoffer,  William  Shoff,  David  A.  Snyder, 
Lawrence  Shepherd,  Alexander  Sutherland, 
John  H.  Sickles,  Robert  Sankey,  Peter  Say- 
lor,  Robert  A.  Sayers,  John  Smith,  Robert 
Salyards,  Oliver  P.  Snook,  James  Shean, 
Charles  Sterling,  Henry  Shak,  Nathan 
Shenefelt,  Beeson  Shaffer,  Perry  Swartz- 
trover,  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  Lemuel  Sutton, 
Amos  Sullivan  John  Sighen,  Horace  Sias, 
Hezekiah  B.  Thomas,  George  W.  Turner, 
Jacob  A'anasdale,  Jacob  Walker,  Daniel  P. 
Weeters,  John  Williams,  Edmund  Wimer 
Edmund  W.  Westcott,  Robert  F.  Watt, 
Joseph  Wilson,  Charles  Wilson,  Jacob  Wal- 
ters, David  Whitsett,  John  Wood,  William 
Whetstone,  James  Wilson,  Jacob  Wynn. 


ONE   HUNDRED  AND   SIXTY-EIGHTH   REGIMENT, 
PENNSYLVANIA  MILITIA. 

This  regiment  was  raised  in  the  counties 
of  Westmoreland,  Fayette,  Greene,  Beaver, 
Allegheny  and  Erie.  It  was  under  command 
of  Col.  Joseph  Jack.  The  major,  John  J. 
Cree,  and  the  Q.  M.  sergeant,  A.  W.  Scott, 
were  from  Fayette  county.  This  regiment 
served  for  nine  months,  and  saw  considerable 
hard  service  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  Keystone  brigade,  and  when  Lee 
invaded  Pennsylvania  in  1863  it  volunteered 
to  serve  beyond  its  time.  The  brigade  was 
ordered  to  join  Meade,  but  did  not  arrive  in 
time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
It  was  discharged  at  Harrisburg,  July  25, 
1863.  Of  its  companies,  Co.  E  was  from 
Fayette  county. 

COMPANY   E. 

Omccrs. 
Captain :  Joseph  C.  Stacey  ;  Lieutenants  : 
B.  F.  Black,  E.  L.  Fazenbaker ;  Sergeants : 
Wm.  T.  Neil,  Wm.  H.  Potter;  Luther 
Brownfield,  Eph.  Conaway,  Stephen  Brown- 
field,  C.  S.  Scott ;  Corporals :  Peter  Bricker, 
Joseph  Badencover,  J.  M.  Larr,  Wm.  Harri- 
son, Harvey  Monteith,  Thomas  James,  W. 
F.  Johnson,  Jasper  N.  Gans. 

Priz'ates. 

Robert  Armstrong,  J.  K.  Argjde,  Benj. 
Ayres,  S.  T.  Armstrong,  John  Botkin,  James 
P.  Bowman,  James  Brownfield,  S.  C.  Burn- 
\vorth,  Patterson  Burnworth,  Joseph  Botkin, 
Oliver  Brooks,  Calvin  Burner,  George  Bader, 
Wm.  Beckhart,  Joseph  Carroll,  M.  W. 
Church,  Asa  Cooley,  J.  E.  Collins,  James 
Campbell,  George  Cells,  Jacob  Crise,  John 
Cross,  Richard  Cooley,  John  Conaway, 
Joshua   Dugan,  John   Dunn,   Francis   Dunn, 
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Christopher  Dennis,  Wm.  Eberhart,  George 
Field,  W.  J.  Farr,  Julius  Flanigan,  Jacob 
Gans,  Levi  Gilmore,  E.  G.  Graham,  Peter  V. 
Hugh,  John  Hill,  Abraham  Hall,  Barnard 
Haskins,  Esom  Hardin,  H.  Hinebaugh, 
Shepard  Heath,  Alfred  Inks,  Henry  Jack- 
son, J.  K.  Kennison,  Joseph  Kennison,  G. 
W.  Larr,  Reuben  Leonard,  Hiram  Largent, 
John  ■\Ialone,  Wm.  B.  Mitchell,  Howard 
Mitchell,  A'alentine  Moser,  Henry  Mosser, 
J.  A.  [NlcCance,  John  M.  Prinkey,  Henry  T. 
Potter,  Thomas  B.  Patton,  John  Pastorius, 
Edward  Potain,  T.  H.  Porter,  H.  M.  Rite- 
nour,  Otho  Rhodes,  David  Rankin,  Joseph 
A.  Rankin,  Alex.  Rankin,  Joseph  Rhodes, 
Moses  Ramage,  John  C.  Ruble,  S.  C.  Rush, 
Jacob  Ringer,  John  K.  Rush,  Joseph  Reck- 
ard,  George  Reihard,  S.  H.  Romesburg,  Wm. 
Sergent,  Jacob  O.  Stoup,  Adam  Summary, 
Asa  Stuck,  Joseph  Stark,  J.  W.  Sisler,  Rob- 
ert A.  Sutton,  George  W.  Sisler,  Andrew 
Tissue,  Eph.  Tissue,  John  H.  Thompson, 
Wm.  \'ansickle,  Levi  Vansickle,  Joseph 
Wise,  Jere.  Wible,  Wm.  A.  Wood,  Justin 
Wilson  and  David  Wilson. 

A  large  number  of  men  from  Fayette 
county  served  in  companies  raised  in  other 
counties  and  in  Maryland  and  West  Virginia, 
while  many  who  went  west  served  in  regi- 
ments recruited  in  western  States.  Thomas 
Rush,  Joseph  Harbaugh,  Joseph  H.  Haines, 
J.  M.  Wirsing,  Daniel  Haines,  John  W. 
Haines  and  D.  H.  Myers  served  in  Maryland 
companies,  while  John  Myers  and  John  Wat- 
son were  in  a  West  Virginia  regiment. 
George  C.  Aliller  was  a  captain  and  T.  B. 
Wiley  a  sergeant  in  an  Iowa  regiment,  while 
quite  a  number  of  former  residents  of  Fayette 
county  were  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  regi- 
ments which  saw  hard  service  in  the  western 
and  southwestern  armies. 

Dr.  Thomas  N.  Boyle,  pastor  of  the  I\L  E. 
church   of  Lhiiontown  in  his   centennial   ad- 


dress on  "The  part  that  Fayette  county  took 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States 
during  the  century,"  in  conclusion  said : 

"Without  going  into  further  details,  it  is 
enough  for  me  to  say  that  Uniontown  and 
Fayette  county  measured  up  to  her  full  duty 
in  the  number  and  character  of  her  soldiers, 
and  the  records  prove  that  they  acquitted 
themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  credit 
on  their  native  county.  I  would  not  pluck  a 
single  laurel  from  the  brow  from  any  of  the 
sons  of  your  county,  but  would  join  you  in 
giving  due  credit  to  all  who  have  attained  to 
distinction  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life, 
and  yet  I  tenaciously  adhere  to  it  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  Re])ublic  are  entitled  to 
special  recognition  for  laying  themselves 
upon  the  altar  of  their  country. 

"When  I  consider  the  commendable  effort 
now  being  made  to  establish  a  tribunal  that 
will  settle  all  questions  in  dispute  without 
a  resort  to  arms,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  sav  that 
it  is  consistent  with  the  highest  tribute  that 
can  be  paid  to  those  who  have  taken  up  arms 
in  the  past  to  hail  the  coming  of  the  day 
when  the  battle  song  will  be  displaced  by  the 
better  song  of  peace.  All  honor  to  those 
who  were  patriotic  enough  to  fight  our  bat- 
tles when  it  was  a  dernier  resort ;  all  hail  to 
the  spirit  of  peace  that  agrees  to  an  interna- 
tional tribunal  that  will  make  an  end  of  war. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  great  com- 
mander of  the  Union  forces  said  that  he 
never  engaged  in  a  war  but  wdiat  might  have 
been  averted.  May  the  century  to  come  wit- 
ness a  nation  of  people  where  reason  and 
not  passion  or  prejudice,  shall  hold  sway, 
where  Protestant  and  Catholic,  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, shall  amicably  agree  to  disagree,  and 
where  the  spirit  of  toleration  shall  control 
all  hearts  and  guide  all  men.  Mav  the  dav 
hasten  'when  the  war  drum  shall  throb  no^ 
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longer,  and  the  battle  flags  be  furled  in  the 
Parliament    of    Man — a    Federation    of    the 

World.'  " 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Fayette  County  in  the  War  for  the  Restoration  of  the 
Union  1861-65— Some  of  the  Great  Battles  in 
which  the  Sons  of  Fayette  Bore  an  Honorable 
Part— Seven  Days,  Fredericksburg,  Chaucel- 
lorsville,  Wilderness,  Siege  of  Charleston,  and 
Appomattox  —  Reunion  —  Expansion  of  the 
Country  Since  the  Civil  War— Growth  of  the 
Sentiment  of  Unity. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  of  this  history 
there  is  an  accurate  and  detailed  account  of 
the  part  borne  by  the  several  commands 
which  went  out  from  Fayette  county  to  en- 
gage in  the  colossal  struggle  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Union,  from  April,  1861,  to 
April,  1865.  The  names  of  the  individual 
soldiers,  taken  from  official  sources  are  also 
given,  and  many  of  those  same  names  may 
also  be  found  on  the  marble  headings  which 
mark  the  graves  of  Union  soldiers  in  the 
National  cemeteries  in  various  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  A  list  of 
the  men  from  Fayette  county  who  served 
during  the  Civil  war  would  prove  of  little 
real  value  or  significance,  unless  there  ac- 
companied these  lists,  some  precise  and  ex- 
plicit account  of  the  great  critical  engage- 
ments in  which  they  participated. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  Seven  Days'  in 
front  of  Richmond,  June  25th — July  ist,  1862, 
in  almost  every  phase  of  which  men  whose 
names  are  familiar  as  household  words  in 
the  mouths  of  Fayette  county  people,  sus- 
tained an  honorable  and  conspicuous  part. 
The  series  of  battles  to  which  we  refer,  was 
a  feature  in  the  general  plan  of  campaign 
inaugurated  by  the   Federal  government   in 


the  spring  of  1862,  and  having  for  its  object 
the  capture  of  Richmond,  the  capital  of  the 
Confederate  States.  General  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan  was  in  command  of  the  Union  forces ; 
he  had  organized  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
with  rare  skill  and  elaborateness  and  had 
prepared  it  for  an  advance  upon  Richmond 
by  way  of  the  peninsula  lying  between  the 
York  and  James  rivers.  McClellan  was  an 
accomplished  theorist  in  the  art  of  war ;  he 
had  traveled  in  Europe  and  had  studied  the 
organization  and  the  movements  of  her  great 
armies,  but  he  lacked  the  tenacious  energy 
and  persistence  of  character  that  marked 
General  Grant  and  some  of  the  other  Union 
commanders.  Still,  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  army,  which  finally  accom- 
plished success  was  his  creation  and  bore  the 
impress  of  his  genius  for  organization  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its  career.  The 
aim  of  McClellan  was  to  advance  upon  Rich- 
mond by  way  of  James  river,  approaching 
from  Fortress  Monroe  as  a  base  and  reach- 
ing it  through  the  peninsular  route.  The  ac- 
curacy of  his  judgment  was  indicated  two 
years  later  by  General  Grant,  who,  after 
several  weeks  of  desperate  fighting  on  the 
line  from  the  Wilderness  toward  Richmond, 
abandoned  his  original  purpose  and  assailed 
the  Confederate  capital  very  much  as  Mc- 
Clellan had  done  in  June,  1862.  One  of  the 
greatest  battles  of  the  campaign  of  1864,  was 
fought  upon  the  battle-ground  on  June,  1862, 
i.  e..  Cold  Harbor,  June,  1864,  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  the  two  armies  being  the  same  in 
the  two  engagements.  The  fighting  which 
opened  at  Mechanicsville,  June  25,  1862,  con- 
tinued till  the  evening  of  July  1st,  when  Mc- 
Clellan repulsing  the  attacks  of  the  Confed- 
erate line  at  Alalvcrn  Hill  retired  to  Harri- 
son's Landing  on  the  James  river,  and  the 
two  armies  had  rest  until  Jackson  began  his 
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campaign  against  Pope,  which  reached  its 
climax  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Au- 
gust 29th  and  30th. 

The  Seven  Days"  was  notable  as  being  the 
occasion  which  saw  the  entire  strength  of 
the  two  great  armies  fairly  brought  into  ac- 
tion and  engaged  in  a  death  grapple  for  vic- 
tory. Jackson's  phenomenal  campaign  in 
the  valley  of  A^irginia  was  isolated  from  the 
main  body  of  the  two  principal  armies,  and 
many  of  the  Fayette  county  troops  received 
their  baptism  of  fire  and  flashed  their  maiden 
swords  in  the  long  agony  of  the  seven  days 
around  Richmond.  ]\Iuch  of  the  country  oc- 
cupied by  the  contending  hosts  was  dense 
forest  or  thick  undergrowth  it  was  ofttimes 
the  case  that  the  two  lines  could  not  see  each 
other,  and  fired  their  volleys  into  the  thick 
woods  which  concealed  the  enemy  from  view. 
Among  the  most  notable  and  extraordinary 
occurrences  of  this  campaign  was  the  sudden 
and  utterly  unlooked  for  appearance  of 
"Stonewall''  Jackson's  army  on  the  flank  of 
McClellan's  army,  June  26th.  No  one 
dreamed  that  Jackson  was  at  hand,  but 
imagined  him  safely  behind  the  mountain 
walls  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Virginia.  His 
appearance  on  the  theatre  of  war  was  like  a 
clap  of  thunder,  and  more  than  all  other 
causes  led  to  McClellan's  retirement,  though 
the  ground  was  stubbornly  contested,  and  the 
fighting  never  ceased  until  darkness  inter- 
vened and  gave  the  exhausted  armies  an  in- 
terlude of  grateful  and  kindly  rest.  Morning 
saw  the  renewal  of  the  long  drawn  strife,  bat- 
tle following  battle,  until  ^IcClellan's  swing- 
ing around  towards  the  James  river,  the 
gunboats  appeared  upon  the  flank  of  his 
army.  It  was  a  calm  and  lovely  Sabbath 
afternoon,  June  30,  1862,  when  these  grim 
monsters  converged  quickly  steaming  along 
the    placid    waters    of    the    historic    stream 


which  led  the  way  to  the  Confederate  capital. 
On  the  untried  and  uninitiated  thev  must 
have  produced  the  same  impression  as  the  ele- 
phants of  Pyrrhus  produced  upon  the  Roman 
soldiery.  They  opened  fire  promptly  on  the 
Confederate  lines ;  the  great  shells  shrieked 
and  shrilled  though  the  serene  atmosphere 
of  that  tranquil  Sabbath  day,  exploding  with 
terrific  force,  making  large  excavations  as 
the  struck  the  earth  or  fell  in  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Malvern  Hill,  and  covered  with  Con- 
federates. Hard  by  the  battle  raged  with  un- 
finished fury.  Darkness  descended  by  slow 
degrees,  for  it  was  the  height  of  mid-sum- 
mer, but  such  was  the  desperation  of  the 
struggle  that  it  was  prolonged  until  nine  in 
the  evening.  McClellan  withdrew  after  re- 
pelling the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Confeder- 
ate line,  and  retired  under  cover  of  darkness 
down  the  James  river,  July  ist. 

FREDERICKSBURG,    DECEMBER    I3,    1862. 

Fredericksburg  is  a  quaint  old  Virginia 
town  on  the  Rappahannock  river  about  sixty 
miles  from  Richmond  and  fifty  from  Wash- 
ington. This  portion  of  Virginia  represents 
and  preserves  many  features  of  the  ancient 
colonial  life  and  character,  in  manners,  cus- 
toms, language,  pronunciation.  The  entire 
atmosphere  is  suggestive  of  the  past ;  a  stu- 
dent of  history  feels  that  he  has  been  trans- 
planted back  into  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  was  around  this  quiet  town  that  the  two 
armies  faced  each  other  in  December,  1862. 
The  Union  army  was  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  river;  the  Confederates  were  posted  on 
the  hills  and  heights  commanding  the  town 
from  the  southern  side.  The  Union  forces 
were  commanded  by  General  A.  P.  Burnside ; 
General  R.  E.  Lee  commanded  the  Confed- 
erates. Burnside's  army  crossed  the  river  on 
pontoon  bridges,  and  on  Sunday,  Dec.  13th, 
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he  began  the  attack  on  Lee's  hnes,  which 
covered  the  hills  and  formidable  positions 
looking  down  upon  the  town.  Burnside's 
army  advanced  in  splendid  order  to  the  as- 
sault, the  great  blue  masses  moving  up  the 
heights  presenting  a  magnificent  spectacle  on 
that  clear,  tranquil  Sabbath  morning  as  they 
advanced  in  the  face  of  a  deadly  fire  poured 
down  upon  them  from  the  vantage  ground 
of  the  Confederates  who  had  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  field  and  could  direct  their  shot 
with  terrible  efifect  against  the  dense  array 
of  the  Union  army,  while  they  from  their  pro- 
tected position  received  but  little  injury.  The 
Pennsylvania  regiments  occupied  a  very 
prominent  and  conspicuous  position  in  the 
advancing  line  and  their  ranks  suffered  seri- 
ously in  this  charge.  The  men  from  Fayette 
ctunty,  who  were  largely  represented  in  the 
Pennsylvania  regiments  in  Burnside's  army, 
shared  in  the  general  disaster  and  men  who 
had  come  from  the  lovely  valleys  and  mount- 
ain ranges  so  familiar  to  our  readers,  on  that 
Sunday  morning  while  the  church  bells  were 
ringing  in  Uniontown  and  Connellsville,  were 
lying  wounded  and  helpless  on  the  hills 
around  Fredericksburg,  far  from  home  and 
from  all  that  endears  and  renders  hallowed 
our  earthly  life.  No  army  could  endure  for 
any  prolonged  period  the  deadly  fire  poured 
upon  Burnside's  men.  He  withdrew,  aban- 
doning the  assault  and  retired  across  the 
Rappahannock. 

CHANCELLORSVILLE,   MAY  2D  AND  3D,   1863. 

Chancellorsville  is  not  so  much  a  place  as 
the  name  of  a  place,  being  merely  an  old 
house  on  the  road  leading  from  Fredericks- 
burg toward  Culpeper,  where  travelers  stop- 
ped for  meals  and  refreshment  in  the  olden 
times,  as  they  were  passing  through  this  re- 
mote  section   of  Virginia.      It   reminds   one 


somewhat  of  the  inns  that  Hue  the  famous  old 
pike  in  Fayette  county.  The  dense  woodland 
is  broken  by  an  occasional  farm-house,  but 
the  signs  and  traces  of  life  or  prosperity  are 
rare  and  isolated  in  this  region  which  was  to 
be  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  desperate 
encounters  that  have  marked  the  historv  of 
modern  war.  The  country  embraced  in  the 
tract  known  as  the  "Wilderness"  seemed  by 
itS  very  gruesomeness  and  desolation  to  have 
been  designed  as  the  appropriate  place  for 
the  enacting  of  grim  and  of  hasty  tragedies. 
The  Union  general  made  a  demonstration 
against  Fredericksburg,  but  the  real  point 
of  attack  was  at  Chancellorsville,  above  the 
scene  of  the  great  battle  of  December,  1862. 
The  main  body  of  Hooker's  army  crossed  the 
river  near  this  point  and  were  extended  along 
the  road  leading  in  the  direction  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, which  was  a  few  miles  from 
the  place  at  which  the  great  battle  of  ^Nlay  2d 
and  3d  occurred.  In  the  meantime,  Lee  had 
not  been  unobservant  of  the  movements  of 
his  adversary  and  about  the  last  of  April, 
"Stonewall"  Jackson  mysteriously  disappear- 
ed with  his  command  from  the  quarters  which 
the  Confederates  had  occupied  during  the 
winter  around  and  about  Fredericksburg. 
No  one  suspected  his  destination,  and  the 
dense  woods  effectively  shielded  his  army 
from  discovery  or  observation.  It  was  sup- 
posed by  those  who  did  not  understand  Jack- 
son's methods,  that  he  was  retreating  in  the 
direction  of  Gordonsville  and  telegrams  to 
that  efifect  were  dispatched  all  over  the  North 
and  received  with  the  greatest  exultation.  In 
the  meantime  Jackson  was  threading  his  way 
through  the  almost  primeval  forests,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  May  2d  the  head  of  his  col- 
umn emerged  by  a  narrow  road  known  as  the 
"Brock  road,"  which  connects  near  Chancel- 
lorsville, with  the  pike  leading  toward  Fred- 
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ericksburg.  The  right  wing  of  Hooker's 
army  was  resting  tipon  the  road,  the  men  at 
ease,  their  arms  stacked,  supper  cooking,  ut- 
terly unsuspicious  of  Jackson's  proximity, 
and  not  dreaming  of  the  possibiHty  of  his  ap- 
proach. The  head  of  his  cohniin  fell  with 
terrific  force  upon  the  unsuspecting  enemy. 
The  result  was  for  a  time  a  rout,  and  the  road 
was  filled  with  the  retreating  army,  their 
arms  and  equipments.  The  tide  was  turned, 
however,  in  favor  of  the  Union  forces  by  one 
of  those  singular  interventions  of  providence 
which  so  often  change  the  course  of  human 
history.  Night  had  come  on,  and  as  Jackson 
was  endeavoring  to  find  a  r.oad  leading  into 
the  river,  his  object  being  to  intercept  or  cut 
oft  that  portion  of  Hooker's  army  which  was 
falling  back  in  the  direction  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, he  was  shot  by  some  of  his  own 
troops,  who  mistook  him  and  his  stafif  for  an 
advancing  body  of  Union  cavalry,  and  died 
on  the  loth  of  May. 

The  wounding  of  Jackson  changed  what 
had  begun  as  a  complete  victory  into  a  par- 
tial success.  The  Union  forces  rallied  and 
though  repelled  and  driven  across  the  river, 
no  success  could  compensate  for  his  loss.  He 
was  the  most  original  and  daring  of  all  the 
Southern  commanders,  and  was  descended 
from  that  same  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  Presbyte- 
rian race  from  which  so  many  of  the  most 
estimable  and  excellent  people  in  Fayette 
county  have  sprung.  The  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville  continued  with  undiminished  fury 
after  the  wounding  of  Jackson.  Charge  fol- 
lowed charge  in  rapid  succession,  and  to  add 
to  the  horrors  of  the  carnage,  the  woods  were 
set  on  fire  by  some  disastrous  accident,  and 
bodies  of  the  dead,  it  may  be  of  the  wounded, 
were  destroyed  by  its  relentless  ravages. 

The  third  of  May  saw  the  close  of  the  com- 
bat.    In  a  few  davs  Hooker  retired  to  the 


north  side  of  the  Rappahannock  and  the  two 
armies  rested  quietly  until  the  advent  of  the 
Gettysburg  campaign. 

GETTYSBURG,  JULY   1ST,  2D,  3D,   1863. 

The  greatest  battle  of  the  Civil  war  was 
fought  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  great  battles  of  all  history. 
The  combats  that  have  marked  the  progress 
of  European  wars  have  been,  as  a  rule, 
brought  to  a  close  and  a  decisive  issue  in  a 
single  day,  sometimes  in  a  few  hours.  Water- 
loo which  decided  the  fate  of  Napoleon  and 
of  Europe,  was  fought  and  won  in  twelve 
hours,  June  18,  181 5.  Gettysburg  continued 
for  three  days.  Gettysburg  is  especially  in- 
teresting to  the  student  of  military  history 
as  being  one  of  the  few  critical  battles  of  our 
Civil  war  that  was  fought  out  in  large  meas- 
ure in  a  fair  and  open  field. 

After  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  had 
been  fought,  the  Confederate  government  re- 
solved upon  the  policy  of  invading  Union  ter- 
ritory, with  a  view  to  withdrawing  the  seat 
and  center  of  war  from  the'r  own  borders. 
It  was  a  policy  only  resorted  to  in  the  prose- 
cution of  military  enterprises,  and  the  phrase 
carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country 
h£s  become  a  proverbial  expression  which 
every  one  readily  understands.  The  two 
armies  encountered  each  other  near  Gettys- 
burg on  the  morning  of  July  i,  1863,  appar- 
ently without  intention  or  design,  for  neither 
side  seems  to  have  suspected  its  nearness  to 
tlie  other.  Gettysburg  is  in  Adams  county, 
Pa.,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ]\Iary- 
land  border.  Previously  to  July,  1863,  few 
people  outside  of  Pennsylvania  were  aware 
that  such  a  place  existed ;  it  sprang  into 
world-wide  notoriety  in  a  single  day.  The 
Lutheran  church,  which  represents  nnich  of 
the  culture  and  learning  of  Protestant  Chris- 
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ti?nity,  maintains  a  theological  seminary 
there,  and  nearby  is  the  college,  also  under 
the  auspices  of  the  same  great  Christian  body. 
Long  ranges  of  high  hills  look  down  upon 
the  quiet  town;  the  "Round  Top"  towering 
up  boldly  at  one  extreme,  then  "Cemetery 
Hill"  above  or  over  Gettysburg;  and  "Kulp's 
Hill"  stretching  away  in  the  other  direction 
and  running  boldly  down  to  a  brook  known 
as  Rock  creek.  Nature  had  provided  the 
place  with  strong  and  powerful  defenses  on 
every  side ;  it  was  in  every  way  designed  as 
the  scene  or  arena  of  a  great  and  terrible 
conflict.  The  fight  began  on  the  morning  of 
July  1st,  the  advanced  lines  of  the  two  ap- 
proaching armies  having  come  into  collision 
not  far  from  this  quiet  and  obscure  Pennsyl- 
vania town.  The  sound  of  distant  cannon 
fell  upon  the  calm  morning  air  and  the  two 
opposing  hosts  rushed  forward  to  the  death- 
grapple.  In  the  struggle  of  the  first  day,  the 
advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Confeder- 
ates, and  the  Federal  line  retired  to  the  lofty 
hills  that  engirdle  the  town. 

The  fighting  of  the  first  day  was  sharp  and  j 
vigorous.  The  two  armies  came  into  close 
contact  and  the  long  masses  of  blue  and  gray 
almost  melted  into  one  in  the  railroad  cut 
which  leads  into  the  town.  It  was  a  strange 
and  thrilling  scene,  that  meeting  in  the  rail- 
road cut.  The  day  closed  and  the  two  armies 
rested  face  to  face  and  in  sight  of  each  other. 
The  battle  of  the  first  day  was  between  the 
advanced  portions  of  the  two  hosts.  The 
main  body  of  the  Union  forces  moved  rapidly 
toward  Gettysburg  and  during  the  night  of 
July  1st  they  labored  steadily  and  diligently 
erecting  fortifications  and  defenses  made  of 
the  bodies  of  the  large  trees  which  grew  in 
thick  array  upon  the  summits  of  the  hills. 
The  sound  of  axes  could  be  heard  during  the 
entire  night,  and  when  morning  dawned  the 


I'nion  army  occupied  the  heights,  made  dou- 
bly strong  by  their  own  labor  and  exertion. 
The  Confederates  had  failed  to  follow  up  the 
advantage  of  the  first  day,  and  by  delaying 
their  advance  in  order  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Longstreet's  corps  they  lost  all  that  they  had 
gained  in  the  successful  encounter  of  July  ist. 
It  was  now  too  late.  The  Union  army  could 
rot  be  dislodged  from  their  position  on  the 
hills,  and  the  Confederates  after  a  series  of 
gallant  but  unavailing  assaults,  retired  with 
serious  loss.  The  experience  of  Fredericks- 
br,rg  was  in  a  measure  repeated  and  repro- 
duced on  the  heights  of  Gettysburg. 

No  language  can  adequately  describe  the 
ghastly  drama  of  the  last  two  days  of  the 
struggle,  July  2d  and  3d.  The  fire  was  so 
terrific,  three  hundred  cannon  being  in  ac- 
tion, that  the  earth  trembled  as  by  the  impact 
of  some  seismic  force.  At  times  there  was 
one  continuous  roar,  not  a  moment's  lull,  not 
a  merciful  intermission  of  an  instant.  As 
evening  advanced  the  streams  of  shell  pass- 
ing over  the  town  in  opposite  directions  from 
the  contending  batteries,  on  "Cemetery  Hill" 
and  "Seminary  Hill"  produced  a  pyrotechnic 
display  unsurpassed  in  awful  brilliance  and 
giandeur.  Among  the  notable  incidents  of 
this  unique  and  unprecedented  struggle  was 
Pickett's  charge  upon  the  Union  position  at 
"Round  Top."  on  the  afternoon  of  July  3d. 
The  daring  and  desperate  nature  of  the  move- 
ment will  cause  it  to  be  ranked  with  Mac- 
Donald's  charge  at  Wagram  in  the  great 
v»"ars  of  the  Napoleonic  age.  It  was  made 
across  an  open  field,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
on  a  July  day,  and  extended  over  a  distance 
of  a  mile.  That  it  should  fail  was  an  inevita- 
ble result,  and  fail  disastrously,  for  a  mere 
fragment  of  Pickett's  men  escaped,  but  in 
daring  and  heroism  it  is  unsurpassed  in  the 
annals  of  modern  war.    The  battle  was  over, 
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and  the  Confederates  retreated  into  Virginia 
by  way  of  Hagerstown  and  Falling  Waters. 
Both  armies  had  suffered  so  severely  that  ac- 
tive military  operations  in  Virginia  were  in 
the  main  suspended,  until  the  advent  of  the 
spring  of  1864.  For  a  considerable  period 
after  the  battle,  as  well  as  during  its  progress, 
the  country  around  Gettysburg  was  a  vast 
hospital  filled  with  wounded  and  dying  men 
of  both  armies.  Many  stately  Pennsylvania 
barns,  in  which  the  owners  felt  unlimited 
pride,  were  occupied  by  the  surgeons,  and 
sick  and  exhausted  men  were  grateful  to  lie 
in  the  straw  which  had  been  provided  for  the 
horses  and  the  cattle.  Near  some  of  these 
improvised  hospitals  could  be  seen  such 
ghastly  and  gruesome  sights  as  heaps  of  hu- 
man Hmbs  which  had  been  amputated  in  the 
hope  of  saving  the  lives  of  those  who  had 
been  so  seriously  wounded  in  the  struggle  as 
to  render  no  other  treatment  available  or  ef- 
fective. From  all  parts  of  the  country  aid 
was  sent  to  the  sufferers  at  Gettysburg,  medi- 
cine, supplies  and,  above  all,  tender  nursing, 
skilful  care  and  Christian  sympathy.  These 
are  the  redeeming  features,  the  brighter  side, 
that  may  be  found  even  in  the  horrible  carni- 
\ai  of  war.  By  degrees  the  town  so  rendered 
famous  in  all  lands  recovered  its  placid  and 
tranquil  appearance.  Now  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  travelers,  students  of  history,  mili- 
tary experts,  explore  its  heights  and  in  im- 
agination re-enact  the  great  drama  of  July, 
1863. 

As  we  recede  more  and  more  from  the  times 
and  events  of  the  Civil  war.  its  battle-fields 
v.'ill  be  gradually  idealized  and  glorified  by  the 
genius  of  romance.  How  much  have 
Thackeray,  Byron  and  Victor  Hugo,  done  to 
gild  with  a  golden  radiance  the  field  of 
Waterloo.     In  the  twentieth  century,  Gettys- 


burg may  be  equally  fortunate  in  the  charac- 
ter and  genius  of  its  idealizers,  and  become 
as  cosmopolitan  as  Waterloo. 

THE  SIEGE  OF   CHARLESTOX,    1863-65. 

In  a  preceding  part  of  our  history  we  have 
referred  to  the  part  sustained  by  men  from 
Fayette  county  in  the  siege  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  which  was  begun  in  the  summer  of 
1863,  the  same  season  that  marked  the 
Union  successes  at  Gettysburg  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Vicksburg  by  General  U.  S.  Grant. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  formidable  move- 
ment against  Charleston  by  way  of  Morris 
Island,  the  fall  of  Battery  Wagner,  and  the 
terrible  sulifering  of  the  troops  from  the  pro- 
longed heat  of  the  far  southern  summer,  from 
numerous  insects,  from  fever  and  from 
malaria.  Nature  was  a  formidable  obstacle, 
and  carried  to  their  low  sandy  graves  along 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  many  who  had 
come  from  the  bracing  climate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  who  had  escaped  the  ravages  of 
shot  and  shell,  only  to  succumb  to  the  in- 
sidious diseases  of  a  semi-tropical  region. 

It  is  our  purpose  now  to  give  the  people 
of  Fayette  county  who  read  this  history,  a 
definite  and  accurate  impression  of  the  city 
of  Charleston,  and  the  country  around  it  or 
adjacent  to  it,  which  was  the  scene  or  theatre 
of  military  and  naval  operations  during  1863- 
65.  The  Civil  war  began  in  Charleston  har- 
bor by  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter,  April, 
1861,  and  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1863- 
65,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  events  of  its 
kind  in  the  history  of  modern  times.  For 
both  these  reasons,  this  ancient  and  battle- 
scarred  city  is  entitled  to  something  more 
than  a  passing  allusion  in  a  narative  of  the 
part  played  by  the  men  of  Fayette  county  in 
the  great  drama  of  the  Civil  war.  :\Iany  of 
them   were   engaged  in  that   historic  move- 
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ment.  We  should  endeavor  to  make  real  to 
our  consciousness  by  the  exercise  of  the 
shaping  spirit  of  imagination  the  spots  that 
have  been  the  scenes  of  those  dramas  in 
human  history  which  have  changed  the  cur- 
rents of  the  world  and  given  to  it  an  impulse 
which  sends  it  "spinning  down  the  ringing 
grooves  of  change."  Richmond,  Charleston, 
Gettysburg,  Waterloo,  Yorktown,  Quebec, 
Marathon,  Salamis.  It  is  in  this  way  alone 
that  the  process  of  human  development  be- 
comes intelligible  to  us  that  history  passes 
from  the  region  of  mere  abstraction  into  the 
sphere  of  the  concrete,  that  the  world  of 
shadows  is  transformed  into  the  world  of 
substance. 

From  the  beginning  of  its  history,  Charles- 
ton was  distinguished  by  its  geographical,  as 
well  as  its  social  isolation  and  remoteness. 
It  was  distant  from  such  centers  of  life  as 
existed  even  in  the  colonial  day.  For  an 
American  city  its  antiquity  is  remarkable,  it 
having  been  settled  in  1670.  The  entire 
tendency  of  the  city  from  the  first,  was  Eng- 
lish, in  manners,  in  customs,  in  mode  of 
thought,  in  religion,  even  in  language  and  in 
pronunciation,  in  accent  and  in  idiom,  and  the 
English  tradition  is  dominant  if  not  supreme 
to  this  very  hour.  When  the  foreign  ele- 
ments appeared,  and  they  appeared  in  great 
strength,  they  were  sooner  or  later  absorbed 
or  assimilated  by  the  controlling  English  in- 
fluence ;  nothing  could  withstand  it  or  com- 
pete successfully  with  it.  A  great  mass  of 
Huguenot  exiles,  however,  established  them- 
selves upon  the  Santee  river,  in  lower  South 
Carolina  and  their  names  are  familiar  as 
household  words  in  all  the  sections  of  country 
of  which  Charleston  is  the  center.  Yet  even 
this  austere  and  viogorous  race,  the  Puritans 
OT  French  history,  by  degrees  lost  their  dis- 
tinctive creed  and  character,  and  their  church, 


established  in  1690,  passed  through  a  long 
period  of  suspended  animation,  and  in  this 
century  has  been  galvanized  into  an  un- 
natural and  simulated  renaissance.  All 
social  and  political  forces,  all  intellectual  and 
moral  life,  have  in  Charleston,  submitted  in 
greater  or  less  degree  to  the  assimilating 
power  of  the  dominant  English  element. 

On  every  side  the  traces  of  by-gone  days 
and  reminders  of  a  day  that  is  dead,  comfort 
the  traveler  or  the  student  of  history. 
Churches  and  houses  that  had  attained  a  re- 
spectable antiquity  before  the  colonies  re- 
volted against  England  meet  the  eye.  Each 
of  these  has  its  own  peculiar  story,  and  some 
of  them  demand  more  than  a  mere  passing 
allusion.  As  the  traveler  enters  Charleston 
and  passes  down  [Meeting  street  toward  the 
"Battery"  where  the  two  rivers,  Ashley  and 
Cooper,  bearing  the  names  of  the  famous 
proprietors  already  referred  to,  broaden  to 
meet  the  bay,  he  sees  before  him  a  tall 
slender  spire  shooting  up  gracefully  into 
space  and  surmounting  an  ancient  church, 
surrounded  by  large  grounds,  enclosed  by 
venerable  walls,  and  in  more  ways  than  one 
recalling  the  type  of  church  with  which  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  beautified  and  adorned  London 
after  the  terrible  and  destructive  fire  of  1666. 
The  church  is  no  other  than  the  famous  St. 
Michael's,  an  old  colonial  church  built  in 
1761,  upon  the  model  of  Wren's  St.  JMartin's 
in  the  Fields,  in  London.  Upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  celebration  of  the  sixtieth  an- 
niversary of  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria, 
1897,  the  vestry  of  St.  Michael's  tendered  the 
congratulations  of  the  colonial  church  to  her 
Majesty  and  received  a  cordial  response  at 
the  hands  of  Lord  Salisbury.  The  church 
is  replete  with  interest  in  many  forms.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Charleston  when  men  from 
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Fayette  county  were  tortured  by  fever  and 
malaria  in  front  of  Battery  Wagner  on 
Morris  Island,  the  tall  spire  of  St.  Michael's 
was  used  as  a  lookout  or  place  of  observa- 
tion by  the  Confederates  as  it  commands  a 
wide  and  far  reaching  view  of  the  bay  and 
the  islands  engirdling  the  city  along  the 
ocean  front.  During  the  bombardment  of 
Charleston,  1863-65,  when  the  now  famous 
'Swamp  Angel"  and  many  other  heavy 
guns  were  throwing  their  enormous  shot 
and  shell  into  the  city,  St.  jNIichael's  was 
struck  by  some  of  these  terrible  projectiles, 
its  commanding  position  rendering  it  an  at- 
tractive mark,  and  years  after  the  Civil  war 
had  passed  by,  while  repairs  were  being  made 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  an  immense 
shell  which  had  buried  itself  in  the  floor  and 
failing  to  explode  had  lain  quiet  and  harm- 
less, was  brought  to  light.  These  missiles, 
were  not  always  harmless  in  their  effects. 
One  of  them  fell  upon  a  vault  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  Huguenot  churchvard  and  breaking 
through  with  its  terrible  impact  the  brick 
covering  of  the  vault,  penetrated  a  coffin, 
containing  the  corpse  of  a  lady.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Michael's,  the  pew  occupied  by 
George  Washington  in  his  visit  to  Charleston 
not  many  years  before  his  death,  is  pointed 
out  with  reverence  and  carefully  preserved. 
The  famous  chimes  of  St.  Michael's  deserve 
a  word  of  description.  The  bells  were  cast 
in  London,  and  rang  out  their  clear  melodious 
tones  every  quarter  of  an  hour  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  war.  They  were  rang 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina,  December  20,  i860,  which  was  the 
prelude  to  the  great  incoming  drama  of  the 
succeeding  years.  They  are  always  rung  on 
the  22d  of  February,  and  on  the  28th  of  June, 
the  anniversary  of  the  repulse  of  the  British 
fleet  by  the  guns  of  Fort  Moultrie,  then  Fort 


Sullivan,  June  28,  1776.  When  the  war  came 
on,  most  of  the  church  bells  in  Charleston 
were  taken  down  for  the  purpose  of  being 
melted  into  cannon,  and  the  spires  of  many 
churches  in  Charleston  are  dumb  to  this  day. 
The  bells  of  St.  Michael's  were  removed  to 
the  interior,  and  during  the  progress  of 
military  operations,  they  were  seriously  in- 
jured by  fire.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  they 
were  sent  to  London  and  recast  by  the  same 
firm  from  which  they  had  been  originally 
purchased,  many  years  before  their  war-like 
experiences  had  began.  Since  that  time 
their  sweet,  clear  chimes  have  never  ceased, 
except  upon  one  memorable  occasion  in  the 
history  of  the  battle-worn  city. 

Charleston  and  the  country  surrounding 
it  must  have  presented  a  strange  and  novel 
appearance  to  the  men  from  Fayette  countv 
who  landed  on  Morris  Island  in  the  summer 
of  1863.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  gaze 
upon  lofty  mountain  ranges  and  broad  val- 
leys from  the  dawn  of  consciousness,  and  to 
drink  in  the  bracing,  stimulating  air  of  their 
owai  highlands  wnth  their  vital  breath.  They 
find  themselves  -in  a  country  scarcely  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  on  sandv  islands  such 
as  fringe  and  dot  the  Carolina  coast,  a  recent 
geological  formation  so  low  and  flat  that  in 
cyclones  and  storms,  they  are  sometimes 
swept  over  and  buried  from  sight  bv  the  wild 
fury  of  the  resistless  waves.  The  summers 
are  long  and  almost  continuous,  beginning  in 
April  or  ]\Iay  and  extending  into  November. 
The  winter  is  a  mere  episode  in  its  duration, 
but  the  houses  are  so  open  in  all  directions 
and  so  devoid  of  appliances  for  producing 
heat,  that  if  a  blizzard  descends  upon  them, 
the  keenest  suffering  is  endured  from  cold. 
Everything  is  constructed  with  reference  to 
the  dominant  summer  season,  and  the  houses 
are  built  facing  the  ocean,  so  as  to  catch  the 
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balmy  breezes  which  temper  the  almost  per- 
petual heat  of  the  far  southern  sun.  The 
country  around  is  covered  with  marshes,  and 
with  rich  exuberant  semi-tropical  life  and 
growth.  The  rice  plantations  near  the  sea, 
and  the  vast  expanse  of  white  cotton,  were 
a  novel  sight  to  men  bred  in  high  mountain 
latitudes,  accustomed  to  look  upon  rich  fields 
arrayed  in  living  green,  snug  farms,  neat 
trim  cottages,  and  on  all  sides,  industrial  and 
mechanical  activity. 

Nothing  could  exceed  in  ideal  beauty  the 
advent  of  the  southern  spring. 

Charleston  saw  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
war,  the  attack  of  the  Confederates  upon 
Fort  Sumter,  and  which  sustained  a  siege  by 
land  and  sea,  extending  through  nearly  two 
years  in  part  of  which  men  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  from  Fayette  county  were  en- 
gaged. During  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Charleston  was  a  leading  and 
conspicuous  point.  The  British  invested  and 
captured  it  in  1780,  and  the  Hues  of  defense 
may  still  be  traced  a  few  miles  from  the  city. 
An  old  colonial  house  in  which  the  British 
ofificers  had  their  headquarters,  is  still  stand- 
ing, in  good  condition,  and  is  the  home  of 
a  well  known  Charleston  family.  Upon  the 
marble  mantel  pieces,  may  be  seen  the  marks 
or  cuttings  made  by  the  occupants  while 
Charleston  was  in  their  possession.  Not  far 
away  is  the  stately  old  mansion  from  which 
the  royal  governor  made  his  hasty  flight 
when  the  colony  revolted  against  the 
mother  country.  At  the  head  of  the  battery, 
stands  an  old  house  which  was  erected  upon 
the  walls  of  an  ancient  fort,  constructed  dur- 
ing the  time  that  Spain  and  England  were 
in  a  state  of  animosity  and  contention  in 
reference  to  the  boundaries  of  their  colonial 
possessions  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coun- 
try.    A  fragment   of  the  original   city   is   in 


existence,  and  is  carefully  preserved  being 
enclosed  by  an  iron  railing.  On  Sullivan's 
Island,  which  is  reached  by  ferry  from 
Charleston  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  is 
Fort  Moultrie,  standing  on  the  site  where 
the  historic  Fort  Sullivan  of  revolutionary 
times  had  stood,  and  where  the  British  fleet 
was  repulsed  in  June,  1776.  Here  it  was  that 
Sergeant  Jasper  mounted  the  rampart  and 
hoisted  the  flag  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  an 
event  commemorated  by  his  statue  on  the 
battery  promenade  looking  across  the  bay 
toward  the  scene  of  his  achievement.  Out- 
side the  walls  of  the  fort,  is  the  grave  of 
Osceola,  the  Indian  chief  famed  in  the  Semi- 
nole wars  in  Florida,  and  idealized  in  story 
and  in  song.  In  this  same  fort,  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  served  in  the  army  of  the  United  States 
as  a  sergeant  of  artillery,  and  here  it  was 
that  he  received  the  inspiration  or  suggestion 
of  his  ingenious  and  analytical  story  of  "The 
Gold  Bug."  Nearby  St.  Michael's  is  the 
historic  St.  Philip's  church,  which  in  its  origi- 
nal form,  was  pronounced  by  Burke  the  most 
perfect  ecclesiastical  structure  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  Within  its  grounds,  is  the  grave 
of  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  "great  nuUifier"' 
and  champion  of  the  doctrine  of  secession. 
He  rests  under  an  immense  magnolia  tree  in 
this  ancient  cemetery.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  rector  or  pastor  of  this  church. 
Reverend  John  Johnson,  D.  D.,  was  the  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  the  works  at  Fort  Sumter 
during  the  memorable  siege,  and  that  his  ac- 
count of  its  progress  entitled,  "The  Defense 
of  Charleston  Harbor,"  has  become  a 
recognized  military  classic,  in  England  as 
well  as  America.  Upon  the  close  of  the 
Civil  war,  he  abandoned  the  profession  of 
engineer,  in  which  he  had  achieved  so  re- 
markable a  success,  and  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Episcopal  church.     Many  years  ago,. 
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the  tall  spire  of  St.  Philip  was  in  some  way 
set  on  fire,  and  the  ancient  church,  was  in 
imminent  peril  of  destruction.  The  point  at 
which  the  fire  originated,  made  it  extremely 
difficult  of  access,  and  the  church,  the  pride 
and  ornament  of  the  city,  together  with  St. 
Michael's,  seemed  beyond  hope,  when  a 
colored  man,  who  was  a  slave,  climbed  up 
the  tall  towering  spire,  extinguished  the 
flames  and  descended  safely.  He  received 
his  freedom  as  a  reward.  This  famous  old 
church  was  finally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1835, 
and  the  present  graceful,  artistic  structure 
was  erected  in  its  stead.  Its  lofty  spire  is 
used  as  a  lighthouse  by  the  United  States 
government,  and  the  steamers  and  ships 
coming  into  the  harbor  steer  directly  towards 
the  tower  of  St.  Philip's  church.  The  light 
streams  across  the  bay,  and  is  visible  for 
many  miles  distant.  The  light  on  Morris 
Island,  not  far  from  the  point  at  which  Bat- 
tery \\"agner  stood,  sends  its  brilliant  rays 
across  the  narrow  island,  and  falls  like  a 
long  and  glowing  stream  of  light  upon  the 
broad  and  beautiful  expanse  of  the  harbor. 
The  Morris  Island  light  has  often  recalled 
those  chaste  and  suggestive  lines  of  our  su- 
preme artist  in  verse. 

"  Henceforth,  wherever  thou  maj-'st  roam, 

My  blessing,  like  a  line  of  light, 

Is  on  the  waters  day  and  night, 
And  like  a  beacon  guards  thee  home." 

When  the  Confederates  occupied  Charles- 
ton, as  they  did  until  very  near  the  end  of 
the  war,  these  lights  were  extinguished  and 
at  night  darkness  brooded  over  the  harbor. 
It  was  during  this  famous  siege  that  great 
progress  was  made  in  the  use  and  applica- 
tion of  torpedoes  and  torpedo  boats.  Many 
bold,  daring  and  original  experiments  are  re- 
corded, and  the  progress  of  the  siege  marks 
an  era  in  the  development  of  the  science  of 


war.  Fort  Sumter  is  rich  in  historic  associa- 
tions. For  a  year  and  a  half  a  terrible 
stream  of  shot  and  shell  was  poured  upon 
it  from  the  Union  batteries  on  the  island, 
we  refer  to  Morris  Island,  and  from  the  fleet. 
The  vents  and  breaches  made  in  the  wall 
were  filled  up  with  bags  of  sand  during  the 
night,  and  the  fort  held  its  ground.  It  was 
never  captured  from  the  sea-front,  but  was 
abandoned  when  Sherman's  army  came  up  in 
rear  of  Charleston,  thus  cutting  ofi  and 
isolating  the  city  and  rendering  its  evacua- 
tion a  militar}'  necessitv. 

When  peace  was  restored,  the  hoisting  of 
the  Union  flag  upon  the  ramparts  of  Fort 
Sumter  was  formally  celebrated  and  an  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  the  celebrated  Henry 
Ward  Beecher. 

The  aspect  of  the  city  during  those  trying 
days  of  siege  and  assault,  has  been  set  forth 
in  thrilling  and  graceful  language  by  a 
Charleston  poet  who  described  what  he  had 
looked  upon  and  exhibited  it  with  all  the 
charm  and  impressiveness  of  the  true  artist. 
While  Timrod  was  producing  these  chaste 
and  inspiring  stanzas,  men  from  the  distant 
mountains  and  valleys  of  Favette  county 
were  languishing  with  ague  and  fever  in  the 
malarial  islands  that  fiinge  the  coast  in  front 
of  Charleston. 

"  Calm  as  that  second  summer  which  precedes 

The  first  fall  of  the  snow, 
In  the  broad  sunlight  of  heroic  deeds, 

The  city  bides  the  foe.  • 

As  yet  behind  their  ramparts  stern  and  proud 

Her  bolted  thunders  sleep — 
Dark  Sumter  like  a  battlemented  cloud, 

Looms  o'er  the  solemn  deep. 

No  Calpe  frowns  from  lofty  cliff  or  scar 

To  guard  the  holy  strand, 
But  Moultrie  holds  in  leash  her  dogs  of  war, 

Above  the  level  sand. 
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And  down  the  dunes  a  thousand  guns  lie  couched 

Unseen  beside  the  flood — 
Like  tigers  in  some  Orient  jungle  crouched 

That  watch  and  wait  for  blood. 

Thus  girt  without  and  garrisoned  at  home, 

Day  patient  following  day, 
Old  Charleston  looks  from  roof  and  spire  and  dome 

Across  her  tranquil  bay." 

Tlie  city  wliich  saw  the  origin  of  the  Civil 
war  ant!  was  for  nearly  two  years  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  most  famous  sieges  in  modern 
war  was  destined  to  pass  through  other  vicis- 
situdes and  disasters  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  On  the  31st  of  August,  1886,  at 
9.55  p.m.  Charleston  was  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake, two  violent  and  destructive  shocks  oc- 
curring in  rapid  succession.  The  chimes  of 
St.  Michael's  had  just  peeled  cut  9.45  on  the 
sultry  air  of  that  calm  and  tranquil  August 
evening  when  the  low  muttering,  rumbling 
sound  that  precedes  the  coming  shock  was 
heard  and  the  earth  seemed  to  vibrate  to  its 
abysimal  deeps.  The  force  of  the  earth- 
quake extended  almost  from  one  extreme  of 
the  country  to  another,  and  was  felt  in  the 
great  lake  country  of  the  northwest  as  well 
as  in  the  remote  and  distant  south.  Property 
estimated  in  value  at  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars was  destroyed  in  the  space  of  a  few  sec- 
onds. The  tower  of  St.  ^Michael's  was  j 
thrown  out  of  its  proper  position,  and  a  great 
fissure  reaching  from  one  end  of  the  body 
of  the  church  to  the  other  revealed  the  ter- 
rific violence  of  the  seismic  force.  Nearly  all 
the  historic  buildings  of  the  city  were  in 
.greater  or  less  measure  injured,  and  for  many 
weeks  Charleston  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  and  dismal  ruin.  The  forts  in  the 
harbor  which  had  weathered  the  storm  of 
war,  passed  through  the  ordeal  uninjured,  and 
the  next  morning  saw  Fort  Sumter  looking 
as  grim  and  stern  as  ever,  though  the  city 
which   it    had   guarded   and    shielded   lay   in 


chaos  not  far  away  across  the  calm  and  quiet 
harbor.  Stately  monuments  in  churchvards 
and  cemeteries  were  thrown  from  their  base, 
01  turned  out  of  their  proper  direction.  The 
shocks  continued  at  intervals,  growing  grad- 
ually fainter  as  the  shock  was  readjusting  it- 
self after  the  great  disaster  of  the  31st  of 
August,  and  for  two  or  three  months  the 
earth  trembled,  bells  rang  mysteriously  as  if 
touched  by  some  supernatural  force,  and  in 
the  stillness  of  the  midnight  hours  there  was 
heard  the  roar  of  artillery,  or  the  reverbera- 
tion of  distant  thunder  proceeding  from  the 
heart  of  the  earth.  In  weirdness  and  fantasy 
nothing  that  romance  has  conceived  can  sur- 
pass the  actual  reality  of  an  earthquake  ex- 
perience. By  degrees  the  battle-worn  city 
recovered  from  this  novel  form  of  disaster. 
jNIoney  and  supplies  poured  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  for  the  relief  of  the  prostrate 
and  stricken  city ;  aid  and  sympathy  came 
even  from  across  the  sea.  Perhaps  the  most 
touching  and  suggestive  feature  of  the  entire 
earthquake  history  w'as  the  readiness  with 
which  the  people  of  the  north  responded  to 
the  call  of  their  former  enemies.  Some  of 
those  who  had  served  in  the  Union  army  on 
the  malarial  islands  that  environ  the  city  were 
foremost  in  their  expressions  of  sympathy 
and  their  proffers  of  assistance.  The  city 
gradually  arose  from  its  ruins,  the  tremulous 
earth  regained  its  equilibrium  and  the  city 
now  exhibits  few  traces  of  the  calamity 
which  had  fallen  upon  it,  and  had  called  out 
tie  nobler  nature  of  its  friends  and  its  ene- 
mies in  all  parts  of  the  land. 

APPOMATTOX. 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  General  U.  S.  Grant 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  then  encamped  around  Cul- 
peper,  Va.,  about  sixty  miles  from  Washing- 
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ton.  He  assumed  command  in  Virginia  with 
all  the  prestige  of  his  achievements  in  the  j 
southwest.  He  was  characterized  by  invinci- 
ble energy  of  will,  inflexible  determination 
and  decision  of  character,  and  a  thorough 
penetrating  knowledge  of  men,  wdiich  served 
him  essentially  in  the  selection  of  the  agents 
who  were  to  carry  out  his  plans  and  to  ac- 
complish his  purposes.  He  has  been  com- 
pared by  historians  to  the  famous  Duke  of 
Wellington,  sometimes  described  as  the 
"Iron  Duke,"  and  the  comparison  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  is  accurate  and  just.  As  spring 
dawned,  both  armies  advanced,  and  the  long 
and  ghastly  struggle  opened  in  the  dreary 
tract  of  country  known  as  the  "Wilderness." 
The  grapple  between  the  contestants  in  the 
dark  and  tangled  undergrowth  was  fearful  in 
its  nature.  The  opposing  lines  were  oftimes 
hidden  entirely  from  each  other's  sight,  but 
the  infantry  wrought  fearful  havoc,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  piled  up  in  heaps, 
like  cords  of  wood  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
Then  the  armies  moved  their  position  to 
Spottsylvania  Court  House,  a  few  miles 
away,  where  a  sanguinary  and  desperate  en- 
gagement occurred.  Grant  moved  his  posi- 
tion again.  The  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  was 
fought  on  the  3d  of  June,  and  eight  thou- 
sand Union  troops  were  killed  or  wounded  in 
less  than  half  an  hour.  Grant,  a  few  days 
later,  appeared  in  front  of  Petersburg,  which 
he  nearly  succeeded  in  capturing.  The  scene 
of  operations  extended  from  the  north  bank 
of  the  James  river  to  the  south  of  Petersburg, 
forming  a  vast  semi-circle  and  embracing  an 
area  of  thirty  miles.  The  siege  of  the  two 
cities  was  pressed  by  Grant  with  tremendous 
energy  and  vigor,  Petersburg  being  the  main 
objective  point. 

The  winter  of  1864  came  slowly  on,  and 
still  the  end  was  not  yet.     Attack  followed 


attack  on  the  Hne  of  Lee's  army  and  Grant's 
forces  swung  gradually  around  to  the  south 
of  Petersburg,  occupying  the  Weldon  rail- 
road, one  of  the  main  avenues  of  approach 
to  Richmond  from  the  south.  Grant  assumed 
the  aggressive  once  more,  and  on  the  2d  of 
April  the  Confederate  lines  were  l^roken  and 
Petersburg  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Union 
forces.  A  week  later,  April  9th,  the  shat- 
tered fragments  of  Lee's  army  surrendered  at 
Appomattox,  and  the  fratricidal  strife  of  civil 
war  was  brought  to  an  end,  let  us  hope,  for 
all  time,  in  our  land. 

REUNION,    EXPANSION,    UNITY. 

The  great  issues  that  led  to  national  con- 
troversy and  culminated  in  national  strife, 
had  been  adjusted,  and  the  way  was  open  to 
the  growth  of  the  sentiment  of  unity,  and  the 
unlimited  development  of  the  almost  bound- 
less resources  which  God  has  been  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  our  country,  and  upon  no  part 
of  it  in  richer  measure  than  upon  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  our  closing  chapter  we  shall  indulge 
in  retrospect  and  prospect,  endeavoring  to 
predict  or  forecast  the  many  phases  of  use- 
fulness, honor,  material  and  intellectual  ex- 
pansion and  achievement,  that  are  reserved 
for  Fayette  county  in  the  unrevealed  history 
of  the  coming  ages. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Spanish-American  War  and  Filipino  Insurrection. 

None  of  the  men  enlisted  from  Fayette 
county  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  and  on 
the  naval  vessels  were  no  Fayette  county 
men  of  whom  we  have  any  account. 

Two  companies,  C  and  D,  of  the  loth 
regiment,     Pennsvlvania     Volunteers,     were 
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raised  respectively  at  Uniontown  and  Con- 
ntllsville  and  sent  to  the  Philippines,  where 
they  participated  in  the  close  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Filipino  insurrection. 

The  loth  regiment  was  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  with  Alexander  L. 
Hawkins  as  colonel ;  James  E.  Barnett  as 
Heut.-col. ;  Harry  C.  Cuthbertson  and  Eber- 
hart  Bierer  as  majors.  George  W.  Neff,  of 
Masontown,  became  major  surgeon;  Lewis 
P.  McCormick,  of  Connellsville,  asst.  sur- 
geon ;  and  Reno  L.  Moser,  of  Uniontown, 
chief  musician.  Two  battalions  of  the 
loth  regiment  left  Camp  Hastings  at 
Mi.  Gretna,  Pa.,  about  the  middle  of  May, 
i8g8,,  passed  through  Pittsburg,  May  19th, 
and  arrived,  May  24,  1898,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  where  they  went  into 
crimp  at  the  Presidio,  and  lay  until  June  14th. 
On  that  day  they  went  aboard  the  transport 
Zelandia.  and  on  July  20th  were  disembarked 
at  Manila,  where  they  lay  in  the  trenches 
until  the  night  of  July  31,  1898,  when  they 
repulsed  an  attack  of  2,000  Spaniards.  In 
this  fight— the  battle  of  Malate— Corp.  Wal- 
ter E.  Brown,  of  Co.  D,  was  killed.  On  Au- 
gust I2th  the  loth  was  in  the  attack  on  Ma- 
nila, and  after  the  capture  performed  guard 
duty  till  the  night  of  Feb.  5,  1899,  when  it 
went  to  the  trenches  and  made  a  splendid 
charge  on  the  Filipinos,  in  which  Major 
Bierer,  privates  A.  B.  Rockwell  and  Carl  W. 
Debolt,  of  Co.  C,  and  Lieut.  A.  J.  Butter- 
more  and  private  E.  C.  Caldwell,  of  Co.  D, 
were  wounded.  Eighteen  days  later  the  regi- 
ment helped  to  save  Manila  from  being 
burned  bv  resident  Filipinos,  and  on  March 
13,  1899,  the  loth  took  up  the  line  of  march 
for  Malolos,  during  which  it  made  its  daring 
charge,  capturing  Loma  church  and  ceme- 
tery and  having  only  Lieut.  John  Thompson 


and  Privates  John  McVey  and  Alex.  Mc- 
Cause  wounded.  The  regiment  after  this 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bocave  and  Ma- 
rilioa,  and  in  the  latter  battle  on  March  29th, 
Corp.  Thomas  Critchfield,  and  Privates  Pat- 
rick Cummings,  Ralph  Downs,  Alex.  Young, 
Arch.  Powell  and  Alex.  Coulter  were  wound- 
ed. Then  followed  the  attack  on  ]\Ialolos, 
and  the  loth  lost  in  killed  Privates  E.  D.  W. 
Stevens,  Fred.  Jennewine  and  Bert.  Arm- 
brust,  and  in  wounded  Sergeants  Augustus 
Remaine  and  Charles  Ashcroft,  and  Privates 
\V.  D.  Lewis,  James  Noverch,  Richard  Baer, 
G.  A.  Taylor,  who  died  afterwards,  Solomon 
Rush,  R.  J.  D.  Knox,  and  William  ^L  Engle- 
hart.  Two  weeks  later  the  loth  went  into  ac- 
tive service  again  under  General  Wheaton. 
They  repulsed  a  force  of  insurgents  the  first 
day,  and  the  next  week  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign about  Apalit  and  Calumpit.  On  April 
14th  the  loth  was  ordered  back  to  Cavite,  and 
on  Saturday,  July  25th,  sailed  on  board  the 
transport  Senator  from  ^Manila  for  San 
Francisco.  When  two  days  out  from  Yoko- 
hama, on  July  1 8th,  they  lost  their  gallant 
commander,  Col.  Alex.  L  Hawkins,  who  died 
of  cancer,  but  whose  remains  were  brought 
to  Washington,  Pa.,  and  entombed  there, 
September  i,  1899.  The  regiment  arrived  at 
San  Francisco,  July  25th,  was  mustered  out 
there  August  22d,  and  started  for  home,  be- 
ing welcomed  and  cheered  at  every  town  and 
city  along  their  two  thousand  mile  railway 
journev.  They  received  a  magnificent  recep- 
tion at  Pittsburg,  on  Monday,  August  28th, 

RECEPTIONS  OF  COMPANIES  C  AND  D. 

The  receptions  of  companies  C  and  D  at 
Uniontown  and  Connellsville,  their  respective 
homes,  on  Tuesday,  August  29,  1899,  were 
magnificent  and  elaborate. 

Company  D  arrived  at  Uniontown  at  1.20. 
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p.  m.  and  were  rapturously  greeted  by  the 
greatest  crowd  of  people — 25,000  in  number 
— ever  assembled  at  the  county  seat.  In  five 
minutes  after  the  train  pulled  away  from  the 
station,  Company  C  fell  into  line  in  a  large 
procession,  containing  veteran  soldiers  of 
four  wars,  and  marched  through  the  principal 
thoroughfares  of  the  town,  which  were  orna- 
mented with  arches  and  hung  with  flags  and 
bunting.  After  the  parade  the  company  was 
given  an  excellent  dinner  at  the  fair  grounds, 
where  R.  F.  Hopwood,  Esq.,  made  a  beauti- 
ful, pathetic  and  cheering  address  of  wel- 
come, voicing  the  greetings  of  the  friends  at 
home ;  and  Judge  Nathaniel  Ewing,  in  a  short 
but  eloquent  and  patriotic  address  drew  a 
contrast  between  the  "Conquerors"  of  the 
old  world  and  the  "Heroes"  of  the  new  world 
ill  language  of  power  and  beauty,  after  which 
he  presented  Captain  Bierer  and  Lieutenants 
Howard  and  Wood  with  beautiful  swords, 
and  each  member  of  Company  C  with  gold 
and  silver  medals  or  badges  as  tributes  of  re- 
spect from  their  many  admiring  friends  in 
Fayette  county. 

The  badges  are  made  of  solid  gold  and 
silver.  At  the  top  is  a  circular  bar  set  off  with 
the  banner  of  the  State  in  colors.  Attached 
to  the  bar  by  links  are  the  crossed  guns  of 
silver  and  hanging  to  the  guns,  as  a  pendant, 
is  a  keystone  with  the  shield  of  the  State 
stamped  in  the  center  of  it.  The  inscription 
reads,  obverse  side: 

"CO.    C,    lOTH   PA.   VOLS. 

PRESENTED    BY 

THE    CITIZENS    OF 

FAYETTE    CO.,    PA." 

On  the  reverse  side  is  the  name  of  the 
recipient  and  a  record  of  the  places  of  their 
battle  scenes  and  dates.  The  following  is  a 
sample : 


"CAPT.   DANIEL  M.  BIERER, 

PHILIPPINES. 

MALATE  TO  MALOLOS. 

1898— 1899." 

The  reception  of  Company  D,  at  Connells- 
ville  was  no  less  enthusiastic  than  that  of 
Company  C  at  Uniontown.  Flags  and  bunt- 
ing being  hung  along  every  street,  and  thou- 
sands of  people  awaited  Company  D's  arrival, 
which  they  hailed  with  long  and  loud  cheer- 
ing. The  company  was  the  great  attraction 
in  the  parade  through  the  principal  streets. 
After  the  parade  the  procession  proceeded  to 
Riverside  park.  At  4  p.  m.  the  ladies  gave 
the  company  a  banquet  at  the  Opera  House 
block,  and  thus  closed  a  great  day  in  honor 
of  Company  D's  home  coming. 

Fayette  county  poets  were  not'  unmindful 
of  the  occasion  of  the  return  of  these  com- 
panies to  their  homes,  and  Rev.  Frank  P. 
Britt  contributed  a  poem  named  "Welcome 
Heroes  Home."  Rev.  Alfred  Ramsey  wrote 
"Cheers  for  the  Living  and  Tears  for  the 
Dead,"  while  Mrs.  George  L.  Sloan  contri- 
buted "At  Home,"  and  Paoli  S.  ^Morrow. 
Esq.,  wrote  "When  Company  C  Gets  Home." 

HISTORY    OF    COMPANIES    C   AND    D. 

Company  C  was  organized  in  1881,  and  ac- 
cepted into  the  loth  regiment.  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  December  23,  188 1. 
John  H.  Campbell,  of  Harrisburg,  is  the 
father  of  the  company,  whose  captains  have 
been  John  H.  Campbell,  1881 ;  D.  M.  Bierer, 
1886;  L.  H.  Frasher.  1890;  Everhart  Bierer, 
1894;  A.  G.  Beeson,  1897;  and  D.  :\L  Bierer, 
re-elected  May  11,  1898,  to  succeed  Capt.  A. 
G.  Beeson,  who  failed  to  pass  the  physical 
examination  at  Mt.  Gretna.  Maj.  A.  G.  Bee- 
son and  J.  K.  Ewing,  Jr.,  were  the  first  lieu- 
tenants commissioned.  Captains  Frasher 
and  E.  Bierer  were  promoted  to  majors,  and 
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Lieut.  T.  R.  Wakefield  to  inspector  of  rifle 
practice  for  the  regiment.  Company  C  won 
a  record  for  good  service  in  the  various  labor 
strikes.  They  served  eighteen  days  at  More- 
wood,  twenty-six  days  under  Sheriff  McCor- 
mick  and  eighteen  days  at  Homestead,  pre- 
serving the  peace  effectually  and  neither  kill- 
ing nor  injuring  any  one. 

Company  D,  of  Connellsville,  was  organ- 
ized in  1892,  although  the  first  steps  were 
taken  by  S.  H.  Dushane  in  1888.  The  origi- 
nal oi^cers  were  Capt.  George  A.  Munson ; 
first  lieut.,  Alexander  Johnson,  and  second 
lieut.,  S.  H.  Dushane.  When  the  company 
entered  the  United  States  service  Captain 
IMunson  and  Lieutenant  Dushane  failed  to 
pass  the  medical  examination,  and  Frank 
Hawkins,  son  of  Colonel  Hawkins,  was  made 
captain.  Later  when  Captain  Hawkins  en- 
tered the  regular  army,  Lieut.  Husted  A. 
Crow  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy,  and  the 
officers  as  then  constituted  served  through 
the  Philippine  campaign. 

ROSTER  OP  COMP.ANY   C,  UNIONTOWN. 

Oi^ccrs. 
Daniel  M.  Bierer,  captain,  Uniontown. 
Charles  H.  Howard,  ist  lieut.,  Uniontown. 
Robert  M.  Wood,  2d  lieut.,  LTniontown. 
William  Martin,   ist  sergt.,  Uniontown. 
Chas.  O.  Walker,  O.  M.  sergt.,  Uniontown 
Walter  L.  Semans,  sergt.,  Dunbar. 
Samuel  Hagan,  sergt.,  Oliver. 
Samuel  N.  Rockwell,  sergt.,  Uniontown. 
Alec.  A.  Ewing,  sergt.,  LTniontown, 
Charles  W.  Ashcraft,  corp.,  Laiiontown. 
Charles  O.  Collins,  corp.,  Uniontown. 
John  H.  Turley,  corp.,  Oliver. 
Alexander  McCanch,  corp.,   OHver. 
John  Jenkins,  corp.,  Uniontown. 
George  B.  Knotts,  corp.,  Uniontown. 


Musicians :  Arthur  C.  Riflle,  Masontown, 
and  Elmer  E.  Barnes,  New  Brighton; 
wagoner,  John   Hannan,   LTniontown. 

Prizvtcs. 
Asendorf,  John  H.,  Uniontown. 
Baird,  John,  Uniontown. 
Baird,  James  F.,  Uniontown. 
Barnes,  John  R.,  Uniontown. 
Brain,  Frank,  LTniontown. 
Becket,  Alonzo,  Uniontown. 
Brown  George  W.,  Confluence. 
Burke,  Charles  E.,  Uniontown. 
Beatty,  Curtis,  Uniontown. 
Christopher,  Frank  G.,  McClellandtown. 
Collins,  William  D.,  Uniontown. 
Collins,  Walter  E.,  Uniontown. 
Cook,  George,  Uniontown. 
Crable,  William  H.,  Juniataville. 
Curry,  John  M.,  Laurel  Hill. 
Curry  Robert  D.,  Laurel  Hill. 
Conn,  George  D.,  Uniontown. 
Cyner,  Lewis  R.,  Uniontown. 
Cuite,  Gilbert,  LTniontown. 
Cullums,  Ulysses  G..  of  Illinois. 
Dean,  John  A.,  Oliver. 
Debolt,  Carl  W.,  LTniontown. 
Daugherty,  Homer  J.,  Fairchance. 
Daniels,  Rudolph  B.,  Uniontown. 
Frankenberry,  Joseph  W.,  Uniontown. 
Fox,  Robert  L.,  Tarrs. 
Herrington,  Charles  E.,  Oliver. 
Howard  William  N.,  Uniontown. 
Hanley,  James  E.,  Uniontown. 
Hustead,  Frank  H.,  LTniontown. 
Johnson,  Joseph  P.,  Uniontown. 
Johnson,   Milbert,   Point   Marion. 
Jones,  Thomas,  Oliver. 

Jennewine,  Fred.  M.,  Laurel  Iron  Works, 
W.  Vr. 

Kenipfer,  Amon  B.,  Uniontown. 
Kennedv,  William  H.,  Oliver. 
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Knight,  Daniel  H.,  Uniontown. 

Kerr,  John  P.,  Scottdale. 

Landis,  Jacob,  Uniontown. 

Lewis,  \\'illiam  D.,  Uniontown. 

Lewis,  Charles  J.,  Uniontown. 

Little,  William  E.,  Uniontown. 

Miller,  George  R.,  Uniontown. 

Miller,  George  W.,  Uniontown. 

Murphy,  Jesse,  Dawson. 

McMasters,  Albert  L.,  Uniontown. 

Rhoads,  Thomas  J.,  High  House. 

Rush,  Ray,  Uniontown. 

Ridgeway,  Joel,  Laurel  Iron  Works,  W. 
Va. 

Sullivan,  Frank,  Uniontown. 

Shanaberger,  Frank  W.,  Uniontown. 

Shaw,  John   C,   Uniontown. 

Stumm,  Charles  A.,  Smithfield. 

Sparks,  Ray  L.,  Uniontown. 

Twist,  David,  Uniontown. 

Underwood,  Leroy,  Uniontown. 

Williams,  Lewis  C,  Uniontown. 

Woodward,  James  W.,  Uniontown. 

Wilson  RoUie,  Oliver. 

Woody,  Grant,  Uniontown. 

Yowler,  George  S.,  Uniontown. 

Recruits  Co.  C,  loth  Regt.  Pa.  Vols.,  mus- 
tered into  United  States  service  at  Washing- 
ton, Pa.,  June  25,  1898.  Ordered  to  San 
Francisco,  Cal,  and  finally  to  Manila  to  join 
their  company : 

Best,  Paul  K.,  L^niontown. 

Black,  Charles  H.,  Scottdale. 

Brown  John  C,  Uniontown. 

Bryson.  Melvin  H.,  West  Leisenring. 

Beighley,  Sidney  N.,  Uniontown. 

Bost,  William,  Uniontowm. 

Boyle,  Charles  E.,  Uniontown. 

Collins,  John  F.,  Uniontowai. 

De  Gardeyn,  Abraham,  Jr.,  Point  Marion. 

Downs,  Ralph  W.  E.,  Uniontown. 

Englehart,  W.  M.,  Guseman,  W.  Va. 


Griffith,  Robert  E.,  Greensburg. 

Haddock,  William  S.,  Pittsburg. 

Insley,  William  W.,  Jeannette. 

Jones,  Thomas  P.,  Ruble. 

Jones,  James,  Uniontown. 

Kramer,   Edward  C,   Dunbar. 

Kelley,  Edw^ard  J.,  Uniontown. 

Kelly,  Frank  A.,  Tippecanoe. 

Miller,  Benjamin  F.,  Connellsville. 

Miller,  Joseph  H.,  Uniontown. 

Miller,  Marling,  L^niontown. 

McCollough,  Edmond  C,  LTniontown. 

O'Neil,  Charles  W.,  Uniontown. 

Pope,  John  A.,  Vanderbilt. 

Playford,  Charles,  LTniontown. 

Rockwell,  Allen  B.,  Uniontown. 

Schrock,  Elmer  B.,  LTniontown. 

Trainor,  Frank,  Oliver. 

Wood  John  W.,  Uniontown. 

John  Sant  was  transferred  from  Co.  C  as 
musician  to  Co.  E,  and  Max  Hannan  enlisted 
at  a  late  date  in  Co.  C,  while  Reno  Closer 
became  chief  musician  of  the  10th  regiment. 

The  wounded  of  Companv  C  were:  ]\Iajor 
E.  Bierer,  Carl  Debolt  and  Allen  B.  Rock- 
well, at  La  Loma  church,  Feb.  5,  1898;  Gil- 
bert Cuite  and  Alex.  McCanche,  Feb.  26th; 
Charles  O.  Walker,  ^larch  18th;  Ralph 
Downs,  March  28th ;  W.  E.  Englehart,  C.  W. 
Ashcraft  and  W.  D.  Lewis,  March  29-30-31; 
and  W.  D.  Collins,  March  i8th,  and  dis- 
charged on  account  of  wounds.  L^.  G.  Cul- 
lums  spoke  Spanish  well,  was  captured  as  a 
spy  and  his  fate  is  unknown. 

Those  who  fell  in  battle  and  died  of  dis- 
ease were:  Corporal  Jacob  Landis,  killed 
Feb.  5th,  buried  at  Battery  Knoll ;  Frank 
Brain,  died  of  smallpox  Jan.  31,  buried  in 
Paco  cemetery ;  Fred.  ]\I.  Jennewine,  killed 
March  31st,  buried  at  Battery  Knoll;  Robert 
L.  Fox  died  from  wounds  received  in  action 
in    August,    1898,    and   buried    in    Maracaba 
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cemetery,  and  William  H.  Crable,  died  of 
erysipelas  Sept.  ii,  1898,  and  buried  in  Paco 
cemetery. 

Those  discharged  on  account  of  physical 
debility  were:  M.  H.  Bryson,  S.  N.  Beighley, 
R.  E.  Griffith,  Thomas  P.  Jones,  Marling 
Miller  and  Frank  Trainor. 


ROSTER    OP    COMPANY    D,    OF    CONNELLSVILLE. 

Officers. 

Crow,  H.  A.,  captain,  Connellsville. 

Buttermore,  Al.  J.,  ist  lieut.,  New  Haven. 

Ulsh,  Sammie  V.,  2d  lieut.  Connellsville. 

Stickel,  George  E.,   1st  sergt.,  Vanderbilt. 

Mills,  George  E.,  sergt.,  Uniontown. 

Walters,  Alva  M.,  sergt.,  Waltersburg. 

Boyer,   Robert   M.,   sergt.,  Vanderbilt. 

Clark,  Samuel  S.,  Q.  M.  sergt.,  Connells- 
ville. 

Mills,  James  A.,  sergt.,  Broad  Ford. 

Brown,  Walter  E.,  corp.,  Vanderbilt. 

Calhoun,  Geo.  W.,  corp.,  Moyer. 

Critchfield,  Thos.  B.,  Corp.,  Vanderbilt. 

Conway,  Patrick  J.,  corp.,  New  Haven. 

Campbell,  James  E.,  corp.,  Braddock. 

Cromwell,  Howard  E.,  corp.,  Connellsville. 

Findley,  John  W.,  corp.,  Broad  Ford. 

Lowden,  Albert  R.,  corp.,  Connellsville. 

Pape,  John  S.,  corp.,  Connellsville. 

Shaw,  Joseph  Earle,  corp.,  Connellsville. 

Welker,  Herman  O.,  corp.,  Connellsville. 

Kenney,  Frank  R.,  corp.,  Pittsburg. 

Musicians:  Bretz,  Samuel  E.,  Carlisle; 
Cunningham,  R.  Thomas,  Connellsville,  and 
Barnes,  Elmer,  New  Brighton ;  wagoner, 
Ambrose,  Joseph,  \^anderbilt. 

Prk'atcs. 

Beatty,  Edward  J.,  Vanderbilt. 
Boyd,  Harry  T.,  New  Haven. 
Collins,  Arthur  F.,  New  Haven. 


Calhoun,  Andrew  A.,  INIoyer. 
Conklin,  Isaac  N.,  Connellsville. 
Cochran,  Charles  G.,  Dawson. 
Collins,  Clark,  Connellsville. 
Cummings,  Patrick,  Connellsville. 
Debolt,  William  E.,  Connellsville. 
Everly,  Harry  A.,  Everson. 
Forsyth,  David,  Vanderbilt. 
Forsythe,  Earl  L.,  Connellsville. 
Goodwin,  Thomas,  Connellsville. 
Goldsborough,  Harry,  Connellsville. 
Gallagher,  Neal,  Connellsville. 
Gemas,  George  B.,  Connellsville. 
Hamilton  James  C,  Connellsville. 
Helms  Frederick,  Connellsville. 
Hay,  Harry,  Connellsville. 
Herwick,  Joseph  C,  Stewartown. 
Irwin,  Harry  A.,  Connellsville. 
.Kerr,  Charles  P.,  Connellsville. 
King,  Harry,  New  Haven. 
Lempkey,  Alexander  A.,  Connellsville. 
Little,   William    H.,    Dawson. 
Maloy,  Charles  E.,  Connellsville. 
Morgan,  George  C,  Greensburg. 
Martin,  John  M.,  New  Haven. 
Morgan,  Eugene  R.,  Connellsville. 
McMannis,  Joseph,  Lemont. 
McDowell,  Edward  P.,  Connellsville. 
Nickel,  James  E.,  Connellsville. 
Newell,  Daniel  J.,  Connellsville. 
Neeb,  George  C,  Connellsville. 
Ogle,  Albert  H.,  Connellsville. 
Port,  Frank  B.,  Connellsville. 
Rosenecker,  Charles,  New  Haven. 
Reed,  Frank  B.,  Connellsville. 
Shaffer,  Robert  L.,  Connellsville. 
Smith,  Edward  A.,  Juniataville. 
Stitzer,  Charles,  New  Haven. 
Snyder,  Alva,  Vanderbilt. 
Stillwagon,  Alexander  A.,  Connellsville. 
Trump,  Ernest,  Connellsville. 
Wallace,  Charles  W.,  Connellsville. 
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Welsh,  ^Matthew  J.,  Dunbar. 
Wilson,  Harry  C,  Connellsville. 

RECRUITS — COMPANY   D. 

Beatty,  Thomas  D.,  Connellsville. 

Bishop,  Harry  L.,  Connellsville. 

Conn,  George,  Connellsville. 

Cunningham,  Richard  F.,  Connellsville. 

Conley,  Rolla  J.,  Connellsville. 

Duffy,  James  B.,  Connellsville. 

Fagan,  Thomas  L.,  New  Haven. 

Gafifney,  James  W.,  New  Stanton. 

Holtz,  \Mlbur   M.,   Pittsburg. 

Johnston,  Frank  C,  Normalville. 

Kessler,  John  A.,  Connellsville. 

Levy,  Joseph,  Somerset. 

McClarey,  Frank  A.,  Scottdale. 

Morrison,  Oliver  M.,  Connellsville. 

IMcKenna,  James,  Broad  Ford. 

Novrcki,   James,   Connellsville. 

Sisley,  Frank  J.,  Scottdale. 

Strawn.  Joel  C,  Connellsville. 

Saylor,  Jacob  P.,  Connellsville. 

Thorn,  Edward  C,  McKeesport. 

Trout,  Henry,  Amhurst. 

Weimer,  Allen  W.,  Connellsville. 

Wood,  Edward  N.,  Connellsville. 

Woods,  ]\Iorris  W.,  McKeesport. 

\\"orley,  Edward,  Connellsville. 

Clark,  H.  B.,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Gaddis,  George  A.,  Alanila,  P.  I. 

Corporal  Walter  E.  Brown  was  killed  at 
Malate,  H.  E.  Cromwell  died  of  disease  and 
Elmer  Barnes,  Patrick  Cummings,  G.  B. 
Gemas,  C.  E.  ]Maloy,  Alva  Snyder,  M.  J. 
Welsh,  A.  J.  Buttermore,  S.  V.  Ulsh,  A.  M. 
Walters,  G.  W.  Calhoun,  T.  B.  Critchfield,  H. 
L.  Bishop  and  J.  A.  Kessler  were  wounded 
during  the  campaign. 

Of  Fayette  men  in  other  companies  in  the 
Spanish-American  war  and  Filipino  insurrec- 
tion,   we    have    but    little    account.     Eugene 


Fitzgerald,  of  Masontown,  served  at  Manila. 
Hart  Moore,  Joe  South  and  William  Cun- 
ningham were  members  of  Grimes'  Battery 
and  were  at  San  Juan  Hill.  William  Chap- 
man, of  Luzerne  township,  was  a  sailor  on 
the  Puritan. 

In  the  41st  U.  S.  Volunteer  Infantry,  Co. 
H  was  largely  recruited  from  Fayette  coun- 
ty, and  is  making  a  record  for  itself  for 
marching  and  fighting  in  Luzon,  where  it 
has  been  complimented  by  Generals  MacAr- 
thur  and  Grant.  On  June  11,  1900,  this  com- 
pany left  Sebul  Spring,  and  was  in  the  front 
of  an  attack  on  a  fortified  mountain  position 
of  the  Filipinos. 

It  is  evident  from  the  accompanying  list  of 
troops  and  the  account  which  precedes  them, 
that  the  sons  of  Fayette  county  responded 
with  their  characteristic  promptness  to  the 
call  of  the  Government  and  the  demands  of 
patriotism,  as  they  understood  and  applied 
them,  in  the  recent  collision  between  the 
enervated  and  decadent  monarchy  of  Spain, 
and  the  enormous  resources  and  expanding 
power  of  the  United  States  Government. 
What  is  to  be  the  final  outcome  of  the  new 
relations  assumed  by  this  country  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  recent  war,  is  hidden  behind 
the  veil  of  the  future.  The  loss  of  her  re- 
maining colonial  possessions,  for  ages  the 
centers  of  a  corrupt  and  debased  administra- 
tion, may  enable  the  prostrate  empire  of 
Charles  V.,  to  summon  its  energies  and  its  re- 
I  sources  to  the  achievement  of  a  nobler  and 
higher  task,  the  purification  of  her  home  gov- 
ernment, and  the  development  of  her  vast  and 
varied  natural  wealth.  If  this  beneficent  end 
is  accomplished,  enfeebled  and  degenerate 
Spain  may  recover  some  traces  of  her  ancient 
glorv,  and  borne  along  by  the  stream  of 
modern  life  and  tendency,  may  become  more 
justly   an   object   of   admiration   and   regard 
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than  in  the  vanished  day  when  the  sun  never 
set  on  her  dominions,  when  her  fleets  rode  the 
seas  in  unchallenged  supremacy  before  the 
date  of  the  Armada  and  the  exploits  of 
Greenville,  Drake,  Raleigh  and  Howard.  The 
new  role  upon  which  our  own  country  has 
entered  involves  grave  issues  and  serious  re- 
sponsibilities. Never  in  our  history  was 
there  more  urgent  need  of  that  broad  and 
comprehensive  statesmanship  which  knows 
how  to  take  occasion  by  the  hand  and 
make  the  bounds  of  Freedom  "wider  yet" 
than  this  present  crisis.  If  "new  occasions 
teach  new  duties,"  if  "time  makes  ancient 
truth  uncouth,"  then  new  modes  of  pro- 
cedure, and  new  forms  of  statecraft  will  be 
requisite  to  conduct  us  to  an  assured  and 
abiding  result.  Above  all  let  us  bear  in  mind 
the  prayer  of  a  contemporary  poet  for  faith, 
reverence  and  Divine  direction  in  these  days 
of  complex  and  critical  development. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Impressions  of  Fayette  county — Notes  of  Travel— 
Connellsville  and  Uniontown— Indications  of 
Progress— Scenery. 

The  development  of  our  narrative  has  for 
no  inconsiderable  length  conducted  us 
through  a  period  of  internecine  strife  unpar- 
alleled in  the  annals  of  the  civilized  world. 
For  four  years  "grim  visaged  war"  held  his 
carnival  in  our  land ;  now  his  "wrinkled 
front"  is  smoothed  into  pacific  form,  and  the 
countrv,  acquiring  new  life  and  vigor  from 
the  very  intensity  of  the  strife,  vibrates  with 
colossal  energy  in  all  the  expanding  fields 
of  scientific  discovery  and  application,  and  in 
every  sphere  of  material  growth  and  activity. 
Into  the  stream  of  this  resistless  modern  life, 


Fayette  county  has  entered  with  characteris- 
tic persistence  and  determination.  On  all 
sides  the  indications  of  prosperity,  of 
"wealthy  peace,"  reveal  themselves  to  the 
tourist  or  to  the  casual  observer. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  first  entered  Fay- 
ette county  in  September,  1898.  To  him 
before  that  time  it  was  an  unknown  land,  or 
if  known  at  all,  only  through  report,  and 
from  those  vague  impressions  which  we  de- 
rive from  maps,  school  histories  or  statisti- 
cal exhibitions.  Leaving  Baltimore  by  the 
B.  &  O.  R.  R.  we  pass  to  its  Pittsburg  divi- 
sion, and  by  rapid  degrees  the  grandeur  of 
western  Pennsylvania  scenery  unfolds  itself  to 
our  vision.  We  reach  Connellsville  as  the 
evening  shadows  are  lengthening  toward 
the  fading  day,  and  after  a  brief  tarrying, 
change  to  the  Uniontown  branch  division 
of  this  far-reaching  and  complex  rail- 
way system.  The  merest  sojourn  at  Con- 
nellsville will  suiiice  to  impress  upon  the 
traveler  the  pervading  spirit  of  enterprise, 
progress  and  development  that  characterizes 
every  feature  of  its  life  and  history.  The  ride 
to  Uniontown  began  just  as  the  "maiden 
splendor  of  the  evening  star"  reveals  itself. 
The  night  was  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  as  if  to 
set  ofif  the  natural  loveliness  of  the  surround- 
ings, to  temper  their  serene  beauty  with  ele- 
ments of  almost  majestic  grandeur,  the  vast 
region  flamed  with  the  thousand  coke  ovens, 
their  lurid  glare  lighting  up  the  horizon  and 
recalling  some  of  the  most  sublime  concep- 
tions that  the  creative  genius  of  Dante  and 
Milton  has  added  to  the  richness  of  the 
world's  literature. 

We  reach  Uniontown,  and  after  "taking 
our  ease  in  our  inn"  for  a  single  night,  we 
begin  the  process  of  exploration  and  observa- 
tion. 

A  ramble  through  the  streets  brought  us- 
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within  the  portals  of  the  courthouse,  and  | 
allowed  us  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
methods  of  judicial  procedure,  as  a  murder 
trial  which  had  excited  universal  interest,  was 
then  in  progress.  The  spirit  of  healthful  I 
conservatism  displayed  itself  in  the  adherence 
to  the  modes  and  forms  of  the  English  com- 
mon law  which  characterized  the  trial  in 
every  stage  of  its  development.  The  wooden 
statue  of  Lafayette,  which  stands  in  the  hall 
of  the  courthouse,  is  an  interesting  type  of 
the  school  of  art  to  which  it  belongs.  i 

The  historic  National  pike  runs  through 
the  streets  of  Uniontown,  and  its  milestones 
stand  as  enduring  memorials  of  an  age  that 
has  past  into  shadow.  It  was  one  of  the 
great  links  that  began  the  process  of  consoli- 
dating our  country  in  its  earlier  decades, 
when  its  society  was  unassimilated  and  heter- 
ogeneous, and  "the  unformed  Occident"  was 
remote  and  isolated  from  tne  more  matured 
and  developed  east.  Its  function  was  not  un- 
Hke  that  of  the  great  lines  of  road  constructed  i 
by  Roman  engineers,  which  bound  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  world's  empire  into  indissoluble 
unity. 

An  extended  examination  of  Uniontown 
and  the  country  surrounding  it  reveals  in 
every  direction  the  evidence  of  progress  and 
material  expansion.  Conspicuous  among  its 
buildings  is  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  an 
elegant  and  imposing  structure  in  the  French 
renaissance  style  of  art.  This  church  would 
appear  in  an  advantageous  light  even  in  the 
great  metropolitan  centers,  with  their  un- 
limited variety  and  diversity  of  artistic  form. 
The  same  general  commendation  applies  to 
other  conspicuous  buildings  in  Uniontown, 
and  they  will  be  noticed  in  detail  in  their 
appropriate  connection. 

The  country  of  which  Uniontown  is  the    \ 
center,   is    marked   at   many   points   by   rare 
13 


loveliness  and  beauty.  When  seen  in  the 
clear,  mild  light  of  an  early  autumn  day,  "not 
yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth  of 
trembling  winter,"  its  charm  is  powerful,  and 
almost  irresistible.  A  ride  on  such  a  day  as 
we  have  described  from  Uniontown  to 
"Braddock's  Grave"  and  Fort  Necessity,  will 
exhibit  in  most  lovely  light,  many  of  its  char- 
acteristic features  and  attractions.  As  the 
mountains  are  around  about  Jerusalem,  so 
thev  girdle  Uniontown — in  the  distance  is 
Dunbar's  camp,  not  many  miles  away  is  Ju- 
monville's  grave — the  eternal  hills,  the  his- 
toric past,  the  living  present,  the  potential 
future — are  all  unfolded  for  our  instruction, 
our  guidance  and  our  inspiration. 

This  region  of  western  Pennsylvania  is  by 
no  means  lacking  in  material  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  poetry  and  romance,  nor  has  it  been 
altogether  wanting  in  literary  productivity. 
In  the  library,  which  is  deposited  in  the 
courthouse  at  Uniontown,  there  is  a  collec- 
tion of  works  by  authors  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania origin,  some  of  which  are  marked  by 
intrinsic  literary  merit,  and  others  have  a 
sjiecial  interest  as  relating  to  the  local  his- 
tory of  the  region,  a  rare  and  alluring  field 
tliat  lies  waiting  the  transforming  touch  of 
the  coming  historian,  the  epic  poet  and  the 
historical  novelist. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

NATURAL    RESOURCES    OP    FAYETTE    COUNTY, 

In  the  sphere  of  mineral  wealth  nature  has 
been  liberal  of  her  gifts  to  Fayette  county. 
The  county  is  included  in  the  range  of  the 
great  Appalachian  coal  field  and  is  well  sup- 
plied by  bounteous  nature  with  deposits  of 
coal,  iron,  limestone  and  fire-clay.     Coal  is 
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found  in  abundance.  The  famous  Pittsburg 
bed — embraced  within  the  Connellsville  re- 
gion— produces  the  coal  which  is  converted 
into  the  coke,  now  an  immensely  developed 
source  of  industry,  affording  employment  to 
thousands  of  laborers  and  giving  an  advan- 
tageous field  for  the  investment  of  millions 
of  capital.  The  same  bed  in  the  basin 
through  which  the  jNIonongahela  traces  its 
course,  produces  a  coal  durable  enough  to 
admit  of  transportation,  and  at  the  same  time 
admirably  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  il- 
luminating gas.  Numerous  other  coal  for- 
mations exist  in  the  area  of  the  county  and 
are  principally  turned  to  practical  account  to 
supply  local  demand  in  the  form  of  fuel  for 
domestic  uses. 

The  grades  of  coal  produced  in  Fayette 
county  range  in  quality  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent,  some  of  it  being  too  soft  to  admit  of 
handling.  In  some  formations  the  volatile 
■dementis  too  low  for  the  manufacture  of  gas, 
and  the  ash  too  high  to  render  excellence 
attainable  in  the  production  of  coke.  The 
development  and  expansion  of  the  coke  in- 
dustry will  receive  special  treatment  in  a  sub- 
sequent stage  of  our  history.  The  area  with- 
in which  coke  is  producible  has  been  ab- 
sorbed l\v  corporations  and  is  covered  with 
a  vast  array  of  works  devoted  to  its  manu- 
facture. 

IRON   ORES. 

The  first  iron  produced  west  of  the  AUe- 
ghenies  was  produced  in  Fayette  county  from 
native  local  ore.  The  "blue  lump"  ore  which 
underlies  the  Pittsburg  coal  bed  in  the  Con- 
nellsville basin  was  the  first  ore  bed  brought 
to  light  but  other  deposits  were  soon  made 
know'n  and  furnaces  were  constructed  to  turn 
their  wealth  to  practical  account.  The  exist- 
ence of  iron  ore  in  Favette  county  seems  to 


have  been  ascertained  as  far  back  as  1780. 
Its  precise  location  is  not  known,  but  the  fact 
is  attested  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  by  an 
entry  in  the  first  survey  book  of  Col.  William 
Crawford,  surveyor  of  Yohogania  county, 
\"a.,  which  at  that  time  embraced  a  part  of 
the  area  that  now  constitutes  Fayette  county, 
Pennsylvania. 

FURNACES. 

The  earliest  reference  to  the  existence  of  an 
iron  furnace  in  Fayette  county,  which  has 
been  discovered  in  any  official  record  or 
document,  may  be  traced  to  the  minutes  of 
the  June  term,  1789,  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  county.  The  furnace  to  which 
reference  is  made  is  the  Alliance  iron  works, 
of  Turnbull,  ]\Iarmie  &  Co.  TurnbuU  had 
seen  service  during  the  w^ar  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  the  capacity  of  a  commissary  and 
purchasing  agent  for  the  Pennsylvania 
ttoops.  Upon  the  establishment  of  peace  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  Col.  John  Hol- 
ker  and  Peter  ]\Iarmie.  They  claimed  to  have 
acquired  by  purchase  the  historic  spot  known 
as  "Fort  Pitt,"  and  began  a  mercantile  house 
en  the  "Point"  at  Pittsburg,  then  the  mere 
germ  of  the  great  manufacturing  city  of  our 
own  day.  The  Alliance  furnace  commenced 
active  work  in  Xovember,  1789,  but  we  have 
no  accurate  information  in  regard  to  its 
operations  in  this  early  stage  of  its  history. 
Its  execution  of  work  must  have  been  of  a 
high  character  for  the  time  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, as  we  find  Gen.  Knox,  Secretary  of 
War  in  Washington's  cabinet,  writing  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1792,  to  Major  Isaac  Craig, 
commandant  of  the  post  at  Pittsburg,  inquir- 
ing: "Is  it  not  possible  that  you  could  obtain 
shot  for  the  six-pounders  from  Turnbull  and 
]\Iarmie's  furnace?"  Soon  after  this,  he 
writes   again :   "Although   I  have   forwarded 
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the  shot  for  the  six-pounders  from  Carlisle,  I 
am  not  sorry  that  you  ordered  those  from 
TurnbuU  and  Marmie.  Let  them  send  their 
proposals  at  what  rates  they  will  cast  shot, 
shell,  cannon  and  howitzers,  etc."  It  seems 
more  than  probable  that  the  shot  and  shell 
used  by  General  Wayne  were  cast  at  this 
famous  furnace.  The  situation  was  on  Ja- 
cob's creek  in  the  county  of  Fayette,  and  was 
known  by  a  variety  of  designations,  local  as 
well  as  official.  The  furnace  continued  its 
labors  until  1802,  when  its  activity  was  sus- 
pended, and  its  fires  went  out  forever.  It  is 
now  a  melancholy  ruin,  but  even  in  its  decay 
suggestive  and  instructive  as  marking  the 
early  development  of  an  industry  which  in 
later  times  has  assumed  immense  propor- 
tions and  become  the  productive  source  of 
enormous   wealth. 

The  precedent  established  by  the  historic 
/alliance  furnace  led  to  a  rapid  development 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  had  pointed  ovtt 
the  way.  The  old  Union  furnace  in  Dunbar 
township  soon  followed  the  example  of  the 
Alliance,  being  built  at  the  same  time,  but  not 
beginning  active  operations  until  after  the 
other.  The  fame  of  the  Union  furnace  seems 
to  have  been  widely  diffused,  for  as  early  as 
1804  it  supplied  sugar  kettles  in  large  quan- 
tities, to  be  used  on  the  plantations  of  remote 
and  distant  Louisiana,  then  just  acquired  by 
purchase  from  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  at  that 
time  First  Consul  of  France.  A  long  array 
of  furnaces  reveals  the  activity  displayed  in 
this  new  and  expanding  sphere.  Springhill 
furnace  in  Springhill  township,  erected, 
1794,  the  founders,  Benjamin  and  Robert 
Jones,  being  Welshmen,  who  had  become  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  American 
industries ;  Hayden's  forge  and  Fairfield 
furnace,  the  founder  of  which  is  not  known ; 
the   furnace  is   situated  in   the  township  of 


Georges ;  Redstone  furnace  in  South  Union 
township,  erected  by  Jeremiah  Pears ;  Fair- 
chance  furnace.  Cool  Spring  furnace  in 
North  Union  township ;  Old  Laurel  furnace, 
New  Laurel  furnace,  Finley  or  Breakneck 
furnace,  Wharton  furnace,  Mary  Ann  fur- 
nace, Mt.  Vernon  furnace.  Little  Falls  fur- 
nace, St.  John's  furnace,  Etna  furnace,  Fay- 
ette furnace,  the  Oliphant  furnace.  Pine 
Grove  forge,  Lemont  furnace,  Yough 
forge.  This  long  array  attested  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  new  industry  in  Fayette  coun- 
ty, but  to-day  only  Dunbar  furnace  remains. 

The  development  of  industrial  and  mechan- 
ical life  in  the  country  has  another  phase  of 
activity  in  the  erection  of  the  first  rolling  mill 
in  the  county,  which  was  constructed  and  put 
into  operation  by  Jeremiah  Pears  at  Plum- 
sock  in  Menallen  township.  The  name  origin- 
aHy  given  to  the  tract  of  land  on  which  it  was 
erected  was  "Maiden's  Fishery,"  but  this  was 
dispensed  with  and  the  name  "Prophetic" 
was  substituted  instead  by  the  authorities  of 
the  land  ofifice,  the  patent  being  issued  to 
Pears  under  that  designation,  November  28, 
1789.  In  addition  to  a  forge  erected  on  the 
tiact,  Mr.  Pears  constructed  a  saw-mill  and 
grist  mill  and  the  rolling  mill  just  referred  to. 
The  property  passed  through  a  variety  of 
changes  and  was  involved  in  legal  complica- 
tions. It  finally  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Col.  Isaac  Meason,  November  25,  1815, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  first  puddling 
and  rolling  of  bar  iron  accomplished  west  of 
the  Alleghenies  was  performed  at  this  mill 
under  the  proprietorship  of  Col.  Meason. 

This  fact  alone  entitles  it  to  historic  celeb- 
rity in  the  development  of  industrial  and  me- 
chanical enterprise  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. It  is  not  definitely  known  how  long 
these  two  mills  continued  in  active  operation, 
nor  at  what  date  their  fires  were  kindled  for 
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the  last  time.  In  any  event  they  had 
wrought  a  good  work  and  heralded  an  era  in 
the  expansion  and  appHcation  of  our  indus- 
trial genius  and  our  industrial  life. 

The  achievements  of  mechanical  skill  and 
the  triumphs  of  our  inventive  power  are  to 
be  ranked  among  the  creative  triumphs  of 
the  human  intellect  almost  as  distinctively  as 
the  poetry  of  Dante  or  Shakespeare,  and  the 
imperishable  conceptions  wrought  into 
marble  or  canvas  of  Raphael  or  Michael  An- 
gelo.  The  imagination  is  supreme  in  all, 
whether  they  exhibit  the  pure  ideal  aspira- 
tion of  the  artist  or  tend  to  the  advancement 
of  human  comfort,  the  promotion  of  physical 
well  being  and  the  reUef  of  man's  estate. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Geography — Topography — Altitudes — Ohiopyle  Falls 
— Delaney's  Cave— The  White  Rocks— Historic 
Spots— Geology— Oil,  Gas  aud  Coal  Fields— 
The  Klondike— Coke  Industry. 

Stretching  from  the  beautiful  "islandless 
river"  of  Queen  Allequippa  eastward  to  the 
heart  of  the  grand  old  AUeghenies  hes  the 
wealthy  and  time-honored  county  of  Fayette, 
on  whose  soil  was  the  first  battle-ground  of 
the  Latin  and  Teutonic  civilizations  for  final 
supremacy  in  the  new  world,  ere  the  sturdy 
and  danger-daring  pioneer  had  built  his  rude 
cabin  here  in  what  had  been  formerly  the  fur- 
traders'  'obscure  valley  and  the  Indians'  well- 
loved  hunting  ground.  Here  the  master- 
spirit of  the  American  Revolution  received 
his  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  war,  and  here 
strong-armed  and  brave-hearted  men  have 
always  answered  the  country's  call  in  times 
of  danger. 

The  pioneer  settlers  were  of  different  na- 
tionalities and  religious  faiths  from  the  Eng- 


lish peace-loving  Quaker  to  the  Scotch-Irish 
war-spirited    Presbyterian. 

Historically  great,  agriculturally  rich,  and 
wonderful  in  mineral  resources,  Fayette 
county  is  one  of  the  foremost  counties  of  the 
Keystone  State  in  everything  which  consti- 
tutes greatness  in  material  fields,  and  to-day 
is  the  greatest  coal  and  coke  county  in  the 
world. 

While  the  county  owes  its  military  import- 
ance during  war,  and  its  commercial  advant- 
ages in  times  of  peace,  to  its  geographical 
position ;  yet  its  history — like  that  of  any 
other  county — is  in  the  character,  the  spirit, 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  people. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  in  the 
Monongahela  valley,  and  lies  between  the 
seventy-ninth  and  eightieth  meridans  of  west 
longitude,  and  the  thirty-ninth  and  forty-first 
parallels  of  north  latitude.  Its  more  exact 
mathematical  boundaries  are  from  39°  43' 
to  40°  8'  north  latitude,  and  from  79°  22'  to 
80°  2'  west  longitude.  The  physical  boun- 
daries are  on  the  east  and  west,  the  Laurel 
Hill  range  and  the  Youghiogheny  river  sep- 
arating the  county  from  Somerset,  and  on 
the  west  the  ]\Ionongahela  river  is  the  line  of 
separation  from  Greene  and  Washington 
counties,  while  Jacob's  creek  runs  from  some 
distance  on  the  north  between  Fayette  and 
W'estmoreland.  As  a  political  division  of  the 
State,  Fayette  county  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Allegheny  and  Westmoreland  coun- 
ties ;  on  the  east,  by  Somerset  county;  on  the 
south,  by  Garrett  county,  Maryland,  and 
Preston  and  Monongalia  counties.  West 
^''irginia;  and  on  the  west,  by  Greene  and 
Washington  counties.  Fayette  county  has 
an  average  north  and  south  length  of  26 
miles,  and  an  average  east  and  west  length 
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of  28  miles  while  its  area  is  given  by  State 
authorities  as  830  square  miles,  or  531,200 
acres.  In  geographical  position  it  is  second 
in  numerical  order  of  the  southern  tier  of 
counties  from  the  West  Virginia  State  line. 
Its  geographical  center  and  center  of  popu- 
lation are  situated,  approximately  near  Mt. 
Braddock,  in  North  Union  township. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  surface  of  Fayette  county  is  divided 
into  two  separate  and  distinct  physical  parts 
— an  eastern  highland  composed  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  celebrated  Ligonier  val- 
ley and  its  mountain  boundary  ridges,  and 
a  western  hill  region  comprising  the  central 
and  western  townships,  through  which  a  cen- 
tral line  of  hills  from  north  to  south  rises  al- 
most into  a  mountain,  and  is  often  designated 
as  Brush  ridge. 

The  soil  of  the  county  is  loam  in  the  val- 
leys, clay,  sand  and  limestone  in  the  hills,  and 
clay  and  sand  on  the  ridges ;  while  the  origin- 
al heavv  forests  were  oak,  sugar,  poplar, 
maple,  wild  cherry,  with  oak,  chestnut  and 
pine  on  the  mountain  ridges.  In  those  for- 
ests once  gamboled  the  deer  and  lurked  the 
bear,  panther,  wolf  and  the  venomous  copper- 
head and  rattlesnake,  while  the  fierce  eagle 
swept  high  in  the  air  above  and  tish  were 
abundant  in  every  stream  beneath.  Now  the 
saw-mill  and  the  coke  plant  have  destroyed 
the  fish  except  in  a  few  mountain  streams, 
while  a  few  owls,  hawks,  foxes  and  wild  cats, 
and  some  copperheads  and  rattlesnakes  re- 
main in  deep  and  wooded  mountain  hollows. 
The  plant  life  and  animal  life  of  Fayette  coun- 
ty are  two  interesting  fields  in  which  no  col- 
lections have  been  made  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  classification  of  either  its  fauna  or  flora. 

The  drainage  of  the  county  is  mainly  to  the 
northwest  by  the  Alonongahela  river  system. 


and  its  adjunct  systems  of  Cheat  and  Yough- 
iogheny — the  one  in  the  extreme  southwest 
and  the  other  in  the  east  and  north.  The 
western  part  of  the  eastern  highlands  is 
drained  southwest  into  Cheat  by  Big  Sandy 
creek,  while  the  east  highlands  are  drained 
east  and  west  into  the  Youghiogheny  by 
Great  Meadow  and  Indian  creeks.  The  cen- 
tral part  of  the  county  or  the  Connellsville 
coke  region,  is  drained  in  its  eastern  part, 
south  of  Uniontown,  south  by  Georges 
creek,  and  north  of  Uniontown,  north  and 
south  into  the  Youghiogheny  by  Dunbar  and 
Mount's  creeks,  while  its  western  part  is 
drained  by  Dunlap's  and  Redstone  creeks. 
West  of  Brush  ridge  Georges  creek,  Jacob's 
creek,  Catt's  run.  Brown's  run,  INIiddle  run, 
Dunlap's,  Redstone  and  Little  Redstone 
creeks  drain  the  Lisbon  basin  west  and 
northwest  into  the  ]\Ionongahela  river.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  the  larger  of 
the  two  Jacobs  creeks  gives  drainage  west 
into  the  Youghiogheny  river. 

The  two  mountain  ridges  of  Fayette  coun- 
ty are  Chestnut  and  Laurel,  so  named  from 
the  abundant  chestnut  timber  on  one  and 
great  quantity  of  laurel  on  the  other.  A 
part  of  Chestnut  ridge  is  somewhat  erro- 
neously called  Laurel  Hill,  and  Laurel  ridge 
has  been  misnamed  Briery  mountain.  Chest- 
nut ridge  is  the  last  westward  ridge  of  the 
Alleghenies,  and  its  spur.  Pine  Knob,  affords 
a  fine  view  towards  the  Monongahela,  while 
Laurel  ridge  has  as  one  of  its  highest  points, 
Sugar  Loaf  mountain,  near  Ohiopyle.  These 
two  ridges,  enclosing  the  south  Ligonier  val- 
ley, are  about  fifteen  miles  apart. 

INDIAN   NAMES. 

The  Indians  gave  names  to  rivers  and 
mountains  in  the  county,  and  each  name  was 
suggestive   of  some  property  or  peculiarity 
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of  stream  or  ridge,  but  most  of  these  names 
are  lost  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery.  The 
Indians  seldom  honored  their  great  men  by 
giving  their  names  to  geographical  objects, 
or  bestowed  names  having  a  metaphorical 
rather  than  a  literal  meaning.  The  following 
Indian  names  and  meanings  of  Fayette  coun- 
ty streams  and  mountains  are  compiled  from 
Boyd's  "Indian  Local  Names :" 

Allegheny,  from  Delaware,  Oolikhanne,  the 
best  or  the  fairest  stream.  The  words  hanne, 
hanna  and  hannok  are  generic  terms  in  the 
Delaware  language  for  the  word  stream. 

Monongahela,  Mciiaungiliclla.  high  banks 
breaking  off  in  some  places  and  tumbling 
down.  By  other  authors  it  means  the  river 
of  the  faUing  banks. 

Ohiopyle,  OhiopUicUc,  white  froth  upon 
the  water.  Red  Stone  creek,  MacJikach-sin- 
hanne,  red  stone  stream.  Salt  Lick,  Sicwe  or 
Sichcihaiuic,  a  salt  lick  stream. 

Sandy  Creek,  Scgami'ihannc,  a  sandy 
stream  (from  another  author). 

Youghioghenv,  YiiJi-unac-Iiannc,  stream 
running  a  roundabout  course.  Another 
author  savs  it  means  rough  or  dare-devil 
stream,  while  tradition  ascribes  the  name  to 
an  old  hunter  named  Friend,  who  shot  on  the 
river  an  Indian  who  was  trying  to  deceive  him 
by  a  "yough"  cry  Hke  a  turkey,  and  Friend 
was  to  have  said  after  killing  the  red  warrior 
"Now  'yough  again',  will  you." 

ALTITUDES. 

Along  the  Southwest  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road the  altitudes  of  the  following  places 
above  ocean  level  are  as  follows :  Everson, 
3,034  feet;  Valley  Works,  1,075;  Pennsville, 
1.054;  Davidson,  898;  Connellsville,  915; 
New  Haven,  893  ;  Wheelerville,  899 ;  Dunbar, 
1,002;  Ferguson,  1,132;  Mt.  Braddock,  1,203; 
Lemont,  1,030;  Uniontown,  990. 


Along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad 
are:  Ohiopyle,  1,237;  Indian  Creek,  990; 
Broad  Ford,  873 ;  Dawson,  864 ;  Laurel  Run, 
856;  Layton,  818;  Banning,  804. 

Along  the  National  Road  or  Old  Pike 
above  tide  are:  Somerfield,  1,405;  Barren 
Hill,  2,450;  Woodcock  Hill,  2,500;  Summit, 
2,412;  ]\Ionroe,  1,065;  Cauley's  Hill,  1,274; 
Brownsville  (at  the  river),  873. 

OHIOPYLE  FALLS. 
Ohiopyle,  as  a  word,  is  derived  from  the 
Indian  OhiopihcUc,  meaning  "white  froth  upon 
the  water."  The  falls  are  in  the  Youghio- 
gheny  river,  borough  of  Ohiopyle,  in  Stewart 
township,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  falls  or 
rapids  aggregating  thirty-six  feet  of  descent, 
affording  a  magnificent  water  power  of  the 
first  rank.  The  main  fall  is  sixteen  feet,  and 
the  whole  series  of  falls  with  the  nearby  Cu- 
cumber Falls,  a  beautiful  cascade  of  forty 
feet,  at  the  mouth  of  Cucumber  run,  are  situ- 
ated in  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  with  attrac- 
tive and  romantic  surroundings.  It  was,  in 
1825,  considered  favorably  as  a  site  for  a 
national  armory  on  the  western  waters,  but 
want  of  egress  and  ingress  was  the  bar  to  its 
selection  by  the  government  commission  of 
militarv   engineers   sent   out  in   that  year. 

df.LAXEy's  cave. 
This  natural  curiosity  is  in  Georges  town- 
ship, and  has  been  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
tourist  and  sight-seer  for  nearly  a  century. 
It  has  numerous  chambers,  a  narrows  and  a 
stream  of  water  strong  enough  to  turn  a 
small  mill.  This  cave  has  never  been  fully 
explored. 

THE   WHITE   ROCKS. 

This  clif¥  of  rocks,  so  named  from  their 
color,  is  near  Delaney's  Cave,  and  has  at- 
tained national  reputation  through  song  and 
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story  from  being  the  scene  of  the  tragical 
death  of  Polly  Williams  in  1810.  They  are 
fully  described  in  the  history  of  Georges 
township. 

FAYETfTE  SPRINGS. 

The  once  celebrated  and  popular  Fayette 
Springs  near  Chalk  Hill,  in  Wharton  town- 
ship, the  curative  properties  of  whose  waters 
were  first  brought  to  notice  in  1814,  is  no 
longer  a  health  resort,  and  its  buildings  have 
been  torn  down. 

HISTORIC   SPOTS. 

The  historic  spots  of  Fayette  county  are 
Jumonville's  Grave,  Fort  Necessity,  Dun- 
bar's Camp  and  Braddock's  Grave,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Wharton  township ;  the 
White  Rocks,  in  Georges  township ;  the 
Bullock  Pens,  in  Springfield  township ; 
Friendship  Hill,  in  Springhill  township ;  and 
the  Disciple  Church  Rock,  in  Franklin  town- 
ship, near  Smock.  All  of  these  spots  are  de- 
scribed in  the  township  histories  except  the 
last,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  church  in  Chapter 
XXHI. 

GEOLOGY. 

From  Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley's  geological  de- 
scription of  Fayette  county  in  1884  we  con- 
dense the  following:  Fayette  county  lies  in 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  bituminous  coal 
basins  of  Pennsylvania.  The  second  or  Lig- 
onier  valley  basin,  is  lined  with  the  Lower 
Productive  coal  measures,  supporting  numer- 
ous isolated  hills  of  Barren  measures,  none  of 
which  are  lofty  enough  to  preserve  the  Pitts- 
burg (Connellsville)  coal  bed.  In  the  Yough- 
iogheny  river  gaps  is  the  Catskill  (ix),  but 
containing  Chemung  fossils  (viii).  On  the 
broad  summit  of  Laurel  Hill  and  Chestnut 
ridges  remain  plates  of  the  Conglomerate, 
fifty  to  seventy  feet  high,  composed  of  a  fri- 


able whitish  sandstone,  cleft  in  vast  cubical 
masses,  and  weather  worn  into  shallow  caves. 
The  "Elk  Rock"  is  near  Connellsville,  and 
the  "Cow  Rock"  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
is  covered  with  Indian  sculpture. 

The  third  or  Connellsville  basin  carries  the 
Pittsburg  bed  four  miles  wide  and  thirty- 
three  miles  long  along  its  center.  It  also  car- 
ries the  Upper  Productive  coal  measures 
consisting  of  four  principal  coal  beds  and 
many  massive  limestone  strata.  In  two  or 
three  places  its  small  hill  tops  have  preserved 
some  of  the  Upper  Barren  measures. 

The  fourth  or  Monongahela  valley  basin 
occupies  all  the  western  townships,  with  a 
multitude  of  collieries  on  the  Pittsburg  bed 
facing  the  river  pools.  The  Upper  Barren 
measures  are  in  Jefiferson,  Redstone.  Lu- 
zerne and  German  townships,  while  the 
\\'ashington  county  series  are  not  well  ex- 
posed and  the  Greene  county  series  not  pre- 
served. 

The  Lower  Productive  coal  measures 
cover  all  the  west  half  of  the  countv,  and  so 
do  the  Lower  Barren  measures  except  along 
Redstone  creek  at  Upper  Middletown.  The 
former  are  principally  under  ground,  but 
'  where  coming  up  on  the  flank  of  Chestnut 
ridge  they  show  five  coal  beds.  The  lower 
I  coal  beds  have  not  been  much  worked  vet  on 
account  of  the  outcrop  of  the  Pittsburg  coal 
bed.  Important  beds  of  iron  ore  lie  at  five 
different  horizons  in  Fayette  countv,  and 
have  been  mined  a  good  deal  for  the 
use  of  local  blast  furnaces:  (i)  First  five  beds 
of  lump  and  flag  clay-iron-stone,  within 
twenty-five  feet  under  the  Pittsburg  coal  bed  ; 
(2)  two  overlying  the  Alahoning  sandstone  at 
Lemont ;  (3)  the  local  Norris,  Jacob's  creek 
or  Pridevale  beds  under  the  Mahoning  sand- 
stone :  (4)  the  Stratford  on  top  of  the  Con- 
glomerate :  and  (5),  most  important  of  all,  the 
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Honey  Comb,  Kidney  and  red  ores  of  No. 
XI,  in  the  ravines  of  Chestnut  ridge. 

In  the  structural  geology  of  Fayette  coun- 
ty we  find  that  the  last  two  great  uplifts  of 
the  Appalachian  chain  is  marked  by  Laurel 
and  Chestnut  ridges.  A  minor  uplift  paral- 
lel to  Chestnut  ridge  enters  the  county  at 
the  southwest  corner  and  passes  thence 
northeast  into  Westmoreland  county.  It  is 
known  as  Brush  ridge,  has  a  thin  soil,  and  is 
destitute  of  coal,  which  has  been  swept  away. 
Between  Laurel  and  Chestnut  ridges  is  the 
first  or  Ligonier  basin,  which  holds  the  two 
lower  groups  of  the  coal-bearing  rocks.  The 
second  or  Connellsville  basin  is  between 
Chestnut  and  Brush  ridges  and  holds  three 
groups  of  coal-bearing  rocks.  The  eastern 
side  of  the  third,  or  Lisbon  basin,  is  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  county  and  holds 
the  second  and  fourth  groups  of  coal-bearing 
rocks. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  county, 
Prof.  John  J.  Stevenson  states,  helps  to  make 
it  prominent  as  a  producer  of  iron,  coal  and 
coke.  Prof.  Stevenson  explains  that  the  great 
fold  of  Chestnut  ridge  has  brought  to  light 
in  deep  creek  cuts,  rocks  that  are  2,500  feet 
below  L^niontown,  and  thrown  high  above 
water  level  in  deep  ravines,  on  both  sides, 
an  important  series  of  iron  ores,  that  had  this 
fold  been  absent  the  Connellsville  coking  coal 
bed  would  been  1,800  feet  below  Uniontown. 
He  also  explains  that  Brush  ridge  is  just  as 
important  as  the  other  ridges,  that  it  brings 
to  light  again  the  great  coal  bed  sinking  un- 
der the  surface  at  the  western  base  of  Chest- 
nut ridge,  and  that  in  rising  up  to  lose  its 
own  coal,  brought  to  light  the  Pittsburg  bed, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  600  feet 
deep  at  Jenning's  run,  1,400  feet  at  Searights, 
and  1,500  feet  at  Brownsville.  That  it  also 
separates  the  coke  and  gas  basins,  and  while 


it  is  the  same  bed  on  each  side  yet  the  phy- 
sical structure  is  different,  the  partings  in  the 
coke  field  being  irregular  and  thin,  but  in  the 
gas  coal  field  are  regular  and  of  slate.  That 
in  chemical  composition  the  gas  coal  field  has 
a  large  increase  of  volatile  matter,  and  while 
it  produces  good  coke  yet  it  is  recognized  as 
a  typical  gas  coal  with  no  superior  in  the 
market. 

An  excellent  building  rock  is  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Fayette  county,  and  especially 
at  Monroe,  where  blue  stone  cjuarries  are 
opened,  and  their  products  transported  over 
a  short  branch  railroad  to  the  B.  and  O.  road 
at  Hutchinson  station. 

The  systemic  or  structural  geology  of 
Fayette  county,  shows  that  its  exposed  strat- 
ified rocks  belong  to  the  Carboniferous  age, 
and  the  geological  column  which  they  form 
ii-  about  2,750  feet  in  thickness,  according  to 
exposures  along  the  three  anticlinals  and 
three  synclinals  of  the  three  topographical 
valleys  of  the  county. 

The  Laurel  ridge  anticlinal  is  the  eastern 
n^ountain  boundary  of  the  county  and  the 
Ligonier  valley,  whose  synclinal  crosses  In- 
dian creek  near  the  mouth  of  Laurel  run, 
the  Youghiogheny  between  the  mouths  of 
Jonathan's  and  Bear  runs  and  the  National 
road  two  miles  west  of  Farmington.  Next 
westward  comes  the  Chestnut  ridge  anticli- 
nal separating  the  Ligonier  and  Blairsville 
vallevs  or  troughs  and  the  Blairsville  syn- 
clinal crosses  the  Youghiogheny  between 
Broad  Ford  and  Connellsville,  Redstone 
creek  at  L'niontown  and  Cheat  river  near  the 
Line  Ferry.  The  Blairsville  or  Connellsville 
trough  for  its  western  boundary  has  the 
Saltsburg  anticlinal  (sometimes  called  the 
Fayette  county  axis  or  Brush  ridge),  which 
runs  west  of  Flatwoods,  and  three  miles  west 
of   Uniontown   crosses    Georges   creek    near 
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the  old  Crow  mill,  and  reaches  Cheat  river  a 
short  distance  above  its  mouth.  The  next 
valley  west,  the  Lisbon  or  Irwin  trough,  is 
but  partly  in  Fayette  county,  and  its  syncli- 
nal crosses  Little  Redstone  near  Red  Lion, 
Redstone  at  Parkhill's  mill,  Dunlap's  creek 
?  mile  below  the  German  township  line  and 
the  Monongahela  river  a  mile  from  the 
mouth  of  ^Middle  run. 

GROUP  NOMENCLATURE. 

The  following  nomenclature  of  the  groups 
used  is  that  of  H.  D.  Rodgers  as  modified 
by  Lesley  and  others : 

Forma- 
tions. 


XII. 
XI. 
X. 
IX. 


Measures. 
The  coal  measures. 

1.  Upper  Barren  series 

2.  Upper  Productive  coal  series, 

3.  Lower  Barren  series,     .... 

4.  Lower  Productive  coal  series, 
Pottsville  conglomerates  (Serai),  . 
Mauch  Chunk  red  shale  (L'mbral), 
Pocono  sandstone  (Vespertine),  . 
Catskill  (Ponent)  rocks, 


Approxims 


236 
437 
491 
313 
235 
200 
838 


2,750 

The  L'pper  Barren  series  are  poorly  repre- 
sented in  Fayette  county,  lying  principally  in  | 
the  Lisbon  trough.  The  Washington  limes  j 
p.nd  coals  are  important,  the  Waynesburg  j 
and  Jollytown  coals  almost  wanting,  and  its 
base,  the  Waynesburg  standstone,  is  over  70 
feet  thick.  This  sandstone  forms  the  roof  of 
the  L'pper  Productive  coal  series,  which  con- 
tain the  great  Pittsburg  coal  bed  with  its 
Connellsville  coking  coal  basin  and  forms  the 
larger  part  of  the  Lisbon  and  Blairsville 
troughs  or  valleys.  The  Washington, 
Waynesburg,  Redstone,  Sewickley  and 
Uniontown  coals  and  limes  are  present,  but 
not  usually  persistent,  while  the  Fishpot  and 
great  limestones  are  important.  The  Lower 
Barren  series  have  the  Pittsburg  coal  for  a 


roof  and  the  Mahoning  sandstone  for  a  floor, 
and  mark  the  course  of  the  anticlinals  by 
bands  of  poor  soil,  these  series  carrying  the 
Little  Pittsburg,  Elk  Lick,  BerHn,  Piatt. 
Coleman  and  Philson  coal  beds  in  the  Ligon- 
ier  valley,  var3'ing  from  four  to  twenty-four 
inches,  and  the  Barton  and  a  couple  of  other 
twelve-inch  coals  in  the  Blairsville  trough. 
They  have  the  Morgantown  sandstone  and 
some  valuable  limes  and  fire  clays.  The 
Lower  Productive  coal  series  lie  along  the 
slopes  of  Chestnut  and  Laurel  ridges,  and 
are  between  Lower  Barren  shales  and  the 
Piedmont  sandstone.  These  series  carry  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Freeport  and  Kittanning 
coals  and  limestones,  and  the  Clarion  and 
Brookville  coals.  The  Mahoning  sandstone 
is  the  important  rock,  while  the  coal  seams 
vary  from  one  to  five  feet,  and  limestones  and 
fire  clays  are  good.  The  Pottsville  (serai) 
conglomerate  is  exposed  on  the  slopes  of 
Chestnut  and  Laurel  ridges  and  along  the 
vv'hole  gorge  of  the  Youghiogheny  river  in 
the  Ligonier  valley.  The  Pottsville  rests  on 
the  conglomerate,  and  carries  the  Mt.  Savage 
coal  bed  in  Wharton  and  Stewart  townships. 
The  INIauch  Chunk  red  shale  (umbral  rocks), 
are  along  Chestnut  ridge  and  the  Youghio- 
gheny river,  and  one  of  a  series  of  rounded 
knobs  of  this  series  is  Sugar  Loaf  mountain, 
south  of  Ohiopyle.  Fragments  of  a  coal  bed 
exist,  but  its  important  beds  are  the  ]\Ioun- 
tain  and  Silicious  limes,  the  Mountain  increas- 
ing southwestward  to  ninety  feet,  and  the 
Silicious  gaining  northward  until  reaching 
fifty  feet.  The  Pocono  (Vespertine)  sand- 
stone forms  nearly  all  the  valleys  of  the 
streams  in  the  Ligonier  valley  and  fringes 
the  western  base  of  Chestnut  Hill  ridge ; 
while  the  Catskill  rocks  appear  in  the  deep 
mountain  gorges  near  ]\Ionroe,  and  on  the 
Youghiogheny  at  the  mouth  of  Indian  creek, 
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and  where  the  river  cuts  through  Laurel  Hill 
ridge. 

In  discussing  the  economic  geology  of 
Fayette  county,  Prof.  J.  J.  Stevenson  says 
"The  iron  ores  of  Fayette  county  have  played 
a  great  part  in  the  history  of  iron  manufac- 
turing in  America ;  and  among  the  men  who 
must  be  recognized  as  contributing  both  to 
the  honor  and  the  prosperity  of  the  county, 
one  of  the  highest  places  must  be  assigned 
to  Fidelio  Hughes  Oliphant ;  while  still  a  lad 
he  practically  revolutionized  the  process  of 
refining  iron  at  Fairchance  furnace,  he  first 
of  Americans  manufactured  iron  with  coke 
as  the  fuel ;  at  the  same  furnace  he  used  the 
first  hot  blast ;  at  the  same  furnace  he  first  of 
all  recognized  the  advantage  of  utilizing  the 
furnace  gases,  and  his  was  the  plan  of  placing 
the  engine  house  on  top  of  the  stack — a  cum- 
berous  plan  indeed,  but  sufficiently  economi- 
cal in  the  days  of  small  furnaces.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  Oliphant  iron  was  without  superior 
in  the  country." 

There  are  two  important  horizons  of  iron 
ore  in  Fayette  county : 

1.  The  coal  ore,  a  persistent  carbonate  ore. 

2.  The  mountain  ore,  an  irregular  but 
heavy  yielding  ore. 

The  coal  or  upper  group  underlies  the 
Pittsburg  coal  bed,  is  confined  to  the  Con- 
nellsville  basin,  the  northern  part  of  Spring- 
hill  township  and  the  Monongahela  river 
north  to  Catt's  run.  It  has  four  beds,  the  Blue 
Lump,  the  Big  Bottom,  the  Red  Flag,  and 
the  Yellow  Flag,  whose  combined  thickness 
averages  two  feet  within  a  vertical  distance 
of  twelve  feet.  A  late  estimate  places  the 
amount  of  coal  ore  yet  unmined  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  basin  at  one  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  tons.  The  coal  ores  con- 
tain from  thirty  to  thirty-three  per  cent,  of 
iron,  and  from  .13  to  .20  of  phosphorus.    The 


Blue  Lump  was  the  first  ore  discovered  and 
worked  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains. 

The  mountain  (umbral)  ore  or  lower  group, 
is  at  the  base  of  the  column  of  the  coal-bear- 
ing series,  and  lies  in  the  underlying  shales  of 
the  great  conglomerate.  It  underlies  a  large 
area  on  each  side  of  Chestnut  ridge.  It  has 
four  beds,  the  Little  Honeycomb,  the  Big 
Honeycomb,  the  Kidney  and  the  Big  Bot- 
tom, which  are  irregular  in  thickness,  and 
have  many  gaps,  but  yet  average  2  feet  6 
inches,  and  yield  enormous  amounts  of  ore. 
The  mountain  ores  contain  from  thirty-two  to 
thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  iron,  from  .03  to  .025 
CI  phosphorus,  and  .08  to  .04  of  sulphur.  A 
mixture  of  Blue  Lump  and  mountain  ores  by 
F.  H.  Oliphant  produced  the  famous  Fair- 
chance  neutral  iron  of  extraordinary  strength 
which  proved  by  test  at  Washington  to  be 
twice  as  strong  as  the  standard. 

Iron  ore,  limestone  and  coking  coal  can  all 
be  found  in  the  same  hill  along  the  western 
base  of  Chestnut  ridge,  while  but  two  miles 
awav  is  a  compact  fire  day  of  excellent  cjual- 
ity  for  oven  bricks  and  furnace  linings.  The 
closeness  of  these  ores,  limestones  and  clay 
give  great  advantages  to  iron  manufacturers 
in  the  Connellsville  basin. 

"Limestone  is  abundant,  though  there  are 
narrow  strips  running  longitudinally  through 
the  country  where  no  Hmestone  is  exposed. 
Thin  beds  only  exist  in  the  valley  between 
Chestnut  and  Laurel  ridges,  but  an  ample 
supply  for  all  purposes  can  be  obtained  from 
the  great  mountain  limestone  which  is  ex- 
posed in  deep  hollows  in  the  sides  of  both 
ridges.  This  great  limestone  is  exposed  also 
in  the  hollows  along  the  western  side  of 
Chestnut  ridge,  and  it  has  been  quarried  at 
many  localities,  especially  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  Some  of  its  beds  yield 
lime   as  white   as   the   celebrated   Louisville 
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brand.  Good  lime  is  found  nearly  every- 
where within  the  Connellsville  basin,  in  the 
hills  covering  the  Pittsburg  coal  bed.  This 
rock  is  in  great  part  clean  enough  to  be  used 
as  a  flux  in  the  iron  furnaces,  but  contains 
more  or  less  oxide  of  iron,  and  therefore 
the  lime  is  not  pure  white.  The  limestone 
exposed  along  the  river  and  lying  above  the 
Pittsburg  coal  bed  are  thick,  and  some  of 
them  are  very  pure.  They  are  quarried  at 
more  than  one  locality  for  shipment  to  Pitts-  ! 
burg,  where  they  are  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass  and  iron. 

"Fire  clays  are  abundant  in  different  parts 
of  the  countv.  An  excellent  plastic  clay  oc- 
curs at  Greensboro  and  Xew  Geneva,  on  the 
Monongahela  river.  It  is  employed  largely 
in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  which  has  a 
high  reputation,  and  can  be  found  almost 
everywhere  in' the  southeastern  States.  Good 
brick  clay  is  abundant  everywhere  in  the  sub- 
soil. An  excellent  non-plastic  clay  exists 
along  the  east  slope  of  Chestnut  ridge,  and 
lies  not  far  above  the  great  conglomerate. 
It    is    manufactured    into    brick   at    Lemont,   i 

Mount     Braddock,     Dunbar,     and     on     the   ! 

1 
Youghiogheny  river  above  Connellsville.  The 

bricks  are  decidedly  good,  and  but  little,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  the  bricks  made  at  Mount  Sav- 
age. Another  non-plastic  clay  occurs  in 
Henry  Clay  and  Stewart  townships,  and  is 
the  same  with  the  celebrated  Bohvar  fire  clay 
of  Westmoreland  county.  No  attempts  have 
been  made  to  utilize  this  clay  here,  but  in 
chemical  composition  it  approaches  closely 
to  the  ]Mount  Savage  clay." 

A  good  quality  of  fire  clay  is  found  along 
Chestnut  ridge  and  is  now  being  shipped  to 
some  extent.  Some  of  the  thicker  sandstone 
beds  when  crushed  and  washed  give  a  fine 
plate   glass   sand,   and   the    Pt.    Marion   and 


Uniontown    glass    works    are    using    home 
sands. 

OIL  Fields. 

Petroleum  was  found  as  early  as  1845  ^.t 
Brownsville  in  a  well  which  was  being  drilled 
for  salt  water.  Gas  came  in  at  786  feet  and 
the  oil  was  reached  at  the  Dunkard  creek 
horizon. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Stevenson  states  that  the  oil 
bearing  rocks  of  Fayette  county  are  above 
water  level  in  the  deep  creek  cuts  in  Chestnut 
ridge,  and  are  2,000  feet  below  the  surface  at 
Upper  Middletown,  and  2,500  feet  at  Browns- 
ville. 

German  township  seems  to  be  the  heart  of 
Fayette  county's  main  oil  field,  and  a  full  ac- 
count of  its  wells  will  be  found  in  the  German 
township  chapter  of  this  volume. 

GAS  Fields. 
The  gas  in  Fayette  county  seems  to  accom- 
pany the  oil,  and  the  greatest  productive  gas 
field  surrounds  Masontown  and  McClelland- 
town,  and  is  fully  described  in  the  history  of 
German  township,  which  is  so  wonderfully 
rich  in  oil,  gas  and  coal. 

COAL  FIELDS. 
In  the  family  of  the  carbons — diamond, 
graphite,  coal,  lignite  and  peat — the  coal  or 
"black  diamond,"  is  the  most  useful  member. 
American  coals  are  classified  as  anthracite 
and  bituminous,  and  the  latter  consists  of 
carbon,  volatile  matter,  water  and  ash,  its 
value  depending  largely  upon  the  relative  per- 
centages of  these  elements  in  its  physical 
structure.  Bituminous  coal  is  divided  into 
two  classes,  steaming  and  gas  coals.  Fay- 
ette county  lies  in  the  Appalachian  or  second 
of  the  seven  great  bitumious  coal  fields  of  the 
United  States,  whose  yearly  output  is  150,- 
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000,000  tons  of  coal  prepared  for  consump- 
tion bv  a  force  of  250,000  men,  and  valued  at 
$115,000,000. 

Fayette  county  really  has  three  great  coal 
fields  or  regions,  the  Upper  Freeport  bed 
and  lower  coal  measures  of  the  Ligonier  val- 
ley, the  Connellsville  and  kindred  beds  of  the 
Pittsburg  bed  in  the  Blairsville  valley,  and  the 
harder  coals  of  the  Pittsburg  bed  in  the  Lis- 
bon vallev,  while  some  one  has  classified 
them  as  the  mountain,  the  valley  and  the 
river  coals.  The  Ligonier  valley  coals  have 
never  been  mined  only  for  home  consump- 
tion, but  large  bodies  of  coal  on  Indian  creek 
and  along  Big  Sandy  creek  have  been  op- 
tioned. 

The  bituminous  coal  region  of  Pennsylva- 
nia is  divided  into  ten  mining  districts,  and 
the  territory  of  Fayette  county  is  included  in 
the  2d,  5th  and  9th  of  these  districts. 

THE  KLONDIKE. 

Klondike  is  a  name  applied  to  the  coal 
fields  of  German  and  Menallen,  and  parts  of 
Georges,  Nicholson  and  South  Union  town- 
ships from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  their 
sudden  coal  and  coke  development  in  1899  to 
the  rapid  development  in  the  Alaskan  gold 
fields  of  the  Klondike  district.  Latent  forces 
not  yet  developed,  unknown  conditions  and 
rapid  and  continual  changes  will  make  the 
writing  of  its  history  difficult  for  some  time 
tc  come.  It  seems  to  be  largely  a  western 
development  of  an  eastern  field,  a  Chicago 
invasion  of  Carnegie's  Pittsburg  fuel  field  and 
the  utilizing  of  a  coal  for  furnace  coke  that 
was  formerly  pronounced  very  inferior  for 
that  purpose.  The  Klondike  east  of  Brush 
ridge  contains  a  considerable  area  of  the 
Connellsville  coking  coal. 

Four  great  companies  are  developing  the 
Klondike  and  now  own  over  12,000  acres  of 


coking  coal.  W.  J.  Rainey's  heirs,  and  the 
National  Steel  Company,  the  Continental 
Coke  Company,  are  working  the  eastern 
Klondike,  while  the  Federal  Steel  Company, 
through  the  Eureka  Fuel  Company,  and  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  through 
the  American  Company,  are  operating  west 
of  Brush  ridge  or  in  the  western  Klondike, 
while  a  number  of  smaller  companies  are 
erecting  works  on  small  coal  tracts  through- 
out the  Klondike. 

The  pioneer  company  in  the  western 
Klondike  is  the  Federal  Steel  Company, 
whose  main  factor  is  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany and  which  acts  through  the  Eureka 
Fuel  Company,  which  was  chartered  Sept. 
14,  1899,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and 
whose  officers  are :  Charles  H.  Foote,  presi- 
dent ;  T.  J.  Hyman,  vice-president ;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  C.  J.  Parker;  and  general  man- 
ager, John  P.  Brennen.  On  August  3,  1899, 
they  had  bought  2,000  acres — the  Dupuy  and 
Hillman  tracts — in  Nicholson,  German  and 
Menallen  townships,  for  over  $1,000,000,  and 
afterwards  added  4,000  acres  more  to  these 
tracts.  It  is  said  this  company  selected  these 
coal  lands  because  the  coal  could  be  worked 
from  the  slope  and  without  sinking  shafts. 
Leckrone,  on  the  farm  of  James  Leckrone's 
heirs,  and  Footdale,  named  for  the  president 
of  the  company,  are  to  be  two  of  the  four 
towns  to  be  built  with  light  and  water  sys- 
tems, and  at  which  will  be  located  the  four 
great  mining  plants  to  be  worked  by  elec- 
tricity and  compressed  air.  Each  town  will 
have  500  houses  and  400  ovens,  except  Leck- 
rone, where  1,200  ovens  are  to  be  erected. 
All  the  works  on  this  nine-mile  tract  are  to 
be  supplied  from  a  great  4,000,000  gallon 
reservoir,  now  being  completed  near  Mc- 
Clellandtown,  on  the  divide  1,200  feet  high, 
by   the   Huron   Water   Company,    organized 
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Sept.  14,  1899,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  and 
having  the  same  officers  as  the  Eureka  Fuel 
Company.  A  large  pumping  station  has  been 
completed  at  the  mouth  of  Brown's  run,  and 
double  engines  will  pump  the  water  for  four 
miles  through  great  mains  into  the  reservoir 
from  which  pipes  will  carry  it  to  the  different 
works.  The  Eureka  Fuel  Company,  by  the 
Masontown  and  New  Salem  Railway,  will 
connect  with  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  B.  & 
O.  Railways,  and  thus  gains  an  outlet  for 
their  product.  The  huge  water  plant  will  cost 
ever  $200,000,  and  the  works  over  $2,000,000. 

Next  in  the  western  Klondike  was  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  acting 
through  the  American  Coke  Company.  They 
located  on  Middle  run  and  back  of  McClel- 
landtown,  buying  in  October,  1899,  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars  worth  of  land,  to  which 
body  they  have  added  largely  since,  until  they 
now  have  over  3,000  acres  of  coal.  They 
have  three  great  plants  of  over  400  ovens 
each,  which  are  being  built  at  the  three  new 
towns  of  Gates,  Edenborn  and  Lambert, 
named  for  officers  of  the  company.  Gates  is 
at  the  mouth  of  Middle  run,  Edenborn  south 
of  it  and  Lambert  some  three  miles  up  the 
stream.  Shafts  some  300  feet  deep  are  being 
sunk  to  the  coal,  and  all  modern  methods  of 
mining  will  be  introduced  by  this  great  com- 
pany. 

The  Bessemer  Company  are  building  the 
Grififen  coke  works  on  Catt's  run,  Reeder 
and  Fitzgerald  are  erecting  the  Shamrock 
works  east  of  New  Salem,  Kiester  is  building 
a  coke  plant  at  the  head  of  Whipporwill  val- 
ley in  the  north  of  Alenallen,  and  numerous 
small  companies  have  secured  considerable 
coal  tracks  on  which  to  erect  coke  works. 

Li  the  eastern  Klondike  the  National  Steel 
Company  was  the  pioneer  of  the  whole  boom. 
Acting  through  the  Continental  Coke  Com- 


pany on  May  8,  1900,  it  bought  from  J.  ^^ 
Thompson  and  others  717  acres  of  coal  lands 
in  Uniontown  suburbs  and  South  Union  and 
Georges  townships  at  $1,100  per  acre,  and 
also  took  up  a  previous  purchase  of  1,250 
acres  in  Georges  and  German  at  $800  per 
acre.  The  company  are  erecting  three  great 
plants  and  three  villages  between  Uniontown 
and  Walnut  Hill,  which  are  now  known  as 
Continental  No.  i.  No.  2  and  No.  3. 

The  W.  J.  Rainey  Company  in  August, 
1899,  purchased  from  the  S.  W.  Connellsville 
Coke  Company  the  Revere  coal  tract  of  1,132 
acres  in  Georges,  German  and  ]\Ienallen 
townships,  for  $1,075,000,  and  are  construct- 
ing a  four-mile  branch  railroad,  a  mile  west  of 
Uniontown, from  the  Coal  Lick  Run  Railroad 
to  their  Revere  works,  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion with  several  hundred  ovens.  The  com- 
pany is  also  building  a  mining  town.  In  the 
eastern  Klondike,  Robert  Snead  was  given  a 
contract  to  put  eight  miles  of  wire  fencing 
along  the  Coal  Lick  Run  road  and  its 
branches. 

THE  COKE  INDUSTRY. 

L'ncertainty  marks  the  accounts  of  the  few 
experimental  coke  ovens  erected  in  Fayette 
county  between  1830  and  1841  in  which  lat- 
ter year  the  firm  of  Provance  AlcCormick, 
James  Campbell  and  John  Taylor,  from  sug- 
gestions of  an  Englishman,  built  two  bee- 
hive ovens  and  made  several  hundred  bushels 
of  coke  which  they  boated  to  Cincinnati, 
where  they  could  not  sell  it,  and  bartered  it 
off  at  almost  a  total  loss.  Two  vears  later 
came  ]\Iordecai  Cochran  and  his  two 
nephews.  Sample  and  James  Cochran,  and 
they  were  successful  pioneers  of  coke  manu- 
facture in  the  Connellsville  region,  and  the 
ultimate  coke  development  of  everv  coking 
coal  region  of  the  LTnited  States.  They  rented 
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McCormick's  two  ovens,  and  made  twenty- 
four  hour  coke,  which  they  introduced  into 
the  Cincinnati  market,  but  had  to  wait  for 
railroad  transportation  before  building 
works  upon  an  extensive  scale. 

The  Civil  war  also  held  back  coke  manu- 
facture in  the  Connellsville  region,  which  did 
not  commence  actively  until  1871.  By  1876 
there  were  3.000  ovens  in  operation,  three 
years  later  they  numbered  4,000  and  in  1882 
had  increased  to  S.400.  while  in  1899  19,689 
ovens  had  an  output  of  over  10,000,000  tons 
of  coke,  which  sold  for  over  $20,000,000.  Add 
to  this  the  product  of  the  thousands  of  ovens 
being  erected  in  the  Klondike  and  the  pos- 
sible works  of  the  Ligonier  valley,  and  the 
twentieth  century  coke  industry  of  Fayette 
countv  may  reach  in  annual  product-value 
the  hundred  million  dollar  mark. 

Veech  said :  "Coal,  if  not  king,  was  becom- 
ing one  of  the  princes  of  the  land,  and  its  seat 
of  empire  was  the  }iIonongahela  valley." 
Ellis  added:  "But  if  coal  is  mighty  like  Philip 
of  Macedon,  its  offspring,  coke,  is  like  the 
mightier  Alexander,  and  the  seat  of  its  em- 
pire is  the  Connellsville  coal  basin,"  while 
now  comes  gas,  the  greatest  ofifspring  of  coal, 
like  the  mightiest  Caesar,  who  ruled  alike 
Phihp  of  :\Iacedon's  home  kingdom  and 
Alexander's  foreign  realm,  and  the  seat  of  its 
empire  bids  fair  to  be  Southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania and  ^^'est  Mrginia. 

Coal  will  pass  into  the  twentieth  century 
with  electricity  and  natural  gas  as  one  of  the 
gerat  forces  of  the  future.  Divested  in  oven 
or  retort  of  its  ashes,  smoke,  soot  and  dust, 
and  with  its  noxious  gases  scrubbed  and  puri- 
fied, it  will  become  a  fuel  gas  of  high  grade 
to  be  delivered  from  central  plants  to  home 
and  shop,  and  mill  and  factory  for  every  pur- 
pose of  heat  and  power.  "Then  hand  in  hand 
with  its  beautiful  sister,  Electricity,  we  will 


introduce  into  our  homes  Gas,  the  pure  spirit 
of  Coal." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  COXXELLSVILLE   COKE  REGIOX. 

By  J.  A.  Coll. 

A  sketch  of  the  prominent  characters  that 
have  made  up  the  biographial  history  of  Fay- 
ette county  would  not  be  complete  without 
an  insight  into  the  giant  industry  which  has 
surrounded  them  on  all  sides  during  their 
lives  and  which  has  no  doubt  been  the  pre- 
disposing cause  of  much  of  their  ambition 
and  greatness.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
coke  industry  of  the  Connellsville  region, 
which  is  famous  the  world  over.  The  manu- 
facture of  coke  has  grown  in  proportion  to 
the  decrease  in  the  use  of  anthracite  coal. 
Charcoal,  according  to  the  reports  for  the 
production  of  pig  iron  during  the  year  1899, 
was  responsible  for  only  248,766  tons  out  of 
the  total  production  of  13.620,703  tons,  while 
anthracite  coal  alone  is  credited  in  the  manu- 
facture of  41,031  tons.  Compared  with  the 
niightv  output  of  pig  iron  manufactured  from 
coke.  11.736.385  tons,  both  anthracite  coal 
and  charcoal  furnaces  seem  insignificant. 
r\Ioreover,  when  the  figures  for  the  produc- 
tion of  coke  in  the  Connellsville  region  are 
read,  it  will  then  be  understood  that  as  coke 
is  the  leading  fuel  in  the  metallurgical  world 
to-dav,  so  the  Connellsville  region  is  the 
leading  region  in  the  production  of  that  fuel. 

The  growth  of  the  coke  industry  is  aston- 
ishing, especially  in  recent  years.  Just  when 
coke  was  first  made  in  this  country  is  a  mys- 
tcrv.  It  is  claimed  that  its  use  antedates  the 
Revolutionary  war.  but  this  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved, because  coke  was  not  first  introduced 
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into  England  until  1735,  and  it  was  1750  be- 
fore it  was  adopted  generally  as  a  furnace 
fuel  in  that  country.  Isaac  ^Nleason  is  cred- 
ited with  the  first  coke  manufacture  in  the 
Connellsville  region.  In  1816  and  1817  he 
built  a  rolling  mill  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains,  at  a  place  known  as  Plumsock. 
Fayette  county.  There  the  little  industry 
had  its  first  beginning.  Little  did  the  hardy 
pioneer  think  of  what  giant  wheels  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  commercial  and  financial 
worth  of  this  section  he  then  budged  in  their 
first  round.  But  once  in  motion  the  wheels 
did  not  turn  fast.  !Meason  used  his  own  coke, 
but  he  made  no  effort  to  induce  others  to 
use  it.  Things  drifted  along  with  little  at- 
tention being  paid  to  the  wonderful  beds  of 
coal  in  Fayette  county  till  1842.  Then  Prov- 
ance  ]\IcCormick  and  James  Campbell,  two 
carpenters,  overhearing  an  Englishman  talk- 
ing about  the  rich  deposits  of  Connellsville 
coal,  determined  to  make  a  trial.  They  made 
some  coke,  with  the  assistance  of  the  ser- 
ices  of  John  Taylor,  and  floated  to  Cincinnati 
with  the  first  coke  in  a  boat.  There  the  fuel 
was  laughed  at.  People  called  it  "cinders,"' 
and  Campbell  remained  in  the  city  three 
weeks,  finally  retailing  most  of  the  cargo  of 
300  bushels  at  eight  cents  a  bushel.  The 
balance  he  sold  to  a  foundryman,  who  gave 
him  in  lieu  of  money  a  second-hand  grist 
null.  When  Campbell  reached  home  the  mill 
was  found  to  be  inoperative,  and  so  ended 
in  disgust  the  first  eftort  to  sell  Connells- 
ville coke.  But  a  portion  of  the  coke  left 
in  Cincinnati  was  boated  to  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  there  a  former  Pennsylvanian  tried  it 
in  his  furnace.  He  found  it  so  well  adapted 
to  his  uses  that  he  wanted  more.  But  ^Ic- 
Cormick  and  Campbell  had  enough  of  coke 
manufacture.  They  sold  the  experimental 
ovens  to  Mordecai.  James  and  Sample  Coch- 


ran. The  new  purchasers  made  1,300  bushels 
and  boating  it  to  Cincinnati,  sold  it  to  ^^liles 
Greenwood,  thus  making  the  first  cash  sale 
of  Connellsville  coke  on  record.  In  the  year 
1S51  the  trade  increased  and  there  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  at  this  time  twenty-six 
ovens  along  the  Youghiogheny  river  above 
Pittsburg.  Cochran  &  Keister  built  forty 
ovens  on  the  Hickman  branch  in  1846.  In 
1S60  the  Connellsville  Gas  Coal  Company 
erected  forty  ovens  near  Connellsville. 
Then  plants  began  to  spring  up  all  over  the 
region  till  in  1880  the  Connellsville  region 
was  producing  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  coke 
produced  in  Pennsylvania,  and  this  was  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  amount  produced  in  the 
United  States.  This  proportion  the  Con- 
nellsville region  has  maintained  to  this  day. 

PRODUCTIOX  .\XD   EXTEXT. 

Since  1880  the  coke  operators  in  the  re- 
gion have  curtailed  production  from  time  to 
time  to  maintain  profits.  On  this  account 
the  profits  from  year  to  year  do  not  vary 
as  the  production  for  the  years  varies.  For 
instance,  the  amount  received  by  the  manti- 
facturers  for  the  5.462.490  tons  of  coke  made 
in  1896  was  only  one  per  cent,  less  than  that 
received  for  the  8.171.179  tons  made  in  1S95, 
and  nearly  double  the  amount  received  for 
the  5,192.080  tons  made  in  1894.  The  yield 
of  coke  per  ton  of  coal  used  in  the  Connells- 
ville region  is  by  far  the  highest  percentage 
obtained  from  the  coal  of  any  region,  being 
in  this  district  according  to  statistics  taken 
for  eight  years,  about  sixty-eight  per  cent. 
The  vear  1S99  was  the  banner  year  in  the 
historv  of  the  Connellsville  region,  both  as 
to  the  amount  of  coke  shipped  out  to  con- 
sumers and  as  to  the  amount  of  revenue  de- 
rived. The  19,992  coke  ovens  in  the  region 
turned  out  10,129,764  tons.    The  best  record 
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for  any  previous  year  was  in  1898  when  8,- 
460,112  tons  were  produced.  The  revenue 
derived  from  the  sales  in  1899  was  $20,259,- 
528,  as  compared  with  $13,113,179  in  1898, 
the  next  most  profitable  year.  The  average 
price  of  coke  in  1899  is  put  after  careful  es- 
timates from  the  producers  and  consumers 
at  $2.00  a  ton,  the  highest  ever  obtained. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows 
the  total  number  of  ovens  in  the  region  at 
the  close  of  each  year,  the  annual  output, 
average  price  and  gross  revenue  of  the  dis- 
trict from  1880  up  to  and  including  1899: 


Year. 

Total 

Tons 

Av. 

Gross 

Ovens. 

Shipped. 

Price. 

Revenue. 

1880,  .    . 

7,211 

2,205,946 

$1.79 

$3,948,643 

1881,  .    . 

8,2oS 

2,639,002 

1.63 

4.301.573 

18S2,  .    . 

9,283 

3,043.394 

1.47 

4,473.889 

1883,  .    . 

10,176 

3,552.402 

1. 14 

4,049,738 

1884,  .    . 

10,543 

3,192,105 

I-I3 

3,607,078 

1885,  .    . 

10,471 

3,096,012 

1.22 

3,777,134 

1886,  .    . 

10,952 

4,180,521 

1.36 

5,701,086 

1887,  .    . 

11.923 

4,146,989 

1.79 

7,437.669 

1888,  .    . 

13-975 

4,955,553 

1. 19 

5,884,081 

1889,  .    . 

14,458 

5,930428 

1.34 

7,974,663 

1890,  .    . 

16,020 

6,464,156 

1.94 

12,537,370 

1891,  .    . 

17,204 

4.760,665 

18.7 

8  903,454 

1S92,  .    . 

I7,'56 

b.3-9.452 

I. S3 

11.598,407 

1893,  •    • 

17,513 

4,805,623 

1.49 

7,141,031 

1894,  .    . 

17,834 

5,454.451 

1. 00 

5,454,451 

1895,  •    ■ 

17,947 

8,244,438 

1.23 

10,140,658 

1896,  .    . 

18.351 

5,411,602 

1,90 

10,282,043 

1897,  ■    • 

18,628 

6,915,052 

1.65 

11,409,835 

1S98.  .    . 

18,643 

8,460,112 

1-55 

13,113,179 

1899.  •    • 

19,689 

10,129,764 

2.00 

20,259,528 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  closely  the 
coke  industry  follows  the  iron  markets. 
Contracts  for  coke  are  not  made  for  long 
periods,  and  a  sudden  rush  in  the  pig  iron 
market  always  has  its  immediate  efifect  upon 
the  Connellsville  coke  region.  In  fact, 
sometimes  the  orders  sent  out  to  the  dififer- 
ent  plants  for  the  week  have  to  be  changed 
or  modified  to  meet  hurried  orders  that  come 
in  from  the  large  furnace  districts.  On  this 
account   shipments   vary   much   from   month 


to  month,  as  will  be  noticed  from  the  follow- 
ing table,  showing  the  shipments  in  cars  by 
months  during  1899  and  the  average  number 
of  cars  shipped  each  working  day  in  the 
month : 


Cars. 


Da.  Av. 


Tons. 


January 40,320 

February 36,297 

March 43,602 

April, 43.401 

May 41,655 

June, 43,344 

July, 46,019 

August, 46,593 

September,      ....  42.3S7  j 

October, 45, 100  I 

November 47.538 

December, 46,947  I 

Total, I      523,203 


1,550 

779.792 

1,512 

699.474 

1,615 

839.763 

1,736 

831,964 

1.543 

804,023 

1,667 

837,123 

1,770 

883,735 

1,726 

889,078 

1,630 

S13.190 

1,735 

S74.357 

1,828 

935,608 

1,805 

941.657 

,676     10,129,764 


LOCATION  AND  EXTENT. 

The  Connellsville  coke  region  is  contained 
within  a  long  narrow  strip  of  the  best  farm- 
ing lands  in  Fayette  and  Westmoreland 
counties,  stretching  from  Connellsville, 
which  is  in  the  center  of  the  basin,  a  distance 
of  twenty-one  miles  in  either  direction,  north 
and  south.  The  northern  boundary  is  at  La- 
trobe,  Westmoreland  county,  and  the  south- 
ern boundary  is  not  so  well  defined,  but  is 
about  ten  miles  south  of  Fairchance,  al- 
though undeveloped  to  that  southern  limit. 
Beyond  Latrobe,  on  the  north,  the  coal  be- 
comes hard  and  the  percentage  of  sulphur, 
which  is  an  objectionable  quality  in  coke,  be- 
comes too  high.  The  district  is  about  forty- 
three  miles  long  and  ranges  from  one  to  five 
Uiiles  in  width.  It  contains  a  total  area  of 
87,776  acres,  about  27,000  acres  of  which 
have  been  mined  and  683  acres  reserved  for 
buildings  and  other  purposes,  leaving  a  total 
area  of  60,000  acres  of  solid  coal  yet  to  be 
mined.     It  is  calculated  that  the  region  is 
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being  undermined  at  the  present  time  at  the 
rate  of  1,200  acres  a  year,  so  that  provided 
the  present  rate  were  kept  up  continually, 
the  Hfe  of  the  region  might  yet  be  placed  at 
fifty  years.  In  the  region  there  are  88  plants, 
at  which  are  located  collectively  19,992  coke 
ovens.  These  plants  are  usually  large,  but 
vary  on  the  whole  from  20  ovens  at  Home 
to  905  at  Standard.  There  are  now  about 
85  mines,  some  of  which  are  slopes,  some 
drifts  and  some-  shafts.  The  shafts  indicate 
the  depth  to  which  the  coal  is  covered  in  the 
legion,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while 
Adelaide  and  Leisenring  No.  3  plant  are 
within  five  miles  of  each  other,  both  being 
in  the  heart  of  the  basin  near  Connellsville, 
these  two  show  the  extreme  depths  of  shafts 
in  the  region,  Adelaide  shaft  being  only  81 
feet  deep,  while  Leisenring  No.  3  shaft  is  542 
feet  deep. 

MINING   OPERATIONS. 

It  is  at  the  drift  mines  that  the  most  money 
on  investment  has  been  made  in  the  Con- 
nellsville region,  and  on  account  of  the  ease 
of  operating  these  the  drift  mines  were 
worked  first.  Along  the  Mt.  Pleasant  branch 
of  the  B.  &  O.  railroad,  between  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant and  Broad  Ford,  there  are  almost  con- 
stant rows  of  coke  ovens,  one  block  begin- 
ning where  the  last  ends,  and  most  of  the 
plants  in  this  section  of  the  region  have 
drift  mines.  The  elevation  at  which  the  coal 
was  struck  underground  and  the  level  of  the 
vein  as  worked  in  many  of  these  mines  was 
such  that  the  water  was  self  draining,  doing 
away  with  the  cost  of  high  priced  pumping 
machinery,  which  so  many  of  the  mines  re- 
quire. Then  too,  expensive  slope  buildings 
were  not  necessary ;  neither  were  hoisting 
engines  required.  The  mine  mules  simply 
hauled  the  coal  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine, 


and  the  blocks  of  ovens  were  so  arranged 
that  the  larry  tracks  were  merely  a  continua- 
tion of  the  mine  tracks,  and  with  a  change 
of  mules  the  coal  was  hauled  direct  to  the 
ovens  and  charged  into  the  trunnel  heads 
without  a  second  handling.  While  the  coke 
made  at  these  plants  is  often  equally  as  good 
as  that  produced  at  expensive  plants,  the 
cost  of  manufacture  is  much  less,  and  the 
profits  correspondingly  increased.  Few  drift 
mines  have  been  opened  up  in  late  years,  be- 
cause the  early  operators  found  these  ad- 
vantageous spots  long  ago.  Some  of  the 
drift  mines  are  worked  out  and  abandoned, 
but  many  are  still  working  and  in  good  con- 
dition. The  shafts  in  the  region  are  in  nearly 
every  instance  models  even  for  the  age  of 
advanced  mining.  All  those  erected  in  late 
years  have  steel  head  frames,  and  are 
equipped  with  the  latest  devices  for  hoisting 
and  dumping  coal,  and  for  the  safety  of  em- 
ployes. Hoisting  machinery  of  the  most 
powerful  types  is  employed,  for  the  service^ 
and  must  be  rapid  and  efficient  that  will 
charge  half  of  a  plant  of  500  ovens  every  day 
within  the  working  hours,  which  a"e  usually 
from  six  o'clock  till  noon,  or  a  short  time 
after  that.  All  shafts  are  provided  with  under- 
ground stables  for  the  horses  and  mules  used 
to  convey  the  wagons  of  coal  from  the  work- 
ing places  in  the  mines  to  the  shaft  bottom, 
where  the  wagons  are  rapidly  pushed  on  to 
the  cages.  Also  underground  there  are  ex- 
tensive pumping  plants,  to  keep  the  mine 
free  from  the  immense  quantities  of  water 
which  have  to  be  handled.  At  some  plants 
in  the  region  ten  or  twelve  times  as  many 
tons  of  water  are  every  day  pumped  out  of 
the  mines  as  there  are  tons  of  coal  produced 
and  brought  to  the  surface  for  coking.  In 
many  of  the  mines  there  are  also  under- 
'    ground  electric  plants  and  the  underground 
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haulage  engine  rooms,  stables  and  main 
headings  are  thoroughly  lighted  and  very 
comfortable ;  nothing  like  the  treacherous 
holes  bored  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
which  the  average  mind  conjures  up  as  soon 
as  a  coal  pit  is  mentioned.  All  the  Connells- 
ville  region  mines  are  high  enough  to  admit 
of  the  tallest  person  standing  without  stoop- 
ing. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  coal 
seam  is  called  the  "Nine  Foot  Seam,"  and 
it  is  really  that  thick,  although  not  worked 
to  the  edges  in  every  instance. 

]\Iost  of  the  mines  are  comparativelv  free 
from  gas,  but  the  greatest  precautions  are 
taken  always,  probably  more  so  than  in  any 
other  coal  district  in  the  world.  In  gaseous 
mines  and  those  free  from  gas  alike  safetv 
lamps  are  used  exclusively.  Xo  miner  has 
control  even  of  these.  They  are  given  to 
the  miners  at  the  lamp  house  in  the  morning 
wlien  the  diggers  go  to  work,  filled,  cleaned 
and  locked,  and  are  surrendered  in  the  after- 
noon when  the  day's  work  is  done. 

METHODS   OF   COKIXG. 

Of  the  19,992  ovens  in  the  Connellsville 
region,  every  one,  with  the  exception  of  fifty, 
are  of  the  bee-hive  pattern.  The  exceptions 
are  the  ovens  of  the  Semet-Selvay  Company, 
of  Svracuse,  N.  Y.,  which  are  located  in  con- 
nection with  the  furnace  of  the  Dunbar  Fur- 
nace Company,  at  Dunbar,  Fayette  county. 
These  are  by-product  ovens.  They  were 
erected  in  1895  and  have  been  operated  with- 
out a  month  of  idleness  since  their  comple- 
tion. The  gas  taken  off  as  one  of  the  by- 
products is  used  for  generating  steam  under 
the  boilers  at  the  plant  and  the  pitch  and 
ammonia  are  sold.  The  coke  has  a  ready 
sale,  and  from  the  success  of  the  plant  it 
\,'Ould  seem  that  the  prejudice  against  by- 
product ovens  in   this   region   was   not   well 


founded.  But  a  thorough  study  into  the  un- 
derlying causes  that  have  brought  about  the 
hesitancy  of  operators  to  adopt  the  by-pro- 
duct ovens  generally  will  dissipate  anv  such 
conclusion.  To  begin  with,  the  cost  of  a 
by-product  oven  is  anywhere  from  $1,600  to 
$2,200  each,  while  the  standard  bee-hive 
oven  can  be  built  and  is  ready  for  the  manu- 
facture of  coke  at  a  cost  of  about  $300.  The 
by-product  oven,  it  is  true,  does  not  need 
repairs  as  often  as  the  ordinary  bee-hive 
,  even,  but  in  case  of  a  slack  trade  the  patent 
oven  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  idle  without 
much  damage.  The  intricate  pipes  and  tubes 
necessary  for  the  collection  of  gases  and  by- 
!  products  cannot  be  permitted  to  stand  cold 
and  rusting,  while  the  old  type  of  oven  can 
I  bo  covered  with  a  few  boards,  sealed  up  and 
allow^ed  to  remain  idle  for  years  wdthout 
material  deterioration.  Just  what  the  dan- 
ger of  having  every  oven  in  the  Connellsville 
region  of  the  by-product  pattern  would  be 
can  be  understood  from  the  several  strikes 
in  the  district,  when  almost  every  plant  was 
compelled  to  stand  idle  for  as  long  as  six 
and  eight  months  at  a  time.  Even  more 
pronounced  instances  may  be  cited.  Don- 
nelly works  of  the  ]\IcClure  Coke  Company 
V  ere  fired  up  in  February,  1899,  after  having 
been  idle  constantly  since  1895.  Retort  coke 
'  is  not  lacking  in  analysis,  because  the  by- 
;  products  are  ingredients  which,  if  not  col- 
i  kcted,  pass  off  in  the  ordinary  oven  into  the 
air.  So  that  if  there  is  any  inferiority  in  re- 
tort oven  coke  it  must  be  in  the  structure 
of  the  product  and  not  in  the  actual  analysis. 
The  bv-product  oven  has  been  explained  at 
large  in  pamphlets  and  books,  and  because 
it  is  not  distinctively  the  oven  of  the  Con- 
nellsville region  no  description  is  here  given. 
The  bee-hive  oven  of  the  Connellsville  dis- 
trict  is   irregular    in    size    and   construction. 
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The  standard  oven  has  been  found  to  be 
twelve  feet  in  diameter  and  about  seven  feet 
high.  The  interior  of  the  oven  is  composed 
of  fire  bricks,  built  up  in  hive  form  to  a  nar- 
row top,  where  is  placed  a  fire  clay  ring, 
known  as  the  "trunnel  head."  The  only 
other  opening  in  the  oven  is  the  door,  placed  : 
in  the  front  of  the  oven  at  a  proper  height  i 
for  the  drawers  to  work  at.  All  around  the 
brick  lining  of  the  interior  fire  clay  is  tamped, 
filling  in  the  spaces  between  each  hive,  which 
in  a  block  of  ovens  are  sometime  staggered — 
one  set  in,  the  next  out — and  sometimes  set 
in  straight  lines,  with  narrow  spaces  between. 
The  face  of  the  block  of  ovens  is  usually 
built  of  cut  stone.  When  ovens  are  built  in 
single  lines,  there  is,  of  course,  only  one  face 
vvall,  the  rear  of  the  ovens  being  imbedded  in 
the  side  of  a  hill :  but  when  the  block  is 
double,  either  side  of  the  block  has  its  row  of 
doors,  its  yard  for  operative  purposes  and 
its  separate  railroad  siding.  When  the  block 
is  double,  the  larry  track  for  charging  the 
coal  is  built  between  the  two  rows  of  trunnel 
beads  on  the  tops  of  the  ovens.  Stationed 
along  the  yard  before  the  oven  doors  are  lo- 
cated valves  for  a  water  supply  with  wdiich 
to  quench  the  coke  before  drawing. 

The  operations  for  making  coke  in  the  or- 
dinary bee-hive  oven  are  very  simple  in  the 
Connellsville   region,   although   it   is   certain    [ 
that  the  best  has  not  yet  been  gotten  from    I 
the  coal  which  furnishes  the  means  of  mak-   j 
ing  the   cheapest  coke   in   the   world.     The 
coal  is  brought  from  the  mines  either  up  a 
shaft,  up  a  slope  or  out  of  a  drift  mine.     If 
from  the  latter  it  is  often  not  dumped  before 
charged   direct   from   the   mine   wagons   into 
the  ovens  ;    but  if  from  a  slope  or  shaft  the 
coal  after  coming  from  the  mine  is  dumped 
into  large  bins,  and  from  these  it  is  let  out 
a  chute  into  the  larries,  each  of  which  holds 


just  one  charge.  Thence  the  larry  is  hauled 
either  by  an  endless  rope  system,  as  at  ^It. 
Braddock,  by  mules  or  horses,  or  bv  a 
dinkey  locomotive,  down  the  larry  track  to 
the  ovens,  and  the  coal  is  then  let  out  the 
larry  chutes  into  the  trunnel  heads.  The 
run  of  mine  coal  is  used  in  the  Connellsville 
region.  The  coal  is  soft.  Little  blasting  is 
done,  in  many  mines  none  at  all.  At  a  few 
plants  some  of  the  coal  has  been  rolled  and 
crushed  before  charging  during  the  past 
year,  but  washing  is  not  necessary  at  any 
time  or  at  any  of  the  mines.  As  the  charge 
is  poured  into  the  oven,  the  coal  naturally 
lieaps  up  in  pyramidal  form  in  the  center. 
The  door  of  the  oven  has  previously  been 
closed  up  by  bricks  to  a  certain  height,  and 
a  man,  known  in  coke  terms  as  a  "leveler," 
comes  along  with  a  "scraper"  and  levels  the 
charge  to  a  uniform  height.  He  then,  with 
a  soft  mortar,  made  of  sharp  sand  or  loam 
and  water,  daubs  over  the  loose  bricks  and 
builds  the  other  open  portion  of  the  door  up 
to  within  a  couple  or  three  inches  of  the  top 
of  the  frame.  This  space  he  leaves  open  and 
this  is  the  only  aperture  in  the  oven  while 
coke  is  being  made,  with  the  exception  of  the 
vent  in  the  trunnel  head.  There  is  no  air 
draft  through  the  coal  from  the  bottom.  A 
sliort  time  after  the  closing  of  the  door,  and 
sometimes  before,  the  heat  from  the  adja- 
cent ovens — the  work  being  done  from  day 
to  day  so  that  the  ovens  are  drawn  alter- 
nately— causes  the  new  coal  to  begin  to 
smoke.  Greater  and  greater  becomes  the 
heat,  the  volumes  of  dense  yellow  smoke,  sul- 
phurous and  choking,  roll  out  of  the  trunnel 
head.  Finally  the  heat  becomes  so  great 
that  the  cjoal  is  crackling,  and  with  a  dull  re- 
port the  gases  ignite.  Immediatelv  the  smoke 
changes  from  yellow  to  black.  Little  flames 
lick   up   from   the   surface   of  the   scorching 
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coal  in  the  oven  and  the  process  of  coking 
begins,  from  the  top  down.  After  a  time 
the  mass  of  coal  is  liquid  in  form,  and  a  stone 
thrown  into  an  oven  in  this  state  will  bury 
itself  in  the  seething  sea  of  red  coals.  Gradu- 
allv  the  gases  become  less  and  less.  The 
glow  in  the  oven  is  clear,  then  redder,  and 
duller  and  duller,  till  not  a  breath  of  smoke 
issues  forth.  In  the  midnight,  or  soon  after, 
come  the  coke  drawers  into  the  coke  yards, 
as  ghosts  come  to  a  fairy  spectacle,  lighted 
b}-  the  torches  of  industry.  The  door  of  the 
oven  is  torn  down.  A  stream  of  water  is 
poured  on  to  the  red  coke  from  a  hose  to 
which  is  attached  a  piece  of  pipe.  The  coke 
yards  become  scenes  of  bustle  and  activity, 
while  everywhere  rise  the  great  bounding 
columns  of  steam,  with  the  darker  puffs  of 
smoke  from  the  fresher  ovens,  not  to  be 
drawn  till  the  next  morning.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  ovens  are  charged  and 
drawn  alternately.  One  charged  Monday 
will  be  drawn  Wednesday,  one  charged  Wed- 
nesday will  be  drawn  Friday,  but  one  charged 
Friday  will  not  be  drawn  till  the  following 
Monday.  This  arrangement  compels  the 
manufacture  of  two  distinct  brands  of  coke, 
one  48-hour  coke  and  the  other  72-hour 
coke.  The  first  is  usually  called  furnace  coke, 
and  is  now  listed  in  the  Connellsville  region, 
loaded  in  cars  on  the  sidings  of  the  coke 
plants,  at  $2.00  a  ton ;  the  second  brand  is 
known  as  foundry  coke,  and  is  listed  at  $2.30 
a  ton.  Some  coke  experts  have  claimed  that 
there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  48- 
hour  and  the  72-hour  coke.  Analysis  shows 
the  same  figures  for  one  as  for  the  other. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  longer  burning 
obviates  the  occurrence  of  objectionable  de- 
fects in  the  coke,  termed  "black  heads," 
"nigger  heads,"  "curly  coke,"  "  black  bases," 
and  other  results  of  imperfect  burning  in  one 


or  the  other  portions  of  the  oven,  often 
around  the  edges  where  the  large  lumps  have 
gathered  in  the  pyramidal  form  while  the 
charge  was  being  made,  and  which  the  crush- 
ing of  coal  is  said  to  prevent. 

After  the  coke  is  quenched  in  the  oven,  the 
coke  drawer,  with  a  long-handled  tool  known 
as  a  "scraper,"  tugs  and  pulls  at  the  gritty 
mass,  dragging  it  forth  in  sections  as  large 
as  possible,  because  the  larger  the  pieces  the 
better  it  is  considered  for  furnace  uses.  The 
coke  is  wheeled  in  barrows  out  over  the 
yards  and  from  an  extended  platform  dumped 
into  the  cars  on  the  siding.  Sometimes  the 
car  supply  is  short  or  orders  are  slack  on 
quick  notice  and  coke  is  then  stocked  on  the 
yards  and  loaded  into  cars  at  convenience. 
So  cjuick  is  the  change  from  the  raw  state 
of  the  coal  to  the  departure  of  it  in  the  form 
of  coke  that  the  virgin  stratum  of  yesterday, 
after  lying  for  ages  in  the  blackness  of  the 
underground  undisturbed,  departs  to-mor- 
row in  the  form  of  silvery  coke  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  makes  a  final  dissolution  in  the 
roaring  pits  of  some  giant  mill  on  the  banks 
01  Lake  Erie,  or  in  the  blast  of  some  flaming 
furnace  on  the  slopes  of  Huron. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

One  of  the  very  important  factors  in  the 
production  of  good  coke  is  a  supply  of  pure 
water.  Not  only  must  it  be  reliable  at  all 
times  of  the  year  but  it  must  be  free  from 
impurities.  Mine  water  cannot  be  used  be- 
cause of  the  excess  of  iron  and  sulphur  in  it. 
It  is  certain  that  at  a  near  future  day  some 
method  will  be  tried  by  which  the  mine  water 
can  be  purified  and  then  used,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  first  efforts  will  be  made  towards 
such  a  use  in  connection  with  the  generation 
of  steam  at  the  various  boiler  plants.  The 
Youghioghenv  river  passes  through  the  Con- 
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Dellsville  coke  region  at  Connellsville,  and 
from  this  source  the  best  supply  of  water  in 
the  region  is  obtained.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Youghiogheny  are  located  three  plants,  ex- 
tensive in  themselves,  while  many  other 
works  have  individual  pumping  stations 
which  draw  the  water  supply  from  the  river 
also.  The  Trotter  Water  Company  has  the 
niodel  plant  in  the  region.  This  plant  is  lo- 
cated just  above  Connellsville,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  above  it  there  are  no  fac- 
tcries  or  coal  mines  to  contaminate  the  water 
v/ith  sulphur  or  other  impurities.  This  plant 
has  a  large  reservoir  built  in  the  solid  rock 
of  Porter  Hill,  400  feet  above  the  plant,  and 
from  this  point  the  water  travels  by  gravity 
to  the  Leisenring  works  of  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Company,  the  Trotter  plant  and  the 
works  at  Adelaide,  and  the  same  pumping 
station  can  at  any  time  supply  Uniontown 
and  many  other  works  in  the  south  end  of 
Fayette  county.  As  the  supply  of  water  in 
the  river  is  inexhaustible  the  limit  of  the 
plant,  with  the  addition  of  more  model  ma- 
chinery, could  not  be  reached.  The  Trotter 
Water  Company  is  closely  allied  with  the 
giant  interest  in  the  coke  region,  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Company,  and  the  latter  also 
operates,  as  an  allied  interest,  the  works  of 
the  Mt.  Pleasant  Water  Company,  which  re- 
ceives a  fresh  water  supply  from  immense 
reservoirs,  which  have  a  capacity  of  100,000,- 
000  gallons,  located  at  Bridgeport,  a  couple 
of  miles  from  Mt.  Pleasant.  This  company 
has  an  auxiliary  plant  and  a  secondary  reser- 
voir and  water  tower  in  the  town  of  Mt. 
Pleasant  and  furnishes  the  town  with  its 
water  supply.  The  Youghiogheny  Water 
Company  is  another  allied  interest  of  the  H. 
C.  Frick  Coke  Company,  located  at  Broad 
Ford,  on  the  Youghiogheny  river,  now  sup- 
plying many  of  the  coke  works  of  the  Frick 
company  along     the     ^It.  Pleasant  branch. 


The  Southwest  Water  Company  is  the  third 
plant  located  on  the  Youghiogheny,  this 
being  just  below  Connellsville.  This  plant 
supplies  water  to  the  Oliver  works,  of  the 
Oliver  Steel  Company,  near  Uniontown,  but 
is  controlled  by  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Com- 
pany. The  American  Coke  Company  has  a 
model  reservoir  in  the  mountains  near  its 
plant  at  Baggaley,  six  miles  south  of  Latrobe, 
and  all  the  coke  works  have  pipe  systems  to 
maintain  a  supply  of  water  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  although  water  famines  are  sometimes 
encountered  during  long  dry  spells. 

The  finest  water  plant  ever  erected  for  cok- 
ing operations  is  that  of  the  Huron  Water 
Company,  allied  jointly  with  the  Eureka  Fuel 
Company,  the  coke  interest  of  the  Federal 
Steel  Company,  and  the  American  Coke 
Company,  the  fuel  concern  of  the  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company.  This  plant  will 
cost  about  $500,000,  and  will  be  located  on 
the  southern  edge  of  the  Connellsville  region, 
I  and  supply  water  from  the  ]\Ionongahela 
river  to  the  big  plants  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing "Klondike"  coke  field,  which  within  the 
past  two  years  has  seen  wonderful  develop- 
ment. 

SPECI.XL  FEATURES. 

Connellsville  coke  has  special  features 
which  have  made  it  the  leading  fuel  in  the 
metallurgical  world,  and  which  maintain  it  in 
the  lead.  Silvery  and  lustrous,  with  a  metal- 
lic ring,  tenacious  and  pure,  combined  with 
a  hardness  of  the  cell  walls,  are  qualities 
which  make  Connellsville  coke  distinct. 
Full  cell  structure  gives  the  largest  surface 
for  oxidation  in  blast  furnaces,  and  Connells- 
ville coke  has  the  full  cells.  The  calorific 
energy  of  the  fuel  is  an  evidence  that  the  heat 
in  the  crucible  furnaces  penetrates  these  cell 
^>.■alls,  and  maintains  rapid  combustion,  while 
the  hardness  of  the  cell  walls  maintains  and 
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holds  up  the  weight  to  be  supported  in  the 
furnace.  This  is  of  prime  importance,,  and 
while  many  cokes  have  been  analyzed  to  show 
that  it  possessed  such  and  such  qualities 
'"equally  as  good  as  those  in  the  famous  Con- 
nellsville  coke,"  this  hardness  of  cell  struct- 
ure, with  its  adherent  porosity  maintained, 
is  a  characteristic  of  Connellsville  coke  alone. 
Carbon  is  the  source  of  heat  in  coke  and  it 
has  been  found  that  Connellsville  coke  con- 
tains on  an  average  eighty-nine  per  cent,  of 
this  valuable  constituent,  while  the  per  cent- 
age  of  sulphur,  which  is  an  objectionable  ele- 
ment in  coke,  because  it  makes  brittle  iron, 
is  never  as  much  as  one  per  cent.  When 
sulphur  runs  more  than  one  per  cent,  in  coke 
it  transmits  enough  in  the  furnace  to  the 
iron  to  destroy  the  iron  produced.  The  uni- 
formity of  Connellsville  coke  is  another  valu- 
able feature  that  places  it  at  the  head.  One 
furnaceman  has  said:  "Give  me  coke  that  is 
moist  or  dry,  but  give  me  all  of  one  or  the 
other,  and  I  will  make  good  iron."  Con- 
nellsville coke  seems  to  go  farther  than  any 
other,  too.  At  the  Edgar  Thompson  blast 
furnace  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the 
smelting  of  one  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  has 
been  accomplished  with  less  than  i,8oo 
pounds  of  coke,  while  it  requires  2,200 
pounds  of  anthracite  coal  to  do  this  work. 
The  C.  A.  Treat  IManufacturing  Company,  of 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  manufacturers  of  car  wheel 
castings,  etc.,  give  the  following  figures 
from  four  heats  running  from  four  to  six  and 
one-half  tons  of  Frick  coke  : 

Pounds  iron 
Iron  melted.  Coke  used.  melted  with  one 

pound  of  coke. 
9,Soo  lbs.  635  lbs.  15  55-127 

8,800   "  530   "  16  32-52 

10,700    "  610   "  17  25-61 

13,100   "  680   "  19  iS-26 

The    following  is    an   average   analysis   of 
Frick   Connellsville   coke  as   given  by   Prof. 


IMcCreath  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  labora- 
tory. 

Water  at  225  degrees, .030 

Volatile  matter,      .460 

Fixed  carbon, 89. 576 

Sulphur, .821 

Ash 9. 1 13 

100.000 
USES  OF  COKE. 

The  superiority  of  Connellsville  coke  for 
foundry  purposes  has  been  demonstrated  by 
giving  the  foregoing  figures,  relevant  to  the 
purity,  uniformity  and  elements  of  the  fuel 
named.  Freedom  from  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus, and  purity,  combined  with  a  calorific 
energy  unsurpassed,  makes  the  Connellsville 
brand  the  ideal  coke  for  smooth,  hard  and 
uniform  castings  and  moulds.  The  same  rea- 
sons are  advanced  for  its  use  as  a  furnace 
fuel,  coupled  with  the  advantage  derived 
from  a  coke  which  will  bear  up  a  heavy  load 
in  the  furnace.  For  the  past  few  years  coke 
has  been  making  a  market  for  domestic  uses, 
House  furnaces  burn  it  because  it  is  free 
from  smoke  and  its  combustion  is  followed 
by  little  ash,  while  the  heating  capacity  is 
much  increased  over  coal  or  other  fuel.  The 
market  for  domestic  uses  has  been  extended 
iiito  New  York  and  all  western  cities,  in  the 
face  of  the  freight  rates  encountered  in  trans- 
portation. Coke  is  now  extensively  used  in 
the  smelters  in  the  West  and  South  Ameri- 
can States.  Large  export  shipments  were 
made  to  Alexico,  South  American  States,  and 
even  as  far  as  Australia,  from  the  Connells- 
ville region  during  the  year  1898,  and  this 
modest  beginning  is  expanding. 

IMMENSITY   OF   THE   COKE    INDUSTRY. 

People  not  acquainted  with  the  coke  in- 
dustry of  the  Connellsville  region  do  not 
comprehend  the  immensity  of  the  industry. 
At  the  writing  of  this  article  the  coke  trains 
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which  left  the  coke  region  every  week,  if 
coupled  up,  would  have  made  one  unbroken 
train  reaching  from  Connellsville,  in  the 
heart  of  the  district,  to  a  point  thirty  miles 
west  of  Pittsburg,  representing  a  train  nine- 
tv-five  miles  long!  About  10,000  cars  each 
week  represent  the  shipments  with  15,000 
out  of  the  total  of  19.992  ovens  in  blast. 
The  investment  in  the  coke  region  is  now 
placed  at  $55,000,000,  and  the  income  from 
the  product  in  the  year  1899  was  more  than 
$20,000,000.  For  handling  the  product,  from 
6.000.000  to  8,000,000  tons  of  coke  annually, 
the  three  railroad  systems  that  tap  the  re- 
gion, the  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  the  Lake  Erie,  receive  from  $10,- 
000,000  to  $15,000,000.  Just  a  glance  at  a 
few  of  the  figures  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke 
Company,  the  leading  interest,  will  show  how 
large  the  business  is.  For  the  operation  of 
the  fortv-five  plants  under  this  firm,  13,000 
nien  are  employed:  the  combined  capacity 
is  placed  at  1,600  cars  a  day;  three  coke 
crushers,  with  a  capacity  of  fifty  cars  daily, 
are  in  constant  operation  for  furnishing 
crushed  coke  for  domestic  use ;  the  com- 
pany owns  2,500  individual  cars  for  the  trans- 
portation of  its  product,  and  for  the  manu- 
facture and  repair  of  cars  has  a  force  of  sev- 
enty-five men  employed  in  extensive  car 
shops  at  Everson ;  the  company  operates 
five  water  plants  with  a  capacity  of  10,000,- 
coo  gallons  dailv  ;    it  has  800  head  of  horses 


and  mules,  30  locomotives,  247  steam  boilers, 
108  stationary  engines,  and  houses  for  3,500 
employes ! 

OWNERSHIP    OF    THE    TLANTS. 

In  addition  to  the  ownership  of  10,166 
ovens,  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  also 
handles  the  coke  from  a  number  of  smaller 
plants,  owned  by  smaller  concerns  or  corpor- 
ations, and  markets  the  product  for  these, 
lust  where  this  division  is  drawn  could  not 
be  positively  stated,  but  it  is  safe  to  place  the 
number  of  ovens  controlled  by  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Company  close  to  15,000.  Next 
follows  \\'.  J.  Rainey,  with  2.500  ovens;  the 
Southwest  Connellsville  Coke  Company, 
1,217  ovens:  Hecla  Coke  Company,  '/■/2 
ovens ;  Hostetter  Connellsville  Coke  Com- 
pany, 707  ovens  ;  ovens  of  the  furnace  com- 
panies which  have  plants  in  the  Connellsville 
region  other  than  those  listed  under  the 
Southwest  Connellsville  Coke  Company,  2,- 
200  ovens :  American  Coke  Company,  400 
ovens :  other  concerns,  nearly  all  of  which 
market  their  coke  through  the  Frick  Coni- 
panv,  914  ovens.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
much  of  the  coke  from  these  ovens,  other 
than  those  of  Rainey  and  the  Southwest 
Connellsville  Coke  Company,  is  handled  also 
by  the  Frick  Company.  The  following  table, 
corrected  up  till  January  i,  1900,  gives  the 
numljer  of  ovens,  the  owners,  the  name  of 
the  plants  in  the  whole  Connellsville  region, 
and  the  nearest  shipping  station : 


Name  of  Works. 


Name  of  Operators. 


Nearest  Shipping  Stations. 


375  Adelaide,     .    .    .    .'  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., Adelaide,  P.  McK.  &  Y. 

266  .•\tlas, Cambria  Iron  Co.,      ,  Dunbar,  P.  R.  R.— B.  &.  O. 

126  Acme.  .......      W.J.  Rainey, '  Mt.  Pleasant,  P.  R.  R.— B.  &  O. 

50  Acme, AcmeCokeCo., Smithfield,  B.  &  O. 

254  Alverton  No.  I,       :  McClure  Coke  Co., '  Alverton,  P.  R.  R. 

104  Alverton  No.  2,     .  |  McCIure  Coke  Co., \  Alverton,  P.  R.  R. 
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Name  of  Works. 


Name  of  Operators. 


Nearest  Shipping  Stations. 


Bessemer, 
Buckeye, 
Baggaley, 
Bourne,    . 
Calumet, 
Chester,  . 
Clarissa,  . 
Coalbrook, 
Crossland, 
Davidson, 
Dexter, 
Diamond, 
Eagle,      . 
Emma,     . 
Enterprise, 
Elm  Grove, 
Empire,  . 
Fort  Hill, 
Foundry, 
Franklin, 
Frick,  .    . 
Grace, 
Humphreys, 
Hecla  No.  i, 
Hecla  No.  2, 
Henry  Clay, 
Hill  Farm,  . 
Home,     .    . 
Hostetter,  . 
Hazlett,   . 
Jackson,  .    . 
Juniata,   .    . 
Kyle,    .    .    . 
LeisenringNo.  i 
LeiseuringNo.  2 
Leisenring  No  3, 
Leith,  .... 
Lemout  No.  i, 
Lemont  No.  2, 
Mahoning, 
Mammoth, 
Morgan,  . 
Morrcll,    . 
Mt.   Braddock 
Mullen,    .    . 
Mt.  Hope,  . 
Marguerite, 
Nellie,      .    . 
Oliohant,    . 
Oliver  No.  i, 
Oliver  No.  2, 
Painter,   .    . 
Parrish,   .    . 
Paul,     .    .    . 
Pennsville, 
Percy,      .    . 
Rainey,    .    . 
Redstone,  . 
Semet-Solvay 


McClureCoke  Co., 

McClure  Coke  Co 

Puritan  Coke  Co 

Wharton  Coke  Co., 

Calumet  Coke  Co., 

E.  A.  Humphries  &  Co 

James  Cochran  Sons  &  Co.,    .    . 

McClure  Coke  Co., 

Atlas  Coke  Co., 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 

J.  R.  Stautrer&  Co., 

McClure  Coke  Co 

H.C.  Frick  Coke  Co 

J.  W.  Overholt  &  Co 

McClure  Coke  Co., 

W.  T.  Rainey 

Bessemer  Coke  Co., 

W.J.  Rainey, 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,      .    .    .    . 

B.  F.  Keister  &  Co., 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co  ,      .    .    .    . 

W.  J.  Rainey, 

Bessemer  Coke  Co., 

Hecla  Coke  Co., 

Hecla  Coke  Co.,      

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 

Dunbar  Furnace  Co., 

Staufifer  &  Wiley, 

Hostetter-Couuellsville  Coke  Co. 

McClure  Coke  Co., 

Jackson  Mines  Co., 

Juniata  Coke  Co., 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,       ,    .    .    . 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 

McClure  Coke  Co., 

McClure  Coke  Co. 

Cambria  Iron  Co 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 

Cambria  Iron  Co  ,      

W.  J.  Rainey 

McClure  Coke  Co., 

Taylor  &  Co 

vStaudard  Connellsville  Coke  Co., 

Brown  &  Cochran 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 

Oliver  &  Snyder  Steel  Co.,     .    . 
Oliver  &  Snyder  Steel  Co.,     .    . 

McClure  Coke  Co., 

Dunbar  Furnace  Co 

W.  J.  Rainey, 

Pennsville  Coke  Co 

Percy  Mining  Co 

W.  J.  Rainey,      

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 

Dunbar  Furnace  Co., 


Emma,  P.  R.  R.;  Iron  Bridge,  B.  &  O. 
Star,  P.  R.  R.;  Staufifer,  B.  &  O. 
Hostetter,  P.  R.  R. 
Smithfield,  B.  &  O. 
Calumet,  P.  R.  R. 
Vance's  Mills,  P.  V.  &  C. 
Dickerson  Run,  P.  McK.  &  Y. 
Ruth,  P.  R.  R. 

Uniontown,  P.  R.  R.— B.  &  O. 
Davidson,  P.  R.  R.;  Connellsville,  B.  &  O. 
West  Overton.  B.  &  O. 
McClure,  B.  &  O. 
Sherrick,  B.  &  O. 
Emma,  P.  R.  R. 
Hawkeye,  P.  R.  R. 
Connellsville,  B.  &  O.— P.  R.  R. 
Rufifsdale.  P.  R.  R. 
Dickerson  Run,  P.  McK.  &  V. 
Morgan,  B.  &.O. 
Tintsnian,  B.  &  O. 
Broad  Ford,  B.  &  O.— P.  McK.  &  Y. 
Moyer,  P.  R.  R. 
Trauger,  P.  R.  R. 
Hecla,  P.  R.  R. 
Trauger,  P.  R.  R. 
Broad  Ford,  B.  &  O.- 
Dunbar, P.  R. 
Valley,  P.  R.  R. 
Lippincott,  P.  R.  R. 
Star,  P.  R.  R  ;  Staufifer,  B.  &  O. 
Dawson,  B   &  O. 
Connellsville.  P.  R.  R. 
Fairchance,  P.  R.  R.— 
Connellsville,  P.  R.  R. 
Bute,  P.  V.  &  C. 
Connellsville,  P.  R.  R.— B.  &  O. 
Leith,  P.  R.  R.— B.  &  O. 
Darent,  P.  R.  R.;  Lemont,  B.  &  O. 
Dareut,  P.  R.  R.;  Lemont,  B.  &  O. 
Dunbar.  P.  R.  R.— B.  &  O. 
Mammoth,  P.  R.  R. 
Morgan,  B.  &  O. 

Watt,  P.  R.  R.;  Fayette,  B.  &  O. 
Mt.  Braddock,  B.  &  O.;  Gist,  P.  R.  R. 
Mullen,  B.  &  O. 
Vance's  Mills,  P.  V.  &  C. 
Trauger,  P.  R.  R. 
Dickerson  Run,  P.  McK.  &  Y: 
Oliphant,  P.  R.  R.— B.  &  O. 
Redstone  Jet.,  P.  R.  R.;  Hogsctt,  B.  &  O. 
Redstone  Jet.,  P.  R.  R.;  Hogsett,  B.  &  O. 
McClure,  B.  &  O. 
Ferguson,  P.  R.  R.— B.  &  O. 
Dickerson  Run.  P.  McK.  &  Y. 
Pennsville,  P.  R.  R. 
Percy,  B.  &  O.;  Frost,  P.  R.  R. 
Dawson,  B.  &  O. 
Brownfield,  P.  R.  R.— B.  &  O. 
Dunbar,  P.  R,  R.— B.  &  O. 


-P.  McK.  &  Y. 
i.  &  O. 


3.  &  O. 
&  O. 
B.  &  O. 


-^^  Ca„„Uel,   i^^^YarK 
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I 

o 

i 

Name  of  Works. 

Name  of  Operators. 

Nearest  Shipping  Station. 

205 
151 
905 
100 
294 
155 
142 
121 
464 
141 
70 
350 
301 
182 
251 

no 

103 

200 

352 
130 
242 

Southwest  No.  i,  . 

Southwest  No.  2,  . 
Southwest  No.  3,  . 
Southwest  No.  4,  . 

Standard 

Sterling,  No.  I,     . 
Sterling,  No.  2,     . 
Stewart                •    - 

Southwest  Counellsville  Coke  Co., 
Southwest  Counellsville  Coke  Co., 
Southwest  Connellsville  Coke  Co., 
Southwest  Connellsville  Coke  Co., 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 

Stewart  Iron  Co  ,   .    .                ... 

Mt.  Pleasant,  P.  R.  R.— B.  &  0. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  P.  R.  R.— B.  &  0. 
Tarr,  P.  R.  R. 
Alvertou,  P.  R.  R. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  P.  R.  R.-B.  &  0. 
Broad  Ford,  B.  &  0. 
Dawson,  B.  &  O. 
Evans,  B.  &  O.— P.  R.  R. 

Summit,      . 
Tip  Top,      . 
Trotter,    .    . 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 

Laughlin  &  Co., 

W.J.  Rainey, 

Summit,  B.  &  0. 
Tintsman,  B.  &  O. 
Connellsville,  P.  R.  R.— B.  &  0. 
Broad  Ford,  B.  &  0.— P.  McK.  &  Y. 

Union, 

Alverton.  P.  R.  R. 

United  No.  I,     .    . 
United  No.  2,    .    . 
United  No.  3,    .    . 

Valley, 

West  Overton,  .    . 
Wheeler 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 

Cambria  Iron  Co., 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 

Hostetter-Connellsville  Coke  Co., 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 

United,  P.  R.  R. 

Tarr,  P.  R.  R. 

Mutual,  P.  R.  R. 

Valley,  P.  R.  R.-B.  &  0. 

Overton.  P.  R.  R. 

Wheeler,  P.  R.  R.— B.  &  O. 

White, 

Sherrick,  B.  &  O. 

Whitney,    .    .    .    . 

Wynn,  ' 

Youngstown,     .    . 

Whitney,  P.  R.  R. 

Oliphaut,  P.  R.  R.— B.  &  0. 

Stambaugh,  P.  R.  R.;  Youngstown  B.  &  0. 

18,992 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Old  Fulling  Mills— Early  Fullers— The  Domestic 
System— William  Searight,  the  Great  Mill 
Owner— The  Mills  Ruined  by  the  Factory 
System.  . 

Textile  fabrics,  besides  silk,  linen  and  cot- 
ton, embrace  woolen  goods  which  were 
among  the  earliest  products  of  manufacture. 
Pictured  upon  the  walls  of  the  pyramids  and 
used  in  China  and  India  for  "more  centuries 
than  the  record  of  history  yet  covers,"  are 
the  hand  machines  of  the  carder,  spinner  and 
weaver — classes  that  were  prominent  in  the 
industrial  progress  of  the  United  States  until 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  are 
still  prominent  in  Asia,  Africa,  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  a  few  back  mountain  sections  of  this 
country.  Two  hand  carders,  two  hand  spin- 
ners and  one  hand  loom  weaver  can  make, 


in  ten  hours,  eight  yards  of  coarse  cotton 
cloth  more  unsightly  but  more  durable  than 
that  manufactured  in  the  factory  where  the 
same  hands  with  less  hard  labor  can  pro- 
duce eight  hundred  yards  per  day.  In  woolen 
goods  the  product  ratio  is  not  so  high. 

Woolen  as  well  as  cotton  goods  were  made 
under  the  Domestic  system  until  1785,  when 
its  successor,  the  present  Factory  system, 
was  introduced  into  England  and  later  into 
the  United  States.  Under  the  Domestic  sys- 
tem the  wool  was  carded  and  spun  and  then 
woven  into  cloth  on  the  hand  loom.  This 
cloth  was  finished  for  use  in  the  fulling  mill. 
Under  the  Factory  system  the  wool  is  carded, 
spun,  wove,  dyed  and  fulled  by  machinery, 
far  quicker  and  much  cheaper  than  by  hand. 

The  Domestic  system  came  into  this  coun- 
try from  England,  and  the  old  fulHng  mills 
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were  principally  built  and  operated  by  the 
Scotch-Irish  immigrants,  who  were  driven 
by  religious  and  industrial  persecution  out  of 
the  North  of  Ireland,  where  their  manufac- 
tures had  caused  a  desolate  country  to  be- 
come a  very  garden  spot.  But  a  few  years 
ago  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  sent  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  labor  troubles 
then  existing  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and 
found  the  great  cause  of  complaint  was  lack 
of  woolen  manufactures  which  the  people 
claimed  had  been  driven  out  into  England 
and  to  America  nearly  two  centuries  ago, 
leaving  the  country  ever  since  unable  to 
properly  support  its  population. 

EARLY    FULLERS. 

The  early  settlers  of  Fayette  countv  had 
hand  cards,  small  spinning  wheels,  some  of 
which  are  now  treasured  parlor  reHcs,  and 
hand  looms  with  which  to  work  their  flax 
and  wool  into  linen  and  cloth.  A  half  a  cen- 
tury later,  when  population  and  products  jus- 
tified, the  skilled  fuller  made  his  appearance 
in  every  locality  to  erect  a  fulling  mill  on 
some  convenient  stream.  The  first  fuller  to 
visit  Fayette  county  was  Philip  Tanner,  who 
came  in  1765  with  Rev.  James  Finley,  but 
made  no  settlement  on  account  of  Indian 
troubles.  But  who  erected  the  pioneer  full- 
ing mill  in  the  county  is  a  question  on  which 
history  and  tradition  alike  are  silent. 
Between  1790  and  1800,  an  unknown  man 
built  a  fulling  mill,  near  Brownsville,  that 
never  went  into  operation.  Albert  Gallatin, 
in  1795,  started  a  fulling  mill  on  Georges 
creek,  but  it  only  ran  a  short  time,  and  about 
1800  John  and  Richard  Fallis,  from  England, 
built  a  log  fulling  mill  at  Cook's  Mills,  which 
they  sold  to  Thomas  Cook,  who  operated  it 
until  about  1814.  About  1806  Joseph  Ham- 
mond &  Company  built  a  fuUing  mill  on  Dun- 


lap's  creek,  and  Septimus  Cadwallader  had 
a  mill  near  Brownsville,  in  both  of  which 
William  Searight  was  afterwards  interested. 

V.ILLIAM   SEARIGHT,  THE   GREAT   MILL    OWNER. 

In  the  meantime  Gallatin  had  sold  his  mill 
to  Ellis  Stephenson,  who  moved  it  higher  up 
Georges  creek,  and  above  him  were  Long's 
(afterwards  Stacey's)  and  Brownfield's  card- 
ing factories ;  while  Thomas  Cook  had 
bought  the  Fallis  mill  and  leased  it  about 
1S14  to  William  Searight,  who  was  a  native 
of  near  Carlisle,  this  State,  and  a  skilled 
fuller.  William  Searight  was  of  a  Scotch- 
Irish  descent,  and  a  man  of  unusual  busi- 
ness ability  and  remarkable  foresight.  He 
also  leased  the  Hammond  mill,  where  he 
had  worked  the  previous  year,  and  in  a  short 
time  erected  a  large  mill  at  Perryopolis.  He 
njade  a  decided  success  of  his  business,  and 
was  a  representative  of  the  Domestic  system 
of  woolen  manufactures  when  it  was  at  high 
water  mark.  But  when  the  Factory  system 
was  introduced  in  the  cities  and  railroads 
were  being  built  all  over  the  country,  he  had 
the  foresight  to  see  that  the  inland  mill  could 
not  compete  with  the  city  factory  and  its 
railroad  facilities,  and  retired  from  the  busi- 
ness before  it  became  unprofitable.  He  had 
succeeded  in  a  field  which  Gallatin  had  aban- 
doned and  was  a  central  figure  in  the  fuUing 
mill  business  the  same  as  F.  H.  Oliphant  was 
in  the  iron  industry  of  Fayette  county. 
Many  mill  owners  would  have  done  well 
to  have  followed  Searight's  example  and  re- 
tired from  business  when  organized  compe- 
tition controlled  the  markets  with  lower 
prices  than  they  could  afiford  to  accept. 

THE   MILLS  RUINED   BY   THE   FACTORY   SYSTEM. 

After  Searight  withdrew  from  the  fulling 
mill  business,  the  present  Cook  woolen  fac- 
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tory  was  erected  in  1830  and  is  still  running. 
About  1S24  White  &  Sons  started  a  woolen 
factory  on  the  Youghiogheny  river,  opposite 
Broad  Ford,  which  soon  went  down.  In  1824 
Thomas  Foster,  of  New  Haven,  built  a 
woolen  factory,  wdiich  was  burned  in  1835, 
and  replaced  the  following  year  with  a  larger 
factorv  which  was  run  successively  up  to  1866 
bv  Foster,  Blucher,  Hill  and  Orth  Brothers, 
all  of  whom  went  down  by  the  Factory  sys- 
tem competition.  The  Hammond  and  Perry- 
opolis  mills  met  with  the  same  fate.  The 
I^niontown  woolen  factory  was  operated 
from  1869  to  1872,  but  although  well  man- 
aged, was  compelled  to  close  down,  as  the 
citv  factories  bought  Fayette  county  wool, 
which  they  worked  and  sent  back  to  Union- 
town  in  products  that  were  sold  for  less  than 
corresponding  grades  of  the  Uniontown  mill 
could  be  possibly  placed  upon  the  market. 
The  Uniontown  products  were  superior  in 
service  but  the  city  goods  sold  below  them 
and  monopolized  the  market. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Old  Pike— A  Strong  Bond  of  Political  Unity,  aud 
an  Element  of  Material  Power— One  of  the 
Most  Famous  Roads  Constructed  Since  the 
Age  of  the  Roman  Empire— Its  Romantic  aud 
Poetical  .Side— A  Rare  and  Inviting  Field  for 
the  Future  Novelist. 

The  old  Pike  is  probably  the  most  no- 
table road  of  its  kind  ever  constructed  on  the 
Western  continent.  Even  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  railway  enterprise  in  the  United 
States  has  not  effaced  its  prestige  or  des- 
troyed its  usefulness.  It  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  work  by  the  late  Hon. 
T.  B.  Searight,  of  Uniontown,  in  which  the 
several  phases  of  its  history  are  elaborated 


with  rare  assiduity,  zeal  and  minuteness  of  re- 
search, and  in  the  evolution  of  his  subject 
the  author  was  animated  by  an  unmistakable 
devotion  to  his  complex  subject.  Students 
of  English  poetry  will  recall  Chaucer's  allu- 
sion to  W^atling  street,  a  renowned  Roman 
road  which  is  still  traceable  in  historic  Lon- 
don, but  it  has  rarely  happened  in  the  history 
of  literature  that  a  great  highway  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  detailed  and  devoted 
investigation,  and  that  the  story  of  its  evo- 
lution has  ac(|uired  a  recognized  position 
among  the  treasures  of  a  nation's  language. 
The  future  alone  can  determine  whether  some 
Dickens  now  hidden  behind  a  cloud  of  ages 
may  not  create  another  Weller  from  the  an- 
cient heroes  of  the  pike,  or  another  Herbert 
Railton  may  produce  a  still  more  brflliant 
chapter  of  "Coaching  Days  and  Coaching 
Ways."  The  harvest  is  plenteous,  the  ar- 
tistic laborer  has  not  yet  made  his  advent. 
The  old  Pike  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of 
being  the  only  road  of  its  kind  ever  con- 
structed under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  X'ational  Government.  Difficulty  of  com- 
munication between  the  various  sections  of 
the  country  resulting  from  the  absence  of 
roads  properly  constructed,  was  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  the  development  of  commercial 
prosperity,  as  well  as  to  the  growth  of  a 
national  spirit,  the  sections  of  the  newly 
formed  Union  lying  remote  and  isolated 
from  each  other  and  without  adequate  means 
of  access  or  intercommunication.  The  sub- 
ject of  a  national  road  engaged  from  an  early 
day  the  attention  and  the  energy  of  our 
statesmen  and  our  broad  minded  and  pro- 
gressive citizens,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1806,  during  the  Presidency  of  Thomas 
JeiTerson,  that  the  idea  passed  from  the 
sphere  of  thought  toward  the  sphere  of  ac- 
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tion  and  began  to  assume  a  definite  and 
practical  character.  The  preHminary  step 
was  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to 
trace  the  line  of  the  road,  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  money  to  defray  the  expense  incurred 
in  the  execution  of  the  task.  The  most  trust- 
worthy information  at  our  command  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  idea  or  conception 
of  the  road  originated  with  Albert  Gallatin, 
for  years  a  resident  of  Fayette  county,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  during  Jefferson's  and 
Madison's  administrations,  a  native  of  Swit- 
zerland, said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  a 
Roman  consul,  and  probably  more  distin- 
guished in  American  political  history  than 
any  other  man  of  foreign  origin  and  sprung 
from  a  diflferent  civilization. 

While  Mr.  Gallatin  may  be  credited  with 
the  origination  of  the  road,  Henry  Clay,  with 
his  persuasive  and  magnetic  eloquence,  was 
its  most  strenuous  and  devoted  champion. 
He  regarded  it  not  merely  as  an  agency  for 
the  promotion  of  material  wealth  and  com- 
mercial expansion,  but  as  one  of  the  most 
potent  instruments  by  which  the  solidifica- 
tion of  the  Union  was  to  be  advanced  and  its 
perpetuity  assumed.  So  impressed  was  he 
with  this  conviction  that  he  was  not  willing 
to  delegate  the  management  and  control  of 
the  road  to  the  several  States  through  whose 
territory  it  was  to  pass.  It  was  to  become  a 
great  material  and  moral  force,  by  which 
lofty  political  aims  and  grand  commercial 
results  were  to  be  achieved.  The  conception 
was  one  in  its  grandeur  and  far  reaching  sig- 
nificance that  might  have  emanated  from 
imperial  Rome  in  the  era  of  Augustus  or 
Trajan.  Mr.  Gallatin's  versatile  genius  was 
strongly  developed  on  the  Hne  of  material 
expansion  and  practical  attainments.  A  trace 
of  his  possible  Roman  sagacity — the  instinct 
for     road-making — mav     have    revealed    its 


transmitted  energy  in  this  form  after  the 
lapse  of  ages.  Hon  Andrew  Stewart,  of 
Uniontown,  a  shining  and  brilliant  light  in 
Pennsylvania  politics,  and  who,  for  many 
years  represented  the  State  in  Congress,  was 
after  Mr.  Clay,  the  most  influential  champion 
of  the  enterprise,  and  in  zeal  and  devotion 
was  not  surpassed  by  Mr.  Clay  himself.  Hon. 
T.  M.  T.  McKennan,  a  distinguished  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  from  Washington, 
Pa.,  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  road  and 
earnestly  urged  its  claim  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  national  legislature. 

General  Henry  W.  Beeson,  of  Uniontown, 
a  name  especially  historic  in  Fayette  county, 
was  also  an  inflexible  friend  of  the  proposed 
road.  As  a  singular  illustration  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  time,  even  that  which  was  liberal 
and  enlightened  for  the  age,  he  vigorously 
resisted  the  extension  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  beyond  Cumberland,  through 
the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  its  tri- 
umphant advance  toward  the  then  unde- 
veloped West,  as  the  course  of  empire  in 
accordance  with  history  and  prophecy,  was 
moving  with  resistless  vigor  to  the  "yet  un- 
formed Occident."  He  pointed  out  with  a 
logic  deemed  irresistible  the  destruction  of 
local  traffic  and  productivity  along  the  line  of 
the  pike,  if  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
railroad  was  carried  into  effect.  No  elo- 
quence, however,  can  withstand  a  stream  of 
tendency  fairly  set  in  motion — the  B.  &  O. 
sweeps  across  the  mountains  into  the  heart 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  pike  still  abides, 
though  much  of  its  olden  glory  and  prestige 
has  fallen  into  shadow,  and  lives  as  a  mem- 
ory or  a  tradition. 

Among  the  other  earnest  partisans  of  the 
road  may  be  mentioned  Lewis  Steenrod,  of 
the  Wheeling  district,  who  advocated  its 
claims  in  Congress,  Hon  Daniel  Sturgeon, 
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United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
twelve  years,  1840-1852,  a  man  not  endowed 
with  the  ornate  and  brilliant  characteristics 
that  are  sometimes  exhibited  in  human  his- 
tory, but  renowned  for  an  invincible  integ- 
rity of  nature  which  carries  with  it  a  moral 
power  sometimes  excelling  all  the  grace  and 
charm  of  rhetoric  and  the  magnetic  fascina- 
tion of  cultured  oratory.  His  home  was  in 
Uniontown,  a  circumstance  which  imbued 
him  with  a  sentiment  of  local  and  personal 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  road. 

From  the  date  that  the  road  was  available 
for  travel  and  began  to  be  used  for  all  the 
purposes  of  transit  in  1818  till  the  year  1852, 
when  the  lines  of  railway  spanned  the  moun- 
tains, or,  for  little  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century,  the  Pike  was  the  one  great  medium 
01  communication  over  which  the  mass  of 
trade  and  trafhc  was  conveyed,  by  which 
travel  was  accomplished,  and  intelligence  dif- 
fused through  the  mails  between  the  matured 
and  prosperous  East  and  the  remote  and  iso- 
lated West.  Even  after  the  decline  of  its 
fame  and  its  suppression  by  modern  railways, 
its  handsomely  constructed  bridges,  built  of 
stone,  the  iron  mile-posts,  and  the  stately 
a'xhes  that  sustain  the  superincumbent  mass 
above,  all  attest  through  the  lapse  of  years 
the  grandeur,  the  imperial  stability  of 
the  great  overland  highway.  In  the  day 
of  its  prosperity  and  glory,  many  of  the 
leading  lights  of  our  early  national  history 
passed  over  its  track  in  transit  from  their 
distant  homes  to  Washington,  as  well  as  upon 
their  return,  as  the  sessions  of  Congress  be- 
gan or  were  ended,  the  giants  of  a  former 
age,  the  statesman,  the  resistless  orator,  the 
t}'pe  of  iron  will,  of  fearless  energy,  the  ec- 
centric and  the  facetious  character,  all  ap- 
pear in  the  many  sided  cosmopolitan  life  of 
this  famous  road.     Jackson,  Harrison,  Clay, 


Sam  Houston,  Polk,  Taylor,  Crittenden, 
Davy  Crockett.  How  rare  and  alluring  a 
field  for  the  romancer  and  the  novelist  of  a 
coming  age. 

The  Pike  had  its  distinctive  nomenclature, 
designations  of  peculiar  spots  or  localities, 
possibly  invested  with  a  touch  of  mystery, 
of  legend,  or  of  folklore.  Each  of  these  spe- 
cial points  had  its  own  cluster  of  memories 
and  reminiscences,  idealized  by  time,  and  re- 
garded with  a  feeling  akin  to  reverence  and 
sanctity  by  the  drivers  and  wagoners  of 
whose  very  lives  the  road  formed  a  charac- 
teristic and  essential  feature. 

The  taverns  or  inns  that  marked  the  road 
at  proper  intervals,  enjoyed  a  just  and  en- 
viable fame.  In  these  ancient  inns  many  a 
mute  inglorious  Falstafif  may  have  taken  his 
ease  in  days  agone.  Here  too,  possibly,  may 
be  lurking  the  germ  of  some  future  Weller, 
Bardell  and  Pickwick.  It  is  probable  that 
no  Story  of  a  Mail  Coach,  or  A'ision  of  Sud- 
den Death,  will  ever  call  into  requisition  the 
delineative  powers  of  a  new  DeOuincey  in- 
spired by  memories  or  legends  of  this  his- 
toric pike.  The  writer  has  traveled  over  the 
Pike  in  the  mild  and  gentle  air  of  earlv  au- 
tumnal days,  passing  by  Braddock's  grave, 
so  yell  in  pathetic  suggestiveness  and  his- 
toric significance,  Fort  Necessity,  with  its 
perpetual  reminder  of  our  imperial  man,  and 
has  looked  upon  some  of  the  renowned  inns 
that  guard  the  highway  with  traces  still  rest- 
ing upon  them  of  their  ancient  dignity  and 
splendor.  The  trip  is  full  of  charm  to  the 
mere  tourist,  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  our 
early  history  in  its  most  attractive  and  ro- 
mantic phase  of  development.  The  past  and 
the  present,  the  great  struggle  of  the  Latin 
and  the  English  race  upon  American  soil, 
the  Pike  with  its  realism  of  fact  and  its  tinge 
of    romance,    the    forest    primeval      of      the 
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former  age,  and  the  smiling  plenty  of  the 
modern  day.  It  is  a  medley  almost  as  com- 
plete as  that  which  the  sovereign  genius  of 
Tennyson  elaborated  in  the  prelude  to  the 
Princess  in  which  fantasy  and  fiction,  a  van- 
ished past  and  a  living  present,  blend  in  a 
pure  artistic  harmony. 

W'c  turn  now  to  some  of  the  more  practi- 
cal phases  of  this  most  renowned  of  Ameri- 
can roads.  Liberal  and  bounteous  cheer  was 
provided  at  these  inns,  or  "wagon  stands," 
as  thev  were  often  called,  from  the  fact  that 
their  patrons  were  largely  drawn  from  the 
wagoners  whose  teams  traversed  the  road 
like  the  train  of  some  vast  army  in  active 
motion.  The  dominant  beverage  was 
whisky,  the  price  of  a  drink  being  three 
cents,  save  at  the  taverns  or  coach  stands, 
Vidiere,  in  accordance  with  the  loftiness  of  as- 
serted superiority,  five  cents  was  charged. 
The  quality  of  the  whiskey  is  said  to  have 
been  excellent,  and  is  even  said  by  some  of 
its  champions,  who  spoke  emphatically,  to 
have  been  free  from  any  of  those  pernicious 
results  such  as  delirium  tremens,  which  ac- 
company the  absorption  of  impure  and  noxi- 
ous drinks. 

The  prevalent  currency  of  the  road  was 
the  old-fashioned  large  copper  cent  of  United 
States  coinage,  the  "fippeny  bit,"  of  Spanish 
origin,  estimated  at  six  and  a  Cjuarter  cents, 
and  abridged  in  common  parlance  into  "fip," 
the  "levy,"  valued  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents, 
also  of  Spanish  origin,  the  American  dollar, 
half  dollar  and  quarter.  The  coins  which  are 
traceable  to  Spanish  origin,  are  familiar  to 
all  residents  of  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana, 
and  to  those  regions  of  country  which  in 
their  early  history  were  subject  to  Spanish 
influence  or  had  been  for  a  time  under  Span- 
ish control.  In  the  event  of  financial  exi- 
gency or  depression,     the     stage  companies 


issued  script  which  was  readily  accepted  as 
mone}-,  and  which  ranged  in.  var}-ing  denom- 
inations from  five  cents  to  one  dollar.  Its 
leady  acceptance  was  a  most  practical  proof 
of  the  strong  confidence  that  prevailed  in  ref- 
erence to  the  solidity  and  integrity  which 
marked  the  administration  of  the  road.  The 
financial  solidity  of  the  ancient  pike  stands 
in  somewhat  suggestive  contrast  with  the 
"receiverships"  and  the  chaotic  condition  of 
the  great  railway  corporations  of  our  own 
time,  which  have  for  the  most  part  destroyed 
its  usefulness  and  effaced  its  former  renown. 
The  National  Road  is  not,  as  is  explained 
with  admirable  clearness  in  Col.  Searight's 
instructive  and  entertaining  work,  in  the  lit- 
eral acceptance  of  the  term,  a  "turnpike." 
It  is  one  of  the  many  illustrations  of  a  fa- 
miliar process  in  language  by  which  the  origi- 
nal and  etymological  sense  of  a  word  is  lost 
or  perverted  in  current  and  popular  usage. 
"A  turnpike,  in  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  is  a  road  upon  which  pikes  were  placed 
to  turn  travelers  thereon  through  gates  to 
prevent  them  from  evading  the  payment  of 
toll.  Gates  were  not  much  needed  on  the 
National  Road.  It  was  always  kept  in  good 
condition  and  travelers,  as  a  rule,  paid  the 
toll  without  complaining."  The  toll  houses 
were  erected  at  average  intervals  of  fifteen 
miles  and  massive  iron  gates  were  firmly 
fixed  to  solid  iron  posts,  making  it  nearly 
impossible  for  the  non-compliant  or  refrac- 
tory traveler  to  proceed  on  his  journey. 
These  toll  houses,  monuments  of  departed 
greatness,  with  a  single  exception,  the  one 
six  miles  west  of  Cumberland,  were  west  of 
the  mountains,  constructed  of  brick,  and 
through  the  mountains  of  stone.  The  one 
near  Cumberland  is  of  brick.  As  late  as 
1S93  they  were  all  in  existence,  except  the 
one  near  Mt.  Washington,  and  that  which 
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formerly  stood  near  the  eastern  base  of  Big 
Savage  mountain.  In  the  heart  of  busy,  act- 
ive Uniontown  the  old  mile-stones  that 
marked  the  distances  along  the  line  of  this 
historic  road  may  be  seen  to  this  day,  and 
thev  are  devoutly  preserved  as  memorials  of 
a  bygone  time,  rich  in  traditions,  reminis- 
cences, blithesomeness,  when  life  was  indi- 
vidual and  distinctive,  more  than  in  the  com- 
plex civilization  of  our  modern  era  and  the 
burden  of  this  weary  and  unintelligible 
world  did  not  sit  so  heavily  upon  us. 

In  a  history  of  Fayette  county,  some 
echoes  of  the  characteristic  life  of  the  Fike, 
its  distinctive  features,  those  modes  and  as- 
pects which  imparted  to  it  a  peculiar  flavor 
and  charm,  cannot  be  regarded  as  irrelevant, 
but  as  eminently  in  keeping  and  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  our  narrative.  We  need 
not  fear  the  imputation  of  "descending  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  history,"  to  adopt  Ala- 
caulav's  famous  phrase,  in  thus  endeavoring 
to  reproduce  the  inner  life  of  a  vanished  past, 
for  in  this  lies  the  very  "form  and  pressure" 
of  a  true  historic  narrative. 

With  what  grace  and  charm  Irving  has 
idealized  the  English  coachman  with  his  as- 
sumption of  lofty  dignity  and  his  air  of  oracu- 
lar importance.  The  coaching  scenes  of  Pick- 
wick are  inimitable,  and  who  that  is  a  genuine 
lover  of  English  fiction  can  ever  forget  the 
coaching  experiences  of  Becky  Sharp  or  of 
Tvlr.  Verdant  Green?  The  introduction  of 
coaches  into  England  is  referred  to  in  one  of 
Shakespeare's  earlier  plays,  indeed,  the  lit- 
erature of  the  road  is  varied  if  not  inexhaust- 
i1)le  in  its  range.  The  old  Pike  has  not  failed 
to  contribute  its  share  of  rich  material  for 
the  assimilation  of  the  future  romancer,  or 
the  coming  novelist  who  shall  idealize  this 
phase  of  our  American  life  and  character. 


The  "Pike  Boys"  were  a  distinctive  feature 
of  the  life  of  this  great  road,  and  are  worthy 
of  commemoration  in  any  history  of  the 
country  which  is  traversed  by  it.  Its  original 
meaning,  in  accordance  with  a  recognized  law 
of  language,  expanded,  and  from  its  applica- 
tion to  those  who  were  in  some  form  locally 
identified  or  associated  with  the  road,  it  came 
to  include  all  who  were  connected  with  it  not 
Jn  a  local  acceptation  alone,  but  in  any  oc- 
cupation or  employment  which  brought 
them  into  contact  with  it,  without  reference 
to  age,  race  or  condition  of  life.  Stage  driv- 
ing was  in  those  days,  as  in  England,  a  posi- 
tion which  conferred  some  dignity  and  in- 
volved no  serious  drudgery.  ]\Ianv  a  voung 
man  aspired  to  it  as  the  climax  of  his  ambi- 
tion and  it  had  a  strange  fascination  for  those 
who  devoted  their  lives  to  its  pursuit.  The 
social  life  of  the  pike  was  free  from  conven- 
tionality, easy,  blithe  and  full  of  "frolic  wel- 
come." Dances,  corn-shuckings,  balls,  spell- 
ing matches,  every  form  of  hearty  enjoyment 
abounded  along  the  line  of  the  pike,  for  in 
that  day  the  world  was  brighter,  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  not  so  fierce,  the  burden  of 
our  elaborate  development  during  the  second 
half  of  our  expiring  century,  not  pressing 
with  its  weary  weight  upon  the  heart  of  that 
generation.  jNIany  romantic  episodes,  many 
tender  touches,  the  world  of  sentiment,  as 
well  as  the  world  of  material  existence,  are 
all  associated  with  the  life  of  the  road.  Its 
famous  hosts  and  hostesses,  its  wagoners  and 
teamsters,  men  of  integrity  and  intelligence, 
in  some  instances  accumulating  wealth,  and 
marked  bv  a  vigorous  and  robust  individual- 
ity, the  many  meetings,  the  genial  cheer  of 
the  ancient  wagon-stands — all  these  are  seen 
only  in  the  retrospect,  possibly  idealized  as 
we  recede  into  the  light  of  our  own  day. 
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"  Is  it  that  the  past  does  win 
A  glory  from  its  being  far, 
And  orb  into  the  perfect  star, 
We  saw  not  when  we  moved  therein." 

Even  the  august  and  artistic  genius  of  Mil- 
ton did  not  disdain  to  select  as  the  subject  of 
some  of  his  earlier  efforts  in  the  sphere  of 
poetry,  Hobson,  a  renowned  proprietor  of 
a  livery  stable  at  Cambridge,  the  seat  of  Alil- 
ton's  own  university,  and  the  manager  of  a 
coach  running  between  London  and  Cam- 
bridge in  those  early  days.  The  poet  of  the 
pike  may  yet  appear.  Let  us  await  his  ad- 
vent. 

The  "Old  Pike,"  has  its  romantic  and  tragi- 
cal phases,  its  legends  and  its  memories.  To 
the  people  of  Fayette  county  it  will  always 
bear  a  peculiar  charm  and  fascination  which 
the  flight  of  years  will  rather  enhance  and 
idealize  than  efface  or  diminish.  The  pike 
will  at  some  future  day,  prove  a  faithful  and 
stimulating  field  for  the  romancer  and  the 
novelist.  All  the  distinctive  and  characteristic 
features  of  our  American  life  and  history,  our 
mountains,  lakes,  races,  types,  dialects,  are 
being  subjected  to  the  ideaHzing  processes 
of  the  romantic  artist,  and  the  old  Pike  will 
have  its  day  in  the  natural  order  of  literary 
evolution.  It  may  be  that  the  future  genius 
will  spring  from  the  soil  of  Fayette  county, 
and  will  achieve  in  the  sphere  of  romance 
a  result  as  abiding  as  Searight  has  accom- 
plished in  the  sphere  of  historical  research. 
This  the  ages  that  are  yet  to  come  alone  can 
determine. 

Among  the  celebrities  who  hav.e  traveled 
the  National  Road  may  be  mentioned  Tom 
Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  so  famed  for  elo- 
quence and  genial  humor.  In  1837  Union- 
town  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  no  less 
eminent  a  visitor  than  John  Quincy  Adams, 
the  second  of  that  still  illustrious  name  who 
had  held  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 


Nation.  He  was  returning  from  Cincinnati, 
where  he  had  taken  part  in  the  inauguration 
of  the  observatory  on  Mount  Adams  near 
that  expanding  and  progressive  city  of  the 
West.  He  was  received  in  Uniontown  with 
marked  demonstrations  of  honor  and  regard, 
Dr.  Hugh  Campbell  delivering  the  address  of 
welcome.  In  his  address,  which  was  scholar- 
ly and  classical,  as  well  as  practical  in  its 
tone,  the  speaker  dwelt  upon  the  past  great- 
ness and  the  wonderful  service  of  the  road, 
its  influence  in  rendering  the  country  homo- 
geneous by  producing  moral  and  political 
ttnity  through  the  agencies  of  transit  and 
communication,  material  power  in  this  way 
tending  to  assure  beneficent  results  in  higher 
and  nobler  spheres  of  development.  The  ag- 
gregate of  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
at  various  times  for  constructing,  repairing 
and  continuing  the  National  Road  was  $6,- 
824,919.33.  This  amount  seems  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  colossal  sums  ex- 
pended in  the  construction  of  great  modern 
railways,  those  marvelous  creations  of  our 
complex  corporate  life.  It  was  expended, 
however,  in  accordance  with  a  broad-minded 
and  comprehensive  wisdom,  which  looked 
down  the  vista  into  the  remote  future  of  our 
expansion  and  development.  We  do  not 
think  that  we  assume  too  much  in  asserting 
that  its  beneficent  influence  upon  our  na- 
tional life  and  character  will  be  appreciable 
to  the  last  svllable  of  recorded  time. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Projected  Canals  —  Navigation  Companies  —  Early 
Railroads— Trunk  Line  Branches — The  Klondike 
Railways— Proposed  Reservoirs — Electric  Car 
Lines. 

The  story  of  internal  improvements  in 
Fayette  county  is  one  of  event  and  interest. 
Its  first  chapters  were  national  in  character. 
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During  the  earlier  years  of  the  Repubhc  the 
Alleghenies  rose  as  a  huge  and  almost  im- 
passable barrier  against  intercourse  between 
the  Atlantic  slope  and  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Fayette  county  lay  on  the  proposed  routes 
of  crossing  the  mountains,  and  would  be  de- 
veloped and  benefited  by  the  building  of  any 
great  avenue  of  trade  and  travel  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Washington  sought  to  pierce 
through  these  mountains  by  a  canal  connect- 
ing the  head  waters  of  the  Potomac  with 
some  tributary  of  the  Monongahela,  but 
found  the  project  impracticable.  Next  Burr's 
magnificent  dream  of  western  empire  alarmed 
the  Government,  which  resolved  to  prevent 
future  western  insurrections  bv  building  a 
great  National  road  across  the  Alleghenies 
to  establish  permanent  communication  be- 
tween the  east  and  the  growing  west,  and  to 
faciUtate  the  movement  of  armies  into  the 
Mississippi  valley.  The  old  National  Road 
was  built,  and  a  part  of  Fayette  county  be- 
came a  great  inn  upon  this  wonderful  high- 
way. The  railroads  succeeded  the  pikes  in  ef- 
fectually spanning  the  mountains,  and  the 
county  foolishly  aided  in  preventing  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  from  crossing  her  territory, 
thus  checking  her  own  material  progress  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

PROJECTED   CANALS. 

Washington,  as  early  as  1770,  examined 
the  waters  of  the  ]Monongahela  and  Cheat 
rivers  with  a  view  of  connecting  them  by  a 
canal  with  the  Potomac,  but  some  years  later 
he  decided  that  the  best  route  for  a  canal 
across  the  Alleghenies  was  from  Cumber- 
land to  the  Castleman's  river,  then  to  the 
Youghiogheny,  and  thence  by  the  latter  and 
the  Monongahela  to  Pittsburg.  This  same 
loute,  in  1830,  was  surveyed  by  General  Ber- 
nard, an  aide  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  as  an 
15 


extension  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
from  Cumberland  to  Pittsburg.  The  distance 
was  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  the  cost 
of  canal  and  slackwater  on  this  route,  with 
three  hundred  and  twenty-four  locks,  was 
over  fourteen  million  dollars,  a  sum  at  that 
time  which  was  appalling.  Later  came  the 
railroad  from  Cumberland  to  Pittsburg,  and 
the  projected  canal  was  no  longer  a  subject 
foi  serious  consideration. 

NAVIGATION  COMPANIES. 

The  Youghiogheny  and  iMonongahela 
rivers,  the  only  navigable  waters  of  Fayette 
county,  were  made  public  highways  by  legis- 
lative act  of  April  15,  1782,  although  the 
former  stream  is  hardly  capable  of  being 
made  navigable  to  any  practical  extent.  "The 
Youghiogheny  Navigation  Company"  was 
chartered  in  1816,  but  its  promoters  only  had 
in  view  the  establishment  of  a  bank  at  Con- 
nellsville.  In  1821  the  State  spent  $5,000  in 
useless  improvements  on  the  river,  and  the 
Connellsville  and  West  Newton  and  the 
Youghiogheny  Navigation  Companies  were 
incorporated  respectively  in  1841  and  1843. 
The  latter  company  built  two  dams  and 
opened  slackwater  navigation  to  West  New- 
ton on  November  7,  1850,  but  the  dams  were 
finally  swept  away  by  the  ice  fiood  of  1865. 

The  Alonongahela  river,  on  account  of  low 
water,  was  not  navigable  for  several  months 
every  year,  and  the  great  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
emigration  that  passed  over  it  in  all  kinds 
of  river  crafts  was  seriously  interrupted  by 
the  fall  of  the  water;  hence  a  survey  in  1814 
was  made,  by  the  State,  of  the  rivet  with  a 
view  to  improve  it  by  locks  and  dims.  The 
first  ]\Ionongahela  Navigation  Company  was 
incorporated  in  18 17,  but  did  nothing,  and 
in  1822  the  State  spent  $10,000  on  the  river 
m   improvements   that   were   but   transitory. 
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Ten  years  later  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart  was 
unsuccessful  in  an  effort  to  get  Congress  to 
improve  the  river,  but  in  1836  the  second 
Monongahela  Navigation  Company  was  in- 
corporated, and  after  years  of  hard  labor  and 
varving  fortunes  secured  slackwater  naviga- 
tion to  the  West  Virginia  State  line.  The 
company  started  with  a  capital  of  $258,000, 
of  which  it  lost  $100,000.  The  distance  from 
Pittsburg  to  the  State  line  w^as  90I  miles, 
with  an  ascent  of  74^  feet.  Dam  and  lock 
No.  I.  at  Pittsburg,  and  dam  and  lock  No. 
2,  at  Braddock's  were  completed  in  1841. 
Dams  and  locks  Nos.  3  and  4,  at  Watson's 
run  and  Prey's  shoals  were  finished  in  1844, 
while  dams  and  locks  Nos.  5  and  6,  at  Wat- 
kins'  bar,  two  miles  above  Brownsville  and  at 
Rice's  landing  were  completed  in  1856,  thus 
slacking  the  river  up  to  New  Geneva.  In 
1882  dam  and  lock  No.  7  was  finished,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  United  States  Govern- 
tjient  had  erected  dams,  and  locks  Nos.  8  and 
9,  at  Dunkard  creek  and  Hoard's  rock  in 
West  Virginia,  wdiich  gave  slackwater  navi- 
gation from  Pittsburg  to  :\Iorgantown,  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  two  miles. 

The  first  harvest  for  the  company  was  from 
1844  to  1852,  during  which  period  travel  from 
the  B.  &  O.  railroad  terminus  at  Cumberland 
to  the  west  was  by  coach  over  the  old  Na- 
tional Road  to  Brownsville,  and  then  by  boat 
to  Pittsburg.  During  this  period  the  boats 
carried  over  700,000  passengers.  In  1852 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  came  to  Pittsburg, 
and  drew  away  a  large  part  of  this  travel. 
The  second  great  harvest  of  the  company  was 
the  coal  and  coke  trade  commencing  in  1880, 
and  continuing  until  1895,  when  the  United 
States  Government  purchased  their  property 
and  made  lockage  free. 


EARLY   RAILROADS. 

The  first  movement  towards  railroad  build- 
ing in  Fayette  county  was  in  1826,  when  the 
Bahimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
asked  leave  to  build  their  road  from  Cumber- 
land to  Wheeling  via  Brownsville.  The  legis- 
lature authorized  the  building  of  the  road,  if 
constructed  in  fifteen  years,  and  a  branch 
road  was  built  from  Brownsville  to  Pittsburg. 
The  company  made  surveys,  bought  right  of 
way  and  obtained  an  extension  of  four  years 
building  time.  But  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  now  aimed  to  make  Pittsburg 
the  western  terminus  of  their  road,  and  op- 
posed a  competing  line.  The  people  of  Fay- 
ette county  also  opposed  the  proposed  road 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  ruin  the  National 
Road  and  the  country,  and  the  combined  op- 
position defeated  another  extension  of  time 
to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company,  whose 
road,  if  it  had  been  built  through  Fayette 
county,  would  have  been  a  great  factor  in  an 
early  development  of  the  county. 

The  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  Railroad 
Company  was  incorporated  April  3,  1837,  re- 
chartered  in  1843,  opened  their  road  to  Con- 
nellsville in  1855,  and  later  under  their  re- 
charter  privileges,  which  had  been  repealed 
in  1864  and  restored  in  1868,  they  completed 
their  road  from  Connellsville  to  Cumberland, 
April  10,   1 87 1. 

The  Fayette  County  Railroad  Company 
was  incorporated  ]\Iay  i,_  1857,  and  completed 
its  road  from  Uniontown  to  Connellsville 
on  January  i,  i860.  The  road  was  sold  by 
the  sheriff  in  1862,  and  purchased  by  the 
stockholders,  who  reorganized  the  company, 
and  in  1864  leased  the  road  for  ninety-nine 
years  to  the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville 
Company,  which  also  leased  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
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and  Broad  Ford  railroad,  opened  February 
i8,  1871. 

TRUNK  LIXE   BRANCHES. 

In  1875  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  partly  secured  by  lease  what  they 
failed  to  accomplish  by  legislation  half  a  cen- 
tury before.  They  leased  the  Pittsburg  and 
Connellsville,  the  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Broad 
Ford  and  the  Fayette  County  roads  for 
ninety-nine  years,  thus  gaining  an  outlet  to 
Pittsburg  and  a  road  into  the  coke  region  of 
Fayette  county.  Twenty  years  later  they 
pushed  their  Fayette  County  road  to  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  \'a.,  under  the  name  of  the 
Morgantown  and  Fairmont  l^ranch  of  the 
Pittsburg  division,  and  in  1900  built  a  branch 
from  Smithfield  into  the  Klondike. 

The  second  great  trunk  line  to  secure  a 
branch  into  the  county  was  the  Pennsylvania, 
which  obtained  the  Southwest  Pennsylvania 
road,  which  was  completed  from  Greens- 
burg  to  Uniontown  in  1876,  and  later  ex- 
tended to  Frairchance  by  buying  the  Union- 
town  and  West  \'irginia  railroad.  It  also 
secured  the  partly  finished  Redstone  branch 
of  the  Pittsburg,  Virginia  and  Charleston 
road  from  West  Brownsville  to  Uniontown, 
completing  it  in  1882,  and  now  operating  it 
under  the  name  of  the  Monongahela  division, 
while  in  1900  it  opened  the  Coal  Lick  Run 
branch  road  from  Uniontown  to  Leckrone 
in  the  Klondike.  It  also  practically  controls 
the  Alasontown  and  New  Salem  road  of  that 
region. 

The  Yanderbilt  is  the  third  and  last  great 
trunk  line  in  Fayette  county.  Its  Pittsburg 
and  Lake  Erie  branch  was  opened  to  New 
Haven  from  McKeesport  in  1882,  and  a 
branch  from  Belle  Vernon  to  Fayette  City 
was  finished  November  26,  1S95,  while  to-day 
surveys  are  being  made  from   New  Haven, 


Star  Junction  and  Fayette  City  toward  the 
Klondike,  the  latter  survey  being  on  a  route 
up  the  Monongahela  river  into  West  Virgi- 
nia. 

These  three  great  trunk  lines  own  and 
practically  control  all  the  railways  of  Fay- 
erte  county.  These  roads  have  a  number  of 
branches  in  the  Youghiogheny  region. 

The  Vanderbilt,  or  Pittsburg  and  Lake 
Erie  branch,  has  two  divisions :  the  Monon- 
gahela division  from  Pittsburg  to  Fayette 
City,  and  Youghiogheny  division  or  old 
Pittsburg,  McKeesport  and  Youghiogheny 
from  McKeesport  to  New  Haven.  The 
Youghiogheny  division  comes  up  the  south 
side  of  the  river  with  Wickhaven,  Whitsett, 
Fuller,  Layton  and  Childs  stations  in  Perry ; 
Darnley  in  Franklin;  and  Dickerson  Run,  Ft. 
Hill,  Adelaide,  Broad  Ford  Junction,  Cross- 
land  and  New  Haven  stations  in  Dunbar 
township.  The  Star  Junction  branch  starts 
from  Whitsett  with  Lynn,  Perryopolis  and 
Victoria  stations,  and  reaches  Star  Junction. 
At  Layton  station  on  the  B.  &  O.  the  Wash- 
ington Run  railroad,  largely  controlled  by  the 
Cochrans,  crosses  the  river  and  the  P.  &  L. 
E.  and  runs  up  the  run  to  Star  Junction  in 
the  southwestern  corner  of  Perry  township. 
At  Broad  Ford  Junction  a  branch  crosses 
the  river  and  runs  to  Scottdale.  From  Dick- 
erson Run  a  third  branch  passes  through 
Vanderbilt  and  reaches  the  Nellie  mines.  The 
Monongahela  division  comes  up  to  Belle 
Vernon  and  thence  to  Fayette  City,  where 
it  sends  a  branch  up  Lutz  run. 

The  B.  &  O.  from  near  Dawson  sends  a 
branch  up  Hickman's  run,  and  from  Broad- 
ford  ^sends  a  branch  to  Scottdale.  At  Fay- 
ette station  or  South  Connellsville  the  B.  & 
C).  short  line  or  Hempfield  road,  crosses  the 
river  and  passes  through  Leisenring  and  Ju- 
niataville  to  near  Elm  school  house,  while  the 
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route  from  there  through  Jefferson  is  partly 
graded  to  the  Monongahela.  It  also  sends 
a  branch  up  Dunbar  creek  toward  the  moun- 
tain. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  a  branch  from  Con- 
nellsville  running  up  Opossum  run  past  Trot- 
ter and  Leisenring  to  Leisenring  No.  3.  At 
Vance  Mill  Junction,  on  the  Redstone 
branch,  a  branch  runs  up  Bute's  run  to  Mt. 
Hope  coke  works,  and  another  branch  goes 
up  another  fork  of  the  run  past  West  Leisen- 
ling  to  Leisenring  No.  3.  It  would  require 
but  a  continuation  of  these  branches  for  a 
mile  or  two  to  reach  the  Opossum  run  or  O. 
B.  short  line  from  Connellsville.  A  branch 
load  of  a  few  miles  from  Uniontown  or  Fair- 
chance  up  one  of  the  deep  mountain  hol- 
lows and  through  or  over  the  mountain 
Vv'Ould  pierce  the  Ligonier  valley  and  give  an 
outlet  for  its  mineral  wealth. 

There  is  a  proposed  railroad  to  run  up 
the  Indian  Creek  valley  in  order  to  open  up 
Its  mineral  wealth. 

KLONDIKE   RAILWAYS. 

The  Smithfield  and  Masontown  Railroad 
or  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  extension  from 
Smithfield  to  Leckrone,  was  completed  in 
1900.  It  runs  north  from  Smithfield  along 
the  western  line  of  Georges  township,  past 
the  Pleasant  Hill  and  Custer  school  houses, 
and  enters  German  at  High  House,  from 
which  it  runs  west  through  the  southern  part 
of  German  along  the  south  branch  of  Brown's 
lun  to  Leckrone,  where  it  connects  with  the 
Coal  Lick  Run  branch  of  the  S.  W.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Coal  Lick  Run  road  or  extension  of 
the  Southwest  Pennsylvania,  runs  from 
Uniontown  to  the  divide  at  Walnut  Hill, 
which  it  passes  through  by  a  cut  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  north  branch  of  Brown's  run, 


which  it  follows  to  I^eckrone,  and  then  along 
the  main  run  to  its  mouth  on  the  ]\Ionon- 
gahela  river,  where  it  connects  with  a  short 
river  section  from  the  mouth  of  Catt's  to  the 
mouth  of  Middle  run.  It  has  four  branches : 
The  Rainey  to  the  Revere  works  ;  Continen- 
tal No.  2;  Middle  RuntoEdenborn,  and  Catt's 
Run  to  Gray's.  Another  branch  of  the  P.  V. 
and  C.  comes  from  Waltersburg  south  into 
Menallen  to  the  Keister  works  and  along  the 
Whipporwill  valley,  and  is  known  as  the 
Whipporwill  branch,  while  a  short  branch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  has  been  built  from  New 
Salem  east  to  the  Reeder  and  Fitzgerald 
coke  works  in  Menallen. 

The  Alasontown  and  New  Salem  R.  R.  Co. 
was  chartered  September  11,  1899,  and  the 
officers  of  the  company  were  John  P.  Bren- 
iien,  president ;  and  Charles  P.  Parker,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  The  capital  stock  was 
S8o,ooo,  and  the  road  was  to  be  eight  miles 
in  length.  It  starts  at  New  Salem  and  runs 
to  Ache  Junction  on  the  Coal  Lick  Valley 
road,  and  then  keeps  paralleled  on  the  north 
with  that  road  to  the  Loucks  farm  near  Lar- 
din's  station,  and  within  a  mile  of  ]Mason- 
town.  It  connects  with  the  Pennsylvania  at 
Ache  Junction,  and  the  B.  &  O.  extension 
at  Leckrone,  thus  giving  an  outlet  over  both 
roads  to  the  products  of  the  Eureka  Fuel 
Company. 

PROPOSED    RESERVOIRS. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  some  capitalists 
to  pipe  Cheat  river  from  near  Ice's  Ferry  to  a 
great  reservoir  above  Uniontown  to  supply 
that  borough  with  water  for  both  domestic 
and  manufacturing  purposes,  while  a  number 
of  capitalists  have  offered  to  supply  Pittsburg 
with  pure  mountain  water  by  building  a  great 
dam  across  the  narrow  gorge  above  the 
mouth  of  Indian  creek  and  from  that  great 
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reservoir  containing  the  waters  of  that  creek 
to  pipe  the  water  to  Pittsburg. 

ELECTRIC   CAR   LINES. 

An  electric  street  railway  was  opened  in 
Uniontown  May  6,  i8gi.  The  Connellsville, 
New  Haven  and  Leisenring  electric  railway 
was  put  in  operation  in  1892  and  five  years 
later  the  Suburban  electric  street  railway  of 
Connellsville  was  built.  For  the  last  two 
years  efforts  have  been  made  to  run  an  elec- 
tric car  line  through  the  Connellsville  coke 
region  and  the  move  now  promises  to  be  suc- 
cessful for  the  opening  of  a  line  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Fairchance.  Another  prospective 
line  is  to  run  from  the  Klondike  through 
Uniontown  to  Ohiopyle  where  it  is  to  get  its 
motive  power  from  the  Ohiopyle  falls,  but 
the  low  water  in  summer  at  the  falls  may  be 
a  serious  obstacle. 

From  the  old  pack  horse  road  to  the  rail- 
road and  the  electric  car  line  track  is  a  won- 
derful advance  in  a  century.  "If  the  next 
century  has  in  store  as  great  achievements 
in  locomotion  as  the  past  hundred  years  have 
accompHshed,  distance  will  be  no  obstacle." 


CHAPTER  XXH. 

THE  BENCH  AND  BAR  OF  FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

The  bar  in  America  has  from  the  earliest 
times  been  distinguished  for  broad  culture 
and  lofty  professional  ideals.  That  isolated 
and  conspicuous  exceptions  may  be  found, 
does  not  affect  the  general  truth  of  the  state- 
n.'ent.  The  study  of  the  common  law  was  a 
cherished  pursuit  of  the  cultured  men  of  the 
era  preceding  the  revolution,  and  the  sale  of 
law  books  to  residents  of  the  colonies  was 
one  of  the  most  profitable  sources  of 
revenue  in  that  dav.     Burke  comments  most 


earnestly  upon  the  devotion  of  the  colonists 
to  the  study  of  the  common  law,  and  the 
State  papers  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle 
reveal  in  clear  and  convincing  form  the  assid- 
uous and  critical  legal  training  which  their 
authors  had  received.  Lord  Chatham's  tri- 
bute to  the  deliverances  of  the  Continental 
Congress  at  Philadelphia,  has  become  part 
of  our  language  and  assimilated  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  race.  A  knowledge  of 
the  law  was  in  some  sense  a  part  of  a  gentle- 
m.an's  education  during  the  colonial  period. 
Young  men  of  wealth  and  aspiration  in  the 
absence  of  law  schools  at  home,  pursued  the 
study  at  the  Temple  in  London,  after  com- 
pleting their  collegiate  curriculum  at  the 
University  of  Oxford.  This  is  true  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  and  cultured  men  associ- 
ated with  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania, 
\'irginia,  and  South  Carolina.  Since  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  own  independence,  Ameri- 
can national  life  has  maintained  the  purest 
traditions  of  the  English  bar.  As  lawyers 
and  jurists,  Webster  and  ]\larshall  have  never 
been  excelled  in  any  stage  of  modern  legal 
development.  In  learning  and  in  eloquence 
the  profession  in  America  does  not  suffer 
by  comparison  with  the  mother  country.  The 
American  law  schools  are  the  most  efficient 
and  practical  in  existence,  as  has  been  re- 
cently admitted  by  a  renowned  master  of 
jurisprudence  in  England.  In  the  sphere  of 
legal  culture  and  achievement,  PennsyH-ania 
has  not  been  lacking  or  unprogre^^«ive  A 
"Philadelphia  lawyer"  has  for  ages  been  a 
proverb  for  acuteness,  cleverness  and  discern- 
ment. Ji-irists  such  as  Gibson  and  editors 
such  as  Sharswood,  would  have  achieved  re- 
nown in  any  country  and  in  anv  legal  frater- 
j  nity.  This  general  introduction  prepares  the 
way  for  a  special  account  of  the  Bench,  and 
Bar  in   Favette  countv,  the  men  who  have 
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composed  it  and  their  attainments  and 
achievements  in  the  profession  to  which  they 
dedicated  their  hves,  their  energies  and  their 
intellects.  That  the  record  is  one  which  sus- 
tains the  high  traditions  of  the  Pennsylvania  | 
bar,  the  accompanying  sketch,  which  has 
been  critically  and  laboriously  prepared,  will 
abundantly  attest.  In  another  part  of  this 
history  we  have  described  a  court  scene  in 
Uniontown,  September,  1898,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  a  trial  for  murder  which  was  excit- 
ing public  interest.  We  now  trace  the  origin 
of  the  judicial  and  legal  system  of  the  county, 
in  connection  with  the  lives  and  achievements 
of  the  men  who  have  contributed  to  its  de- 
velopment and  fixed  its  place  in  the  annals 
of  the  bar  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  earUest  legal  business  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  Fayette  county  was  transacted  at 
Carlisle  or  Bedford  under  colonial  laws  as 
modified  by  statutes  imperial  and  provincial. 
During  the  Revolutionary  struggle  the  seat 
of  county  government  was  at  historic  old 
Hannastown,  and  for  ten  years — from  1773 
to  1783 — all  land  claims,  all  civil  cases  and 
probably  a  few  criminal  actions  from  Fayette 
territory  were  tried  under  the  brown  rafters 
of  Robert  Hanna's  large  but  rude  log-cabin 
courthouse.  The  Provincial  courts  were 
three  in  number,  magisterial,  quarter  ses- 
sions and  supreme.  The  magisterial  court 
or  justice  of  the  peace  court  could  try 
any  case  involving  less  than  forty  shiUings. 
The  county  court  or  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions was  composed  at  least  of  three  justices 
of  the  peace,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor under  the  act  of  1722,  and  who  sat  by 
special  commission  as  a  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  Then  justices  had  extensive  jurisdic- 
tion, and  could  take  cognizance  of  all  of- 
fenses that  were  not  capital.    They  were  un- 


learned in  the  laws,  and  generally  held  mili- 
tary commissions.  Two  of  the  first  justices 
appointed  for  Westmoreland  county  in  1773 
were  Col.  William  Crawford  and  Thomas 
Gist,  who  were  then  residents  of  what  is  now 
Fayette  county.  The  State  Constitution  of 
1790  disannulled  the  justices  county  court, 
and  in  place  of  the  trying  justices  provided 
for  a  judge  learned  in  the  law  and  two  asso- 
ciate judges,  who  were  all  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  By  the  constitutional 
amendment  of  1850,  the  president  and  assso- 
ciate  judges  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people 
for  terms  of  ten  and  five  years  respectively, 
and  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
of  1873,  the  State  supreme  court  in  1881  de- 
clared Fayette  county  not  to  be  entitled  to 
associate  judges  any  longer. 

Fayette  county  has  been  in  the  following 
judicial  districts : 

1791. — Fifth  Judicial  District,  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Westmoreland,  Fayette, 
Washington  and  Allegheny,  and  to  which 
Greene  county  was  attached  in  1796,  and  later 
Crawford  county.  In  1803  Beaver  county 
was  added  to  the  district  and  Washington 
and  Crawford  counties  detached. 

1818. — Fourteenth  Judicial  District.  By 
act  of  March  2^,  1818,  Washington,  Fayette, 
Greene  and  Somerset  became  the  Fourteenth 
district,  and  Judge  Roberts  remained  over 
the  courts  of  Allegheny,  Beaver  and  Butler. 
By  an  act  of  March  29,  1824,  Somerset  coun- 
ty was  detached.  By  an  act  of  January  25, 
1866,  Washington  county  was  detached,  and 
twenty-one  years  later  the  business  of  the 
district  had  so  increased  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  one  judge  to  transact  it  and  by  act 
of  June  15,  1887,  an  additional  law  judge 
learned  in  the  law  was  to  be  elected  by  the 
voters  of  the  district. 
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PRESIDING    JUSTICES. 

Philip  Rodgers,  December  and  ]March 
terms,  1783-84;  Alexander  ]\'IcClean,  June, 
1784,  to  June,  1785;  John  Allen,  June  term, 
1785;  Robert  Ritchie,  Sept.,  1785,  to  Dec,  i 
1786;  Alexander  McClean,  Dec,  1786,  to 
June,  1787;  Edward  Cook,  June,  1787,  to 
June,  1791. 

PRESIDENT   JUDGES. 

Alexander  Addison,  1791  to  1803;  Samuel 
Roberts,  1803  to  1818;  Thomas  H.  Baird, 
1818  to  1838;  Nathaniel  Ewing,  183810  1848; 
Samuel  A.  Gilmore,  1848  to  1861  ;  James 
Lindsey,  1861  to  1864;  John  K.  Ewing,  1864 
to  1865;  Samuel  A.  Gilmore,  1865  to  1873; 
Edward  Campbell,  1873  to  1874;  Alpheus  E. 
Willson,  1874  to  1884;  James  Inghram,  1884 
to  1894;  Nathaniel  Ewing,  1894  to  1898;  Ste- 
phen L.  Mestrezat,  1898-99;  Edmund  H. 
Reppert,  1899. 

ADDITIONAL   LAW  JUDGES. 

Nathaniel  Ewing,  1888-1894;  Stephen  L. 
JMestrezat,  1894-1898;  Edmund  H.  Reppert, 
1898-1899;  Samuel  E.  Ewang,  1899;  Robert 
E.  Umbel,  1900. 

ASSOCIATE   JUDGES. 

1790,  Nathaniel  Breading;  1791,  Isaac 
IMeason,  James  Finley ;  1792,  Edward  Cook; 
1821,  Charles  Porter,  1828,  Samuel  Nixon; 
1841,  Robert  Boyd,  Eli  Abrams ;  1845,  James 
Fuller,  John  Huston;  1850,  George  ^leason, 
John  Dawson;  1851,  Thomas  Duncan,  John 
Brownfield;  1861,  William  Hatfield,  Alexan- 
der Crow;  1866,  Provance  McCormick, 
Alexander  Crow;  1871,  D.  W.  C.  Dumbauld, 
Samuel  Shipley;  1876,  D.  W.  C.  Dumbauld, 
Griffith  Roberts. 


JUSTICES    OF    THE    SUPREME    COURT    OF    PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

John  Kennedy. 

S.  Leslie  Mestrezat. 

CHIEF  JUSTICE   OF   THE   COURTS   OF   WASHING- 
TON TERRITORY. 

Charles  E.  Boyle. 

JUDGE  U.   S.   DISTRICT  COURT. 

Thomas  Irwin. 

JUSTICES  OF  PHILADELPHIA  CRIMINAL  COURTS. 

John  Bouvier. 
James  Todd. 

Of  the  fifteen  judges  learned  in  the  law 
who  have  presided  over  the  courts  of  Fayette 
countv  since  1790,  the  four  Ewings,  Camp- 
bell and  Umbel  were  natives  of  the  county 
and  practitioners  at  the  Uniontown  bar  at  the 
time  of  their  elevation  to  the  bench.  Gil- 
more, Willson,  Mestrezat  and  Reppert  were 
residents  of  the  county  and  members  of  the 
Uniontown  bar,  while  Addison,  Roberts  and 
Baird  were  from  a  distance,  and  Lindsey  and 
Inghram  were  of  the  Greene  county  bar.  Of 
the  twenty  associate  judges  but  one — John 
Dawson — was  learned  in  the  law.  Judge 
Kennedy  was  a  resident  of  the  county  when 
appointed  as  an  associate  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Judge 
Boyle,  who  was  appointed  as  chief  justice  of 
the  courts  of  Washington  territory  by  Presi- 
ent  Cleveland,  was  a  native  and  resident  of 
L'niontown,  while  Judges  Bouvier,  Todd  and 
Irwin  were  residents  of  the  county. 

Tudge  Alexander  Addison  was  of  Irish  na- 
tivity, received  his  education  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  and  after  preaching  for  a  short 
time  under  the  care  of  Redstone  Presbytery 
turned  his  attention  to  the  studv  of  the  law. 
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He  became  a  member  of  the  Pittsburg  bar, 
served  for  twelve  years  as  president  judge  of 
llie  Fifth  Judicial  district,  which  included  the 
four  western  counties  engaged  in  the  Whis- 
ky Insurrection,  and  was  removed  by  im- 
peachment through  political  rancor.  He  was 
an  accomplished  scholar,  a  cultivated  writer, 
aa  able  jurist  and  an  upright  and  feai'less 
judge.  He  died  November  24,  1807,  aged 
forty-eight  years. 

Judge  Samuel  Roberts  was  a  courteous 
gentleman  and  a  satisfactory  judge.  He  re- 
sided in  another  county.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  September  10,  1861,  read  law 
with  William  Lewis,  and  was  commissioned 
president  judge  on  June  2,  1803,  serving  un- 
til Oct.  19,  1818,  when  a  new  district  was 
formed  over  whose  courts  he  presided  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Judge  Thomas  H.  Baird  was  a  man  of  le- 
gal ability  and  determination,  but  was  not  a 
resident  of  the  county.  He  is  well  remem- 
bered by  a  few  of  the  older  members  of  the 
bar.  He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Absalom  Baird  and 
a  grandson  of  John  Baird,  a  Scotch  soldier 
killed  under  Major  Grant  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war  in  1758.  Judge  Baird  was  born 
at  Washington,  Pa.,  Nov.  15,  1787,  and  read 
law  with  Joseph  Pentecost.  Judge  Baird  was 
commissioned  October  19,  1818,  and  resigned 
in  December,  1837.  He  was  interested  in  the 
building  of  the  National  Roiad  through 
Washington  county  and  the  project  of  a  rail- 
way along  Chartiers  creek,  and  died  Nov.  22, 
1866. 

Judge  Nathaniel  Ewing,  Sr.,  was  commis- 
sioned February  22,  1838,  as  Judge  Baird's 
si;cccssor,  and  the  constitution  of  that  year 
made  the  term  of  office  to  be  ten  years.  Judge 
Ewing  was  an  able  jurist  and  a  just  judge, 
and  of  his  successors  on  the  bench  one  was 
his  son  and  two  were  his  erandsons. 


Judge  Samuel  Anderson  Gilmore  was  coai- 
n.issioned  February  28,  1848,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  appointed  term  in  185 1  was  elected  for 
an  additional  term  of  ten  years.  He  was  a 
son  of  John  Gilmore,  a  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Butler  county,  in  1806,  and  came  to  Union- 
town  in  1848.  He  married  and  one  of  his 
daughters  is  Mrs.  A.  W.  Bliss.  Judge  Gil- 
more  was  impartial  and  hated  wrong,  and  en- 
deavored to  see  that  justice  and  equity  was 
done  in  every  case  tried  before  him.  He  died 
May  15.  1873,  "\vhen  near  the  end  of  his  sec- 
ond elective  term.  He  had  an  excellent  repu- 
tation for  legal  and  general  learning. 

Judge  James  Lindsey  was  elected  in  1861, 
and  served  until  his  death  in  September,  1864. 
He  was  a  son  of  John  and  Anna  (Collins) 
Lindsey,  was  born  in  Greene  county,  Nov. 
21,  1827,  read  law,  and  came  to  the  bar  in 
1849.  He  was  one  of  the  youngest  judges  in 
the  State,  but  he  was  a  fine  jurist  and  very 
popular  as  a  judge.  James  Watson,  of  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  was  appointed  to  fill  out  Judge 
Lindsey's  unexpired  term,  but  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  office. 

Judge  John  Kennedy  Ewing  was  commis- 
sioned on  Nov.  19,  1864,  to  serve  until  the 
election  of  1865,  when  Judge  Samuel  A.  Gil- 
more  was  elected,  who  died  in  1873. 

Judge  Edward  Campbell  was  appointed  to 
till  out  Judge  Gilmore's  unexpired  term. 
Judge  Campbell  was  commissiond  May  30, 
1873,  and  served  until  December  of  that  year. 

Judge  Alpheus  Evans  Willson  was  elected 
in  1873  and  served  until  1883.  Judge  Will- 
son  was  of  distinguished  "V^irginia  ancestry, 
was  born  in  MonongaHa  county,  W.  Va., 
Oct.  24,  1828,  but  was  reared  at  Uniontown, 
where  he  died  Sept.  9,  1884,  from  overwork 
on  the  bench.  No  one  disputed  his  ability, 
none  doubted  his  integrity. 

Judge  James  Inghram,  of  Greene  county, 
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was  elected  in  1883,  and  served  until  1884. 
Judge  Inghram  was  born  Sept.  12,  1842,  is 
a  son  of  Dr.  Arthur  and  Elizabeth  (Gather) 
Inghram,  and  resides  at  Waynesburg. 

Judge  Nathaniel  Ewing  was  appointed  and 
commissioned  additional  law  judge  Aug.  25, 
1887,  and  at  the  next  election  was  chosen 
as  judge  for  a  term  of  ten  years  succeeding 
Judge  Inghram  as  president  judge  in  1894. 

Judge  Stephen  Leslie  Mestrezat  was  elect- 
ed as  judge  in  1893,  went  on  the  bench  in 
1894,  became  president  judge  in  1898,  and  re- 
signed in  1899,  when  a  candidate  for  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  which  position  he  was  elected  at  the  No- 
vember election. 

Judge  Edmund  H.  Reppert  was  elected 
judge  in  1897,  went  on  the  bench  in  1898, 
and  became  president  judge  by  Judge  Mestre- 
zat's  resignation  in  1899. 

Judge  Samuel  Evans  Ewing  was  appointed 
and  commissioned  judge  Nov.  22,  1899,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
Judge  Mestrezat  and  the  promotion  of  Judge 
Reppert,  and  served  during  the  December 
court  of  1899. 

Judge  Robert  Emory  Umljel  was  elected 
judge  in  1899,  ^"d  went  on  the  bench  Janu- 
ary I,  1900. 

Judge  John  Kennedy,  associate  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born 
in  Cumberland  county,  was  graduated  in  the 
same  class  at  Dickinson  college  with  Roger 
B.  Taney,  and  after  reading  law  with  Judge 
Hamilton  removed  to  Uniontown,  where  he 
v.'as  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1798.  He  soon 
became  prominent  as  a  lawyer,  and  thirty- 
two  years  later  was  appointed  to  a  seat  on  the 
supreme  bench  of  the  State,  which  he  held 
until  his  death  sixteen  years  later.  He  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Judge  Creigh,  of  Carlisle, 
and  his  second  daughter,  Jane,  became  the 


wife  of  Judge  Nathaniel  Ewing,  Sr.  Judge 
Kennedy  was  a  man  of  industry,  learning  and 
jitdgment,  and  had  a  calm  temper  and  uni- 
form courtesy  of  manner.  He  was  a  learned 
lawyer,  a  patient  but  careful  and  able  judg2, 
and  an  upright  man. 

Judge  Thomas  Irwin  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia Feb.  22,  1784,  and  came  to  Uniontown 
in  181 1.  He  served  as  district  attorney  and 
in  the  State  legislature  and  Congress,  and 
was  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court 
of  western  Pennsylvania  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  He  was  honest,  faithful  and  impartial 
and  died  May  14,  1870. 

Judge  James  Todd  was  born  in  York  coun- 
ty, December  25,  1786,  and  brought  the  next 
year  to  Fayette  county.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1823,  served  four  terms  in  the 
legislature,  and  was  president  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Sessions  of  Philadelphia. 
He  died  in  Westmoreland  county,  Sept.  3, 
1863,  full  of  years  and  honors. 

Judge  Charles  E.  Boyle,  who  had  barely 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  chief  justice  of 
Washington  territory,  when  stricken  by  the 
hand  of  death,  in  1888,  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing lawyers  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  appointed  in  1888  by  President  Cleve- 
land as  chief  justice  of  Washington  territory, 
whose  duties  he  assumed  on  November  22d, 
and  died  December  15th.  His  few  davs  of 
judicial  service  gave  him  the  reputation  of  a 
learned,  able,  upright  and  dignified  chief  jus- 
tice, and  the  press  of  the  land  paid  graceful 
and  fitting  tributes  to  his  ability  and  mem- 
ory. He  died  in  the  land  of  sunset  skies, 
where  oceanward  rolls  the  mighty  Columbia. 
He  sleeps  in  the  beautiful  and  historic  valley 
of  the  Monongahela,  where  riverward  flows 
the  gentle  Redstone. 

Judge  Stephen  LesHe  Mestrezat  took  his 
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seat  on  the  supreme  bench  of  Pennsylvania 
January  i,  1900. 

THE    BAR    OF    FAYETTE    COUNTY. 

The  bar  of  Fayette  county  has  been  re- 
spectable in  size  and  distinguished  for  legal 
ability  from  the  time  of  its  establishment, 
while  many  of  its  members  were  lawyers  and 
jurists  of  high  character  and  recognized  abil- 
ity throughout  the  State,  and  a  few  have 
attained  to  national  reputation  in  the  politi- 
cal field.  Speaking  of  those  who  have  passed 
away,  ]\Ieason,  Lyon,  Austin,  Dawson,  the 
Howells,  Patterson,  Veech,  Davidson,  Kaine 
and  others  have  ranked  as  leaders  at  home 
and  prominent  lawyers  abroad.  Bouvier  and 
Iiwin,  as  city  and  circuit  judges,  reflected 
credit  on  their  home  bar ;  Kennedy  and  the 
elder  Ewing,  left  their  impress  on  the  su- 
preme court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the 
judicial  decisions  of  Gilmore,  Lindsey  and 
Willson  were  received  with  respect  and  given 
due  consideration  ;  and  Boyle,  when  cut  down 
by  the  hand  of  death,  was  giving  promise  of 
an  able  and  useful  record  as  chief  justice  of 
W'ashington  Territory.  Stewart  and  Dawson 
were  political  leaders  of  national  reputation, 
while  Searight  and  Schnatterly  were  potent 
forces  in  county  and  State  politics.  Johns 
and  Dean  had  but  few  equals  as  political  ora- 
tors. Wells  was  unsurpassed  for  eloquence, 
and  Flennikin  received  high  political  prefer- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Presidents  Polk  and 
Buchanan.  Veech  and  Searight  were  of  de- 
cided literary  tastes  and  aside  from  law  have 
left  enduring  monuments  to  their  memory  in 
"IMonongahela  of  Old"'  and  "The  History  of 
the  National  Road,"  while  IMiller,  Roddy, 
Patrick,  Hurd,  Johnston,  Gibson  and  -Mc- 
Dowell turned  aside  from  active  legal  prac- 
tice to  editorial  labors. 

At  the  first  court  held  for  Fayette  county 


in  1783,  the  bar  sworn  in  consisted  of  attor- 
neys from  \\'estmoreland  county.  Among 
them  were  the  younger  Brackenridge,  David 
Bradford,  afterwards  the  leader  of  the  Whis- 
ky Insurrection ;  and  George  Thompson,  a 
lawyer  of  experience.  The  next  year  West- 
moreland sent  James  Ross,  a  giant  intellec- 
tually and  legally,  and  John  W'oods  and 
Thomas  Smith,  learned,  experienced  and  suc- 
cessful advocates  to  swell  the  Fayette  county 
bar  in  numbers  and  especially  to  increase  its 
intellectual  strength.  Between  1785  and 
1795,  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair  and  Judges  Alex. 
Addison  and  John  Young  were  admitted. 
Lyon,  Kennedy  and  IMeason  were  admitted 
before  1800,  and  the  nineteenth  century 
dawned  upon  Fayette  county  with  an  able  bar 
of  resident  members.  Each  succeeding  de- 
cade has  witnessed  the  bar  increasing  in  num- 
bers, including  lawyers  and  jurists  of  ability, 
prominence  and  usefulness,  and  the  present 
bar  is  one  of  numerical  strength  and  legal 
ability. 

Among  the  earliest  lawyers  resident  of  the 
county  were  Lyon  and  ISIeason.  John  Lyon 
was  born  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1771,  was  grad- 
uated from  Dickinson  college,  and  after 
serving  as  a  soldier  to  suppress  the  Whisky 
Insurrection  he  returned  to  Uniontown, 
where  he  practiced  law  until  his  death  in 
1837.  He  was  a  man  of  amiable  manners  and 
extensive  learning.  The  county  bar  erected 
a  tombstone  at  his  grave. 

Gen.  Thomas  ]Meason  was  a  son  of  Col. 
Isaac  Aleason,  and  married  Nancy  Kennedy, 
a  sister  of  Judge  Kennedy.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished lawyer  and  a  man  of  fine  person- 
al appearance  and  great  popularity.  He  died 
at  Washington  city  jNIarch  10,  1813,  of  fever, 
aged  thirty-seven.  He  left  an  estate  of  about 
forty  thousand  acres. 

John    M.    Austin   was   born   at    Hartford^ 
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Conn.,  in  1784,  and  died  in  1864.  He  read 
law  with  Judge  Baldwin,  of  Pittsburg,  came 
to  Uniontown  in  1810,  and  was  a  prominent 
lawyer  until  his  death. 

John  Dawson,  a  native  of  northwestern 
Va.,  was  a  son  of  Nicholas  Dawson,  and  the 
father  of  E.  Bailey  Dawson.  He  practiced 
hjs  profession  most  successfully  for  over  thir- 
ty years,  and  served  by  unsolicited  appoint- 
ment as  associate  judge. 

Andrew  Stewart,  the  most  distinguished 
man  in  political  public  life  that  Fayette  coun- 
ty ever  produced,  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Uniontown  bar. 

John  Bouvier  was  the  author  of  the  law 
dictionary  and  institute  which  bear  his  name, 
and  constitute  a  lasting  monument  to  his 
memory  and  attainments. 

James  Veech,  lawyer  and  historian,  was 
another  member  of  the  bar  who  will  never  be 
forgotten  in  Fayette  county.  His  historical 
researches  are  invaluable  to  the  student  of 
the  annals  of  western  Pennsylvania. 

Alfred  Patterson,  a  lawyer  of  marked  abil- 
ity, was  a  son  of  John  and  Rebecca  (Oli- 
phant)  Patterson,  and  was  born  in  Menallen 
township  in  1807.  He  was  graduated  from 
Jefferson  college,  read  law  and  after  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  practiced  successfully  at 
Uniontown  for  nearly  forty  years.  Knotty 
law  points  and  intricate  and  involved  land 
titles  were  his  specialties.  He  married 
Catherine  Whiteley,  was  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  Pittsburg,  for  some 
years,  and  died  in  Louisiana  in  1878. 

John  L.  Dawson  was  a  talented  political 
leader  and  a  polished  and  persuasive  orator, 
v.dio  left  a  good  practice  at  the  bar  for  the 
wider  field  of  politics,  in  which  he  became  dis- 
tinguished. 

Thomas  R.  Davidson  was  the  son  of  Hon. 
William  and  Sarah  (Rogers)  Davidson,  and 


was  born  at  Connellsville  in  1814.  He  was  a 
man  of  magnificent  physique,  standing  six 
feet  six  inches  and  weighing  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  pounds.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Kenyon  college,  practiced  law  at  Uniontown 
and  Connellsville,  and  his  ability  and  integ- 
rity were  only  equalled  by  his  modesty  and 
afifability.  He  married  Isabella,  daughter  of 
John  M.  Austin,  and  died  Nov.  3,  1875. 

Daniel  Kaine  was  a  man  who  rose  bv  sheer 
force  of  will  to  a  prominent  position  in  life, 
and  was  a  leading  lawyer. 

Daniel  Downer  was  a  man  of  strict  integ- 
I  lity  and  stainless  character.  He  was  a  son 
of  Levi  and  Elizabeth  (Hall)  Downer,  was 
born  at  Uniontown,  Nov.  27,  1820,  never 
married  and  died  in  1897.  He  practiced  law 
from  1845  to  1888. 

Alfred  Howell  was  prominent  at  the  Fay- 
ette county  bar  for  over  forty  years. 

William  Parshall  was  a  schoolmate  of 
Henry  Clay  Dean,  and  practiced  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

G.  \y.  K.  ]\Iinor  was  a  prominent  lawver 
and  continued  in  practice  until  his  death. 

Thomas  B.  Searight  and  Thomas  Benton 
Schnatterly,  preceptor  and  student,  passed 
away  within  a  week  of  each  other  in  1899. 
Searight  was  the  leader  of  the  older  Democ- 
rac}' — "the  old  guard" — and  was  conqueror 
in  every  campaign  he  waged  for  thirty  years, 
except  one  when  party  dissensions  led  to  his 
defeat.  Prominent  as  editor,  county  official, 
lawyer,  politician,  representative.  State  Sen- 
ator, and  as  historian  of  the  "Old  Pike," 
which  remains  his  monument  during  suc- 
ceeding generations.  Schnatterly,  likewise 
a  successful  political  leader,  had  his  strength 
with  the  younger  Democracy,  the  labor  ele- 
ment, whom  he  rallied  as  "my  people"  and 
who  never  deserted  him  because  his  natural 
sympathies  were  with  them.     He    held    the 
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same  number  of  terms  of  office  as  Searight, 
and  won  at  times  when  defeat  seemed  inevit- 
able. He  left  a  promising  career  as  a  crimi- 
nal lawyer  to  win  political  honors.  For  eleven 
years  he  fought  disease  at  every  point  with 
energy  and  attention  to  every  detail  in  a  cam- 
paign against  death,  and  there  are  but  few 
examples  of  such  a  heroic  and  hopeless 
struggle  as  he  made. 

Paoli  Sheppard  Morrow,  the  last  member 
of  the  bar  to  pass  away  up  toVthis  time,  was 
born  in  Westmoreland  county,  March  8, 
1848,  came  to  Uniontown  in  1878  and  prac- 
ticed until  his  death.  He  had  a  fine  law  li- 
brary, was  a  cautious  and  safe  counsellor, 
and  was  a  man  of  historical  tastes.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  Fayette  County  Historical 
Society  from  its  inception  until  his  death. 

The  following  description  of  the  bar  was 
given  in  1883  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay  Dean, 
a  man  of  national  reputation: 

"The  early  bar  of  Fayette  county  was  ex- 
ceptionally profound  and  brilliant.  It  was 
a  grateful  repast  to  the  student  to  meet  such 
nicn  at  Judge  Baird's  court,  when  Nixon  and 
Porter  were  associate  judges,  as  Thomas 
McKennan,  of  Washington ;  Richard  Coul- 
ter and  John  B.  Alexander,  of  Westmore- 
land; James  Ross,  Charles  Shaler  and  Wil- 
liam Wilkin,  of  Pittsburg,  and  Philip  Dodd- 
ridge, of  Western  Virginia,  all  gentlemen  of 
the  old  school,  plain  and  profound  lawvers. 
Farther  back,  when  Addison  was  judge,  even 
ir  the  earlier  days,  justice  was  administered 
with  dignity  and  ability.  But  Pennsylvania 
produced  no  greater  men  than  they  who 
made  their  reputation  in  Uniontown.  John 
Lyons,  the  metaphysician ;  John  Kennedy, 
the  natural  orator  and  jurist ;  James  Todd, 
the  self-made  man ;  John  Austin,  who  was  the 
quickest,  shrewdest  lawyer  I  ever  saw  in 
court,  who  could  turn  to  advantage  every  in- 


cident in  a  trial ;  Judge  Dawson,  the  Aristides 
of  the  court,  who  never  said  a  foolish  thing 
or  committed  a  wrong  upon  a  human  being. 
Nathaniel  Ewing,  the  elder  judge,  was  then 
young  and  vigorous  and  lived  in  his  library. 
Gen.  J.  B.  Howell,  who  afterwards  fell  in  the 
army,  had  a  persuasive  power  with  juries,  a 
business  energy  which  secured  him  success 
at  the  bar  rarely  attained.  John  H.  Deford 
was  a  painstaking,  laborious  lawyer,  who  built 
himself  up  by  a  laborious  assiduity  which  gave 
him  success  in  the  end.  There  were  other  men 
who  grew  up  to  eminence  at  the  bar,  well 
worthy  of  mention,  but  the  number  is  so 
great  I  must  quit  here.  The  poetic  Wells, 
the  generous  Oliphant,  and  the  classic  Veech 
were  my  personal  friends.  Of  all  the  older 
members  of  the  bar  only  Hon.  Daniel  Kaine 
remains  (1883);  great  labor,  splendid  native 
sense,  and  untiring  energy  made  him  what 
he  is — a  very  faithful  subject  for  the  future 
biographer  of  Fayette.  Some  of  the  ablest 
of  the  lawyers  of  Fayette  left  the  profession 
soon  after  entering;  among  these  was  Col. 
Samuel  Evans,  whose  life  is  a  monument  of 
unsullied  integrity,  wonderful  and  varied  abil- 
ity, brilliant  genius  and  a  generous  nature. 
In  looking  over  the  roll  of  the  illustrious 
dead  of  Fayette  county  I  can  scarcely  conceal 
my  grief.  The  sweetest  recollections  of  life 
are  shrouded  and  saddened  with  the  gloom 
which  it  brings  back.  Fayette  has  dead  chil- 
dren ;  among  those  of  whose  memory  she 
mav  be  proud  are  Judges  Ewing  and  Gil- 
more ;  Hon.  John  L.  Dawson,  who  endeared 
himself  to  the  poor  by  his  earnest  labor  for 
the  Homestead  law ;  and  my  venerable  pre- 
ceptor Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,  whose  con- 
gressional career  was  long  and  brilliant  and 
contemporary  with  that  of  James  Buchanan. 
Always  differing  in  politics  these  two  great 
sons  of  Pennsvlvania   were   ahvavs  oersonal 
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friends  until  death  asserted  his  power.  One 
of  the  self-made  men  of  Fayette  county  was 
R.  P.  Flenniken,  who  arose  from  the  business 
of  a  millwright  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
minister  to  Denmark.  The  list  is  so  long, 
and  the  space  already  exhausted  and  their 
memory  so  precious  that  I  forbear  extending 
it  to  others  well  known  and  worthy.  The 
death  of  William  Parshall,  my  former  school- 
mate, I  accept  as  a  personal  notice  served  on 
myself  to  be  ready  to  follow." 

ROLL  OF  THE  BAR — 1783-I90O. 

1783. — Thomas  Scott,  Hugh  M.  Bracken- 
ridge,  David  Bradford,  Michael  Huffnagle, 
George  Thompson,  Robert  Galbraith, 
Samuel  Irwin,  David  Redick. 

1784. — Thomas  Smith,  John  Woods,  Da- 
vid Semple,  James  Ross. 

1786. — James  Carson. 

1787. — Alexander  Addison. 

1789. — David  St.  Clair,  John  Young. 

1790. — H.  Purviance. 

1792. — Hugh  Ross. 

1793. — Joseph  Pentecost. 

1794. — Arthur  St.  Clair,  George  Arm- 
strong. 

1795. — Parker  Campbell,  George  H.  Kep- 
pel,  James  Morrison,  Thomas  Hadden,  Paul 
Morrow. 

1796. — Abram  Morrison,  John  Simonson, 
James  Allison,  Samuel  Selley. 

1797- — David  McKeehan,  Thomas  Collins, 
Thomas  Bailey,  J.  Montgomery,  John  Lyon, 
Thomas  Nesbit,  Samuel  Meghan. 

1798. — Joseph  Wrigley.  John  Kennedy, 
Thomas  Meason,  James  Ashbrook,  William 
Ayres. 

1799- — George  Heyl. 

1800. — Robert  Callender. 

1801. — Sam'l  S.  Harrison,  Rizen  Davidge, 
Daniel  Duncan. 


1802. — James  Mountain. 

1803. — Isaac  Meason,  Jr. 

1804.— M.  Sexton,  Wm.  A.  Thompson. 

1805.— Elias  E.  Ellmaker,  WilHam  Ward. 

1806. — Geo.  P.  Torrence. 

1808.— John  B.  Alexander,  John  B.  Torr. 

1809. — John  Marshall. 

1810.— John  M.  Austin,  Thos.  H.  Baird, 
John  H.  Chapin,  Richard  Coulter,  Thomas 
McGibben. 

181 1.— Frederick  Beers,  Thomas  Irwin. 

1813. — Joseph  Becket,  John  Dawson. 

1814.— T.  M.  T.  McKennan. 

1815.— Andrew  Stewart,   Charles  Wilkins. 

1816. — Richard  Beeson,  James  B.  Bowman, 
Kath'l  Ewing. 

1817.— W.  M.  Denny. 

1818. — John  Bouvier,  John  H.  Ewing, 
James  Hall,  Wm.  S.  Harvey,  Jacob  Fisher. 

1819. — Wm.  Kennedy,  James  Piper. 

1820. — James  Herron,  Hiram  Heaton. 

18-^1. — Samuel  Evans,  John  H.  Hopkins, 
W.  G.  Hawkins,  Jacob  B.  Miller,  Thomas  G. 
Morgan,  Joshua  Seney. 

1822.— J.  D.  Creigh. 

1823. — Thos.  L.  Rogers,  James  Todd. 

1824. — A.  Brackenridge,  Rich.  W.  Lane, 
J.  C.  Simonson. 

1825. — Richard  Bard,  Sam'l  Cleavinger. 

1827. — Alex.  Wilson. 

1828.— E.  P.   Oliphant. 

1829. — Joshua  B.  Howell,  Moses  Hamp- 
ton, Rice  G.  Hopwood,  Daniel  C.  [Morris, 
John  H.  W^ells. 

183 1. —Alex.  W.  Acheson,  Robert  P.  Flen- 
niken, C.  Forward,  Alfred  Patterson,  William 
P.  Wells,  James  Veech. 

1835. — John  H.  Deford,  John  L.  Dawson, 
D.  S.  Todd,  James  Wilson. 

1838.— Wm.  E.  Austin,  Samuel  B.  Austin, 
Thos.  R.  Davidson. 
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1839. — Hiram  Blackledge,  James  A.  Mor- 
ris, James  J.  Moore. 

1840.— Robert  D.  Clark,  R.  T.  Galloway, 
N.  B.  Hogg. 

1841.— M.  W.  Irwin. 

1842. — Geo.  W.  Bowie,  Daniel  Kaine, 
Amzi  McClean. 

1843. — Edward  Byerly,  Ellis  B.  Daw^son, 
J.  C.  Flenniken,  Michael  B.  King. 

1845.— Wm.  Bayley,  R.  D.  Burd,  John 
Bierer,  Daniel  Downer,  A.  S.  Hayden,  S.  Ad- 
dison Irwin,  Job  Johnston,  A.  ^l.  Lynn,  J. 
A.  Stevenson. 

1846. — Frederick  Bierer,  Charles  H.  Bee- 
son,  William  Beeson,  Edgar  Cowan,  John  K. 
Ewing,  Amzi  Fuller,  John  Sturgeon. 

1847.— A.  W.  Barclay,  G.  T.  Greenland, 
Samuel  Gaither,  Alfred  Howell,  A.  D.  Mc- 
Dougal,  Wm.  Parshall,  S.  D.  Oliphant. 

1848.- — Everard  Bierer,  John  Fuller, 
John  B.  Krepps,  A.  O.  Patterson. 

1849.— Thos.  W.  Porter. 

1850.— John  McNeal,  J.  N.  H.  Patrick, 
Thos.  B.  Searight,  Alpheus  E.  Willson,  Wil- 
liam JNIcDonald. 

1852.— Wm.  L.  Bowman,  A.  H.  Coffroth, 
W.  W.  Patrick,  John  D.  Roddy. 

1853.— Seth  T.  Hurd. 

1855. — J.  Walker  Flennikin,  Eugene  Fer- 
rero,  Jetsan  Jett. 

1856.— Richard  H.  Austin,  Cyrus  IMyers. 

1S57. — A.  J.  Colbourn,  Henry  C.  Dawson, 
Peter  A.  Johns,  G.  W.  K.  Minor,  H.  W.  Pat- 
terson, William  H.  Playford,  J.  H.  Sewell. 

1858.— John  Collins. 

1859. — Edward  Campbell,  George  F.  Daw- 
son, John  Gallagher,  Joseph  C.  Thornton, 
David  H.  Veech. 

i860. — John  W.  Deford,  James  G.  Johns- 
ton, George  S.  Ramsey. 

1861. — Isaac  Bailey,   Charles  E.   Boyle,  J. 


Mundey  Clark,  Samuel  A.  Gilmore,  Peter  T. 
Hunt,  Julius  Shipley,  T.  B.  Schnatterly. 

1863. — Herman  S.  Baer,  H.  Clay  Dean, 
James  Darby,  T.  B.  Graham,  Joseph  M. 
Oglevee,  Henry  T.  Schell. 

1865.— W.  H.  Hope. 

1866. — Harry  Black,  James  D.  Ramsey. 

1867.— William  Baer,  A.  M.  Gibson,  A.  C. 
Xutt. 

1868.— C.  P.  Dunaway,  W.  G.  Guiler, 
George  W.  Miller,  W.  A.  McDowell,  E.  C. 
Pechin,  M.  Hamp.  Todd. 

1869. — Albert  D.  Boyd,  James  K.  Kerr. 

1870. — G.  R.  Cochran,  John  Lyon,  William 
B.  Pusey. 

1871. — N.  Ewing,  Jr.,  William  Snyder. 

1872.— J.  J.  Hazlitt,  S.  L.  Mestrezat. 

1873.— Eli  Hewitt. 

1874.— William  H.  Coldren. 

1875. — Lucius  H.  Ruby,  J.  Rogers  Paull, 
X.  L\'man  Dukes,  Andrew  B.  Gonder. 

1876. — W.  A.  Davidson,  I.  Lee  Johnson,  S. 
Evans  Ewing. 

1877. — Alonzo  C.  Hagan,  M.  M.  Cochran, 
W.  E.  Dunaway,  H.  F.  Detweiler,  James  P. 
Grove. 

1878.— Paoli  S.  Morrow,  David  M.  Hert- 
zog,  G.  B.  Hutchinson. 

1879.— F.  M.  Fuller,  R.  P.  Kennedy,  R.  F. 
Hopwood. 

1880.— L.  H.  Frasher,  A.  H.  Wycoff,  Ash 
T.  Downs,  George  B.  Kaine,  William  Mc- 
George,  Jr. 

1881.— George  D.  Lutz,  John  Boyle. 

1882. — Daniel  Sturgeon. 

1884.— George  D.  Howell,  Thomas  R. 
Wakefield. 

1885.— John  M.  Core,  George  B.  Jeffries. 

1886.— Daniel  W.  McDonald,  J.  C.  Work, 
M.  INI.  Hopwood. 

1887— W.    A.     Hogg,    H.     L.     Robinson, 
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George  W.  Acklin,  Ira  E.  Partridge,  Robert 
E.  Umbel,  J.  E.  Dawson. 

1888.— E.  D.  Fulton,  W.  J.  Johnson,  R.  W. 
Dawson,  W.  C.  McKean,  J.  Q.  Van  Swear- 
ingen,  A.  F.  Cooper. 

1889.— C.  F.  Kef  over,  R.  W.  Playford. 

i89o._W.  H.  Graham,  W.  W.  Parshall. 

1892.— G.  M.  Hosack,  J.  E.  Dawson,  E. 
A.  Frost,  J.  R.  Cray. 

1893.— J.  G.  Carroll,  A.  P.  Austin. 

1895.— \V.  N.  Carr,  L.  D.  Beall,  W.  E. 
Crow. 

1896.— J.  S.  Christy.  B.  F.  Sterhng. 

1897.— T.  S.  Lackey,  W.  J.  Kyle,  J.  B. 
Adams.  E.  C.  Higbee,  W.  L.  Gans,  J.  S.  Col- 
lins. A.  D.  Wihiams,  W.  J.  Sturgis,  F.  P. 
Rush,  L.  L.  Elinor. 

1898.— A.  E.  Jones,  J.  T.  Miller,  C.  W. 
Rush.  R.  D.  Warman,  T.  H.  Hudson,  S.  P. 
Boyd. 

1899.— C.  D.  Clark,  A.  J.  Johnson,  A.  A. 
Ewing,  H.  L.  Dunibauld. 

1900.— A.  E.  Boy.l,  J.  H.  Field. 

Of  all  the  guilds  of  Fayette  county  the  bar 
has  always  been  noted  for  the  absence  from 
itc  rolls  of  woman  and  the  colored  man. 

LIST     OF     ATTORNEYS     AT     FAYETTE     COUNTY 
BAR — 1900. 

Uniontown :  J.  B.  Adams,  A.  P.  Austin,  L. 
D.  Beall,  William  Beeson,  John  Bierer,  A.  D. 
Boyd,  S.  P.  Boyd,  A.  E.  Boyd,  John  Boyle, 
Edward  Campbell,  W.  N.  Carr,  J.  G.  Carroll, 
J.  S.  Christy,  D.  Clark.  .AI.  AI.  Cochran,  John 
Collins,  J.  H.  Collins.  A.  F.  Cooper.  J.  M. 
Core.  J.  R.  Cray,  W.E.  Crow,  E.  B.  Dawson, 
R.  W.  Dawson,  J.  E.  Dawson,  H.  F.  Detwiler, 
H.  S.  Dumbauld,  J.  K.  Ewing,  Nathaniel  Ew- 
ing, S.  E.  Ewing,  A.  A.  Ewing,  J.  H.  Field, 
L.  H.  Frasher,  F.  M.  Fuller,  E.  D.  Fulton, 
W.  L.  Gans,  A.  C.  Hagan,  D.  M.  Hertzog, 
Wm.   A.    Hogg,    R.    F.    Hopwood,    Alonroe 


Hopwood,  George  D.  Howell,  T.  H.  Hudson, 
George  B.  Jeffries,  A.  E.  Jones,  W.  J.  John- 
son, A.  J.  Johnson,  George  B.  Kaine,  Charles 
F.  Kefover,  R.  P.  Kennedy,  W.  J.  Kyle,  T.  S. 
Lackey,  R.  H.  Lindsey,  W.  C.  McKean,  D. 
W.  McDonald,  J.  T.  Miller,  L.  L.  Minor,  W. 
W.  Parshall,  Ira  E.  Partridge,  J.  M.  Oglevee, 
W.  H.  Playford,  R.  W.  Playford,  H.  L.  Rob- 
inson, F.  P.  Rush,  C.  W.  Rush,  B.  F.  Ster- 
ling, Daniel  Sturgeon,  W.  J.  Sturgis,  J.  Q. 
Van  Swearingen,  T.  R.  Wakefield,  R.  D. 
Warman,  A.  D.  Williams,  J.  C.  Work. 

Connellsville :  W.  A.  Davidson,  E.  C.  Hig- 
bee, P.  S.  Newmyer. 

Brownsville :  A.  F.  Downs. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

RELIGIOUS    AND    EDUCATIONAL    HISTORY. 

X"o  branch  of  historical  research  presents 
more  difficulties  than  that  of  the  religious  de- 
velopment of  a  community.  The  external 
signs  of  growth  or  decay  are  easily  marked. 
The  comparison  of  churches,  colleges, 
schools,  hospitals  at  dififerent  epochs  is  not 
difficult.  The  amount  of  money  given,  and  of 
members  registered,  may  be  accurately  noted, 
but  the  real  history  of  religion  is  the  history 
of  the  spirit  which  animates  and  energizes 
these  forms  and  institutions  and  the  careful 
historian  may  often  indicate  to  his  readers 
that  the  epochs  which  seem  most  barren,  and 
where  there  seems  to  be  a  steady  loss  of 
power,  are  the  very  ones  where  religion  is 
found  to  be  doing  its  most  powerful  work. 
N'ever  was  Protestant  religion  so  much  of  a 
power  in  the  Netherlands  as  in  the  days  of 
Philip  II,  when,  to  the  mere  statistician, 
churches  were  everywhere  decreasing  and 
church  membership  falling  steadily  year  by 
year,  and  never  was  Latin  Christianity  more 
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aggressive  than  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  she  had  been  shorn  of  half  her 
equipments. 

But  in  addition  to  this  difficulty  of  portray- 
ing adequately  the  spiritual  power  of  religion, 
of  depicting  the  hidden  influences  which 
make  for  honesty,  integrity,  purity,  good  cit- 
izenship, faith  and  patriotism,  there  is  an- 
other difficulty  which  oppresses  the  historian 
of  religion  in  a  community  like  Fayette  coun- 
ty. At  whatever  epoch  he  directs  his  atten- 
tion, he  sees  a  steady  efflux  of  Christian 
workers  toward  western  communities.  He 
sees  the  churches  of  every  denommation 
painfully  gathering  and  educating  and  Chris- 
tianizing men,  who  disappear  from  his  gaze 
at  the  next  epoch,  not  by  death,  not  by  lapse 
into  irreligion,  but  by  emigration.  They  are 
lost  from  the  ranks  of  the  local  bodies,  and 
the  records  make  the  loss  apparent  and  dis- 
heartening, but  they  are  still  answering  to  the 
roll  call  of  the  great  army,  and  are  the  fruit 
of  faithful  work  done  here,  fruit  which  has 
"its  seed  in  itself."  Many  powerful  churches 
by  the  Missouri,  or  the  Platte,  or  still  farther 
west,  "where  the  Oregon  raves  ceaselessly," 
are  the  developments  of  the  seed  sown  by  the 
meetings  of  years  ago.  That  process  of 
"swarming,"  as  it  may  be  called,  which  is 
plainly  marked  at  times  in  the  history  of  Fay- 
ette county,  is  even  more  pronounced  in  the 
closing  decade  of  the  century.  Every  local 
church  is  drained  of  its  strength,  and  is  con- 
stantly dismissing  to  other  places  its  best 
and  most  energetic  members.  Some,  having 
acquired  wealth,  are  moving  east,  into  the 
older  cities,  to  enjoy  it.  More  are  feeling  the 
pressure  of  competition  in  crowded  cities 
and  moving  far  west,  to  make  their  fortunes, 
their  homes  and  their  graves.  This  enormous 
loss,  by  no  means  offset  by  gains  of  the  same 
nature,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
rational  view  of  the  religious  progress  of  a 


hundred  years.  But  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  these  preliminary  words  are  made  neces- 
sary because  of  the  failure  of  the  churches  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  towns  and 
county. 

The  subsequent  pages  will  show  how  re- 
markable has  been  the  continually  expanding 
growth  of  organized  religion,  far  in  excess  of 
other  branches  of  civil  culture  and  refinement. 
To  that  growth,  when  it  has  been  fully  de- 
scribed and  understood,  the  reflecting  reader 
v/ill  add  a  large  percentage  which  justly  be- 
longs to  it,  but  necessarily  listed  in  other 
communities. 

Such  a  chapter  as  this  can  deal  with  the 
organizations  which  have  risen  and  fallen, 
those  bodies  through  which  the  spirit  of  Re- 
ligion has  breathed.  The  great  and  small 
churches  of  Protestant  Christianity,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  and  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, have  all  been  active,  and  must  all  be 
studied  for  a  comprehensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  subject.  The  reader  may 
not  find  it  uninteresting,  and  will  not  find  it 
unprofitable,  to  take  these  denominations  in 
their  order  and  follow  their  development  in  a 
rapid,  but  accurate  survey. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  traced 
the  historic  evolution  of  Fayette  county  from 
the  earliest  times  to  our  day.  We  proceed 
now  to  consider  the  history  of  the  county 
from  the  stand-point  of  religious  develop- 
ment and  expansion.  The  statistics  exhibit- 
ed in  the  accompanying  tables,  demonstrate 
that  the  people  of  Fayette  have  not  lacked 
in  that  high  sphere  of  progress  which  is  com- 
prehended within  the  province  of  religion. 

SOCIETY   OF   FRIENDS. 

The  Presbyterian,  the  Baptist,  the  Luth- 
eran and  the  Quaker  or  Friend  were  the 
pioneers  of  religious  faith  and  church  organ- 
ization    in     Fayette     county.     The     Presby- 
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terians  sent  the  first  ministers,  the  Baptists 
are  credited  with  organizing  the  first  church, 
the  Lutherans  are  beUeved  to  have  had  the 
first  strong  church,  and  the  Friends  was  the 
predominant  church  in  numbers  and  influ- 
ence for  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
reHgious  history  of  the  county,  but  the 
CathoHcs  in  1754  and  the  Episcopahans  in 
1759  held  the  first  reHgious  services  on  the 
soil  of  Fayette. 

The  Friends  were  settled  principally  in  the 
valley  of  the  Redstone  creek  and  their  five 
churches  were  the  respective  centers  of  their 
five  settlements  in  eight  different  townships. 

The  Beesons  were  in  all  probability  the 
first  Friends  in  the  county  and  probably  did 
not  seek  to  build  their  meeting  house  in  their 
uprising  town,  but  sought  to  worship  amid 
the  forest  trees.  Some  two  miles  awav  from 
Beesontown,  and  on  Jennings  run  a  meeting 
house  was  built  and  a  graveyard  established. 
Here  the  Beesons,  Campbells,  Dixons,  Men- 
denhalls,  Hackneys,  Sidewells,  Antrams, 
Woods,  Woodwards  and  other  Quaker 
families  of  North  Union  and  Menallen  wor- 
shiped in  peace  and  quiet,  but  the  ruins  of 
the  old  Sandy  Hill  log  meeting-house  are 
no  longer  discernible  and  many  of  its  wor- 
shipers sleep  in  unmarked  and  some  in  un- 
known graves  in  the  old  neglected  grave- 
yard. 

The  second  group  of  Quakers  was  around 
"Stewarts  Crossings,"  now  Connellsville, 
where  tliey  had  a  meeting  house  and  a  grave- 
yard which  is  still  walled.  Here  the  Gib- 
sons, Rogers  and  others  came  to  worship  be- 
fore 1800. 

The  third  Quaker  settlement  was  in  Red- 
stone and  Jefferson  townships,  where  the 
Copes,  Sheppards,  Hewitts,  Griffiths,  Col- 
drens,  Shreves,  Neguses  and  Nutts  had  their 
Providence  meeting-house  and  burving 
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ground,  which  is  still  kept  up  in  good  con- 
dition and  is  a  mile  or  so  from  Star  Junc- 
tion, being  now  known  as  the  Cope  or  Red 
Lion  cemetery. 

The  fourth  group  of  Quakers  were  in  Red- 
stone, and  its  leading  families  were  the 
Sharpless's,  Vails,  Millers  and  Roberts. 
Their  meeting-house  was  called  Center. 

The  fifth  Quaker  settlement  had  its  center 
and  meeting-house  in  Luzerne  township  at 
first  amid  the  Garwoods,  Cottells,  Darling- 
tons,  and  Haines',  but,  by  1790,  Quakers 
were  settling  at  Bridgeport,  and  meetings 
were  held  there  by  the  Cadwalladers, 
Greggs  and  others  in  private  houses.  By 
1799  death  and  removals  were  affecting  the 
first  four  Quaker  settlements,  and  the  Society 
made  a  last  determined  effort  to  preserve  its 
church  organization,  with  Bridgeport  as  the 
objective  point.  A  low,  substantial,  stone 
meeting-house  nearly  one  hundred  feet  long 
was  built,  and  the  Quakers  from  all  of  their 
settlements  came  there  to  worship,  while  the 
Quakers  of  Bridgeport  outnumbered  all 
other  religious  denominations  there  as  late 
as  1820.  The  Quakers  struggled  manfully 
to  hold  their  ground  and  religious  organiza- 
tion, but  failed  and  went  down  before  the 
force  of  unforseen  influences.  The  Hicksite 
secession  in  their  society  of  1827  came,  and 
the  stone  meeting-house  was  divided  by  a 
partition  to  accommodate  two  antagonistic 
congregations,  while  the  other  meeting- 
houses had  been  abandoned  and  were  in 
ruins.  But  a  few  years  and  the  stone  meet- 
ing-house, in  which  Henry  Beeson,  who  built 
the  first  grist  mill  in  the  county,  and  Samuel 
Jackson  and  Jonathan  Sharpless,  who  built 
the  fiist  paper  mill  had  worshiped,  was 
abandoned  as  a  place  of  worship.  And  of 
the  physicians  at  Bridgeport  and  Browns- 
ville, Dr's.  Fennel,  Lamb,  Bracken,  Stanley 
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and  Jones  were  Quakers,  and  worshiped 
tliere. 

Mrs.  Elnia  (Cope)  Binns  has  restored  Pro- 
vidence meeting-house  where  there  are  five 
hundred  Quaker  graves. 

"Under  a  concurrence  of  adverse  influ- 
ences, however,  the  Society  of  Friends  failed 
to  maintain  its  foothold  in  Fayette  county." 
To-day  the  Quaker  is  an  extinct  business 
factor  and  religious  element  in  this  county, 
where  his  piety,  integrity,  thrift  and  purity 
of  life  would  be  desirable  "to  moderate  the 
restless  spirit  of  change  of  this  modern  day." 
But  Quaker  life  in  Fayette  is  but  a  memory, 
and  drab-clothed  Quaker  and  Quakeress, 
respectively  with  broad  brimmed  hat  and 
queer  bonnet  and  lily-white-kerchief — the 
one  earnest  and  grave,  the  other  demure  but 
often  sweet  and  fair — are  gone  to  return  no 
more. 

REGULAR    BAPTIST    CHURCH. 

Among  the  pioneers  were  men  and  women 
of  Baptist  faith  and  church  membership,  and 
in  1770  a  number  of  those  assembled  together 
at  Uniontown  and  were  organized  into  Great 
Bethel  Regular  Baptist  church  by  Rev. 
Henry  Crosbye  of  whom  nothing  further  is 
known.  About  ten  years  later  Rev.  Isaac 
Sutton  secured  the  building  of  a  church  in 
which  the  McCoys,  Davises,  Carrs,  Prices, 
Jenkins,  Bowells,  Caddises,  Brownfields, 
Hopwoods,  Littles,  Ayers  and  others  wor- 
shiped. The  Great  Bethel  became  the 
mother  of  Baptist  churches  in  this  and  parts 
of  adjoining  counties,  and  licensed  a  number 
of  ministers  of  whom  the  most  noted  was 
Rev.  William  Brownfield,  who  was  a  Greek 
and  Hebrew  scholar  and  became  famous  by 
his  controversies  with  Alexander  Campbell. 
The  I\It.  IMoriah  church  Vv'as  served  by  Pat- 


ton,  the  Purintons  and  other  able  ministers, 
while  Hickman,  Hertzog  and  others  were 
sent  out  by  it  to  proclaim  the  gospel. 

The  second  group  of  Baptist  settlements 
was  on  Georges  creek  and  its  center  was  ^It. 
]\Ioriah  church,  of  which  the  Wells,  Jenkins, 
Browns,  ]\Iorgans,  Grififins,  Hardins,  Bowells 
and  Reeds  were  among  the  founders,  and  the 
Pattons,  Sturgises,  Frankses,  Brownfields, 
Burchinals  and  others  became  early  mem- 
bers. There  was  an  early  church  near  the 
site  of  Fairchance  and  a  later  Seven  Day 
Baptist  church  at  Woodbridgetown.  The 
ministers  licensed  by  ^It.  Aloriah  were :  G. 
W.  Hertzog.  W.  ^^^  Hickman,  Gerritt  Pat- 
ton,  P.  G.  Sturgis,  B.  F.  Brown,  W.  R.  Pat- 
ton  and  others. 

A  third  Baptist  settlement  center  was  at 
Connellsvillc,  where,  in  1796,  the  Bryant, 
Lobdell  and  Trevor  families  with  Sarah  Muir 
— nine  in  all — were  the  constituent  members. 

Between  1790  and  iSoo  enough  Baptists 
had  become  residents  in  the  lower  Redstone 
valley  to  make  a  fourth  settlement  district 
with  two  churches.  Big  Redstone  among 
whose  early  members  were  the  Rogers, 
Phillipps.  Wells,  Rossells  and  Arnolds  ;  and 
Little  Redstone,  where  the  Colvins,  Hutchin- 
sons,  Cummings  and  Steels  were  early  mem- 
bers. 

The  fifth  Baptist  settlement  was  in  the 
Jacobs  Creek  valley,  where  shortly  after  1800 
the  Gaults,  Xewmyers,  Pippets  and  Shailen- 
bergers,  holding  membership  at  Connells- 
ville  and  jNIt.  Pleasant,  had  services  at  the 
union  white  meeting-house. 

The  sixth  region  of  Baptist  settlement  was 
the  mountain  section  where  the  first  churches 
were  organized  between  1834  and  1846,  and 
among  the  early  members  enrolled  at  Li- 
dian   Creek,   Little   Kentucky  and  Belleview 
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churches  were  the  ColHns,  Harbaughs,  Skin- 
ners, Mitchells,  Thorps,  Tuttles,  Wests  and 
Williams. 

A  number  of  churches  have  been  formed 
as  branches  of  the  older  churches,  and  one 
of  these  is  the  Flatwoods  church  organized 
in  1834  in  a  grove  in  Franklin  township,  of 
the  Arrisons,  Arnolds,  Detwilers,  Fullers, 
Jordans,  Rossells,  Piersols,  Townsends  and 
others.  Over  six  hundred  members  have 
been  received  in  this  church  since  1834. 

The  Baptist  churches  of  Fayette,  from 
1777  to  about  1825  or  '30  were  all  in  the 
Redstone  association,  then  a  number  in  the 
Pittsburg  association,  and  now  they  are  all 
in  the  Monongahela  association  except  Con- 
nellsville,  which  is  a  member  of  another  as- 
sociation, and  was  organized  in  1796. 

The  present  churches,  and  year  of  organi- 
zation is  as  follows:  Brownsville,  1833;  Daw- 
son, since  1882;  Dunbar,  1887;  Falls  City 
(Ohiopyle),  1834;  Flatwoods  (Franklin  town- 
ship), 1834;  Fairchance,  in  1898;  Great 
Bethel  (Uniontown),  1770;  Indian  Creek 
(Mill  Run),  1843;  Markleysburg,  since  1890; 
Mt.  Moriah  (Smithfield),  1784;  Mt.  Olivet 
(Uniontown,  colored),  1883 ;  Mt.  Zion  (New 
Haven),  1885;  New  Geneva,  1884;  Oak  Hill 
(Nicholson),  1888;  Olive  Branch  (opposite 
Banning),  1868;  Pennsville,  1868;  Redstone, 
1817;  South  Dunbar,  1889;  Star  Junction, 
1897,  and  Vanderbilt,  1893. 

SEVENTH-DAY    BAPTIST    CHURCH. 

Georges  township  was  the  home  of  the 
only  congregation  of  this  faith  ever  organ- 
ized in  the  county.  The  Woodbridgetown 
church  was  organized  prior  to  1790,  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Woodbridge,  who  came  in  1779. 
Tlie  congregation  served  by  Revs.  Wood- 
bridge  and  Enoch  David,  went  down  some 
time  after  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  old  log 


church  was  torn  down  years  ago.  The  old 
grave-yard,  however,  escaped  the  fate  of  the 
old  church,  and  is  well  fenced  and  neatly 
kept,  and  has  been  enlarged.  A  union 
church  stands  near  but  no  Seventh-day  Bap- 
tist remains  to  worship  within  its  walls. 

FREE    WILL    BAPTIST    CHURCH. 

This  denomination  was  introduced  in 
Fayette  county,  at  Fayette  City  by  Elder 
John  Williams  about  1820,  and  flourished  up 
to  1853,  when  dissatisfaction  with  Elder  Wil- 
liams led  to  the  downfall  and  dissolution  of 
the  church  in  i860.  The  next  Free  Will 
Baptist  church  was  organized  at  Belle  Ver- 
non in  1843,  and  its  constituent  members 
were  from  the  Jordan,  Free  and  Springer 
families.  Over  a  half  a  century  in  age  it  has 
grown  and  prospered. 

PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Quaker  and  the 
Baptist  in  Fayette  county  came  representa- 
tives of  that  peculiar  and  historic  people,  the 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians.  Revs.  Beatty 
and  Dufifield  were  sent  as  missionaries  to 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  in  1766.  Rev. 
James  Finley  made  an  individual  tour  in 
1767,  while  the  Rev.  Capt.  John  Steel  came 
on  a  civil  mission  in  1768,  and  Revs.  Finley 
and  James  Power  did  missionary  work  re- 
spectively in  1772  and  1774. 

The  pioneer  Presbyterians  were  largely 
settled  in  four  groups  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county  between  the  river  settlements  of 
the  Quakers  and  the  Baptist  settlement 
along  the  western  base  of  Chestnut  ridge. 
The  clnirches  of  these  four  settlements  were 
as  follows :  ]\It.  jMoriah  in  the  lower  Georges 
Creek  valley,  where  the  Wilsons,  Phillips, 
Ramseys,  Crows  and  McLains  were  organ- 
ized into  a  congregation  in   1774;  Duniap's 
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Creek  organized  in  1774,  in  a  sugar-grove 
with  the  Finleys,  Bairds,  Torrances,  Frazers, 
McCleans,  Parkers,  Reeders  and  others ; 
Laurel  Hill,  in  the  western  part  of  Dunbar, 
organized  in  1776,  with  the  Finleys,  Travises, 
Hallidays,  Aliens,  Wilkies,  Maxwells,  Wat- 
sons, Wileys  and  others  as  early  members; 
and  Tyrone,  was  organized  about  1776,  and 
received  its  constituent  members  from  among 
the  Smiths,  Vances,  Chains,  Hustons,  Cun- 
ninghams, Stewarts  and  others. 

Between  1790  and  1800  the  Tent,  Little 
Redstone  and  Uniontown  churches  were  or- 
ganized, and  in  the  next  four  decades  the 
Connellsville  and  McClellandtown  churches 
were  established,  while  Mt.  Washington  in 
Wharton  township  became  the  pioneer 
church  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  mountain 
region. 

Of  the  early  Presbyterians  were  Cols. 
Cook,  Wilson  and  PauU,  and  Capts.  Huston 
and  Phillips,  and  many  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  who  served  in  the  Revo- 
lution. At  a  later  date  Presbyterians  served 
as  judges  and  State  legislators,  were  great 
iron  masters  as  Oliphant  and  others,  and  sent 
as  intellectual  giants  to  their  highest  eccle- 
siastical bodies  Dr.  Hugh  Campbell  and 
Judge  Nathaniel  Ewing,  Sr.  Many  of  their 
ministers  have  been  men  of  fine  classical 
scholarship  and  rare  intellectual  ability. 
Dunlap  was  a  college  president,  Fairchild 
wrote  several  valuable  books.  These  two 
eminent  divines  with  Power,  McMillan, 
Wylie,  Ferrier  and  Wilson  were  given  the 
degree  of  D.  D.,  when  such  a  title  was  only 
conferred  for  scholarship  and  distinguished 
service. 

The  Redstone  presbytery  includes  Fayette 
county  whose  Presbyterian  churches,  and 
years  of  organization  are  as  follows :  Belle 
Vernon,  1869;  Bethel  chapel,  1877;  Browns- 


ville, 181 1 ;  Central,  Uniontown,  1893;  Con- 
nellsville, 1832;  Dunbar,  1874;  Dunlap's 
Creek,  1774;  Dawson,  since  1890;  Fair- 
chance  since  1890;  Fayette  City,  1870;  First 
Uniontown,  1799;  Laurel  Hill,  1776;  Leisen- 
ring,  since  1890;  Little  Redstone,  1797;  Mc- 
Clellandtown, 1839;  Mt.  Moriah  (old 
Frame),  1774;  Mt.  Washington,  1842;  New 
Geneva,  since  1890;  New  Salem,  1853; 
Smithfield,  1886;  Springhill  Furnace,  1774; 
Tent,  1792,  and  Tyrone,  in  1776. 

Dr.  Hamilton  says  in  speaking  of  these 
churches.  "It  need  scarcely  be  added  that 
among  the  many  good  influences  traceable 
in  the  history  of  Fayette  county,  a  most 
potent  one  has  been  contributed  by  the 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians." 

EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

The  German  element  of  pioneer  popula- 
tion was  distinctively  Lutheran  in  religion, 
while  some  of  its  later  accessions  were  Men- 
nonite  and  Dunkard,  and  among  their  de- 
scendants were  founded  three  of  the  later 
German  churches  of  America.  The  Ger- 
mans formed  a  larger  and  a  smaller  settle- 
ment area  in  the  county.  They  occupied  the 
very  Egypt  of  the  county's  richest  farming 
lands  in  the  west  giving  name  to  German 
township,  and  a  second  but  later  settlement 
center  was  made  by  Germans  in  the  north- 
west, in  Saltlick  township.  From  German 
township  their  settlement  extended  into 
Nicholson  and  Springhill.  The  first  church, 
a  rude  log  structure  was  built  prior  to  1785. 
The  Franks,  IMasons,  Hartmans,  Pocks, 
Everlys,  Huhns,  Fasts,  Barrickmans  and 
others  were  the  founders.  This  mother 
church  was  known  for  years  as  the  "Dutch 
Church,"  and  has  a  baptism  record  of  over 
fifteen    hundred,    while    its    membership    for 
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many  years  has  always  been  over  two  hun- 
dred. 

The  second  settlement  which  was  m  Salt- 
lick, contained  some  German  Reformed 
church  members  but  both  elements  were 
under  the  same  Lutheran  pastor  for  many 
years.  This  church,  now  Good  Hope,  was 
organized  about  1788  and  a  log  house  was 
built.  Among  its  founders  were  the  Dum- 
baulds.  ^Millers,  Snyders  and  Immels.  St. 
John's  church  near  Alorris  Cross  Roads  was 
organized  in  1865  as  a  branch  of  the  old  Dutch 
church,  by  the  Bakers,  Emerys  and  others. 
The  Connellsville  church  was  established  in 
1874  by  the  Hertzels,  Wilhelms  and  Snyders. 
The  membership  reaches  nearly  two  hun- 
dred, while  preaching  is  in  both  English  and 
German.  St.  Paul's  was  organized  at  Union- 
town,  Dec.  18,  1885,  with  Rev.  J.  A.  Waters, 
pastor,  and  forty-one  of  a  membership.  It 
has  now  a  membership  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  Within  late  years  churches  were 
established  at  Chalk  Hill  and  at  Jumonville 
through  the  labors  of  Rev.  A.  H.  Waters. 

The  Lutheran  church  has  always  stood  as 
the  mother  church  of  Protestantism,  and  her 
great  mass  of  German  followers  have  always 
been  noted  for  their  industry,  frugality, 
economy  and  material  prosperity,  being  gen- 
erally more  useful  than  ambitious  members 
of  society,  though  patriotic  and  ever  capable 
of  the  discharge  of  all  public  duties. 

CHURCH   OP   GOD. 

The  Church  of  God  or  Winebrenarians 
were  founded  in  Saltlick  township  by  the 
Fousts,  Pritts  and  Hostetlers,  over  forty 
years  ago. 

BRETHREX   IN   CHRIST. 

About  1868  George  Shoemaker  introduced 
this  church  at  Markleysburg,  and  it  was  gen- 
erallv  known  as  the  Shoemaker  church. 


UNITED   BRETHREN   CHURCH.      • 

The  German  followers  of  Otterbein,  in 
Bullskin,  founded  Fairview  church  about 
1845,  and  Alt.  Olivet,  about  1871,  and  or- 
ganized the  Springfield  church  about  1850. 
The  Pershings,  Troxels,  Kerns,  Dulls  and 
quite  a  number  of  others  were  the  founders. 

THE    DUNKARD    OR   GERMAN    BAPTIST    CHURCH. 

Alartin  Stuckman  and  Ludwig  Snyder 
came  in  1799  from  Maryland  and  formed  the 
Tyrone  church  in  1812.  Fairview  church  in 
Nicholson  was  organized  in  1835;  Markleys- 
burg, about  1840;  Bethel  in  Wharton,  1850; 
Grove  in  Georges,  1837;  Masontown,  before 
1870,  and  Uniontown,  in  1884,  with  addition- 
al congregations. 

The  Bakers,  Gans,  Mosiers,  Aches, 
Covers,  Sterlings  and  Longaneckers  were 
among  the  prominent  and  early  members  in 
German  and  along  the  river,  while  the 
Workmans,  Thomases,  Knoxes  were  among 
the  early  pioneers  of  the  faith  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

Of  late  years  dissensions  on  the  subject  of 
dress,  and  other  matters  have  led  to  a  di- 
vision of  the  church  mto  three  bodies;  the 
Primitives,  few  in  number:  the  Conserva- 
tives, the  large  majority  ;  and  flie  Progres- 
sives, who  ignore  all  dress  restraints.  Like 
the  members  of  all  other  German  denomina- 
tions the  Dunkards  are  peaceable  and  indus- 
trious citizens. 

MENNONITE    CHURCH. 

The  Mennonite  church  near  Masontown 
was  founded  about  1790  by  the  Johnson 
family  and  a  few  others. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Philadelphia  the  tenth  of  the  fourteen 
Catholic  provinces  of  the  United  States,  in- 
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cludes the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  besides 
its  own  archdiocese  is  composed  of  the  dio- 
ceses of  Erie,  Harrisburg,  Pittsburg  and 
Scranton.  The  diocese  of  Pittsburg  includes 
Fayette  and  tliirteen  other  western  counties, 
with  an  area  of  11,418  square  miles,  and  con- 
tained a  Catholic  population  of  225.000  in 
1896.  It  had  in  1896,  214  churches,  ten  sta- 
tions, and  seventy-three  chapels,  with  three 
hundred  and  six  priests,  and  colleges,  acade- 
mies, seminaries,  parochial  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  32,818  young  people  under 
its  charge.  It  also  had  homes,  asylums, 
protectories,  industrial  schools  and  three 
hospitals  for  the  needs  of  its  people.  The 
diocese  of  Pittsburg  was  established  Aug.  8, 
1843,  a"<^l  its  bishops  have  been  Right  Rever- 
ends I\I.  O'Connor,  1843;  ^^-  Domenec, 
i860;  J.  Tuigg,  1876,  and  Richard  Phelan, 
1889. 

Probably  the  first  divine  services  ever  held 
in  Fayette  county,  were  about  1753  or  '54,  by 
Rev.  Denis  Baron,  chaplain  of  the  French 
forces  at  Ft.  Duquesne  and  who  frequently 
accompanied  them  in  their  incursions  up  the 
Monongahela  river.  Between  1783  and  1793 
a  few  Catholic  families  became  residents  of 
Fayette  county  at  Brownsville  and  Union- 
town,  and  received  occasional  visits  from 
traveling  priests.  Catholic  population  in- 
creased slowly,  and  as  late  as  1834  these  con- 
gregations received  but  four  visits  per  year 
from  Father  Stilliager,  of  Blairsville,  Pa. 
Four  years  later  Fayette  county  became  part 
of  a  regular  mission,  and  in  1856  had  two 
districts,  Brownsville  and  Uniontown  with 
Catholic  populations  of  270  and  105.  Since 
then  the  growth  of  the  church  has  been 
rapid.  St.  Peter's  of  Brownsville,  is  the 
mother  church  in  Fayette  county,  and  the 
membership  of  the  Catholic  churches  are  not 
confined    to    any  one  nationality.     Many  of 


their  churches  are  fine  structures,  and  St. 
John's  at  Uniontown  is  an  elegant  building, 
costing  nearly  $40,000. 

CLERGV,    CHURCHES,    MISSION'S    AND    SCHOOLS. 

Brownsville,  St.  Peter's. 

Connellsville,  Immaculate  Conception, 
Rev.  F.  AlcCourt ;  stations,  Ohiopvle  and 
Mill  Run,  schools,  5  Sisters  of  Alercv,  pupils 
225. 

Dawson,  Sacred  Heart,  Rev.  C.  J.  Poetz; 
missions,  Smithton  and  West  Xewton,  West- 
moreland county,  school,  lay  teacher,  pupils, 
80. 

Dunbar,  St.  Aloysius,  Rev.  E.  D.  Murphy, 
school,  4  Sisters  of  !Mercy,  pupils,   105. 

Everson,  St.  Joseph's  (Polish),  Rev.  Alex. 
Szmigiel,  school,  lay  teacher,  pupils,  80. 

Leisenring,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Rev. 
James  Keenoy,  station,  Bute.  St.  Mary's 
(Greek  rite).  Rev.  Alex.  Dzubay. 

New  Haven,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Rev. 
R.  Wider,  stations,  Bute,  No.  2,  and  Star 
Junction. 

Uniontown,  St.  John's,  Rev.  Bernard 
Kenna,  mission,  St.  Caecelia's  at  Lemont; 
stations,  Elliottsville,  Gibbon's  Glade  and 
Mt.  Augusta,  in  Wharton  and  Henry  Clay 
townships. 

METHODIST    EPISCOrAL   CHURCH. 

Succeeding  the  pioneer  races  and  their  dis- 
tinctive churches  came  the  circuit  rider  and 
planted  in  the  English  population  centers  of 
the  county,  a  new  religious  organization — 
"the  marvel  of  the  age" — the  ]\Iethodist 
Episcopal  church.  The  Murphys,  Rolands, 
Ebberts  and  others  organized  the  first  church 
of  the  new  faith  at  Uniontown  in  1780:  nine 
years  later  the  Dickersons  and  Ban- 
nings  led  in  forming  the  Connellsville 
church,  and  in  1800  the  Chalfants  at  Browns- 
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ville  were  foremost  in  church  organization 
there  and  in  Luzerne.  The  growth  of  this 
new  born  church  from  "across  the  sea"  in  the 
county  in  churches  has  been  as  follows  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century :  Walnut  Hill  and 
Fayette  City,  1815;  Smithfield  and  IMason- 
town,  1819;  Perryopolis,  1820;  Monroe  and 
Fairview,  1825;  Fairview  (Jefferson),  1828; 
Upper  Middletown,  1829;  Meadow  Run  and 
West  Bend,  1830;  Belle  Vernon  and  New 
Salem,  1834;  Springfield,  1844;  New  Geneva, 
1852;  Sanson!  Chapel,  1855;  Bryan,  1856; 
Little  Redstone,  1857;  Dawson,  1870; 
Youngstown,  1877;  Dunbar,  1879;  after  1880 
a  second  church  at  Belle  Vernon,  and  within 
the  last  few  years  a  church  at  Vanderbilt 
and  some  additional  churches  at  various 
other  points  in  the  county.  In  1825  Method- 
ism crossed  into  the  mountains,  and  in  1856 
was  in  every  section  of  the  county  in  organ- 
ized form.  The  county  from  1780  to  1800 
was  in  the  Redstone  circuit  that  stretched 
from  Connellsville  to  Clarksburg,  Va.  (now 
W.  Va.) 

Fayette  county  is  within  the  following  six 
circuits :  Confluence  and  Ohio,  Smithton, 
Fayette,  Perry,  Redstone  and  Smithfield, 
while  Uniontown,  Connellsville,  Brownsville, 
Belle  Vernon,  Dawson  and  \'anderbilt  are 
stations. 

Hopeful,  aggressive,  enthusiastic  and  pro- 
gressive, the  Methodist  church  has  had  a 
wonderful  growth  in  influence  and  numerical 
strength,  but  space  will  not  allow  mention  of 
all  its  worthy  and  deserving  leaders,  and  its 
founders  in  over  a  score  of  communities. 

EVANGELICAL       ASSOCL\TlON       OR       ALBRIGHT 
METHODIST    CHURCH. 

Rev.  Jacob  Albright  organized  a  church 
from  the  German  following  of  the  M.  E. 
church  about  1805,  and  about  1840  this  new 


religious  body  was  introduced  into  Saltlick- 
township  where  the  Davistown  and  Mt. 
Olivet  churches  were  formed  in  1846.  In 
1872  organizations  were  formed  in  Wharton, 
but  went  down  about  1895  after  the  great 
split  occurred  in  the  church. 

PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH. 

Following  the  Methodist  came  the  found- 
ing of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 
Episcopal  services  were  conducted  at  Fort 
Burd  in  1759,  and  about  1780  Isaac  ]\Ieason, 
Thomas  Rogers  and  Benjamin  Wells  settled 
at  Connellsville,  and  the  Hoggs  and  Bow- 
mans  came  to  Brownsville.  They  were  all 
leading  men  and  came  from  Mar}-land  and 
Virginia,  where  they  had  been  reared  in 
the  Episcopal  faith,  and  Episcopal  growth  in 
Fayette  county  was  largely  due  to  their 
efforts  some  yeai's  later.  Robert  Jackson 
and  others  near  the  site  of  Searights  held 
services  as  early  as  1793,  and  services  were 
also  held  as  early  if  not  earlier  near  Browns- 
ville. St.  Peter's  church  was  organized  at 
Brownsville  about  1814,  Trinity,  New  Haven, 
1817;  Grace,  Searights,  1822;  Connellsville,. 
1830;  St.  Peter's,  L'niontown,  1842,  and  St. 
John,  Dunbar,  1881. 

The  Episcopalians  have  always  represent- 
ed a  conservative  and  influential  element  of 
population,  and  abvays  have  ranked  as  valu- 
able and  highly  esteemed  citizens. 

JIETHODIST    PROTESTANT    CHURCH. 

Between  1830  and  1840  several  reform 
churches  had  their  origin  in  the  Lhiited 
States,  and  one  of  these  was  the  Methodist 
Protestant  church,  which  has  no  bishops. 
It  was  introduced  at  Uniontown  in  1830, 
when  the  Phillips,  Lewises  and  Ebberts 
formed  the  Uniontown  church.  In  1830  the 
Connellsville    and   the    Bridgeport    churches 
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were  also  organized.  ^lost  of  the  churches 
are  along  the  central  railroad  lines  of  the 
county.  Since  1830  the  follo\\-ing  churches 
have  been  organized:  Fairchance,  (1840), 
Oliphant  (White  Rock  chapel);  Brownfield; 
^linerd  chapel  (Uniontown),  (1894) ;  Hop- 
wood,  (1833);  Cool  Spring;  Frost;  Dunbar, 
and  Broad  Ford. 

Among  the  able  ministers  of  this  church 
was  the  celebrated  Peter  T.  Lashley  of 
whose  grandsons,  seven  Conaway  brothers, 
are  ministers  in  the  .^ame  church,  while  one 
of  its  present  oldest  ministers  is  Rev.  John 
G.  McCarty,  of  near  Fairchance. 

The  Methodist  Protestants  are  independ- 
ent hke  the  majority  of  reform  denomina- 
tions but  perform  well  all  the  duties  of 
citizenship. 

THE  CHRISTIAX  CHURCH,  OR  THE  DISCIPLES  OF 
CHRIST. 

The  following  account  of  this  church  has 
been  furnished  by  one  well  acquainted  with 
its  history.  The  greatest  religious  move- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century  in  point  of 
numbers  and  influence  originated  in  Fayette 
and  Washington  counties,  Pennsylvania. 
The  Disciples  of  Christ,  a  body  of  rehgious 
people  numbering  more  than  one  million 
communicants  in  the  United  States,  look  up- 
on Fayette  county  as  historic  ground.  It  was 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Redstone  Baptist  asso- 
ciation held  in  the  old  Redstone  church  near 
Smock  station  in  Franklin  township,  Fayette 
county,  in  September,  1826,  that  the  climax 
of  a  great  controversy  wliich  had  been  waged 
in  the  association  for  nearly  ten  years,  was 
reached.  There  are  yet  living  in  Fayette 
county  several  persons  who  were  present  at 
this  historic  meeting,  and  can  recall  the  stir- 
ring scenes  that  were  so  vividly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  all  present. 


The  controversy  was  over  the  Phila- 
delphia Confession  of  Faith.  The  Conser- 
vatives, led  by  William  Brownfield,  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  church  at  Uniontown,  Contended 
that  it  should  be  made  the  test  of  fellowship ; 
the  Progressives,  led  by  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, wished  to  repudiate  all  human  creeds 
and  traditions.  The  battle  raged  in  the  old 
church  for  several  hours,  and  at  last  resulted 
in  the  expulsion  of  thirteen  churches  by  the 
ten  churches  which  held  to  the  Philadelphia 
Confession.  Alexander  Campbell  and  the 
messengers  of  the  excluded  churches  with- 
drew from  the  house,  and  at  the  request  of 
a  large  number  of  people,  Mr.  Campbell 
mounted  a  rock  near  by  and  preached,  what 
is  called  by  many,  the  first  sermon  of  the 
current  reformation. 

In  that  sermon  Mr.  Campbell  said:  "Let 
the  Bible  be  substituted  for  all  human  creeds  ; 
facts,  for  definitions ;  things,  for  words ;  faith, 
for  speculation;  unity  of  faith,  for  unity  of 
opinion,  the  positive  commandments  of  God, 
for  liuman  legislation  and  tradition;  piety, 
for  ceremony;  morality,  for  partisan  zeal; 
the  practice  of  religion,  for  the  mere  profes- 
sion of  it,  and  the  work  of  unifying  God's 
people  is  done."  Soon  after  this  rupture  in 
the  Redstone  association  a  new  association 
was  formed  which  incorporated  in  its  consti- 
tution the  following  statement :  "We  receive 
the  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice  to  all  the  churches  of  Christ."  Most 
of  the  churches  of  this  new  Baptist  associa- 
tion shortly  afterward  withdrew  from  Baptist 
connection  and  became  known  simply  as 
Christian  churches. 

As  this  is  a  matter  of  local  histor}-,  it  will 
no  doubt  be  of  interest  to  many  to  know 
more  of  the  causes  for  the  formation  of  this 
religious  brotherhood  known  as  the  Disci- 
ples of  Christ.     Thos.  and  Alex.  Campbell, 
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father  and  son,  the  prime  movers  in  this  new 
reHgious  movement,  were  both  ministers  in 
the  Seceder  Presbyterian  church  of  Ireland, 
and  moved  to  Western  Pennsylvania  in  1808. 
They  found  the  reHgious  condition  in  this 
pioneer  country  in  a  deplorable  state.  The  j 
country  was  sparsely  settled  and  the  people 
were  divided  into  many  warring  sects,  each 
bitterly  prejudiced  against  the  other  and 
none  strong  enough  to  support  regular 
preaching.  Deploring  this  divided  and  dis- 
tracted condition  of  the  religious  community  ' 
at  large,  and  deeply  convinced  that  its  divi- 
sions were  unnecessary,  unscriptural,  and 
most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion  and 
of  society,  the  Campbells  at  length  formed 
the  resolution  to  make  a  public  effort  for  the 
restoration  of  the  original  unity  of  the 
church. 

In  the  year  1809  at  a  general  meeting  of 
those  devoted  to  the  cause  of  union,  Thomas 
Campbell  issued  his  celebrated  declaration 
and  address.  In  this  address  he  deplored 
the  divided  condition  of  the  church,  called 
on  Christians  to  discard  all  human  authority 
in  matters  spiritual,  insisted  with  great 
earnestness  upon  the  simple  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  sounded  the  keynote  of  the 
movemicnt  by  saying:  "Where  the  Scriptures 
speak,  we  speak;  where  the  Scriptures  are 
silent,  we  are  silent."  This  simple  rule  ap- 
peared at  once  to  many  as  a  revelation.  At 
one  stroke  it  put  out  of  heart  and  out  of 
sight  all  human  traditions  and  human  creeds 
as  bonds  of  union,  and  brought  them  face  to 
face  with  the  word  of  God,  which  was  hence- 
forth to  be  their  guide.  Because  of  their  re- 
pudiation of  human  creeds  and  symbols,  the 
leaders  of  this  union  movement  were  branded 
as  "pirates  upon  the  high  seas,"  without  "a 
flag,"  deserving  neither  charity  nor  recogni- 
tion. ,  The  result  of  this  opposition  was  the 


organization  of  a  new  church  on  Brush  run, 
Washington  county,  September  7,  1810.  In 
this  new  organization  nothing  was  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  matter  of  iaith  or  duty  for  which 
there  could  not  be  produced  a  "Thus  saith 
the  Lord,"  either  in  express  terms,  or  by 
approved  Scripture  precedent.  The  Camp- 
bells and  their  followers  adhering  to  the  rule 
that,  "Where  the  Scriptures  speak,  we  speak: 
where  the  Scriptures  are  silent,  we  are 
silent,"  soon  rejected  infant  baptism  and 
maintained  that  the  Bible  taught  only  the 
baptism  of  penitent  believers,  and  that  the 
only  scriptural  baptism  was  by  immersion. 
They  emphasized  the  purpose  of  baptism, 
which  according  to  Peter's  sermon  on  Pente- 
cost was  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Thev  also 
held  that  according  to  apostolic  precept,  the 
Lord's  supper  should  be  observed  each 
Lord's  Day. 

In  1 81 3  the  Brush  Run  church  was  re- 
ceived into  the  fellowship  of  the  Redstone 
Baptist  association  with  the  written  stipula- 
tion that  "no  terms  of  union  or  communion 
other  than  the  Holy  Scripture  be  recjuired." 
Shortly  after  the  church  was  received  into 
the  association,  the  adoption  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Confession  of  Faith  was  agitated,  and, 
as  before  stated,  the  controversy  lasted  for 
ten  years  and  finally  culminated  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  new  association,  out  of  which 
grew  the  body  of  people  known  as  the  "Disci- 
ples of  Christ." 

There   are  at  present   eleven  churches  in 

Fayette  county:   Uniontown,  Hopwood,  New 

Salem,  Connellsville,  ]\lorris  X  Roads,  Point 

i    Marion,  Belle  Vernon,  Fayette  City,  Perry- 

opolis,  A'anderbilt  and  Bethel. 

The  Central  Christian  church  of  Union- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  began  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Bible  class  at  the  home  of  M.  M. 
Cochran  on  Sunday,  October  24,  1888.    This 
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was  followed  by  the  organization  of  a  Ladies 
Missionary  Society  on  Thursday  of  the  same 
week. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  in  Uniontown,  the 
next  year  after  the  organization  of  these  so- 
cieties, made  overtures  for  help  to  the  Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania  Missionary  Society  then 
assembled  in  annual  convention  in  Alle- 
gheny. The  said  society,  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  field,  decided  to  take  Union- 
town  as  a  mission  point,  agreeing  to  pay  six 
hundred  dollars  toward  the  minister's  salary 
the  first  year.  Rev.  J.  C.  B.  Stivers  was  em- 
ployed as  the  first  pastor. 

The  Central  Christian  church  was  formally 
organized  January  26,  1890,  with  twenty-six 
charter  members,  in  the  public  school  build- 
ing. The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Deacons —  M.  M.  Cochran,  Hugh  Darsie, 
Geo.  Newmeyer;  Trustees — M.  M.  Cochran, 
Myra  S.  Reid,  Hugh  Darsie. 

On  June  22,  1891,  a  commodious  brick 
church  was  dedicated,  which  had  been  built 
on  the  corner  of  Gallatin  avenue  and  South 
street,  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 
This  young  congregation  early  showed  its 
missionarv  spirit  by  organizing  a  mission  at 
Hopwood  in  1892  and  shortly  afterward 
erected  a  neat  two  thousand  dollar  chapel. 

In  1894  the  M.  E.  church  at  New  Salem 
was  leased  and  a  second  mission  established, 
and  two  years  afterwards  a  neat  brick  chapel 
built  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 
In  the  summer  of  i8g8  a  lot  was  bought  on 
Lincoln  street,  Uniontown,  and  a  parsonage 
built.  On  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
church  last  January,  1900,  it  was  stated  that 
nearly  eight  hundred  persons  had  been  added 
to  the  congregation,  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  property  acquired,  free 
from  debt  with  the  exception  of  the  par- 
sonage. 


The  present  membership  of  the  church  is 
five  hundred,  with  a  Bible  school  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  in  the  Central  church  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  the  missions. 

The  following  men  have  served  as  pastors : 
J.  C.  B.  Stivers,  three  and  one-half  years ; 
W  J.  Cocke,  two  years,  and  C.  H.  Platten- 
burg,  the  present  pastor  nearly  five  years. 

CUMBERLAND    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH. 

This  church  revising  the  Westminister 
confession  so  as  to  eliminate  foreordination 
and  election  was  introduced  into  Fayette 
county  in  1831  by  Revs.  A.  M.  Bryan  and 
Milton  Bird.  The  LTniontown  church  was 
organized  in  1832;  Brownsville,  1844;  East 
Liberty,  1838;  Hopewell,  1832;  Masontown, 
1840;  Fairchance,  1840;  and  later  Fairview, 
Pleasant  View,  Harmony  and  Hope  churches 
were  established. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  are  active 
and  useful  citizens,  and  their  church  is  one  of 
the  prominent  Reformed  churches  of  the 
United  States. 

SOUTHERN    METHODIST    CHURCH. 

An  organization  of  this  church  was  effect- 
ed at  Jockey  valley  in  Henry  Clay  township 
some  years  ago,  while  a  class  organization 
was  effected  in  Stewart  township. 

CHRISTIAN  OR  NEW  LIGHT  CHURCH. 
This  church  sent  ministers  into  the  county 
as  early  as  1830,  but  not  till  twenty  years 
later  was  a  church  formed  in  the  county,  at 
Sugar  Loaf  in  Henry  Clay  township.  A 
congregation  was  also  organized  a  few  years 
ago  at  Haydentown. 

MORMONS. 

The  Mormons  or  Latter  Day  Saints  have 
had  a  mission  work  for  many  years  in  Spring- 
hill  township  which  has  been  carried  on  by 
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missionaries  who  make  annual  visits.  A 
"Reorganized  church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter Day  Saints"  has  been  estabhshed  at 
Fayette  City. 

PENTECOST    CHURCH. 

A  Pentecost  band  was  organized  about 
1893  at  Fairchance  where  they  buih  a 
church,  and  still  have  an  organization,  and 
since  then  another  church  has  been  formed 
at  Fayette  City. 

A.    M.    E.    ZIOX    CHURCH. 

This  colored  people's  organization  was 
formed  in  Xew  York  city  in  1796,  and  the 
Uniontown  church  was  organized  in  1849 
with  eighteen  members.  Its  first  pastor,  S. 
T.  Jones,  became  a  bishop. 

AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

The  Prichards,  Burgesses  and  Websters 
with  others  organized  St.  Paul's  church  at 
Uniontown,  in  1832,  which  now  has  a  mem- 
bership of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
Bridgeport  church  was  organized  about 
1840,  and  later  churches  were  organized  at 

Luzerne    village    and    at    Xew    Haven.     St. 

1 
Paul  church  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $10,000, 

and  the  congregation  has  raised  over  $50,000 
for  dififerent  religious  purposes  since  its  or- 
ganization. 

RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCES. 

In  his  address  on  "Religious  Influences," 
Rev.  J.  R.  Wightman,  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  L^niontown, 
said  that  no  account  of  any  civilization  is 
complete  without  reference  to  its  religious 
elements,  and  we  quote  the  following  para- 
graphs from  that  address : 

"The  dominance  of  religious  ideas  is  con- 
stantly illustrated  in  celebrations  like  this, 
which  are  never  regarded  as  finished,  unless 


religion  is  more  or  less  considered.  This  is 
because  of  a  common  fact,  one  which  char- 
acterizes the  life  of  mankind — the  truth  that 
religion  is  a  part  of  human  experience. 

The  influence  of  religion  upon  civil  govern- 
ment is  that  force  in  religion  which  touching 
the  institution  of  the  State  affects  and  directs 
it.  This  influence  has  been  irresistible  and 
perpetual. 

"There  is  no  government,  really,  except 
such  as  is  derived  from  religion.  Because  all 
ideas  of  government  originate  in  the  twin 
thoughts  of  a  Divine  Sovereignty  and  Hu- 
man  responsibility The   history   of   exist- 

ting  American  civilizations  and  civil  institu- 
tions is  the  story  of  religious  influences  upon 
the  people  and  their  theories  and  practice 
of  government. 

"This  is  the  truth  about  the  Asiatic,  Afri- 
can, European  civilizations  and  civic  organ- 
isms which  preceded. 

"Leaving  out  of  the  account  the  Xorse  in- 
cursions, which  left  scarcely  a  trace  behind, 
every  succeeding  wave  of  colonization  or  ex- 
ploration which  has  touched  United  States 
territory  has  come  hand  in  hand  with,  or 
dominated   by   some   religious   influence. 

"In  ordinary  modern  parlance  the  word 
Religion  means  Christianity.     The  svmbol  of 

that    Faith   is    the    Cross On   the    X'orth 

Pacific  coast  in  1578,  when  Francis  Drake 
first  touched  our  soil,  on  the  Southern  At- 
lantic in  1584,  on  the  Xorth  Atlantic,  among 
the  islands  of  Penobscot  Bay,  and  at  ^lartha's 
Vineyard  in  1603,  within  Mrginia's  lines  in 
1607,  the  English  church  set  up  the  cross  and 
the  majestic  cadences  of  her  services  swelled 
upon  the  breezes  of  the  new  world. 

"Plymouth  Rock  represents,  and  the  Pil- 
grims of  1620  brought,  another  religious  in- 
fluence upon  these  shores,  which  has  mightily 
swayed  the  thought  and  affected  the  manners 
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of  these  States.  This  being  better  known 
needs  less  comment  here. 

"But  coming  nearer  home,  closer  to  these 
local  habitations,  there  is  too  much  forget- 
fulness  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  question 
that  the  Roman  church  was  the  pioneer  re- 
ligious intiuence  on  the  great  lakes  and  in 
this  wonderful  Ohio  valley.  Along  those 
mighty  inland  seas,  through  all  the  intricacies 
of  the  forests,  on  the  Allegheny,  the  Ohio 
and  the  ^Mississippi,  her  missionaries  wander- 
ed, and  suffered,  and  died  with  the  cross  and 
the  sacrament  in  their  hands.  And  that  influ- 
ence still  abides,  one  of  the  potent  religious 
forces  of  the  times  and  region. 

"Of  course  there  is  no  danger  that  any 
Western  Pennsylvanian  will  forget  the  strong 
and  combative  and  intensely  religious  Scotch- 
Irish  element  which  presently  filled  the  val- 
leys and  took  possession  of  the  hills  in  all  this 
fair  domain.  That  is  with  us  still,  uncon- 
quered  by  the  successive  waves  of  Methodist 
and  Baptist  enthusiasm,  dogmatics  which 
have  mightily  influenced  it. 

"Curious  to  me  is  the  fact  that  the  very 
first  religious  influence  of  the  town  itself 
should  have  been  the  quietism  of  'The  Peo- 
ple called  Quakers.'  While  there  seem  to 
be  no  early  records  preserved,  evidences  of 
their  existence  and  influence  remain,  and  are 
easily  distinguished. 

"As  matters  of  the  details  of  history,  into 
which  I  cannot  enter,  we  soon  find  the  Bap- 
tists, the  Episcopal  Methodists,  the  Presby- 
terians, organized  according  to  their  peculiar 
forms,  and  working  with  a  good  courage  for 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  There  could  not 
long  have  been  any  failure  of  these  develop- 
ments to  enter  into  the  life  of  the  region, 
since  their  representatives  were  everywhere, 
and  everywhere  were  alike  enthusiastic  and 
zealous.     In  somewhat  later  times  came  or- 


ganized effort  by  the  African  Alethodists,  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians,  the  Alethodist 
Protestants,  the  Protestant  Episcopalians, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion,  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

"These  are  the  religious  influences  ever 
about  and  upon  us.  They  are  directing  our 
domestic,  municipal  and  social  life,  they  are 
affecting  the  laws  and  their  executions,  they 
are  inciting  to  good  and  restraining  from 
evil,  they  are  a  study  for  the  historian,  the 
philosopher,  the  theologian  from  age  to  age. 

"Now,  let  us  remember,  amid  all  those  joys 
and  remembrances,  those  excitements  of 
music,  of  poetry,  of  oratory,  of  processions 
and  decorations, — there  is  no  security  for  the 
civic  life  uninfluenced  by  religion.  Take 
away  from  this  community  the  power  of 
goodness,  unseen  and  unappreciated  as  it  may 
sometimes  be,  inseparable  from  any  true  re- 
ligious thought  and  you  take  away  the  very 
foundations  of  the  State ;  you  begin  the  ruin 
which  is  sure  to  come." 

CHURCH    STATISTICS. 

In  1850  there  were  in  Fayette  county,  fif- 
teen religious  denominations  with  eighty- 
four  organized  churches. 

These  churches  in  numbers  were  as  fol- 
lows: Methodist,  28;  Presbyterian,  19;  Bap- 
tist, 14;  Friends,  4;  EpiscopaHan,  4;  Free,4; 
Lutheran,  2;  Moravian,  2;  Mennonite,  i; 
Roman  Catholic,  i ;  Union,  i  ;  and  minor 
sects,  4. 

In  forty  years  from  1850  to  1890  wonder- 
ful changes  occurred  in  the  numerical 
strength  and  number  of  churches  of  the 
different  denominations. 

Of  the  143  distinct  religious  denomina- 
tions of  the  United  States  in  1890,  20  were 
represented  in  Fayette  county,  with  162  or- 
ganizations having  18,128  members  or  com- 
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municaiits,  and  possessing  154  church  edi- 
fices and  22  halls  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
56,207,  and  worth  $725,245.  The  following 
table  will  give  some  important  facts  of  the 
church  history  of  the  county  in   1890: 

ORGANI-      CHURCH      MEM- 
NAME.  ZATIONS.     EDIFICES.    BERS. 

Roman  Cafholic, 5  5  3,000 

Methodist  Episcopal,  .    .    .  28  23  2,777 

Presb3-terian, 19  29  2,436 

Regular  Baptist 17  15  1,830 

Cumberland  Presbyterian,  10  10  1,611 

Methodist  Protestant,     .    .  10  10  1,207 

Evangelical  Lutheran,    .    .  8  6  903 

Disciples,    . 11  10  798 

United  Brethren, 7  7  611 

Conservative  Dunkards,     .  7  7  511 

African  M.  E., 3  4  43i 

Protestant  Episcopal,      .    .  5  7  353 

Church  of  God, 10  4  300 

African  M.  E.  Ziou,     ...  i  i  277 

Evangelical  Association,    .4  4  160 

Free  Will  Baptist,     ....  2  2  159 

Predeslinarian  Baptist,   .    .  2  2  116 

Progressive  Dunkards,   .    .  2  2  90 

Menuonites 2  2  70 

Latter  Day  Saints,   .    .    .    .  i  6 

THE    OLD    LOG    CHURCH. 

The  old  round  log  church  or  meeting- 
hovise  of  pioneer  days  was  but  an  enlarged 
edition  of  the  old  round  log  cabin.  Dr. 
Easton's  description  of  this  early  chttrch  is 
as  follows :  "Trees  were  felled  of  the  proper 
size,  cut  to  the  desired  length,  notched  at 
the  corners,  and  laid  up,  log  upon  log,  to 
the  desired  height.  For  the  gable  ends  the 
ends  of  the  logs  were  chopped  of¥  to  give 
the  proper  inclination  to  the  roof,  and  logs 
placed  across  to  receive  the  clapboards. 
These  clapboards  were  split  out  of  straight 
oak,  placed  in  order  on  these  logs,  and  kept 
in  place  by  weight-poles.  The  doors  and 
windows  were  then  cut  out,  the  floor  was 
laid  with  puncheons  split  from  straight  logs, 
the  door  made  from  the  same,  with  pins  and 
wooden  hinges,  and  the  windows  filled  with 


oiled  linen  or  paper.  In  some  cases  neither 
nail  nor  bit  of  sawed  lumber  were  emploved. 
Instances  are  recorded  where  churches  were 
built  in  a  single  day,  and  withotit  the  out- 
lay of  a  single  dollar.  This  house  had  no 
floor  but  the  earth.  The  seats  were  logs 
split  and  elevated  on  wooden  logs.  The  pul- 
pit was  arranged  with  two  upright  punch- 
eons, and  a  third  across  to  hold  the  books. 
Another  puncheon,  supported  by  two  stout 
pins  in  the  wall,  served  for  the  minister's 
seat." 

This  is  a  fair  picture  of  the  first  churches 
of  Fayette  county.  In  a  small  clearing  the 
pioneer  round  log  church  stood,  like  a 
brown  dot,  on  a  gentle  eminence  carpeted 
in  green,  with  a  deep  cool  spring  of  crystal 
water  near  by,  and  embowered  in  a  sur- 
rounding forest  alive  with  birds  of  song  and 
redolent  with  the  odor  of  wild  flowers  over 
which  alike  played  bird  and  breeze.  Wor- 
shiping there  were  men  and  women  of 
simple  but  noble  worth.  Theirs  a  faith 
whose  simplicity  and  purity  ever  lifted  it 
above  the  darkest  gloom  to  live  in  the 
brightest  light— theirs  a  faith  whose  gran- 
deur and  majesty  ever  caused  it  to  live  be- 
yond doubt  and  never  to  surrender  to  temp- 
tation, and  theirs  a  faith  whose  power  in 
their  walk  of  life  ever  preserved  the  name  of 
religion  from  criticism  or  scofif. 

THE   OLD    CHRISTIAN    HOME. 

Most  of  these  settlers  lived  some  dis- 
tance away  and  "every  Sunday  the  farm 
horses  plodded  patiently  to  church,  four  or 
five  miles  away,  consuming  as  manv  hours 
in  the  going  and  returning,  and  if  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  availed 
themselves  of  this  long  absence  of  'the 
united   head   thereof    (as    the    minister    said 
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when  he  prayed  for  them  at  his  annual  visit) 
to  rummage  among  the  treasures  in  the  gar- 
ret, to  try  philosophical  experiments  with 
lenses  from  old  spectacles,  or  to  prepare 
themselves  a  more  than  usually  luxurious 
dinner  of  fritters  or  flap-jacks,  who  could 
blame  them  severely?  One  thing  is  certain; 
no  dangerous  pistol,  no  wicked  cards,  no  un- 
hallowed fiddle,  was  ever  seen  in  this  correct 
household. 

"The  discipline  may  seem  to  us  to  have 
been  strict  and  the  range  of  thought  narrow. 
Nevertheless,  these  were  the  surroundings 
which  helped  to  make  our  fathers  what  they 
were.  Not  all  in  their  cases  or  in  ours,  but 
much  both  in  their  cases  and  in  ours,  is  due 
to  heredity  and  environment ;  and  amid 
whatever  privation,  whatever  simplicity  of 
thought  or  manners,  they  had  within  them 
that  integrity  of  character,  that  steadfast- 
ness of  honest  purpose,  that  eminent  moral 
life,  which  enabled  them  to  leave  to  their  de- 
scendants opportunities  and  capacities  for 
usefulness  and  excellence  surpassed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  no  land  beneath  the  sun." 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 
In  the  sphere  of  education,  the  county 
seems  to  be  inspired  by  the  modern  spirit  of 
development  in  the  form  of  rational  instruc- 
tion and  scientific  method.  There  are,  as 
attested  by  the  most  recent  official  reports, 
forty  school  districts  within  the  county 
limits,  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  schools, 
two  school  districts,  which  are  independent, 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  school  directors, 
four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  teachers  em- 
ployed during  the  year  1899,  twenty-one 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  fortv-six  pupils 
enrolled  in  1898.  Teachers'  institutes  are 
regularly  conducted,  lectures  delivered  by 
eminent  scholars,  men  of  light  and  leading. 


and  all  rational  means  availed  of  to  assure 
advance  and  progress  along  all  the  lines  upon 
which  the  modern  educational  spirit  is  mani- 
festing its  energy  and  asserting  its  power. 
Fayette  county  has  had  efficient  and  capable 
countv  superintendents.  The  total  receipts 
for  1898-99  were  $287,521.31. 

The  topics  discussed  at  the  county  insti- 
tutes indicate  in  no  uncertain  form  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  educational  development 
and  the  desire  for  improvement  and  attain- 
ment in  the  great  modern  studies  of  biog- 
raphy, political  philosophy  and  art.  Living 
questions  and  current  issues  occupy  no  sec- 
ondary or  inconsiderable  part.  Among  them 
are  many  that  bear  immediately  upon  the 
great  historic  drama  now  enacting  before 
our  eyes,  illustrating  in  unmistakable  lan- 
guage that  those  who  direct  the  educational 
life  of  Fayette  county  regard  it  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  mission  to  bring  those  en- 
trusted to  their  care  and  guidance  into  living 
contact  with  the  present  complex  develop- 
ment of  our  race  which  is  crystallizing  into 
objective  form  as  it  passes  rapidly  in  review 
before  us.  Education  is  not  isolation,  not 
a  cloistered  and  fugitive  culture,  but  con- 
tact with  the  living  reality.  Past  politics  is 
present  history,  present  politics  will  consti- 
tute the  history  of  the  future. 

EARLY    SCHOOLS, 

But  little  is  known  of  the  early  schools, 
and  from  the  historical  sketch,  prepared  in 
1876,  by  County  Superintendent  William  H. 
Cooke,  for  the  State  superintendent,  we 
quote  as  follows : 

"With  the  first  settlement  of  the  county, 
schools  were  established  by  the  citizens  en 
masse.  They  were  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion. Their  character  was  indifferent.  The 
branches   taught   were   reading,   writing  and 
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ciphering.  The  houses  were  poor,  usually 
built  of  logs,  with  backless  seats  and  greased 
paper  windows.  The  most  prominent  article  ; 
of  furniture  was  the  'rod.'  Boys  and  girls 
were  lashed  into  obedience.  The  teachers 
were  generally  of  the  Irish  persuasion.  This 
state  of  things,  with  slight  improvement, 
continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  common  school  law  of  1834.  In  some 
places  select  schools  were  opened,  in  which 
the  languages  and  higher  mathematics  were 
taught.  These  schools  were  sometimes  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  academy,  seminary,  etc. 
Several  parochial  schools  were  also  opened. 
I  have  heard  of  no  effort  to  secure  free 
schools  in  the  county,  except  that  made  by 
Doctor  Cummings,  while  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  about  the  year 
1820.  The  Doctor  introduced  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish free  schools  throughout  the  State. 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  first  efifort  made  to 
secure  legislation  upon  the  subject  in  the 
State.  The  Doctor  returned  to  the  Legisla- 
ture no  more  after  the  introduction  of  that 
bill.  It  was  thought  that  he  had  disgraced 
his  constituency.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  man,  and  was  requested  to  re- 
main at  home.  ]\Iany  school  districts,  upon 
the  passage  of  the  common  school  law  of 
1834,  immediately  accepted  its  provisions. 
Others  hesitated,  and  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  law  succeeded  in  preventing  its 
going  into  efifect  for  several  years.  In  some 
districts,  where  a  majority  voted  to  accept 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  minority  re- 
fused to  pay  their  taxes,  and  being  compelled 
to  pay,  refused  to  send  to  the  schools. 
From  1834  until  the  county  superintendency 
was  established,  teachers  were  subjected  to 
a  public  examination  by  school  directors, 
assisted  by  clergymen.  A^ery  frequently 
these  examinations  were  well  conducted.  ' 


Union  academy  was  established  in  1808, 
and  ran  twenty  years.  The  Valley  academy, 
near  Smithfield,  was  opened  about  1812. 
Dunlap's  Creek  Presbyterial  academy  was 
founded  at  Alerrittstown  in  1848,  with  Rev. 
W.  O.  David  in  charge  of  it  as  late  as  1890, 
and  Georges  Creek  academy,  at  Smithfield, 
opened  in  1855  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Gilbert,  was 
practically  closed  in  1875,  and  the  property 
sold  in  1900. 

MADISON   COLLEGE. 

The  following  account  of  this  the  only  col- 
lege ever  established  so  far  in  Fayette  coun- 
ty, is  condensed  from  an  article  by  M.  IM. 
Hopwood,  Esq. : 

The  first  schools  on  the  frontier  were 
established  by  the  religious  denominations, 
religion  and  education  being  twin  sisters  of 
progress  and  civilization.  After  founding  a 
church,  the  next  thing  was  the  establishment 
of  a  school.  The  first  of  the  denominational 
schools  in  Uniontown,  was  founded  by  the 
^Methodist  Episcopal  church,  as  early  as 
1791-2.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
important  center  of  that  denomination  west 
of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  Rev.  C.  Con- 
way was  the  first  principal  of  this  school.  In 
1795,  Rev.  John  K.  Reynolds  was  appointed 
classical  teacher  in  the  academy.  A  Air. 
Cole  was  also  a  teacher  in  this  school.  This 
was  evidently  the  foundation  of  the  L^nion 
academy,  which  was  chartered  by  act  of  the 
legislature,  February  4,  1808,  under  the  name 
"Union  Academy." 

This  L^nion  academy  was  continued  until 
1827,  when  on  March  2,  it  was  merged  into 
Madison  college.  The  original  trustees  in 
1808  were  as  follows:  James  Guthrie, 
Thomas  Hadden,  Presley  Carr  Lane,  then 
speaker  of  the  senate  that  passed  the  act, 
(what  is  now  known  as  president  of  the  sen- 
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ate),  James  W.  Nicholson,  Christian  Tarr, 
Charles  Porter,  Thomas  Mason,  John  Ken- 
nedy, Zadoc  Walker,  James  Allen,  Maurice 
Freeman,  Jesse  Pennell  and  James  Findley. 

When  the  charter  of  March  2,  1827,  incor- 
porated Madison  college,  it  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Pittsburg  conference,  it  having  been 
severed  from  the  Baltimore  conference  in 
1825.  Thirty-eight  trustees  were  appointed 
by  the  act  of  incorporation.  By  the  act  all  of 
the  property  of  "Union  Academy"  was  vest- 
ed in  the  trustees  of  Madison  college.  The 
legislature  of  1828,  in  which  Hon.  Daniel 
Sturgeon  was  speaker  of  the  senate,  appro- 
priated five  thousand  dollars  to  Madison  col- 
lege. 

"Rev.  Henry  B.  Bascom,  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  learned  ministers  in  the  ]\Ietho- 
dist  Episcopal  church,  was  selected  as  the 
first  president  of  the  college,  and  professor 
of  moral  science,  Charles  Elliot  was  profes- 
sor of  languages,  and  J.  H.  Fielding,  profes- 
sor of  mathematics.  In  1829,  President  Bas- 
com resigned,  and  Rev.  Doctor  J.  H.  Field- 
ing was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  ob- 
ject of  Doctor  Bascom's  resignation  was  to 
become  the  agent  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society.  During  the  time  the  ^Methodist 
Episcopal  church  managed  Madison  college 
it  was  very  prosperous,  and  such  brilliant 
young  men  as  Matthew  Simpson  and  William 
Hunter  were  educated  here.  After  the  in- 
terest of  Methodism  became  centered  in  Alle- 
gheny college  as  an  educational  institution 
for  the  denomination,  the  church  gave  up  its 
work  at  Madison  college,  and  it  passed  into 
the  keeping  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
church  and  under  the  auspices  of  this  de- 
nomination flourished  for  several  vcars. 
The  first  president  was  J.  P.  Wethee,  D.  D., 
who  was  succeeded  by  Andrew  Ferrier,  D. 
D.,  and  under  their  care  it  grew  and  pros- 


pered. In  1854,  the  college  was  transferred 
to  the  Methodist  Protestant  denomination, 
under  whose  care  it  remained  until  about  the 
time  of  the  Civil  war.  The  presidents  of  the 
college  under  the  M.  P.  church  were  Doc- 
tors Cox,  Ball  and  Brown.  The  college 
buildings  were  sold  at  sheriff's  sale  in  1858, 
and  closed  in  1861  in  consequence  of  so  many 
Southern  students  in  attendance  who  left 
when  war  was  threatened  between  the  States. 
The  building  was  occupied  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Wal- 
ters for  several  years  as  an  Soldiers'  Orphan 
school,  and  now  is  in  use  for  an  academical 
school. 

The  pioneer  log  school  house,  with  clap- 
board roof  and  greased  paper  for  window 
glass,  so  often  described,  has  passed  away, 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  the  much  vaunted 
modern  school  buildings,  some  of  which  are 
defective  and  whose  description,  as  follows, 
by  County  Superintendent  S.  A.  Hamilton, 
is  not  overdrawn  in  his  questions  to  school 
directors. 

"Are  the  school  grounds  properly  fenced, 
or  are  the  vagrant  hogs  of  the  neighborhood 
permitted  to  hold  public  meetings  on  the 
school  lot  or  in  the  schoolhouse  cellar?  Are 
the  outbuildings  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  law,  and  have  they  been  properly  cleaned 
and  disinfected?  Are  their  doors  hung 
without  either  hinges  or  latch,  or  do  you  re- 
gard these  as  non-essential  to  outhouse  arch- 
itecture? Are  these  outbuildings  kept  in  a 
respectable  condition,  or  are  they  dismal, 
dirty,  dingy,  disagreeable  and  disgraceful, 
devil-devised  dens,  with  sin-scratched  walls 
and  sin-producing  suggestions?  Is  their 
condition  repulsive  to  the  fine  tastes  and 
pure  moral  tone  of  the  child?  Are  they 
what  they  should  be,  or  are  they  'seminaries 
of  sin,'  whose  vicious,  venomous,  voiceless, 
vice-producing  virus  is  sufficient     to     annul 
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the  whole  moral  influence  of  the  best  of 
teachers?  Was  the  well  or  spring  cleaned 
during  vacation,  or  are  they  filled  wath  de- 
caying and  death-dealing  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal matter?  Has  the  pump  a  handle  and  a 
spout,  and  are  you  sure  that  the  supply  of 
water  for  your  school  is  both  pure  and 
abundant?  Have  you  placed  fastenings  on 
the  shutters  of  your  buildings,  or  is  the 
teacher  compelled  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a 
friendly  rail  from  a  neighboring  fence  to 
keep  them  quiet  on  a  windy  day?  Do  the 
flapping  of  the  shutters  in  the  wintry  wind 
ever  seem  to  you  the  spiritual  rappings  of 
some  departed  director  who  failed  to  do  his 
duty  to  the  school  while  in  the  flesh,  and 
thus  in  aimless,  endless  restlessness  returns 
with  the  sighing  and  moaning  of  the  storm 
fiend,  as  a  warning  to  the  living?  Are  there 
shades  upon  the  windows,  or  does  the  bUnd- 
ing  sun  beat  in  upon  the  unprotected  heads 
of  the  children,  impairing  the  delicacy  and 
power  of  the  human  eye  for  all  time?  Is 
there  a  door  on  the  stove  with  two  whole 
hinges,  and  does  the  \vide  crack  in  its  bowl, 
from  which  exudes  deadly  gases  to  stifle  the 
children  and  retard  their  mental  efiforts  add 
anything  to  its  beauty  and  utiHty?  If  the 
once  white  (in  the  remote  past)  but  now 
browned  schoolhouse  is  rotting  to  the 
ground  for  w^ant  of  a  coat  of  paint,  why  not 
recommend  a  touch  of  whitewash?  Do  you 
beHeve  that  'cleanhness  is  next  to  godliness,' 
or  that  water,  soap  and  towels  have  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  morals  ?  Is  there  a  sprink- 
ling can  in  your  school,  or  do  you  expect  the 
wash  basin,  with  its  rust  holes  in  the  bottom, 
to  take  its  place?  Barring  hearsay  evidence, 
can  you  really  prove  that  your  schools  were 
in  actual  operation  last  year,  or  did  you  once 
a  month,  or  once  during  the  term,  go  to  see 
them  for  yourself?  Does  the  teacher  in  your 
17 


school  use  the  apparatus  supplied  by  the 
board  or  have  'the  costly  playthings"  fallen 
into  a  'state  of  innocuous  desuetude  ?'  It 
would  be  unjust  and  unfair  to  say  that  these 
conditions  prevail  as  a  rule  throughout  the 
county.  They  are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  And  yet  this  hj^dra-headed  spirit 
of"  indifference  and  carelessness  is  stalking 
abroad  in  our  midst,  and  deserves  no  quarter. 
And  while  these  conditions  are  not  the  rule 
in  the  county,  some  of  them  are  found  in 
some  districts,  a  few  of  them  in  many  dis- 
tricts and  many  of  them  in  a  few  districts." 

COUXTY    SUPElilXTEXDEXTS — 1854-I9OO. 

Joshua  Vernon  Gibbons,  1854-1863. 

George  Yeagley,  1863-1866. 

Charles  Wesley  Wanee,  1866-1872. 

Joshua  Vernon  Gibbons,   1872-1875. 

William  H.  Cooke,  1875-1881. 

Romulus  V.  Ritenour,  1881-1887. 

Lewis  M.  Herrington,  1887-1893. 

Elisha  Fletcher  Porter,  1893-189Q. 

John  Scott  Carroll,  1899. 

Of  these  superintendents,  Ritenour  is  a 
native  of  Virginia,  and  Herrington  was  born 
in  Greene  county,  Pennsylvania ;  Gibbons 
served  four  terms,  Yeagley  one  term,  and 
the  others,  up  to  1899,  each  two  terms.  All 
are  living,  except  Gibbons,  Wanee  and  Yeag- 
ley, and  Gibbons,  Wanee  and  Porter  all  at- 
tended the  West  Bend  school,  in  Luzerne 
towmship.  Wanee  used  printed  examination 
questions,  Cooke  was  rigid  in  examinations 
and  mental  arithmetic  was  used  by  the  earlier 
superintendents. 

COUXTY    IXSTITUTES. 

These  institutes  were  held  in  the  court- 
house until  1888,  since  which  year  they  have 
convened  in  the  LTniontown  opera  house. 
County  institutes  have  been  held  since  1853. 
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Among  the  many  prominent  and  regular 
teachers  of  the  county  who  are  dead  or  have 
retired  from  teaching,  may  be  mentioned, 
Profs.  Nathaniel  Walker  and  C.  A.  Gilbert, 
John  G.  Hertig,  Joshua  V.  Gibbons,  Amos 
Potter,  Capt.  Joseph  C.  Stacey,  C.  S.  Scott, 
A.  H.  Smith,  Mrs.  N.  McCrum,  William 
Smith,  and  James  W.  Showalter.  A  Pitts- 
burg paper  dealt  unfairly  with  Mr.  Showal- 
ter, in  a  teachers"  coupon  contest  for  a  trip  to 
Europe  in  1895,  and  A.  H.  Smith,  a  retired 
teacher,  raised  a  fund  and  sent  Mr.  Showal- 
ter to  the  Old  World. 

A  development  of  Fayette  county,  as  im- 
portant, but  not  as  remarkable  as  that  of  her 
great  material  resources,  is  that  of  her  edu- 
cational field  in  which  the  public  schools,  the 
graded  schools,  the  academic  schools  and  the 
high  schools  are  working  successfullv  for 
the  intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  the  ris- 
ing generation.  The  educational  progress  of 
the  county,  which  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  adjoining  counties,  is  due  to  the 
patient  teacher  as  a  working  force  through 
all  the  years  of  the  last  centurv. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE    MEDICAL    PROFESSION. 

If  now  in  tracing  the  medical  history  of  Pay- 
ette county,  we  could  turn  back  the  "sun-lit 
hemisphere  of  modern  science"  to  that  po- 
sition w^hich  it  occupied  at  the  time  the  first 
physician  came  to  the  county,  we  would  find 
the  medical  profession  but  poorly  equipped, 
indeed,  as  compared  to  its  fitting  out  to-dav, 
for  the  conquest  of  disease.  The  colonial 
physicians  were  "heroic  in  practice,"  and 
used  the  lancet  and  calomel  in  nearly  every 
disease,  while  in  fevers,  cold  water  was  de- 
nied and  starvation  and  hot  drinks  were  pre- 


scribed. But  Fayette  at  an  early  day  had 
physicians  wdio  discarded  this  extreme  treat- 
ment and  used  more  rational  means  for  the 
conquest  of  disease. 

The  first  resident  physician  on  the  soil  of  j 
this  county  seems  to  liave  been  Dr.  Samuel  ' 
Sackett,  of  English  descent,  who  had  served 
as  a  physician  and  surgeon  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  in  17S1  left  East  Green- 
wich, Connecticut,  and  arrived  at  Beeson- 
town  on  November  16th  of  that  year,  after 
a  journey  of  two  months  and  six  days.  For 
six  vears  he  had  the  wdiole  county  to  himself, 
and  then  Dr.  James  Francis  came  to  Con- 
nellsville,  while  Dr.  Sackett  moved  south  of 
the  site  of  Smithfield,  being  succeeded  at 
Uniontown    by    Drs.    Henry    Chapese    and  j 

Robert  McClure.  The  pioneer  physicians 
from  1800  to  1840  at  other  towns  were  as 
follows :  Dr.  Johnson,  in  Dunbar  township, 
in  1800;  Drs.  INIitchell  and  Chester,  at. 
Brownsville,  1806;  Dr.  Joseph  Ross,  ]\Iason- 
town,  1809;  Dr.  Joseph  Hersey,  Perryopolis, 
1814;  Dr.  Robert  Wright,  New  Haven,  1815; 
Dr.  David  Porter,  Cookstown,  1815;  Dr. 
:\Iorrill  Parker,  Merrittstown,  1821  ;  Dr. 
James  Todd,  Smithfield,  1822;  Dr.  Horner, 
Belle  Vernon,  1825;  Dr.  J.  B.  Pythian, 
Springfield,  1830;  Dr.  John  J.  Steele,  New 
Geneva,  1832,  and  Dr.  Rogers,  at  Upper 
Middleton,  in  1840.  I'wenty  years  later.  Dr. 
Dunham  was  at  Gibson  Glade,  Drs.  Hasson 
and  Lewis  at  Farmington,  and  Dr.  Benjamin 
Feichtner  at  Markleysburg.  In  1869  Dr.  H. 
Y.  Brady  located  at  Falls  City,  and  every 
section  of  the  county  was  provided  with 
home  physicians. 

Fayette  county  has  had  over  three  hun- 
dred physicians,  some  of  whom  were,  and 
are,  remarkably  able  and  quite  distinguished 
as  specialists  as  well  as  general  practitioners. 
Dr.   John  J.   Steele   introduced   the   Eclectic 
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system  in  1831,  and  Dr.  Alonzo  P.  Bowie 
homeopathy  in  1869,  while  Dr.  Steele,  in 
1831,  projected  the  Reformed  [Medical  col- 
lege of  Brownsville,  but  it  was  never 
founded. 

In  the  history  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Favette  county,  as  elsewhere,  the  subject  of 
medical  statistics  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion its  importance  demands.  Statistics  of 
mortality  beyond  the  number  of  deaths, 
called  the  "death  figure,"  should  show  the 
relative  prevalence  of  disease  and  compara- 
tive salubrity  of  climate  in  different  sections, 
and  point  out  the  best  means  of  promoting 
health  and  longevity.  The  annual  death  rate 
doubled  generally  gives  the  sic  rate.  In 
1880  but  one  of  everv  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty of  the  population  of  Fayette  was  sick, 
and  but  one  of  each  two  hundred  and  forty 
died  in  the  same  year.  The  death  rate  in 
the  United  States  was  1.51  per  cent,  of  each 
one  hundred  of  the  population. 

REGISTR.VTIOX     OF     PHYSICIANS — 1881-I9OO. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  physicians 
who  have  registered  from  1881  to  1900,  with 
their  locations,  colleges  and  years  of  gradu- 
ation, or  years  of  practice  prior  to  the  pass- 
age of  the  registration  law.  This  list  has 
been  compiled  from  the  official  records,  and 
when  no  dates  or  places  are  given  they  do 
not  appear  on  the  registry,  due,  probably, 
to  an  oversight  in  recording. 


1.  Joseph  B.  Enos,  Connellsville,  Physio- 
Medical  Institute,  1874. 

2.  Francis  M.  Cook,  Uniontown,  in  prac- 
tice since  1871. 

3.  William  B.  Chalfant,  Pennsville,  in  prac- 
tice since  i860. 


4.  Smith  Fuller,  Jr.,  Uniontown,  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  1878. 

5.  G.  W.  Newcomer,  Connellsville,  Phy- 
sio-^Iedical  Institute,  1869. 

6.  Smith  Fuller,  Uniontown,  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  1847. 

7.  William  A.  Longanecker,  Fairchance, 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  1876. 

8.  Henry  B.  Mathiot,  Smithfield,  Jeft'erson 
Medical  College,  1852. 

9.  Frederic  C.  Robinson,  Uniontown.  Jef- 
ferson ]\Iedical  College,  1851. 

10.  L.  Springer  Gaddis,  Uniontown,  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  1873. 

11.  John  D.  Sturgeon,  Uniontown,  Balti- 
more College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
1880. 

12.  George  E.  Nickel,  Brownsville,  Cincin- 
nati Physio-Medical  Institute,  1881. 

13.  John  A.  Hubbs,  Brownsville,  Physio- 
Medical  Institute,   i860. 

14.  James  B.  Ewing,  Uniontown,  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  1866. 

15.  Lutellus  Lindsey,  Connellsville,  in 
practice  since  1834. 

16.  John  Hankins,  Uniontown,  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  1875. 

17.  Alonzo  P.  Bowie,  Uniontown,  Phila- 
delphia University  of  ^Medicine  and  Surgery, 
1868. 

18.  Andrew  Guiler,  Menallen  twp.*.  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

19.  Frank  ]\I.  Lindley. 

20.  Hugh  H.  Davenport,  New  Geneva, 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  1875. 

21.  John  H.  Davidson,  Perryopolis,  West- 
.ern  Reserve  University.  1870. 

22.  ^^'iiliam  S.  Duncan,  Bridgeport,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1858. 

23.  Ellis  Phillips,  New  Haven,  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  1867. 
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24.  Samuel  E.  Johnson,     New     Salem,  in 
practice  since  1870. 

^25.  Thomas  P.  Walker,  Dunbar,  in  prac- 
tice since  1871. 

26.  Alexander   H.   McCoy,   Springfield,   in 
practice  since  1861. 

2y.  Andrew  G.  Grubbs,  I\Iill  Run,  in  prac- 
tice since  1868. 

28.  Hugh  Y.  Brady,  Falls  City  (Ohiopyle). 
in  practice  since  1863. 

29.  William   H.   Sturgeon,   Uniontown,   in 
practice  since  1861. 

30.  R.   Washington    Clark,    Dunbar,   Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  1871. 

31.  Joseph  T.   Shepler,   Dunbar,   Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  1874. 

32.  John  W.  Worrel,  Brownsville,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,   1881. 

33.  George  M.  Campbell,  Dawson,  Physio- 
Medical  Institute,  1878. 

34.  A.  Carrol  Conley,  Connellsville,  Win- 
chester Medical  College,  1853. 

35.  Wilson  Greene,  New  Geneva,  in  prac- 
tice since  1859. 

36.  John    C.    McClenathan,   Connellsville, 
Jefiferson  Medical  College.  1881. 

37.  George  W.   Nef¥,   Masontown,  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  1870. 

38.  William  J.  Hamilton,  1873. 

39.  Leonard    Richards,    Connellsville,    in 
practice  since  1871. 

40.  Smith    Buttermore,     Connellsville,     in 
practice  since  1869. 

41.  Samuel     W.      Hickman,     Uniontown, 
Cleveland  Homeopathic  College,  1875. 

42.  Cyrus       C.       Reichard,       Brownsville-, 
Northwestern  University  of  Chicago,  1870. 

43.  Isaac  C.  Hazlett,  Belle  Vernon,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1870. 

44.  WiUiam  H.  Hopwood,  Upper  Middle- 
town,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  1877. 


45.  Silas    W.    Newman,    Farmington,    in 
practice  since  1871. 

46.  John   S.  A'an  A'oorhis,   Belle  A'ernon, 
Jeflerson  Aledical  College,  1847. 

47.  Louis    H.    Dravo,    Dawson,    Jefiferson 
Medical  College,  1881. 

48.  Benjamin      Shoemaker,     Brownsville, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1870. 

49.  Oliver  P.  McKay,  Perryopolis,  in  prac- 
tice since  1865. 

50.  John  R.  Nelan,  Bridgeport,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1877. 

51.  Joshua  V.  Porter,  Fayette  City,  Long 
Island  College,  1878. 

52.  James  P.  Sangston,    McClellandtown, 
Charity  Hospital  Medical  College,   1868. 

53.  Isaac  Jackson,   Brownsville,  JefTerson 
Medical  College,  1847. 

54.  John  W.  Gordon,  Fayette  City,  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  1878. 

55.  D.    Rogers    Torrence,     Connellsville, 
Jefferson  Medical  College. 

56.  S.      Clement      Bosley,      Connellsville, 
Hahnemann  Medical  College,  1872. 

57.  Samuel  R.  Ickes,  Connellsville,  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  1875. 

58.  John  M.  Fuller,  Uniontown,  in  practice 
since  1864. 

59.  Robert  J\I.  Plill,  EHiottsville,  in  practice 
since  1870. 

60.  Lewis   R.   Poole,   Alexandria,    Physio- 
Medical  Institute  (Cincinnati),   1877. 

61.  Henry  J.  English,  Connellsville,  Jefifer- 
son Medical  College,  1868. 

62.  J.  C.  Henry,  Dawson,  in  practice  since 
1864. 

63.  John    Boyd,    L^niontown,    in    practice 
since   1851. 

64.  Peter  J.  Stouffer,  Connellsville,  Cincin- 
nati Eclectic  Aledical  College,  1880. 

65.  Wilkins  W.   Osborn,    Upper    Middle- 
town,  in  practice  since  1868. 
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66.  Jacob  J.   Singer,   Connellsville,  Jeffer- 
son jNIedical  College,  1861. 

67.  Upton  L.  Clemmer,  Brownsville,  Re- 
formed Medical  College,  1846. 

68.  James  F.  Holbert,  Fairchance,  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  City,  1878. 

69.  James     B.     Grooms,     Brownsville,     in 
practice  since  1853. 

70.  Henry  Eastman,  Merrittstown,  Jefifer- 
son  Medical  College,  1847. 

71.  William  T.  George,    N.    Union    twp., 
University  of  Wooster,  1881. 

72.  Robert    M.    Walker,     Uniontown,     in 
practice  since  1843. 

1882. 

73.  George  Johnson,  Connellsville,  in  prac- 
tice since  1846. 

74.  Mahlon  Dichl,  Leisenring,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1874. 

75.  Thomas  H.  White,  Connellsville,  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  1870. 

76.  Joshua  D.  Hazlett,  Vanderbilt,  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  1882. 

yy.  Joseph     W.     Gilmore,     Connellsville, 
Physio-Medical  Institute,  1874. 

78.  Clayton  W.  Richards,  Smithfield,  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  1878. 

79.  John  A.  Batton,  Uniontown,  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  1882. 

80.  Christian    L.     Gummert,    Brownsville, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1882. 

81.  Robert  S.  Reagan,  Broad  Ford,  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  1880. 

82.  Wilbert  A.  Todd,  Dawson,  Rush  Medi- 
cal College,  1882. 

83.  Henry  W.  Conrad,  Springfield,  West- 
ern Reserve  Universitv,  1882. 

84.  Sidney  S.  Stahl,  Connellsville,  Physio- 
Medical  Institute,  1881. 

85.  Singleton   Sweitzer,   Markleysburg,   in 
practice  since  1863. 


86.  Frank     John,    Connellsville,    Eclectic 
Medical  Institute,  1882. 

1883. 

87.  John     D.     Jackson,     Connellsville,     in 
practice  since  1870. 

88.  Elmore  F.  White,  Uniontown,  Cleve- 
land Hospital  College,  1883. 

89.  Thomas    N.    Eastman,    Merrittstown, 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  1881. 

90.  William  B.  Fuller,  Uniontown,  in  prac- 
tice since  1871. 

91.  Lindsey  T.  Russel,  East  Liberty,  Phy- 
sio-Medical Institute,  1882. 

92.  Orlando   P.  Dearth,   Brownsville,  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  1882. 

1884. 

93.  Frank  M.  Stone,  Youngstown,  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  1875. 

94.  James  P.  McGill,  Uniontown,  Home- 
opathetic  Hospital  College,  1884. 

95.  Lutellus  Lindley,  Connellsville,  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  1873. 

96.  James  J.   Mullen,   Dunbar,  University 
of  Wooster,  1884. 

97.  Levi  C.  Beal,  Falls  City,  Western  Re- 
serve University,  1884. 


98.  Noah  W.  Patton,  Perryopolis,  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  1884. 

99.  John  Steffins,  Connellsville,  New  York 
Eclectic  Medical  College,  1884. 

100.  Simpson  O.  Bassett,  Dunbar,  Howard 
Medical  College,  1879. 

loi.  Russel  T.  Gribble,  Redstone  twp.. 
University  of  New  York,  1885. 

102.  Benjamin  F.  Mullen,  Fayette  City, 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
1881. 
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103.  John  F.  Taylor,  Brownsville,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  1885. 

104.  William  A.  Shoemaker,  Dawson,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  1885. 

105.  Albion    N.    Marston,    Belle    Vernon, 
Toledo  Medical  College,  1884. 

106.  Alpheus  P.  Stewart,  Point  Marion,  in 
practice  since  1871. 

107.  Martin  E.  Griffith,  Brownsville,  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  1885. 

108.  Marcellus     B.     Shupe,   Connellsville, 
University  of  Mar^-land,  1885. 

109.  Eli  W.  Martin,  Belle  Vernon,  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  1878. 

no.  Alexander  C.  Streator,  Belle  Vernon, 
Adelbert  College,  1882. 

1886. 

111.  Jacob   S.    Hackney,   Uniontown,   Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  1885. 

112.  William  H.   Hill,  Uniontown,   Cleve- 
land Homeopathic  College,   1886. 

113.  George      W.      Bean,      Connellsville, 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  1883. 

114.  Milton  H.  Cloud,  Masontown,  Miami 
^ledical  College,  1886. 

115.  Lowry   N.   Burchinal,   Point   Marion, 
University  of  Maryland,  1886. 

116.  Oliver  P.  Brashear,  Dunbar,  in  prac- 
tice since  1871. 


117.  George  H.  Mathiot,  New  Haven, 
Western  Pennsylvania  ]\Iedical  College, 
1887. 

118.  Robert  M.  Wells,  Coal  Center,  Pa., 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgerv, 
1885. 

119.  William  J.  McDowell,  Connellsville, 
Jefiferson  Medical  College,  1884. 

120.  John  A.  Letherman,  California,  Pa., 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  1874. 


121.  Henry  S.  Chalfant,  Coal  Center,  Pa., 
Western  Reserve  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,   1851. 

122.  George  B.  Frantz,  Coal  Center,  Pa., 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
1886. 

123.  Joseph  M.  Byrne,  Dunbar,  University 
of  New  York,  1875. 

124.  Peter  F.  Smith,  Frost,  University  of 
Michigan,  1887. 

125.  Marcellus  R.  Jamison,  Connellsville, 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
1880. 

126.  Horace  B.  Guiher,  Smithfield,  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  1887. 

127.  David  G.  Brady,  Ohiopyle,  Columbus 
Medical  College,  1882. 


128.  William  R.  Poole,  Ohiopyle,  Cincin- 
nati Physio-Medical  Institute,  1879. 

129.  John  G.  Brown,  Belle  Vernon,  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  1884. 

130.  Alexander  M.  McLain,  Connellsville, 
Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  College, 
1888. 

131.  James  E.  Whitsett,  Perry opolis, 
Western  Reserve  University,  1884. 

132.  Sarah  J.  Rutan,  Belle  Vernon, 
Women's  Medical  College,  1883. 

133.  William  K.  T.  Sahm,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Jefiferson  Medical  College,  1877. 

134.  James  S.  Carson,  Layton,  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  1887. 

135.  John  L.  Milliken,  Greensboro,  Pa., 
Jefferson   :\ledical   College,    1878. 

136.  Acel  A.  Bancroft,  Connellsville, 
Hahnemann  Medical  College,   1869. 

137.  William  C.  Byers,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Jefiferson  Medical   College,   1872. 

138.  John  Reisinger,  Uniontown,  Indiana 
Physio-Medical  Institute,  1886. 
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139.  James  M.  Peebles,  University  of 
Philadelphia,  1876. 

140.  John  C.  Smith,  Dawson,  University 
of  Maryland,  1885. 

141.  William  H.  Hamersly,  Uniontown, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1883. 

1889. 

142.  Louis  J.  C.  Bailey,  W.  Leisenring, 
University  of  Michigan,   1888. 

143.  James  W.  Parshall,  Uniontown,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  1887. 

144.  Robert  G.  Finlay,  McKeesport,  Pa., 
Homeopathic  Hospital  Medical  College, 
1881. 

145.  George  W.  Gallagher,  Dawson,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1889. 

146.  Robert  H.  Blakslee,  Connellsville,  in 
practice  since  1866. 

147.  Chester  S.  Shinier,  Uniontown,  New 
York  Homeopathic  Aledical  College,  1883. 

148.  Jacob  E.  Gaddis,  Uniontown,  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  1888. 

1890. 

149.  Sylvester  Ulrich,  Uniontown,  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College,  1890. 

150.  Orrin  H.  Rosser,  Vanderbilt,  Phila- 
delphia Medico-Chirurgical  College,  1890. 

151.  Charles  E.  Conner,  Dawson,  Philadel- 
phia Medico-Chirurgical  College,  1890. 

152.  John  W.  Eby,  Uniontown,  Pulte 
Medical  College,  1882. 

153.  Edward  B.  Mathiot,  Smithfield,  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  1882. 

154.  Martin  D.  Pfoutz,  New  Haven,  in 
practice  since  1871. 

155.  Thomas  W.  Hopkins,  Broad  Ford,  in 
practice  since  1861. 

156.  Jacob  B.  Shupe,  Connellsville,  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Medical  College,   1890. 


157.  Moritz  Salm,  Nashville,  Medical  Col- 
lege, 1877. 

1891. 

158.  Harry  M.  Taylor,  Uniontown,  Colum- 
bus Medical  College,   1882. 

159.  Charles    C.     Baker,    Normalville,    in 
practice  since  1849. 

160.  Carlton    B.    Stone,   Farmington,    De- 
troit Medical  College,  1873. 

i6r.  Edwin  R.  Pasely,  Dawson,  Philadel- 
phia INIedical  College,  1891. 

162.  Albert       C.       Shupe,       Connellsville, 
Hahnemann  Medical  College,  1891. 

163.  Louis    P.    McCormick,    Connellsville, 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  1891. 

164.  John  B.  Griffith,  Uniontown,  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College,  1891. 

165.  Thomas  H.  Sedgwick,  Belle  Vernon, 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  1877. 

166.  John  F.  Detweiler,  Uniontown,  Rush 
Medical  College,  1891. 

167.  Orrin    W.    Sadler,    Chicago    Medical 
CoUege,  1868. 

1892. 

168.  Frank    W.    Johnson,    Allegheny    co., 
in  practice  since  1866. 

169.  William  W.   Warne,   Dunbar,  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  1889. 

i7o*7ohn    D.    Mullen,    Dunbar,    Western 
Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  1892. 

171.  Jesse  F.  Cogan,  Dawson,  1892. 

172.  Harry     F.     Atkinson,     Connellsville, 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  1892. 

173.  Harry  J.  Bell,  Juniataville,  Philadel- 
phia Medical  College,  1892. 

174.  Charles  Hill,  Somerset,  Pa.,  in  prac- 
tice since  1869. 

175.  Charles      S.      Abbott,      Uniontown, 
Hahnemann  Medical  College,  1892. 
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176.  Ewing  L.  Collier,  Fairchance,  Ken- 
tucky School  of  :\Iedicine,  1892. 

177.  John  F.  Chalfant,  Pennsville,  Western 
Reserve  University,  1893. 

178.  Jacob  Hart,  in  practice  since  1868. 

179.  Arminius  H.  Evans,  Connellsville, 
Philadelphia  Medico-Chirurg-ical  College, 
1892. 

180.  Andrew  Hunter,  Dawson,  Philadel- 
phia Medico-Chirurgical  College,  1891. 

181.  Norman  B.  Lowman,  Belle  Vernon, 
Western  Pennsylvania  ^Medical  College, 
1892. 

182.  Robert  B.  Parshall,  ^^IcClellandstown, 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  1892. 

1893. 

183.  Charles  C.  Whitsett,  Perryopolis, 
Ohio  ^ledical  College,  1S82. 

184.  ^larcellus  B.  Shupe,  Connellsville, 
University  of  Maryland,  1885. 

185.  John  E.  Monroe,  Farmington, 
Homeopathic  Hospital  ^ledical  College, 
1893. 

186.  Charles  H.  LaClair,  Uniontown, 
Western  Pennsylvania  ^ledical  College, 
1893. 

187.  Henry  O.  Sampsell,  Uniontown,  in 
practice  since  1869. 

188.  Charles  H.  Smith,  Dunbar,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1893. 

189.  John  E.  Waaser,  Uniontown,  Hahne- 
mann [Medical  College,  1893. 

190.  William  H.  Lewis,  Belle  \'ernon, 
Jefferson. 

191.  CoUey  ]\Iiller,  Brownsville,  Western 
Pennsylvania  ^Medical  College,  1892. 

192.  Xo   record. 

193.  James  D.  Cox,  ]Markleysburg,  Balti- 
more College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
1893. 

194.  J.      Fred.      Shoemaker,      A^anderbilt, 


Philadelphia      ]\Iedico-Chirurgical       College 
1893. 

195.  William  O.  Smith,  Uniontown,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1878. 

196.  E.  Spencer  B.  Owen,  Point  ]Marion, 
Starling  Medical  College,   1884. 

1894. 

197.  William  Denney,  Washington,  Pa., 
Miami  Medical  College,  1879. 

198.  Henry  Eastman,  Jr.,  Merritstown, 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  1892. 

199.  James  D.  McClure,  Smithfield,  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  1892. 

200.  Earl  Leroy  INIcDaniel,  Dunbar,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1894. 

201.  Katherine  Wakefield,  Connellsville, 
Women's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
1894. 

202.  \'irginia  Buttermore,  Connellsville, 
Women's  ^ledical  College,  of  Pennsylvania, 
1894. 

203.  Gregg  A.  Dillinger,  Perryopolis,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1894. 

1895. 

204.  Willis  X.  Smith,  Jumonville,  Western 
Pennsylvania  ^ledical  College,  1892. 

205.  Benjamin  H.  Bainbridge,  Jr.,  Union- 
town,  Hahnemann  ^ledical  College,  1895. 

206.  James  L.  Cochran,  Star  Junction, 
Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  College, 
1895. 

207.  Louis  T.  Hess,  ]\lerrittstown,  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  1895. 

208.  Hugh  J.  Coll,  Connellsville,  Li'niver- 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  1895. 

1896. 

209.  John  F.  Fox,  Connellsville,  Eclectic 
Aledical  Institute,  1891. 


Jl.    ^^^iyV7o/^^^-^,  ^,  ^, 
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210.  John  W.  Giffen,  Juniataville,  Jeffer- 
son Medical   College,   1896. 

211.  Henry  L.  Kiehl,  Fayette  City,  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  1896. 

211.  John  D.  Carr,  Uniontown,  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  1896. 

212.  Samuel  H.  Decker,  Broad  Ford, 
Michigan  ]\Iedical  Association,  1880. 

1897. 

213.  John  A.  Henry,  Wickhaven,  Keokuck 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1877. 

214.  J.  French  Kerr,  Connellsville,  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  1897. 

215.  Joseph  C.  Irwin,  Connellsville,  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  1886. 

216.  Joseph  H.  McKee,  Flatwoods,  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  1891. 

217.  Brown  Colley,  Perryopolis,  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  1897. 

218.  Edward  H.  Wiggins,  Fayette  Springs, 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  1897. 

219.  Lee  R.  Herrington,  Broad  Ford, 
^^'estern  Pennsylvania  ^Medical  College,  1897. 

220.  Milton  A.  Noon,  Everson,  Baltimore, 
1897. 

1898. 

221.  Louis  F.  Arensberg,  Luzerne  town- 
ship, University  of  Michigan,   1867. 

222.  William  J.  Bailey,  Point  Marion, 
Philadelphia  Medico-Chirurgical  College, 
1895. 

223.  John  C.  Laidley,  ]\Iasontown,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  1895. 

224.  Robert  S.  McKee,  New  Haven,  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  1896. 

225.  Uriah  H.  McMullen,  Merrittstown, 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  1898. 

226.  Frank  H.  Taylor,  Uniontown,  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  1897. 

227.  Alfred  C.  Smith,  Brownsville,  Starling 
Medical  College,  1898. 


1899- 

228.  Edward  P.  Clark,  Connellsville, 
Hahnemann  Medical  College,  1897. 

229.  J.  Lindsey  Trader,  Connellsville,  Jef- 
ferson [Medical  College,  1871. 

230.  James  T.  Whitson,  Uniontown,  West- 
ern University  of  Ohio,   1885. 

231.  George  A.  Noon,  Farmington, 
Georgia  Medical   College,   1890. 

232.  Lewis  N.  Reichard,  Brownsville,  Bal- 
timore, 1899. 

233.  David  H.  Sangston,  McClellandtown, 
Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,   1897. 

234.  Edwin  D.  Jackson,  Fayette  City, 
Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  College, 
1899. 

235.  Samuel  G.  McCune,  Normalville, 
Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  College, 
1899. 

236.  John  F.  Kerr,  Connellsville,  Western 
Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  1899. 

1900. 

237.  -D.  Elmer  Wiles,  Connellsville,  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  1899. 

238.  Wilbur  M.  Lilley,  Brownsville,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1899. 

MEDICAL    HISTORY. 

The  medical  history  of  the  county  was 
treated  in  an  address  by  Dr.  Smith  Fuller, 
at  the  county  centennial  in  1883,  but  the  ad- 
dress was  never  published,  and  a  most  valu- 
able chapter  of  county  history  has  been  lost. 

Dr.  Hugh  Campbell's  address  at  the  or- 
ganization of  the  county  medical  society  in 
1844  was  not  of  a  historical  but  of  a  scientific 
and  professional  character,  and  was  abreast 
of  the  advanced  medical  thought  of  his  day, 
an  able,  scholarly  and  practical  effort. 
Speaking  of  the  physician's  position  he  said : 
"Every  physician  ought  to  be  the  model  of 
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a  perfect  gentleman :  he  should  be  well 
versed  in  all  the  courtesies  and  proprieties  of 
good  society.  It  is  a  highly  honorable  pro- 
fession, placing  man  m  a  position  very  near 
his  Creator.  The  one  bestows  and  it  is  the 
province  of  the  other  to  preserve  life ;  and 
no  man  should  enter  the  profession  without 
a  deep  conviction  of  its  responsibilities,  and 
a  full  determination  to  devote  his  whole 
energies  to  qualify  himself  for  the  successful 
discharge  of  its  various  duties." 

CONNELLSVILLE    COTTAGE    STATE    HOSPITAL. 

This  hospital  is  built  upon  a  plot  of  two 
acres  donated  by  Col.  J.  M.  Reed,  and  its 
district  is  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Fayette,  Somerset  and  parts  of  Allegheny 
and  Westmoreland.  The  buildings  were 
erected  in  1896.  The  first  patient  was  ad- 
mitted Jan.  30,  1 89 1,  and  the  number  of 
patients  treated  for  the  year  ending  1898  were 
395.  The  superintendent  is  Miss  E.  V. 
Frost ;  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  J.  M.  Reid ;  and  the  secre- 
tary, Dr.  T.  H.  White.  The  capacity  of  the 
hospital  is  thirty-eight  beds,  requiring  ten 
attendants,  and  the  surgical  staff  is  composed 
of  eight  members  wdiose  services  are  gra- 
tuitous. The  State  appropriation  for  1899 
and  1900  for  maintenance  was  $7,500.  The 
value  of  the  real  estate  and  personal  property 
is  $37,500. 

FAYETTE    COUNTY    MEDICAL    SOCIETY. 

From  Dr.  J.  B.  Ewing's  able  article  "A 
Century  of  ^.ledicine"  prepared  for  the 
Uniontown  centennial  in  1896,  we  extract  the 
following  account  of  the  above  mentioned  so- 
ciety : 

"Jwne  25.  1844..  in  the  townhall  at  Union- 
town,  was  first  organized  'The  Fayette  Coun- 


ty ]\Iedical  Society.'  The  objects  of  the  socie- 
ty as  stated  in  the  preamble  were  to  promote 
the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  profession,  to 
enhance  the  usefulness  and  dignity  of  its 
members,  for  the  mutual  diffusion  of  medical 
science ;  the  mitigation  of  human  misery  by 
observing  the  influence  of  different  seasons 
and  localities  on  the  human  body ;  to  ascer- 
tain and  record  the  mutations  which  are  pro- 
duced in  diseases  by  the  arts,  agriculture, 
population  and  customs,  by  averting  or  as- 
suaging their  calamities ;  enlarging  the 
avenues  of  science ;  disseminating  the  dis- 
coveries and  scientific  contributions  of  for- 
eign climes,  and  cultivating  courtesy  and 
order  and  uniformity  in  the  practice  of 
physics.'  Of  this  society  Dr.  Hugh  Camp- 
bell was  the  first  president ;  Dr.  Smith  Fuller, 
treasurer;  Dr.  A.  H.  Campbell  and  Dr.  H.  F. 
Roberts  corresponding  and  recording  secre- 
taries. At  this  meeting  Dr.  Hugh  Campbell 
delivered  an  address  which  was  published  by 
order  of  the  society  in  pamphlet  form,  This 
organization,  begun  with  much  promise  for 
future  usefulness,  with  twenty-one  physicians 
in  attendance,  held  but  two  subsequent  meet- 
ings, one  August  25,  1844,  the  other  and  final 
one  December  19,  1844,  with  seven  members 
present.  This  society  was  revived  and  re- 
organized, after  an  interval  of  25  years,  in 
Brownsville  on  May  18,  1869.  The  physi- 
cians of  Uniontown  present  and  assisting  in 
its  reorganization  were  Drs.  W.  H.  Sturgeon 
and  J.  B.  Ewing.  Dr.  Sturgeon  was  made 
treasurer  and  Dr.  Ewing  secretary,  with  Dr. 
W.  S.  Duncan,  of  Brownsville,  president. 
This  society  has  continued  in  existence  to  the 
present  time,  and  has  certainly  been  a  source 
of  much  profit  to  the  physicians  of  Fayette 
countv  and  Uniontown." 
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DENTISTRY. 

Quite  a  number  of  skillful  dentists  have 
practiced  in  Fayette  county  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  dentists  were  at  Uniontown 
and  other  points  as  early  as  1850. 

Since  1898  the  following  dentists  have  re- 
gistered : 

1898.  James  W.  Allen  and  Miles  W.  John- 
son, of  Uniontown. 

1899.  Charles  D.  Peterson  of  Connells- 
ville,  and  Walter  K.  Ashton  of  Fairchance. 

1900.  Carrol  S.  Horner  of  Connellsville. 
They  are  all  graduates  of  the  Philadelphia 

dental  colleges,  except  Horner,  who  came 
from  the  dental  department  of  the  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  James  B.  Ewing  in  conclusion  of  his 
article  on  "A  Century  of  ^ledicine"  said : 

"In  a  general  way  the  history  of  the  ad- 
vancement in  medicine  and  surgery,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
practicing  them,  in  the  United  States,  even  of 
the  whole  world,  is  virtually  the  history  of 
that  advancement  in  Uniontown.  For,  by 
reason  of  many  text  books,  voluminous  medi- 
cal literature,  medical  societies,  county,  state, 
national,  international  and  world's  congresses 
of  medical  men,  every  new  discovery,  any- 
thing and  everything  that  was  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  profession,  or  the  good  of 
the  patient  was  known  and  adopted  in  Union- 
town  very  soon  after  its  promulgation  in  Ber- 
lin, or  Vienna,  London,  New  York,  or  Phila- 
delphia. The  advancements  during  the  first 
half  of  the  century  have  been  gradual  and 
sometimes  slow,  but  a  constant  going  for- 
ward, during  the  past  fifty  years  so  rapidly 
as  to  be  phenomenal.  Medical  education, 
which  one  hundred  years  and  less  ago,  was 
acquired  by  a  short  term  of  reading  and  ob- 
servation in  some  older  physician's  office,  is 
now  had  by  years  of  classical  and  scientific 


study,  followed  by  a  four  years'  course  in  a 
medical  college,  then  an  examination  bv  a 
board  of  examiners  appointed  by  the  State. 
As  aids  to  the  practice  we  have  anesthetics, 
relieving  all  pain  and  consciousness  during 
the  severest  surgical  operations,  only  in  use 
since  1836.  Antiseptics,  of  much  later  date, 
enable  the  surgeon  to  do  operations  success- 
fully within  the  cavities  of  the  body  that  half 
a  century  ago  would  not  have  been  thought 
of.  Then  the  Serum  Therapy,  including  the 
various  anti-toxines  for  rabies  (or  mad-dog 
bite),  for  diphtheria,  for  erysipelas,  for  small- 
pox, for  consumption  and  cancer.  What 
shall  we  say  of  Roentgen's  discoveries,  the 
X  rays,  Crooke's  tubes,  etc.?  These  dis- 
coveries are  in  their  infancy,  in  fact  experi- 
mental. Yet  the  possibilities  opened  up  will 
be  so  extensive  that  we  cannot  now  foresee 
their  great  results.  I  predict,  and  this  is  the 
only  prophecy  I  shall  make  regarding  the 
future  of  medicine,  that  in  the  next  few  years 
a  medical  man  of  Uniontown  will  be  able  to 
look  through  and  through  any  human  body, 
discover  any  irregularity  or  abnormality, 
and,  with  the  other  discoveries  in  Therapeu- 
tics and  surgical  appliances  brought  into  use, 
will  be  able  to  right  it  so  far  as  human  power 
can  right  a  physical  wrong.  Then  in  those 
halcyon  days — and  they  are  coming — we 
shall  die  only  because  'all  men  are  mortal.'  " 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  PRESS   OF   FAYETTE   COUNTY. 

The  invention  of  printing  dates  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Faust, 
Schoefer,  Gutenberg,  Roster,  were  all  con- 
cerned in  its  development,  and  Holland  and 
Germany  contend  to  this  day  for  the  priority 
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in  the  bringing  to  light  the  mighty  agency 
which  has  transformed  the  character  of  our 
modern  civihzation.  The  art  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Caxton  about  1476,  he  hav- 
ing acquired  it  in  the  Netherlands,  and  his 
press  was  set  up  in  the  scriptorium  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  It  crossed  the  Atlantic  with 
the  New  England  Puritans,  and  the  first  book 
printed  in  America  was  the  Bay  Psalm  Book, 
1640.  The  struggle  for  the  liberty  of 
the  press  was  a  protracted  and  far-reach- 
ing one  to  whose  discussion  a  volume 
might  easily  be  devoted.  The  Areopagitica 
of  John  jMilton  is  one  of  the  noble  literary 
monuments  that  mark  the  history  of  this 
memorable  controversy  reaching  through  a 
period  of  centuries,  and  finally  attaining  an 
honorable  and  pacific  settlement  by  a  purely 
negative  policy,  the  failure  to  renew  the  Li- 
censing Act  several  years  after  the  constitu- 
tional revolution  of  1688  which  determined 
for  all  time  the  line  of  political  development 
in  England  and  in  America.  The  freedom 
of  the  press  was  thus  achieved  by  mere  nega- 
tion, by  simple  failure  to  renew,  after  ages 
of  acrimony,  logomachy  and  strife.  It  is  by 
these  peaceful  and  simple  agencies  exercised 
and  applied  with  discretion,  that  most  bene- 
ficent results  in  the  advancement  of  national 
and  enlightened  progress  are  sometimes 
wrought  out.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is, 
however,  far  from  an  accomplished  fact  in 
some  of  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world : 
the  new  German  empire  affords  a  melan- 
choly and  conspicuous  example  to  illustrate 
this  truth. 

The  "Oxford  Gazette,"  1665,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  attempt  in  the  direction  of  the 
modern  newspaper  in  England.  The  "Boston 
Newsletter,"  1704,  marks  the  dawn  of  the 
newspaper  press  in  the  American  colonies.  I 
It     is     said     that     at     the     time     of     the 


beginning  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
there  were  four  thousand  (4,000)  readers  of 
newspapers  in  the  entire  country.  We  re- 
serve to  a  later  stage  of  our  narrative  our 
comments  upon  the  influence  of  the  press  as 
a  potent  and  invincible  agent  for  the  pro- 
motion of  justice,  the  revelation  of  truth,  and 
the  punishment  of  wrong.  Our  immediate 
interest  is  with  the  history  and  influence  of 
the  press  as  it  has  been  exhibited  in  Fayette 
county. 

The  printing  press — the  light  and  life  of 
modern  civilization — made  its  appearance  in 
Fayette  county  in  the  expiring  decades  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  had  no  contemporary 
in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania ;  only  antedat- 
ing it  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  and 
in  the  great  Mississippi  valley  was  the  Pitts- 
burg "Gazette,"  whose  initial  number  appear- 
ed July  26,  1786.  There  was  nothing  un- 
usual or  phenomenal  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  the  first  paper  of  the  county 
— The  "Fayette  Gazette  and  Union  Adver- 
tizer"- — at  Uniontown,  on  December  5,  1797, 
and  there  has  been  nothing  unusual  or  phe- 
nomenal in  relation  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Fayette  county  press  since, 
yet  it  has  always  ranked  with  the  press  of 
any  other  county  of  the  State  excepting  those 
which  contain  cities  of  over  100,000  popula- 
tion. 

The  three  great  newspaper  centers  of 
Fayette  county  are  Uniontown,  Brownsville 
and  Connellsville  dating  back  respectively  to 
1797,  1809  and  1815.  As  later  journalistic 
fields  of  possible  development  are  Belle  Ver- 
non (1874),  and  Fayette  City  (1900),  on  the 
lower  Monongahela  river,  and  Normalville 
(1880)  in  the  Indian  Creek  valley. 

The  press  of  the  county  has  been  chiefly 
political  in  character,  and  for  three  quarters 
of  a  centurv  it  contained  but  few  home  ad- 
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vertisements  and  but  little  local  news.  Of 
the  early  papers  the  "Gazette"  and  "Tele- 
graph" supported  Federalism,  while  the 
"Genius"  advocated  Anti-Federalism  or 
Democracy,  except  in  1818  when  one  of  its 
editors,  Bouvier,  used  one  side  of  the  paper 
to  express  his  Federalistic  views,  and  the 
other  editor,  Austin,  devoted  the  other  side 
to  proclaim  his  Democratic  opinions.  When 
the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  were  con- 
testants for  political  power,  the  "Genius," 
"Shield"  and  "Sentinel,"  of  Uniontown,  and 
the  Brownsville  "Times"  aided  in  keeping 
the  county  Democratic  in  the  presidential 
elections  from  1832  to  1852,  while  the  "Whig" 
and  "Democrat"  of  Uniontown,  and  the 
"Press"  of  Brownsville  championed  the 
Whig  cause.  About  1852  the  "Democrat," 
then  "American  Standard"  and  the  "Citizen" 
of  Uniontown  became  active  in  the  cause  of 
the  Know  Nothing  party,  and  when  the  Re- 
publican party  was  organized,  the  "Stand- 
ard" under  Miller  and  Beazell,  and  the 
Brownsville  "Clipper"  edited  T^y  Hurd  gave 
untiring  support  to  its  leaders  and  the  meas- 
ures which  first  carried  the  county  presi- 
dentially  in  i860,  while  the  "Genius"  con- 
ducted by  Searight,  Boyle  and  others  was 
the  only  Democratic  paper  of  the  county 
from  1850  to  1870.  It  helped  to  win  the 
county  back  to  Democratic  moorings  in 
1864.  For  nearly  twenty  years  the  "Stand- 
ard," "Clipper"  and  "Genius"  were  the  only 
political  papers,  and  between  i860  and  1870 
constituted  the  entire  press  of  the  county. 
Between  1870  and  1880  the  "Monitor"  under 
Stentz,  the  "Democrat"  under  Conner  and 
Beatty,  the  "Courier"  under  Snyder,  and  the 
"News"  under  John  D.  Carr,  were  establish- 
ed as  Democratic  journals.  The  Democratic 
press  aided  in  holding  the  county  presidential- 
ly  to  its   party  from   1864  to    1888  with   an 


average  majority  of  900,  except  in  1872,  when 
hundreds  of  Democrats  refused  to  go  to  the 
polls  on  account  of  Greeley  being  endorsed 
by  their  party.  In  the  meantime  the  "Stand- 
ard" under  Jacob  B.  Miller  had  taken  up  the 
Greenback  cause,  and  in  1878  the  "Republi- 
can" was  founded  with  John  S.  Ritenour 
as  editor  to  represent  the  Republican  party 
at  the  county  seat.  A  year  later  the  "Stand- 
ard" having  returned  to  Republican  princi- 
ples was  merged  with  the  "Republican"  as 
the  "Republican  Standard,"  and  O.  J.  Sturgis 
succeeded  Ritenour  as  editor.  In  1893  the 
"Standard"  absorbed  the  "News"  which  had 
passed  into  Republican  hands  previously, 
and  under  the  name  of  "News  Standard"  with 
Sturgis  for  managing  editor  became  an  active 
organ,  in  the  county  and  congressional  dis- 
trict, of  the  Republican  party  which  has  held 
the  county  presidentially  with  an  average  ma- 
jority of  one  thousand  from  1888  to  the  pres- 
ent time  except  in  1892,  when  the  Democrats 
carried  it  by  six  hundred  majority.  While 
the  older  parties  possess  influential  county 
papers,  the  later  political  organizations  have 
always  had  journals.  The  Greenback  party 
was  represented  by  the  "American  Standard" 
for  a  short  time,  and  in  1877  Drs.  Clemmer 
and  Truxall  started  the  "Greenback  Banner" 
at  Brownsville,  which  went -down  the  same 
year  and  was  succeeded  by  the  "Labor  Ad- 
vocate," which  existed  during  1880.  The 
Prohibitionists  established  the  "People's 
Tribune"  at  Uniontown  in  1893,  and  it  has 
been  their  county  organ  ever  since. 

The  religious  press  of  the  county  has  been 
represented  by  the  "Cumberland  Presby- 
terian," and  the  "Baptist  Journal"  published 
respectively,  at  Uniontown,  in  1847  and 
1856-7;  and  the  "Baptist  Messenger"  at 
Connellsville,  published  and  edited  from 
1879  to  about  1882  by  Rev.  R.  C.  Morgan. 
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One  of  the  early  papers  of  the  county  was 
pubHshed  at  Perryopolis  about  1815  by  Wil- 
liam Campbell,  a  brother  of  Dr.  Hugh  Camp- 
bell, and  who  had  been  editor  of  the  Fayette 
and  Greene  "Spectator"  for  one  year.  The 
paper,  whose  name  has  been  lost,  was  soon 
discontinued  and  Mr.  Campbell  removed  to 
Lisbon,  Ohio,  where  he  published  a  paper 
for  several  years. 

The  early  papers  were  printed  on  crude 
hand  presses,  but  in  1831  Alonzo  L.  Littell  in- 
troduced a  first  class  hand  press,  in  the  office 
of  the  "Genius"  of  Liberty  where  afterwards 
it  is  said  a  steam  engine  was  hrst  used  in  the 
countv  as  a  motive  power  for  press  and  job 
work.  Steam  motive  power  was  afterward 
supplanted  in  some  of  the  offices  by  water 
motors,  and  later  by  gas  engines.  The 
hand  presses  were  succeeded  in  turn  by 
Campbell  and  Hoe  presses  costing  as  high 
as  four  thousand  dollars,  and  in  the  last  year, 
(1899),  the  "News  Standard"  has  introduced 
a  seventy-five  hundred  dollar  Duplex  perfect- 
ing press  of  over  eleven  tons  weight  with  a 
capacity  of  six  thousand,  four,  six  or  eight 
page  papers  per  hour.  This  press  prints  both 
sides  of  a  paper  at  the  same  time,  cuts, 
pastes  and  folds  it  ready  for  delivery. 

Three  great  and  distinct  steps  in  Fayette 
county  journalism  have  been  taken  in  the  last 
twelve  years:  ist.  the  establishment  of  the 
permanent  daily  paper ;  2d.  the  reduction 
some  time  later  of  the  weekly  paper  to  $1.00 
per  year,  and  3d.  the  introduction  in  1899- 
1900  of  the  modern  self-feeding  perfecting 
press,  and  other  modern  newspaper  machin- 
ery including  type-setting  machines.  Prior 
to  this  between  1870  and  1883,  two  steps  of 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  journalism 
of  the  county,  the  introduction  in  1870  by 
A.  ]\L  Gibson,  of  the  "Genius  of  Liberty"  of  a 
thorough  system  of  gathering  local  news  and 


printing  it  under  the  heading  of  township  or 
borough  where  it  occurred ;  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  short  pertinent  and  practical  editorials 
for  the  long  and  wearisome  effusions  so  com- 
mon prior  to  1876.  An  experimental  step  is 
now  being  taken  by  the  "Genius"  in  introduc- 
ing a  seventeen  hundred  dollar  simplex  one- 
man  type-setter — a  combination  of  the  best 
ideas  of  all  type-setting  machinery.  This 
machine  distributes  type  also,  and  can  do  the 
work  of  from  four  to  five  men,  one  man  with 
it  setting  as  high  as  ten  galleys  a  day. 

UNIONTOWN   NEWSPAPERS. 

The  newspapers  of  Uniontown  have  been 
as  follows :  "Fayette  Gazette  and  Union  Ad- 
vertiser," 1797-1805;  "Genius  of  Liberty," 
1805-1900;  Fayette  and  Greene  "Specula- 
tor,' 181 1  ;  "Western  Register,"  1816;  Penn- 
sylvania Democrat,"  1827-54;  "The  Ameri- 
can Banner,"  1832;  "Democratic  Shield," 
1834-37;  "Harrisonian  Conservative,"  1840; 
"Cumberland  Presbyterian,"  1847;  "Fayette 
Whig,"  1849 ''  "Democratic  Sentinel,"  1850-55  ; 
"American  Standard,"  1854-79;  "American 
Citizen,"  1855;  "Our  Paper,"  1872;  "Union- 
town  Enterprise,"  1876,  "Temperance  Radi- 
cal," 1878;  "Uniontown  Democrat,"  1878- 
99;  "Fayette  County  Republican,"  1878-79; 
"Republican  Standard,"  1879-93  =  "The  Na- 
tional," 1879;  "The  Amateur,"  1879;  "West- 
ern Pennsylvanian,"  1884-85 ;  "Uniontown 
News,"  1885-93 ;  "News  Standard,"  1893- 
1900;  and  "Peoples  Tribune,"   1893-1900. 

The  "Genius  of  Liberty"  is  the  oldest  paper 
in  the  county  and  the  following  is  its  list  of 
editors  and  proprietors : 

1805-1809,  Allen  and  Springer;  1810-1818, 
Jesse  Beeson;  1819-1821,  John  Bouvier  and 
John  M.  Austin;  1822-1824.  Thomas  Patton ; 
1825,  Jackman  and  Brown;  1826-1828, 
Thomas  Patton;    1829-1830,  W.  H.  Whitton 
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and  Wm.  Redick ;  1831-1837,  Alonzo  L. 
Littell;  1838,  Alonzo  L.  Littell  and  J.  A. 
Morris;  1839,  Alonzo  L.  Littell;  1840-1847, 
John  Irons;  1848,  John  W.  Shugart ;  1849, 
John  Irons;  1850,  John  Irons  and  John  W. 
Skiles ;  1851,  Armstrong,  Hadden  and  T.  B. 
Searight ;  1852,  Thos.  B.  Searight  and  G.  W. 
K.  }iIinor;  1853-1854,  George  W.  K.  Minor; 
1855,  John  Bierer;  1856-1859,  T.  B.  Searight 
and  Chas.  E.  Boyle;  i860,  Charles  E.  Boyle; 
1861-1866,  Edward  G.  Roddy;  1867,  Jas.  F. 
Campbell  and  Fred.  S.  Rock;  1868-1870, 
Albert  M.  Gibson;  1871-1874,  George  W. 
Litman  and  William  A.  McDowell ;  1875- 
1881,  George  W.  Litman,  William  A.  Mc- 
Dowell and  Albert  Alarshall ;  1882,  Frank 
M.  Higgins  and  A.  Marshall;  1883-1884, 
William  H.  Cooke,  A.  H.  Wycofif  and  Albert 
Marshall;  1885-1889,  WilHam  H.  Cooke, 
Thomas  Hazen  and  Albert  ^Marshall ;  1889- 
1896,  William  H.  Cooke,  A.  Marshall  and 
Thomas  S.  Gorley;  1896,  F.  P.  Cotton,  A. 
Marshall  and  T.  Robb  Deyarmon.  On 
March  i,  1900,  the  plant  was  bought  by  the 
Fayette  Publishing  Company  which  has  a 
capitalized  stock  of  $20,000.  The  weekly  was 
changed  to  a  folio  and  on  May  14th  an  even- 
ing daily  was  started.  A  two  revolution 
cylinder  (Cottrell)  press,  capacity  fifteen  hun- 
dred per  hour ;  a  Brown  folder,  capacity 
twenty-five  hundred  per  hour ;  a  Piere  Cronch 
gas  engine,  a  type-setter  and  a  dress  of  new 
type  was  put  in  the  plant  to  make  it  a 
modern  up-to-date  establishment.  John  S. 
Ritenour,  president  and  managing  editor  was 
former  editor  of  the  Fayette  county  "Re- 
pubHcan,"  and  managing  editor  sucessively 
of  the  Pittsburg  "Press,"  "Post"  and 
"News,"  and  the  Philadelphia  "Bulletin."  A. 
Marshall  who  is  general  superintendent,  has 
been  connected  as  foreman  and  editor  with 
the  paper  for  over  twenty-five  years,  and  is 


one  of  the  best  first-class,  practical  printers 
in  the  State.  The  company  employs  a  force 
of  twelve  people,  on  the  daily  and  weekly. 

The  "News  Standard"  was  founded  as  the 
"Pennsylvania  Democrat"  in  1827,  and  its 
editors  and  proprietors  since  then  have  been 
as  follows:  1827,  Jacob  Beeson  Miller;  1830, 
J.  B.  Miller  and  J.  F.  Beazell ;  1834,  Samuel 
and  William  McDonald;  1838,  Samuel  Mc- 
Donald;   1844,  Thomas  Foster;    1846,  John 

F.  Beazell;  1866,  James  G.  Johnston  and  A. 
W.  Boyd;  1867,  James  G.  Johnston  and  J. 
B.  Miller;  1868,  J.  B.  and  WilHam  H.  Miller; 
1879,  William  H.  Miller,  W.  J.  Rush  and 
John  S.  Ritenour;    1880,  Rush,  Ritenour  and 

G.  C.  McKnight;  1881,  O.  J.  Sturgis  and  J. 
K.  Ewing,  Jr.;  1891,  J.  K.  Ewing,  Jr.;  1893, 
O.  J.  Sturgis.  The  News  Standard  Pub- 
lishing Company  then  purchased  the  plant, 
and  Mr.  Sturgis  has  since  continued  as  man- 
aging editor,  and  T.  S.  Gorley  as  business 
manager.  On  December  17,  1888,  the  pres- 
ent daily  edition  was  started.  The  office 
force  numbers  sixteen,  of  whom  Walter  F. 
Miller  is  foreman,  and  W.  T.  Kennedy,  a 
veteran  soldier  and  retired  teacher,  general 
circulation  agent.  The  home  of  the  "News 
Standard"  is  in  an  office  specially  built  and 
equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  up-to-date 
paper.  The  "News  Standard's"  duplex  per- 
fecting press,  previously  described,  is  one  of 
the  finest  presses  in  the  State.  The  paper 
claims  in  Fayette  county  the  establishing  of 
the  permanent  successful  daily,  witli  an  or- 
ganized news  service  ;  changing  the  weekly 
to  a  convenient  form  and  reducing  it  to  one 
dollar  per  year;  introducing  the  modern 
self-feeding  perfecting  press,  which  prints, 
cuts,  pastes,  folds  and  counts  6,000  papers  an 
hour ;  and  erecting  a  modern  up-to-date 
newspaper  ofifice.  The  growth  of  the  paper 
has  been  as  follows :    "Pennsvlvania  Demo- 
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crat,"  1827;  "American  Standard,"  1854; 
"Republican  Standard,"  1879,  and  "News 
Standard,"  1893-1900. 

Tlie  "Peoples  Tribune"  was  started  in 
June,  1893,  as  the  organ  of  the  Prohibition 
party  in  Fayette  county,  and  is  now  the  only 
Prohibition  paper  in  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania. George  Merkley,  a  scholar  and  poet, 
was  the  first  editor,  succeeded  in  1895  by  J. 
Y.  E.  Ellis,  and  he,  in  1896,  by  D.  Mitchell, 
who  remained  until  1898,  when  Mr.  EUis  re- 
turned as  editor  and  publisher,  except  a 
short  time  when  C.  D.  Conner  was  in  tem- 
porary charge.  The  paper  was  changed  in 
1898  from  a  nine-column  folio  to  a  seven- 
column  quarto,  and  is  published  at  38  Mor- 
gantown  street  by  the  Tribune  Publishing 
Company.  The  press  and  machinery  is  run 
by  a  gas  engine. 

The  Uniontown  "News"  was  started  in 
1885  by  Charles  D.  Conner,  who  sold  it  in 
1887  to  John  D.  Carr,  who  disposed  of  it 
in  1889  to  W.  L.  Robinson,  A.  M.  Clay- 
baugh  and  J.  M.  Reid,  from  whom  it  went  in 
1893  into  the  hands  of  the  News  Publishing 
Company,  and  the  same  year  was  consolidat- 
ed with  the  "Repubhcan  Standard." 

The  "Democrat,"  Uniontown,  was  founded 
in  August,  1878,  by  Joseph  Beatty  and 
Charles  D.  Conner,  the  latter  succeeded  by 
James  Beatty  as  publisher.  Next,  Joseph 
and  James  W.  Beatty  succeeded  to  the  man- 
agement, and  in  1891  James  W.  Beatty  and 
Hon.  T.  B.  Schnatterly  became  proprietors, 
but  Schnatterly  was  succeeded  in  1893  by 
James  W.  Beatty,  and  he,  in  turn,  by  Charles 
D.  Conner,  who  continued  the  paper  until 
1900. 

The  newspapers  of  Connellsville  have  been 
as  follows:  Connellsville  "Herald,"  181 5; 
Connellsville  "Enterprise,"  1855-1859;  Fay- 
ette "Patriot,"  1859;    Fayette  "Monitor  and 


Youghioghenian,"  1870-1897;  the  "Baptist 
Messenger,"  1879;  the  Connellsville  "Trib- 
une," 1874-1879;  the  "Courier,"  1879-1900; 
the  Connellsville  "News,"  1898-1900;  the 
"Fayette  County  Republican,"  1899-1900. 
The  "Slavak"  (Concord)  was  a  Slav  paper 
and  was  published  by  F.  A.  Kail  &  Co.,  from 
1893  to  1896,  and  the  firm  also  published  a 
magazine  for  some  time,  called  the  Sloveska 
Svornost. 

The  "Courier"  was  founded  July  17,  1879, 
as  the  "Keystone  Courier,"  but  the  word 
"Keystone"  was  soon  dropped.  The  paper 
was  twice  enlarged  and  is  now  a  ten-page 
seven-column  quarto.  The  mechanical  de- 
partment is  well  equipped  and  the  large  job 
office  is  in  charge  of  J.  H.  S.  Stimmel,  an 
experienced  Pittsburg  job  printer.  The  local 
and  industrial  editor  is  J.  A.  Coll,  a  rising 
poet  and  literary  writer.  The  exchange  and 
advertising  editor  is  H.  U.  Tibbens,  a  care- 
fully trained  expert.  Henry  P.  Snyder,  the 
editor  and  publisher,  was  a  law  student  in 
1878  and  attempting  to  edit  the  paper  in  odd 
moments  says  he  found  out  that  he  had  to 
drop  law  to  learn  the  editorial  profession. 
This  he  now  thoroughly  understands. 
Though  a  local  weekly  paper,  the  "Courier" 
has  long  been  recognized  as  the  highest  and 
best  authority  concerning  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  coke  industry  of  the  Connellsville 
region.  Its  statistics  of  production  and  out- 
put are  on  file  in  the  offices  of  both  producers 
and  consumers.  The  "Courier"  has  ever 
stood  for  the  moral  and  material  advance- 
ment of  Connellsville. 

The  Connellsville  "News"  was  established 
March  10,  1898,  by  the  News  Publishing 
Company.  It  is  an  eight-page,  seven-column 
folio,  edited  by  Raymond  S.  Coll,  who  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Pittsburg 
"Press."     The  business     manager,    AY.     D. 
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McGinnis,  is  a  native  of  Lower  Tyrone,  and 
a  former  graded  school  principal.  The 
"Daily  News''  was  founded  May  ii,  1898, 
and  is  the  oldest  Democratic  daily  of  Fayette 
county. 

The  "Fayette  County  Republican"  is  the 
successor  of  the  "Monitor,"  edited  for  nearly 
thirty  years  by  Daniel  Peter  Stentz,  a  son  of 
Philip  D.  and  Lydia  (Moser)  Stentz.  Mr. 
Stentz  is  a  practical  printer  and  has  invented 
a  system  of  casting  type.  The  "Republican," 
founded  April  i,  1899,  is  a  seven-column 
folio  sheet,  edited  and  published  by  L.  G. 
Raymond,  a  printer  and  journalist  of  forty 
years'  experience  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  native  of 
Sherburne,  New  York,  a  practical  printer, 
and  edited  the  "Allegheny  County  Republi- 
can" for  nineteen  years.  Mr.  Raymond  is  a 
clear  and  terse  writer,  and  fearless  in  ex- 
pressing his  opinion. 

The  newspapers  of  Brownsville  have  been 
as  follows : 

Brownsville  "Gazette,"  1809;  "Western 
Repository,"  1810;  "Western  Palladium," 
1812;  "American  Telegraph,"  1814-18; 
"Western  Register,"  1817-23;  "American 
Observer,"  1825;  "Western  Spy,"  1824; 
Brownsville  "Galaxy,"  1829:  Brownsville 
"Intelligencer,"  1830;  Brownsville  "Free 
Press,"  1843 ;  Brownsville  "Times,"  1857- 
1861  ;  Brownsville  "Clipper,"  1853-1900; 
"Greenback  Banner,"  1877;  "Labor  Advo- 
cate," 1880;  "Star"  and  "Comet,"  both  brief; 
"Free  Lance,"  monthly,  1880;  and  "Three 
Towns,"  1882-84.  The  "Monitor,"  Bridge- 
port, 1889-1900. 

The  Brownsville  "Clipper"  was  established 
by  Seth  Taylor  Hufd,  June  i,  1853,  and  sold 
in  1875  to  A.  R.  Hastings,  who  three  years 
later  disposed  of  it  to  William  F.  Applegate, 
who  was  born  in  New  York  City,  June  12, 


1852,  and  comes  of  a  journalistic  family. 
He  came  from  the  Monmouth  (N.  J.)  "In- 
quirer" to  the  "Clipper,"  which  he  still  edits 
in  Hurd's  old  office.  He  is  of  English 
descent,  married  Mary  Rogers  and  has  four 
children,  Mary  L.,  Grace  J.,  Wm.  F.,  and 
Edwin  F.,  all  of  whom  at  times  assist  him  on 
the  "Clipper."  Mr.  Applegate  is  a  practical 
printer,  and  his  paper  is  an  eight-page  sheet 
13x20  which  he  devotes  largely  to  local  news, 
while  not  neglecting  county  or  State  afifairs. 

The  "Monitor,"  Bridgeport,  was  establish- 
ed as  a  very  small  sheet  in  1889,  by  J.  E. 
jMcKinney.  He  has  built  up  his  paper  until 
now  it  is  a  four-page  weekly  13x20.  He  owns 
a  well  equipped  office  and  his  paper  has  a 
good  circulation. 

The  Fayette  City  "Journal"  was  establish- 
ed in  1899  by  C.  W.  Beam,  and  is  a  local 
independent  paper  whose  chief  object  is  the 
advancement  of  home  interests.  It  is  a  four- 
page  weekly,  which  has  for  its  immediate  cir- 
culation the  lower  Monongahela  valley  in 
Fayette  and  Westmoreland  counties. 

The  "Enterprise,"  Belle  Vernon,  was  start- 
ed in  1886,  by  L.  M.  Truxal.  It  is  an  eight- 
page  sheet  13x20,  and  is  principally  devoted 
to  local  news.  Mr.  Truxal  is  an  experienced 
editor.  The  first  paper  of  Belle  Vernon  was 
the  "Patriot"  published  by  E.  A.  Hastings 
from  1874  to  1876,  and  its  successor  was  the 
"Courier,"  edited  from  1876  to  1878  by  J.  T. 
McAlpin.  All  of  Belle  Vernon's  papers  have 
been  independent  and  local  sheets. 

The  "Springfield  Mountaineer,"  Normal- 
ville,  is  an  independent  Republican  paper 
published  monthly  since  1882,  by  Hon. 
George  Campbell.  It  is  an  eight-page  sheet 
1IX16  and  makes  a  speciality  of  the  local  news 
of  the  Indian  Creek  valley  in  which  it  is  the 
only  paper  published.  It  is  issued  at  forty 
cents  per  year. 
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The  "Guest"  was  a  monthly  paper  former- 
ly published  at  Mill  Run,  and  well  edited  by 
Allen  E.  Harbaugh,  the  Indian  Creek  valley 
historian. 

PRESENT  PRESS  OE  FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

"Enterprise,"  Belle  A'ernon,  Ind.  Republi- 
can. 

"Monitor,"  Bridgeport,  Independent. 

"Clipper,"  Brownsville,  Republican. 

"Courier,"  Connellsville,   Ind.   Democrat. 

"News,"  Connellsville,  Democrat.' 

"Fayette  County  Republican,"  Connells- 
ville, Republican. 

"News  Standard,"  Uniontown,  Republican. 

"Genius  of  Liberty,"  Uniontown,  Dem. 

"People's  Tribune,"  Uniontown,  Pro. 

"Fayette  City  Journal,"  Fayette  City,  Ind. 

The  "Springfield  Mountaineer"  is  monthly, 
and  the  "News,"  "Standard"  and  "Genius" 
issue  evening  dailies. 

THE  DAILY   PAPER  AND   THE   REPORTER. 

The  value  of  the  daily  newspaper  and  the 
true  position  of  the  reporter  is  pertinently 
described  by  Alex.  J.  Johnson,  Esq.,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  daily  newspapers  have  advanced  side 
by  side  with  the  professions,  science,  art  and 
business  industries  in  the  rapid  progress 
made  during  the  past  century.  In  fact  they 
have  kept  in  the  van  of  the  procession ;  have 
grown  to  be  almost  one  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  ]\Iorning  and  evening  and  on  Sunday, 
too,  the  news  of  the  world  is  spread  before 
the  reading  public.  The  great  dailies  rival 
one  another  in  the  number  of  pages  and  the 
amount  of  matter  they  give  to  their  readers. 
The  public  taste  has  become  whetted,  so  that 
nothing  but  the  fullest  and  best  accounts  of 
all  the  world's  happenings  will  satisfy  the 
newspaper    reading    classes,    and    they    are 


legion.  An  accident  to  the  press  or  rail- 
roads which  prevents  a  prompt  delivery  of 
the  papers  at  the  expected  time  is  the  source 
of  the  keenest  disappointment  and  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  prominent  place  the  newspaper 
has  come  to  occupy  in  the  daily  routine  of 
life. 

"It  is  this  demand  for  news  that  provokes 
the  rivalry  among  the  papers  in  the  matter 
of  news-gathering  and  makes  such  a  demand 
for  reportorial  work.  Like  the  successful  ad- 
ventures in  other  lines  of  business,  the  news- 
paper man  knows  that  to  be  successful  he 
must  give  the  public  what  they  demand  and 
in  this  age  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  experi- 
enced journalist  to  understand  that  the  peo- 
ple want  the  news, — plenty  of  it — and  early, 
too.  So  that  in  going  after  a  news  item  the 
reporter  is  not  satisfying  a  morbid  curiosity 
to  peer  in  behind  the  scenes,  but  he  is 
prompted  by  the  demands  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic— and  his  managing  editor. 

"All  the  world's  doings  are  caught  up  and 
spread  before  the  reading  public  without  de- 
lav.  This  is  possible  only  by  the  grand  sys- 
tem to  which  journalism  has  been  reduced. 
The  reporters  are  the  signal  corps  of  the 
system,  the  advance  guard,  always  on  the 
lookout.  They  are  to  the  papers  what  the 
nervous  system  is  to  the  body,  the  media  by 
which  all  external  impressions  and  happen- 
ings are  caught  up  and  conveyed  to  the  com- 
mon center." 

HISTORICAL   VALUE   OE   LOCAL   NEWSPAPERS. 

But  few  people  appreciate  the  historical 
value  of  the  local  newspapers,  and  neither 
keep  a  file  of  them  or  a  scrap  book  contain- 
ing valuable  articles  clipped  from  their  num- 
bers. 

It  is  in  its  local  newspapers  that  the  best 
historv  of  a  communitv  is  written.     Therein 
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is  mirrored  fortli  the  daily  life  of  its  people  ; 
is  the  record  of  their  struggles,  their  pro- 
gress, their  achievements,  their  death,  with  a 
fullness  and  faithful  detail  which  the  profes- 
sional historian  in  after  years  cannot  repro- 
duce. Unfortunately  few  of  our  older  com- 
munities have  such  history,  because  the  his- 
torical value  of  their  ancient  publications  was 
not  prized  then  as  now,  and  early  local  news- 
papers were  not  preserved.  The  "Genius  of 
Liberty"  was  founded  nine  years  after  Union- 
town  was  incorporated  as  a  borough,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  "Democrat"  (now  "News 
Standard")  came  upon  the  scene  twenty-two 
years  later.  The  completest  record  of  the 
life  of  Uniontowni  borough,  and  of  events  of 
importance  occurring  in  all  sections  of  the 
count}-,  would  be  found  in  the  tiles  of  these 
two  newspapers,  but  who  has  them?  No- 
body thought  it  worth  while  to  keep  them, 
and  the  loss  cannot  now  be  replaced  for 
money. 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  TRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

A  paper  was  read,  at  the  Appomattox  cele- 
bration in  the  court-house  in  1894,  by  O.  J. 
Sturgis,  upon  this  subject  in  which  he  dwelt 
on  the  inland  press  particularly.  This 
paper  was  published  by  resolution  of  Will 
F.  Stewart  Post  G.  A.  R.  and  was  commend- 
ed bv  the  press  generally  while  "Newspaper- 
dom"  referred  to  it  with  words  of  praise  and 
the  "Pittsburg  Post"  said  "it  merits  reprint- 
ing in  every  county  newspaper  in  the  State." 
The  part  of  the  paper  devoted  to  the  present 
county  newspaper  was  as  follows : 

"And,  first,  I  affirm  there  is  no  other  busi- 
ness so  intimatelv  connected  with  our  daily 
life  about  which  there  are  more  false  notions 
than  those  concerning  the  newspaper  in  its 
relation  to  men  and  things.  It  seems  to  be 
a  common  impression  that  the  newspaper  is 


a  sort  of  public  institution  on  which  every- 
body has  a  claim,  some  right  to  a  say  in  its 
management  or  to  a  kick  if  its  policv  does 
not  suit  him.  For  that  reason  a  newspaper 
is  constantly  subjected  to  demands  that  are 
unreasonable  and  unjust.  If  a  man  goes  into 
the  mercantile  business  you  do  not  expect  to 
control  his  policy  or  shape  his  views  simply 
because  you  buy  his  commodities.  You  take 
his  goods,  he  takes  your  money;  that  ends 
the  transaction.  The  newspaper  also  does 
a  legitimate  merchandising  business.  It 
deals  in  news  and  advertising  space.  That 
is  its  commodity.  It  pays  for  this  news  what 
it  costs  to  collect,  print  and  publish  it  includ- 
ing the  interest  on  invested  capital,  which  in 
Fayette  county  alone  is  about  $60,000.  It 
sells  this  news  for  the  price  of  the  paper,  and 
considering  the  labor  involved,  the  money 
expended  and  the  capital  invested  in  its  pro- 
duction there  is  nothing  so  cheap  as  the 
American  newspaper,  nothing  that  gives  so 
much  for  so  little.  Mr.  Dana  says  it  costs 
about  $4,000  a  day  to  issue  the  New  York 
"Sun' — price,  two  cents.  That  would  buy  a 
good  average  hundred  acre  farm  in  Fayette 
county.  Multiply  that  by  365  and  the  year's 
total  runs  into  millions.  Few  people  have 
any  adequate  idea  of  what  it  costs  to  run  a 
newspaper  in  an  ordinary  country  town.  The 
failure  to  appreciate  this,  and  to  grasp  the 
business  relation  wliich  the  editor's  enter- 
prise sustains  to  other  enterprises,  explains 
the  large  number  of  newspaper  failures  that 
are  recorded  and  the  vast  amount  of  money 
annually  sunk  in  the  business.  A  newspaper 
wag  who  once  plunged  into  the  business 
without  knowing  much  about  it,  summed  up 
his  own  experiences  and  struck  a  responsive 
chord  in  many  a  disappointed  heart  by  writ- 
ing this  epigrammatic  valedictory: 
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"  '  Man's  a  vapor, 

Full  of  woes, 

Starts  a  paper. 

Up  he  goes.' 

"What  then  is  the  business  status  of  the 
newspaper?  It  is  a  private  enterprise.  Its 
proprietor,  whether  individual,  firm  or  com- 
pany, publishes  it  for  profit,  to  make  a  living 
out  of  it,  just  as  an  individual  or  corporation 
goes  into  the  manufacturing  or  banking  busi- 
ness. The  motive  here  is  no  lower,  the  call- 
ing no  less  honorable,  than  is  his  who  enters 
any  other  vocation  or  calling  of  a  semi-public 
character.  The  same  obligation  of  moral  and 
business  integrity  rests  upon  the  press  as 
upon  other  professions  and  businesses,  and 
the  fact  that  an  occasional  newspaper  prosti- 
tutes its  columns  to  unworthy  ends  no  more 
condemns  journalism  as  a  profession  or  call- 
ing, than  the  legal  or  medical  profession  is 
made  unworthy  of  public  confidence  because 
of  isolated  cases  of  unprofessional  or  dis- 
honorable conduct  by  one  of  its  members.  A 
newspaper  gets  no  special  credit  for  main- 
taining a  high  moral  tone,  but  it  gets  plenty 
of  censure  if  anything  creeps  into  its  columns 
to  lower  that  tone.  It  is  expected  to  be 
virtuous  as  a  matter  of  course.  So  eminent 
an  authority  as  Charles  Dudley  Warner  says 
that  the  moral  tone  of  the  average  newspaper 
is  higher  than  the  average  moral  tone  of  the 
community  in  which  it  is  published.  The 
press  would  be  accorded  more  credit  if  the 
public  knew  how  much  questionable  stuff  is 
studiously  kept  out  of  the  news  columns  and 
what  sums  of  money  are  refused  for  the 
paper's  influence  for  questionable  schemes 
or  its  space  for  questionable  advertisements. 
In  the  Prohibitory  Amendment  campaign  of 
1889,  certain  papers  in  Fayette  county  were 
asked  to  name  their  price  to  throw  their  in- 
fluence  against   the   amendment,   or   if  thev 


would  not  go  that  far,  then  to  open  their 
columns  for  printing,  as  advertisements,  the 
arguments  against  prohibition,  that  were 
being  sent  out  by  the  liquor  league.  They 
refused  to  entertain  either  proposition,  tho 
that  refusal  meant  the  closing  of  the  cash 
drawer  to  enough  money  to  have  paid  the 
printer's  bills  for  many  weeks.  The  same 
papers  printed  column  upon  column  of  argu- 
ments furnished  by  the  temperance  com- 
mittee, but  neither  received  nor  expected  one 
cent  therefor.  This  is  only  one  of  many  in- 
stances where  in  this  wicked  world  the  righte- 
ous has  the  approval  of  his  conscience  for 
doing  what  he  believes  to  be  right  and  pay- 
ing for  it  in  the  face  of  tempting  pecuniary 
offers  to  do  the  opposite. 

"Now,  what  are  the  so-called  'rights'  which 
the  public  has  in  the  newspaper?  Simply 
those  which  it  pays  for,  and  no  more.  The 
idea  that  a  man  has  the  right  to  interfere  in 
the  conduct  of  a  paper  because  he  is  a  sub- 
scriber or  an  advertiser  is  based  on  a  miscon- 
ception of  what  the  newspaper  is,  or  is  for. 
The  subscriber  buys  the  paper  for  its  news. 
Time  was  when  many  people  took  a  paper 
because  of  the  opinions  of  the  editor.  The 
New  York  'Tribune'  subscriber  of  thirty 
years  ago  cared  more  for  what  Mr.  Greeley 
said  on  the  fourth  page  than  for  all  the  news 
on  all  the  other  pages.  Then  the  'Trib- 
une' was  Mr.  Greeley,  the  'Times'  was 
Mr.  Raymond.  In  those  days  people  were 
accustomed  to  speak  of  great  editors.  To- 
day they  speak  of  great  newspapers.  The 
'Tribune'  and  'Times'  are  far  greater  news- 
papers to-day  than  they  were  thirty 
years  ago,  but  in  a  different  direction. 
Then  their  power  consisted  in  the  influence 
which  their  editors  had  over  their  readers. 
The  greatness  to-day  lies  in  their  equipment 
as  complete  daily  newspapers,  the   expense, 
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the  accuracy  and  the  rehabihty  with  which 
the  events  of  the  whole  world  are  gathered 
by  an  army  of  well  trained  correspondents 
in  every  tongue  and  the  polyglot  mass  is 
translated,  transmitted  and  transformed  into 
the  great  news-journals  that  are  every  morn- 
ing laid  before  readers  at  the  breakfast  table. 
The  editorial  page  has  become  eclipsed  by 
the  news  page.  Then  they  bought  the  paper 
chiefly  to  get  Mr.  Greeley's  or  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's opinion.  Now  they  buy  the  papers  to 
get  the  news  and  form  their  own  opinion. 
Everybody  knew  then  who  wrote  the  leading 
editorials  in  the  'Tribune'  and  'Times.'  No- 
body knows  who  writes  them  now.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  this  news- 
paper evolution  has  gone  the  great  metro- 
politan journals  keep  resident  correspondents 
at  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe  on  salaries 
equalling  that  of  a  member  of  congress,  and 
publish  almost  daily  cable  letters  on  which 
the  tolls  amount  to  $ioo  a  column.  The  N. 
Y.  'Herald's'  account  of  the  defeat  and  flight 
of  Balmaceda  by  the  Revolutionists  of  Chili, 
S.  A.,  cost  that  paper  $1.50  per  word  for  the 
cable  charges,  or  more  than  $2,000  a  column. 
It  is  the  conception  of  the  newspaper  as  a 
legitimate  private  business  enterprise  that 
has  made  these  great  results  possible.  The 
editor  gathers  the  news  of  his  field  and  sells 
it  to  his  subscribers.  When  the  subscriber 
gets  that,  he  has  what  he  paid  for,  and  there 
his  claim  stops.  The  paper  is  not  obliged  to 
print  the  communication  of  'Old  Subscriber,' 
'Constant  Reader,'  'Tax  payer'  or  'Pro  Bono 
Publico,'  nor  even  to  give  any  reason  for  it. 
If  the  subscriber  imagines  he  has  special 
rights  and  therefore  special  grievances,  he 
can  stop  his  paper,  and  there  is  no  harm 
done.  The  conscientious  newspaper  en- 
deavors to  have  its  news  correct  and  trust- 
worthv,  and  to  verify  its  information  in  order 


not  to  mislead  nor  to  injure  the  innocent. 
Considering  the  difficulty  often  of  finding 
reliable  sources  of  information  and  of  sifting 
the  false  from  the  true,  the  wonder  is  not 
that  so  many  errors  creep  in,  but  that  so 
many  are  kept  out. 

''In  the  large  cities  this  mutual  relation  be- 
tween the  press  and  the  public  is  better  un- 
derstood than  in  the  country,  and  hence  the 
relative  growth  of  the  city  paper  has  far  out- 
stripped that  of  its  rural  contemporary.  The 
city  paper  does  business  on  strict  business 
principles  and  hence  is  able  to  be  prosperous 
and  to  live  in  its  own  home  on  a  front  street. 
When  you  enter  its  office  the  first  thing  visi- 
ble is  the  business  manager  with  his  clerks 
at  the  cash  counter.  The  editor  and  his  as- 
sistants are  in  a  remote  back  room  or  on  the 
third  floor.  The  dav  of  the  business  mana- 
ger in  the  country  newspaper  office  is  coming 
also,  and  when  it  does  come  the  local  news- 
paper will  occupy  the  place  it  long  since 
earned — that  of  an  independent  and  profit- 
able business  enterprise.  The  country  news- 
paper has  been  crippled  because  the  editor 
was  a  good  natured,  obliging  individual  who 
allowed  himself  to  be  handicapped  by  yield- 
ing to  the  mistaken  public  notion  that  it  was 
a  part  of  his  business  to  boost  along  every- 
body's else  business  free  of  charge. 

"\Mien  that  time  comes,  the  man  who 
wants  a  notice  printed  in  the  newspaper  for 
his  personal  benefit  or  to  advance  his  private 
interest,  will  pay  for  it,  just  as  he  pays  the 
merchant  for  his  goods.  The  boarding 
house  keeper  who  wants  the  paper  to  notify 
the  public  that  he  has  moved  to  another 
street,  will  be  charged  regular  rates  for  the 
notice,  just  as  he  charges  his  boarders  for 
their  meals.  The  subscriber  who  pays  for 
one  copv  of  the  paper  regularly  will  not  ex- 
pect   a    few    extra    copies    free    occasionally 
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when  something-  nice  has  been  pubUshed 
about  him,  anv  more  than  he  would  expect 
his  milkman  from  whom  he  buys  a  quart  of 
milk  each  morning  to  send  him  in  a  half  gal- 
lon of  cream  free  of  charge  every  time  he 
entertained  his  friends  at  a  select  dinner. 
The  church,  or  this,  that,  or  the  other  so- 
ciety that  gives  a  benefit  entertainment,  or 
pays  some  noted  man  a  big  sum  to  deliver 
a  lecture,  will  not  think  of  imposing  on  the 
newspaper  by  asking  it  to  advertise  the  afifair 
liberally  for  weeks  and  then  in  payment 
grudgingly  give  a  couple  of  complimentarv 
tickets  to  the  poor  editor  who  is  struggling 
to  i)ay  his  bills  and  bring  the  paper  out  on 
time. 

"The  political  conmiittee  which  imports  an 
orator  to  speak  for  the  party  and  candidates, 
and  pays  for  his  service  and  expenses,  will 
not  demand  that  the  editor  of  the  local  partv 
paper  prints  columns  of  campaign  literature 
for  nothing,  while  in  the  large  cities  the 
papers  print  this  for  25  or  50  cents  a  line. 
The  party  candidate  will  not  expect  the  party 
paper  to  advocate  his  cause  and  boom  the 
ticket  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the 
canvass,  all  for  the  good  of  the  cause  alone, 
and  then  as  soon  as  he  gets  into  office  begin 
to  beat  the  printer  by  asking  him  to  cut  ad- 
vertising rates,  or  by  going  outside  of  his 
party,  and  even  out  of  the  county  to  get  his 
job  printing  done,  as  is  sometimes  the  case. 
The  teacher  who  conducts  a  prosperous 
normal  will  not  expect  free  printers"  ink  to 
work  up  his  school  while  he  pockets  the 
tuition  straight.  In  short,  the  reign  of  news- 
paper deadheadism  will  be  over,  because 
deadheadism  will  come  to  be  esteemed  as 
unprofessional  and  as  unbusincss  like  to  all 
concerned  as  it  has  long  been  unprofitable 
to  the  editor." 


POSITION  AND   POWER  OF  THE   PRESS. 

We  have  now  presented  a  concise  but  ac- 
curate and  explicit  history  of  the  newspaper 
press  in  Fayette  county.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  consider  its  power  for  good,  its  im- 
mense influence  upon  national  character  and 
policy — upon  local  as  well  as  general  issues— 
and  its  agency  in  other  words  its  impress 
upon  our  language. 

Newspaper  reading  is  imiversal  in  our 
time.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  of  all 
grades  and  forms  of  culture  peruse  the  morn- 
ing daily  if  they  open  nothing  else.  If  the 
paper  is  interrupted  by  a  holiday  or  some 
other  cause,  we  feel  as  if  the  continuity  of 
historv  had  been  dissolved  and  are  tempted 
to  exclaim  with  the  Roman  emperor  who  was 
entitled  the  "delight  of  mankind."  "Amici, 
diem  perdidi." 

The  daily  press  shapes  our  thoughts, 
fashions  our  opinions,  forms  our  style  of  ex- 
pression in  speech  and  in  writing.  It  may 
be  asserted  without  fear  of  controversy  that 
the  great  dailies  and  weeklies  of  the  world' 
such  as  the  London  "Times"  and  the  New 
York  "Nation,"  maintain  in  their  editorial 
columns  an  English  diction  and  vocabulary 
which  are  unsurpassed  in  elegance,  vigor, 
perspicuity  and  efifectiveness.  The  resistless 
power  of  the  press  in  shaping  and  determin- 
ing public  opinion  and  in  deciding  the  fate 
of  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  has  received 
a  most  notable  and  even  august  illustration 
in  the  Dreyfus  developments,  upon  which  the 
destiny  of  a  great  European  republic  seemed 
suspended  for  a  time.  The  editors  of  the 
Fayette  countv  journals  have  exercised  their 
functions  conscientiously,  discreetlv  and  in- 
telligently. They  have  availed  themselves 
of  their  prerogatives  without  abusing  or  per- 
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verting  them,  and  have  expressed  themselves 
in  simple,  clear  and  efifective  English.  All 
honor  to  the  press,  the  third  estate  of  the 
realm. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

POLITICAL  HISTORY. 
Fayette  county  in  its  political  history  has 
much  in  common  with  the  political  record  of 
its  sister  counties,  and  yet  has  been  distinc- 
tive and  marked  in  some  phases  of  its  politi- 
cal life,  at  times  indexing  a  popular  will  and 
expressing  a  local  preference  independent  of 
party  ties  or  political  faith.  Neither  exist- 
ing record  nor  preserved  tradition  can  tell 
the  interesting  story  beyond  relating  a  few 
fragmentary  details.  The  county  supported 
Jackson  in  1828  and  yet  gave  Andrew 
Stewart  who  advocated  Adams,  a  majority, 
and  in  1872  reversed  that  course  of  action  by 
supporting  local  nominees  of  Democratic 
faith  and  giving  Grant,  a  majority.  One  of 
its  residents,  xA.lbert  Gallatin,  was  voted  for 
for  vice-president  in  1824  on  the  ticket  with 
Crawford,  and  in  1848  by  an  oversight  An- 
drew Stewart  lost  the  Whig  nomination  for 
vice-president  and  thus  a  chance  of  the  presi- 
dency on  Taylor's  death. 

The  following  list  of  Fayette  county's  votes 
for  president  since  1824  will  give  its  history 
on  national  political  issues  in  a  brief  but  ex- 
act and  concise  record. 

1824. 

Republican,   Andrew  Jackson 258 

Coalition,  John  O.  Adams,   2/ 

Republican,  Wm.  H.  Crawford,   2 

Republican,  Henry  Clay,   o 


1828. 

Democrat,  Andrew  Jackson,    849 

Democrat,  Henry  Clay,   278 

Democrat,  William  H.  Crawford,   ....  52 

Nat.  Repub.,  John  O.  Adams, 16 

1832. 

Democrat,  Andrew  Jackson,  2,647 

Nat.   Repub.,   Henry   Clay \ 

Anti-}ilasonic,  William  Wirt,   J       '  ^ 

1836. 

Democrat,  ]\Iartin  A'anBuren, 2,016 

Whig,  William   Harrison,    1,669 

1840. 

Democrat,  Alartin  \'an  Buren, 3.035 

^^'hig,  \\'illiam  H.  Harrison,    2,755 

1844. 

Democrat,  James  K.  Polk,   3429 

Whig,  Henry  Clay,. 2,804 

Liberty,  James   G.   Birney 35 

1848. 

Democrat,    Lewis    Cass,    3441 

\\'hig,  Zachary  Tavlor 3.045 

Free  Soil,  ]\Iartin  \'an  Buren,   73 

1852. 

Democrat,   Franklin   Pierce 3.86/ 

Whig,  Winfield  Scott, 3.03a 

Free  Soil,  John  P.  Hale, yz 

1856. 

Democrat,  James   Buchanan 3.554 

Whig,  John  C.  Fremont,   2,089 

American,  [Milliard   Fillmore 1,174 

i860. 

Republican,  Abraham   Lincoln,    3.454 

Democrat,  John  C.  Breckinridge,  ....   3,308 
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Cons't.  Union,  John  Bell,   147 

Ind.  Dem.,  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 24 

1864. 
Democrat,  George  P..  McClcllan,   ....  4,126 
Republican,  Abraham  Lincoln, 3-221 

1868. 

Democrat,  Horatio  Seymour, 4,608 

Repul)lican,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,   3.792 

1872. 

Republican,  Ulysses  S.  Grant 3,881 

Dem.  and  Lib.,  Horace  Greeley,   ....    2,663 
Temperance,  James  Black,   50 

1876. 

Democrat,  Samuel  J.  Tilden 5.594 

Republican,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,   .  .  .  4,379 

Greenback,  Peter  Cooper,  245 

Prohibition,  Green  Clay  Smith,   201 

1880. 

Democrat,  Winfield  S.  Hancock, 6,250 

Republican,  James  A.  Garfield,    4,920 

Greenback,  James   B.  Weaver,    609 

1884. 

Democrat,  S.  Grover  Cleveland, 6,734 

Republican,  James  G.  Blaine,  5.955 

Greenback,  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 217 

Prohibition,  John   P.   St.  John,    215 

1888. 

Republican,  Benjamin  Harrison,    7.034 

Democrat,  S.  Grover  Cleveland, 6,571 

Prohibition,  CUnton  B.  Fisk,   278 

Greenback,  Alson  J.  Streeter, 43 

1892. 

Democrat,  S.  Grover  Cleveland,    7,508 

Republican,  Benjamin  Harrison,   6,859 

Prohibition,  John  Bidwell 393 


Peoples,  James  B.  Weaver, 75 

Socialistic  Lab.,  Simon  Wing,   21 

1896. 

Republican,  William  McKinley,   9,268 

Democrat,  William  J.  Bryan,  8,349 

Prohibition,  Joshua  Levering, 355 

Jeffersonian  Dem.,  John  M.  Palmer,  .  .       60 

In  1864  McClellan  received  286  votes  from 
Fayette  county  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  Lin- 
coln received  373  soldier  votes.  In  1896  Mc- 
Kinley received  50  votes  on  the  Citizens  tic- 
ket and  Bryan  received  48  votes  on  the  Peo- 
ples ticket  and  144  votes  on  the  Free  Silver 
ticket. 

The  following  presidential  election  by 
townships  and  boroughs,  gives  the  last  vote 
of  the  Whig  party  in  Fayette  county : 

PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTION  OF    1852. 

Pierce.     Scott. 

Uniontown,    E.    W.,    96  65 

Uniontown,  W.  W., 108  142 

N.   Union,    204  96 

S.  Union,   96  78 

Bullskin,    187  95 

Brownsville  borough,   129  177 

Brownsville,    31  29 

Bridgeport,    62  yO 

Cookstown 98  59 

Connellsville    borough,    ....  116  78 

Connellsville,     57  54 

Dunbar,    219  144 

Franklin,    164  116 

George,    309  149 

German,   232  185 

Henry   Clay,    107  86 

Jefferson,    81  155 

Luzerne,     174  156 

Menallen 128  152 

Nicholson,    178  84 

Perry,   92  131 
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Pierce.  Scott. 

Redstone 115  113 

Saltlick,    129  50 

Springhill,    232  70 

Springfield,    96  95 

Tyrone,    120  125 

Washington,    140  68 

Wharton,   149  163 

Youghiogheny,   18  39 

Totals,     3,867        3,030 

John  P.  Hale  for  president  had  yz  votes  as 

follows : 

Bullskin,  2;  Bridgeport,  33;  Cookstown,  3; 

Connellsville,    i ;    Dunbar,    2 ;    Jeflferson,    9 ; 

Luzerne,    13;    Nicholson,    i;    Redstone,     i, 

and  Washington,  2. 

COXSTITUTIONS,     CONVENTIONS     AND     AMEND- 
MENTS. 

For  the  constitutional  conventions  and 
their  constitutions  of  1776,  1790  and  1838  we 
have  no  account. 

The  county  on  October  10, 1871,  gave  2,183 
votes  for  and  2,054  votes  against  the  con- 
stitutional convention;  and  on  Dec.  16,  1873, 
voted  z.yzy  for  and  883  against  the  new  con- 
stitution. 

In  1891,  Fayette  county  voted  4,252  for 
and  4,388  against  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. 

For  the  four  constitutional  amendments  of 
1857  the  county  voted:  for  the  first,  1,063, 
against  159;  second,  1,011  to  634;  third,  1,083 
to  154;  fourth,   1,103  to  157. 

For  the  three  amendments  of  1864,  first, 
2,603  to  2,503;  second,  2,585  for;  third,  2,563 
to  2,473. 

LICENSE. 

For.     Against 

1854,  Prohib.  Law,    3497        1407 

1873,  Local  Option,    3,800        1,721 

1889,   Prohibition,    7,i54        4>i42 


Negroes  voted  up  to  1838,  and  the  ballot 
was  restored  to  them  in  1868.  The  first 
November  election  for  county  officers  was 
held  in  1876.  Fayette  county  has  now  sixty- 
eight  voting  precincts,  and  if  Franklin  town- 
ship is  divided  will  have  seventy. 

CONGRESSIONAL      DISTRICTS      AND      CONGRESS- 
MEN. 

In  one  hundred  and  twelve  years  Fayette 
county  has  been  in  several  dififerent  congres- 
sional districts,  and  has  been  represented  by 
twenty-six  congressmen.  In  1788  Thomas 
Scott  of  Washington  county  represented 
western  Pennsylvania. 

Under  act  of  Alarch  16,  1791,  Allegheny, 
Fayette,  Washington  and  Westmoreland 
made  a  district  and  Wm.  Findley,  Republi- 
can, of  Westmoreland  was  elected.  By  act 
of  April  7,  1792,  allowing  thirteen  congress- 
men to  be  elected  at  large,  John  Smilie,  Re- 
publican, of  Fayette  was  elected. 

Under  act  of  April  22,  1794,  Fayette  and 
Westmoreland  became  a  district  and  four 
elections  were  held. 

1794  and  1796.— William-  Findley,  Repub- 
lican, Westmoreland  county. 

1798  and  1800. — John  Smilie,  Republican, 
Fayette  county. 

By  act  of  April  2,  1802,  Fayette  and 
Greene  became  a  district,  and  John  Smilie 
was  chosen  at  the  elections  of  1802,  1804, 
1806,  1808  and  1 810. 

By  act  of  March  12,  1812,  the  districts 
were  first  numbered,  and  Fayette  and  Greene 
became  the  13th. 

1812  and  1814 — Isaac  Griffin,  Republican, 
Fayette  county. 

1816  and  1818.— Christian  Tarr,  Republi- 
can, Fayette  county. 

1820. — Christian  Tarr,  Republican,  Fayette 
county. 
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Under  act  of  April  2,  1822,  the  district 
numljer  was  changed  from  13th  to  14th. 

1822,  1824,  1826— And.  Stewart,  Republi- 
can, Fayette  county. 

1828 — Thos.  Irwin,  Democrat,  Fayette 
county. 

1830 — And.  Stewart,  Republican,  Fayette 
county. 

By  act  of  June  9,  1832,  the  district  number 
was  changed  from  14th  to  20th. 

1832,  1834. — ^Andrew  Stewart,  National 
RepubHcan,  Fayette  county. 

1836.  —  Andrew  Buchanan,  Democrat, 
Greene  county. 

1838 — Enos  Hook,  Democrat,  Greene 
county. 

1840 — Henry  W.  Beeson,  Democrat,  Fay- 
ette county. 

By  act  of  March  25",  1843.  Somerset  was 
added  to  the  district  which  became  the  i8th. 

1843,  1844  and  1S46 — A.  Stewart,  Whig, 
Fayette  county. 

1848 — A.  J.  Ogle,  Whig,  Somerset  county. 

1850 — John  L.  Dawson,  Democrat,  Fayette 
county. 

By  act  of  May  i,  1852,  Fayette,  Greene 
and  Washington  became  the  20th  district. 

1852 — John  L.  Dawson,  Democrat,  Fayette 
county. 

1854 — John  Knight,  Know  Nothing, 
Washington  county. 

1856  and  1858 — Wm.  Montgomery,  Demo- 
crat, Washington  countv. 

18O0 — Jesse  Lazear,  Democrat,  Greene 
county. 

Under  act  of  April  10,  1862,  Fayette,  In- 
diana and  Westmoreland  constituted  the  21st 
district. 

1862  and  1864 — John  L.  Dawson,  Demo- 
crat, Fayette  county. 

1866  and  1868 — John  Covode,  Republican, 
Westmoreland  countv. 


1870 — Henry  D.  Foster,  Democrat,  West- 
moreland county. 

1872 — A.  W.  Taylor,  Republican,  Indiana 
county. 

By  act  of  April  26,  1873,  Greene  was  put  in 
place  of  Indiana  in  the  21st  district. 

1874  and  1876 — Jacob  D.  Turney,  Demo- 
crat, Westmoreland  county. 

1878  and  1880 — Alorgan  D.  Wise,  Greene 
county. 

1882  and  1884— Charles  E.  Boyle,  Demo- 
crat, Fayette  county. 

1886— Welty  McCullough,  Republican, 
Westmoreland  county. 

Under  the  act  of  ^Nlay  19,  1887,  Fayette, 
Greene,  Washington  and  part  of  Allegheny 
became  the  present  24th  district. 

1888— J.  W.  Ray,  Republican,  Greene 
county. 

1891 — Alex.  K.  Craig,  Democrat,  Wash- 
ington county,  unseated  Col.  Andrew 
Stewart,  of  Fayette  county,  and  died,  being 
succeeded  by  Wm.  A.  Sipe,  Democrat,  of 
Allegheny  county. 

1892 — Wm.  A.  Sipe,  Democrat,  Allegheny 
county. 

1894,  1896,  1898  and  1900 — Ernest  F. 
Acheson,  Republican,  of  Washington  county. 

There  were  two  contested  elections.  Dr. 
Smith  Fuller,  Republican,  contested  the  elec- 
tion of  John  L.  Dawson  in  1864,  and  lost ; 
and  Alex.  K.  Craig,  Democrat,  contested  the 
election  of  Col.  Andrew  Stewart  in  1890,  and 
won. 

Of  the  twenty-six  congressmen  represent- 
ing Fayette  countv  for  the  one  hundred  and 
twelve  vears  mentioned,  but  eight  were  resi- 
dents of  the  county,  vet  thev  filled  thirty-one- 
out  of  the  fifty-six  terms  represented  by  all. 

Another  fact  of  interest  is  that  from  1798 
to  1832  Fayette  county  was  represented  con- 
tinuouslv  bv  her  own  sons. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Many  things  are  given  herein  of  interest, 
but  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
a  chapter  for  each  of  them. 

BANKS  AND    INSURANCE. 

The  Union  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  was  in 
existence  at  Uniontown  from  1812  to  1821. 
Its  successor  was  the  Bank  of  Fayette  coun- 
ty estabhshed  in  1858  and  changed  to  the 
National  Bank  of  Fayette  county  in  1865. 
John  T.  Hogg's  banking  house  opened  in 
1854  and  was  made  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Uniontown  in  1864.  The  Dollar  Savings 
Bank  opened  in  1870.  and  closed  in  1878. 
The  Peoples  Bank  of  Fayette  county  was 
chartered  March  21,  1873.  The  Second  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Uniontown  was  organized  in 
1896,  and  the  National  Bank  of  Fayette  coun- 
ty preceded  it  in  organization. 

The  banking  institutions  of  Connellsville 
have  been  as  follows :  The  Connellsville  N'a- 
vigation  Company  did  a  banking  business 
from  1816  to  1831.  Torrance's  banking 
house  was  in  existence  from  1868  to  1875. 
The  Youghiogheny  bank  was  chartered  in 
1871,  the  First  National  Bank  of  Connells- 
ville was  organized  in  1876,  and  the  Second 
National  Bank  in  1890. 

At  Brownsville  the  Monongahela  bank  ran 
from  1812  to  1864,  when  it  was  reorganized 
as  the  Monongahela  National  Bank  of 
Brownsville.  In  1863  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Brownsville  was  chartered,  and  in 
1872  the  Deposit  and  Discount  Bank  of 
Brownsville,  although  located  in  Bridgeport, 
was  organized,  and  eight  vears  later  became 
the  National  Deposit  Bank  of  Brownsville. 

Favette    Citv    has    the    banking    house    of 


Binns,  Cope  and  Brown.  Sipe's  banking 
house  at  Mill  Run  was  in  existence  for  a 
few  years,  and  the  banking  house  of  S.  F. 
Jones  &  Co.,  of  Belle  Vernon,  was  founded 
in  1872. 

The  Dunbar  bank  limited  was  established 
in  1892  with  a  capital  of  $10,000. 

The  National  Bank  of  Dawson  was  organ- 
ized in  recent  years  to  meet  the  financial 
needs  of  an  important  coal  and  coke  section 
of  the  county. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Belle  \'ernon 
was  established  in  1893. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  ■\Iasontown 
was  organized  :\Iay  12,  1900,  and  is  the  first 
bank  in  the  county  to  organize  with  $25,000 
capital  stock  under  the  late  banking  act  of 
Congress. 

The  old  Monongahela  bank  always  re- 
deemed its  paper  in  gold  if  asked,  and 
Brownsville  for  a  number  of  vears  was  a 
great  banking  point  for  every  part  of  the 
county. 

The  county  was  victimized  bv  one  "wild 
cat"  bank  called  the  Farmers'  and  Me- 
chanics" Bank  of  Fayette  county,  which 
strangers  located  at  New  Salem  in  1816. 
This  bank  soon  collapsed  with  its  paper  all 
unredeemed. 

Besides  Hogg's  banking  houses  in  early 
days  the  Georges  Creek  Trading  Company 
opened  a  bank  in  1816,  at  Smithfield,  which 
did  business  up  to  1822,  and  redeemed  every 
dollar  ot  its  paper  in  coin.  The  bank  was 
founded  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  by  James 
Abraham,  father  of  Col.  Isaac  Abraham,  the 
Brownfields,  Showalters  and  others. 

INSURANCE. 

The  earliest  insurance  business  of  any  size 
in  the  county  was  that  of  the  Fayette  County 
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Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  organized 
in  1844.  A  few  traveling  agents  visited  the 
towns  prior  to  1870,  when  James  A.  Sea- 
right  opened  an  agency  at  Uniontown  for 
several  leading  fire  companies  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Capt.  S.  A.  Du- 
shane  soon  opened  an  agency  at  Connells- 
ville,  G.  W.  Lenhart  at  Brownsville,  and 
others  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  Accident 
and  life  insurance  was  taken  up  by  the  home 
agencies  about  1875,  and  these  agencies  now 
represent  over  one  hundred  insurance  com- 
panies of  all  kinds  with  a  capital  of  nearly 
$250,000,000.  Fayette  county  has  her  full 
share  of  insurance  business,  which  to-day  in 
importance  and  capital  seems  to  approach 
near  the  banking  interest. 

OLD    EMIGRANT    ROADS. 

Two  great  emigrant  roads  ran  through 
Fayette  county  prior  to  the  building  of  the 
National  Road.  One  run  through  Union- 
town  and  Connellsville  to  Bedford  Springs 
and  was  called  the  "Pennsylvania  Road;"'  and 
the  other,  the  "Virginia  Road,"  was  a  com- 
bination of  the  Dunlap  and  Braddock  roads. 

The  packhorse  caravans  in  those  days  were 
as  common  as  railroad  trains  and  bicycles 
at  the  present  time.  It  was  not  an  unusual 
sight  to  see  thirty  or  forty  packhorses  heavily 
laden  pass  through  Uniontown  in  one  day. 
They  were  freighted  with  salt,  sugar,  kettles, 
bar  iron,  nail  rods,  dry  goods,  glass,  kegs 
of  rum,  powder,  lead,  and  in  fact  all  kinds 
of  material  in  use  in  every  day  life  of  the 
pioneers.  A  good  horse  carried  from  two 
to  three  hundred  pounds  besides  provisions 
and  feed.  These  they  would  take  up  along 
the  route  at  places  where  they  had  dropped 
them  in  "going  down."  The  provisions  con- 
sisted generally  of  pone  cheese  and  dried 
venison.     A  bear  skin  for  each  horse  was  al- 


ways carried.  It  served  the  double  purpose 
of  protecting  the  cargo  from  rain  and  at 
night  served  as  a  bed  for  the  driver.  Two 
men  went  with  each  ten  or  twelve  horses, 
one  before  and  the  other  behind,  to  guide 
them  among  the  trees  and  protect  the  load- 
ing from  side  contact.  Immigrants  would 
have  their  household  goods  and  all  their  be- 
longings swung  across  one,  two  or  more 
horses  according  to  the  abundance,  sur- 
mounted by  their  wives  and  children  or  the 
old  folks. 

Kentucky  and  southern  Ohio  were  partly 
peopled  from  this  county,  and  most  of  the 
emigrants  traveled  to  the  mouth  of  Redstone 
creek  on  the  Monongahela  at  the  present 
site  of  Brownsville  and  embarked  for  their 
destination  down  the  river.  That  place  also 
became  the  shipping  point  for  the  mill  stones 
made  on  Laurel  Hill  for  Kentucky  and  the 
west.  John  IMoore,  a  very  early  settler  on 
the  farm  now  the  residence  of  the  Vankirks, 
was  wont  to  relate  that  in  the  winter  of  1780, 
which  was  a  very  severe  one,  the  snow  being 
three  or  four  feet  deep  and  crusted,  he  saw 
the  road  from  Sandy  Hollow  to  the  river 
lined  on  both  sides  with  wagons  and  families, 
camped  out  waiting  for  the  ice  to  go  out  of 
the  river  so  that  they  could  embark  for  their 
future  homes  in  the  West. 

THREATENED   CONFEDERATE   INVASIONS. 

From  1861  to  1864  there  were  several 
alarms  of  threatened  invasions  of  Fayette 
county  by  Confedearte  forces  via  Cumber- 
land, Maryland,  and  Morgantown,  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  objective  point  of  all  these 
threatened  raids  was  Pittsburg. 

In  1863  the  Confederates  sent  a  cavalry 
force  as  far  as  Morgantown,  and  one  of  its 
scouting  parties  came  as  far  as  the  Lineford 
(near  Morris   Cross  Roads)  where  they  ex- 


Cue 
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changed  shots  with  a  body  of  militia  raised' 
in  Springhill,  Georges  and  Nicholson  town- 
ships. 

This  and  other  threatened  incursions  led 
the  Government  to  send  troops  into  Fayette 
county  to  check  further  Confederate  attempts 
to  invade  the  county  and  to  reach  Pittsburg. 
A  New  York  battery  of  four  pieces  was 
stationed  at  Uniontown,  and  a  New  Jersey 
infantry  and  a  New  York  cavalry  regiment 
were  encamped  respectively  on  the  Frank 
Gray  and  Greenberry  Crossland  farms,  near 
Monroe.  These  soldiers  aided  by  the  citi- 
zens build  breastworks  at  the  Summit  house 
on  top  of  the  mountain  and  between  Union- 
town  and  Smithiield  on  the  old  Morgantown 
road.  One  of  these  l)reast  works  was  near 
the  site  of  the  old  Ashcraft  Indian  fort  of 
pioneer  days. 

MILITARY    ENROLLMENT. 

The  military  enrollment  of  all  men  between 
21  and  45  years  of  age  for  Fayette  county  for 
igoo  was  13,150.  Dunbar  township  had  the 
highest  number  1,440  and  Brownsville  town- 
ship the  least  36.  Connellsville  had  1,113, 
Uniontown,  r,02i  and  Dunbar,  212. 

POSTAL   SERVICE. 

The  American  postal  service  commenced 
about  1693  with  weekly  mails  from  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  to  Philadelphia, 
under  supervision  of  Andrew  Hamilton. 
Forty  years  later  Benjamin  Franklin  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1753  was  made  postmaster  general  for 
America.  The  use  of  postage  stamps  was 
authorized  in  1847,  stamped  envelopes  were 
issued  in  1853,  and  railway  mail  service  was 
instituted  in  1862. 

Pittsburg  was  the  first  postoffice  west  of 
the  Alleghenies,  and  Uniontown  was  estab- 


lished in  1795.  In  1805  Fayette  county  had 
four  postoffices :  Uniontown,  Connellsville, 
Brownsville  and  New  Geneva.  To-day  the 
county  has  ninety-five  offices  of  which  near- 
ly thirty  are  money  order  offices. 

POPULATION. 

While  numbers  are  not  essentially  neces- 
sary to  the  development  and  progress  of  a 
county,  yet  their  increase  stands  for  growth 
in  industries  as  well  as  population,  and  their 
decrease  tells  the  story  of  abandoned  enter- 
prises and  loss  of  territory  as  well  as  records 
every  great  drain  by  emigration. 

The  pioneer  population  of  the  territory  of 
Fayette  county  in  1768  was  between  five  and 
six  hundred.  Twenty-two  years  later  it  was 
13,325,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  had  increased  to  20,159. 

POPULATION    EROM    181O   TO    189O. 


1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1S40. 

1850. 

Bridgeport,      .    .    . 
Brownsville,    .    .    . 

Bullskin, 

Connellsville,      .    . 
Dunbar,     .... 
Fa\ette  City 

280 
69S 

1,439 
498 

2,066 

624 
976 

1,484 
600 

1,895 

737 
1,233 
1,231 
1,205 
1,722 

78S 
1.362 
1,275 
1436 
2,070 

1,292 
2,369 
1,428 

i:ni 

972 

1,432 

2.536 

1,894 

1,117 

'.■Ml 

1,411 
1,354 
1,272 
1,287 
879 
1,080 

Franklin,      .... 

Georges, 

German,      

Henry  Clay, 

1,623 
2086 
2,079 

1,749 
2,031 
2,379 

1,464 

2,416 

2,395 

805 

1,396 

2,371 

i,5'-6 
1,715 
1,377 

Luzerne 

Menalleu 

L538 
1,228 

1,610 

1,376 

1.625 
1,083 

Perry 

1,350 
1,159 
1,911 

Redstone,     .... 
Salt  Lick,     .... 
vSpriugfield,      .    .    . 

1,224 
994 

1,207 
1,172 

1,209 
1,499 

Springhill,   .... 

i,«37 

2,086 

1,934 

2,385 

1,685 
338 
1,419 
2.S73 
2.333 
1,276 
1,853 

Tyrone, 

Union, 

Uniontown,     .    .    . 
Washington,    .    .    . 
Wharton,      .... 

989 
1,821 

999 
2,160 

■922 

1.058 
1,947 
1,058 
2,749 
1,206 

27,285 

1,139 

2.475 

1. 34 1 

2,926 

809 

1,189 

2,723 
1,710 
1,515 
1,325 

24.714 

29,248 

3>,574 

39,112 
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1870.  ;  iSSo.     1890. 


1,276 
1-934 

344 
I-523 

996 


Belle  Vernon  Boro, 
Bridgeport  Boro  &  Twp 
Brownsville  Boro,  .  .  . 
Brownsville  Twp.,  .  . 
Bullskin  Twp.,  .... 
Connellsville  Boro,    .    . 

East  Ward, 

West  Ward,      .... 
Connellsville  Twp.,    .    . 

Dawson  Boro 

Dunbar  Boro, 

Dunbar  Twp.,  . 

Fairchance  Boro,    .    .    . 

Fayette  City  Boro,     ...  1       S20 

Franklin  Twp., •    1,418 

Georges  Twp., ^    2,656 

German  Twp., '    2,046 

Henrj' Claj- Twp.,  .    .        .      1.077 

Jefferson  Twp., 1,510 

Lower  Tyrone  Twp., 

LuzerueTwp., 1,896 

Masontown  Boro,  .    .        .  I  .    .    . 

Menallen  Twp., ,    1,412 

New  Haven  Boro,  ....... 


489'    1,16^ 


2,224    2.972    6,327 


889 
[,299 


1,164 
1,134 
1.4S9 

246 
2,732 
3,615 
1,920 
1,689 
1,366 

453 


1,807 


Nicholson  Twp,,     ■    •    ■    .  [    1,313 

North  Union  Twp.,    •    ■    ■  j    i,749 

Perry  Twp., 1.414 

Redstone  Twp.,  ...        •  1    1,155 

Salt  Lick  Twp., !       989 

South  l.Tnion  Twp.,   .    .    .  i       978 

Springfield  Twp.,  .    .    .    .  |    1,376 
Spriughill  Twp.,     ....      i  687 

Stewart  Twp., '       995 

Tyrone  Twp., |    1,485 

Uniontown  Boro,    .    .    .    .  |    2,007 

East  Ward 

Westward, !      .    . 

First  Ward I  •    •    • 

Second  Ward •    •    • 

Third  Ward 

Fourth  Ward 1  .    .    . 

Upper  Tyrone  Twp.,     .    .  '  .    . 

Washington  Twp.,     ...  1    1,506 

Wharton  Twp., 1,623 


1,376 
333 
1,359 
1,683 
1,445 
1,152 
1,209 
860 
1.629 
1,644 
1,266 
2,276 
2,503 
1,169 
1,334 


[,065 
[,478 


867 
1,373 
3,332 
1,834 
1,232 
1,613 
1,976, 
1-744 

376 
1,461, 

442 
1,513 
3,169 
1,476 
1,066 
1.371' 
1,177 
1,713 
1,558 
1,497 

3. 265, 
1,582 
1,683 


3,306 
i,257| 
1,704 


1,147 
1,030 
1,417 
252 
3,519 
5.6:9 


2,165 
668 
1,381 
10,503 
1,092 
931 
1,668 
3.478 
1,770 
1,311 
1,656 
2,153 
1,849 
391 
1.392 
1,221 
1,483 
5,099 
1.623 
1,122 
1,339 
3,740 
1,704 


6,359 


924 
2,004 
1,728 
1.703 
4,718 
1,283 
1,599 


39  909  43,284  58,852' So,oo6 


FAYETTE  COUX'TY  FURS  AND  GIXSEXG. 

Fox,  mink,  otter,  nuiskrat  and  wildcat 
skins  shipped  from  Fayette  county  yearly 
have  a  value  of  nearly  $3,000,  Some  of  these 
furs  are  brought  in  from  West  Mrginia  and 
Maryland,  ^^'m.  R,  :\Iiller.  of  Uniontown, 
ships  yearly  about  $2,000  worth  of  furs  to 
London  to  be  colored  and  transhipped  to 
this   country   to  be   sold,   as   the   Americans 


have  never  learned  this  secret  of  coloring, 
Mr.  Miller  also  sends  about  $2,000  worth  of 
ginseng  to  China.  He  buys  this  ginseng 
when  dried  at  from  $3  to  $5  per  pound,  and 
in  China  for  medicinal  use  it  is  worth  from 
$10  to  $25  per  pound.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  various  fur  and  ginseng  dealers  in  the 
county  buy  and  ship  from  $3,500  to  $4,000 
worth  of  furs  and  about  $3,000  worth  of 
ginseng. 

SOCIETIES  AND   ORDERS. 

All  of  the  leading  secret  and  beneficial 
societies  of  the  United  States  have  organiza- 
tions in  Fayette  county.  The  following  brief 
record  is  made  of  the  strongest  and  oldest 
secret  orders  of  the  countv : 

MASONRY. 

Brownsville  Lodge,  No.  60,  was  organized 
at  Brownsville  in  1794;  Fayette,  228,  LTnion- 
town,  1848;  Gummert,  252,  Fayette  City, 
1850;  King  Solomon,  346,  Connellsville, 
1864;  A'alley,  459,  Masontown,  1869,  and 
James  Cochran,  614,  Dawson,  1897. 

Fayette  Lodge  is  the  successor  of  Laurel 
Lodge,  No.  215,  which  was  in  existence  about 
1828,  and  its  predecessor,  an  old  lodge,  exist- 
ing in  1802,  King  Solomon  had  a  prede- 
cessor in  Youghiogheny  Lodge,  whose  span 
of  life  was  from  1809  to  1819.  There  are 
two  chapters,  Brownsville,  No.  164,  and 
LTnion,  No.  165,  both  of  which  were  insti- 
tuted in  1849.  St.  Omer's  Commandery,  No. 
7,  of  Brownsville,  was  formerly  No,  3  and 
instituted  at  Uniontown  in  1853,  The  other 
commandery  in  the  county,  Uniontown,  No. 
49,  dates  back  to  1874. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  Free  Masons 
in  Fayette  county  which  is  a  part  of  the  31st 
Masonic  district  whose  present  D.  D.  G.  M. 
is  John  D.  Carr,  of  Uniontown. 
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ODDFELLOWSHIP. 

Brownsville  Lodge,  Xo.  51,  was  instituted 
at  Brownsville  in  1832,  Fort  Necessity,  254, 
Uniontown,  1847;  Tonaleuka,  365,  Union- 
town,  1849;  General  Worth,  386,  Connells- 
ville,  1850;  Fayette  City,  511,  Fayette  City, 
1854;  Gallatin,  517,  Smithfiled,  1855;  Colfax, 
565,  Masontown,  i860;  Triumph,  613, 
Brownsville,  1867;  Belle  \'ernon,  656,  Belle 
Vernon,  1869;  Bloomington,  728,  Dawson, 
1870;  King  David,  826,  Dunbar,  1873;  Ohio- 
pyle,  499,  Ohiopyle,  1889;  Ridgely,  995, 
Fairchance,  1885 ;  Pine  Knob,  559,  Brown- 
field,  1887;  Redstone,  Xo.  499,  organized  at 
Upper  Middletown  in  1852,  and  Merritts- 
town,  No.  yy2,  organized  in  1871,  have  went 
down.  The  lodge  membership  in  the  county 
is  1,094,  and  the  county  constitutes  a  district 
of  the  State.  The  oldest  encampments  are : 
Redstone,  No.  70;  Brownsville,  organized  in 
1847;  Fayette,  No.  80,  Uniontown,  1848;, 
General  Worth,  No.  188,  Connellsville,  1869. 

EARLY    KNIGHTS    OF    PYTHIAS    LODGE. 

The  following  lodges  were  organized  at  the 
following  places  as  given :  Fayette,  No. 
239,  at  Connellsville,  in  1870;  Tyrone,  310, 
Dawson,  1871  ;  Brownsville,  357,  Browns- 
ville, 1872;  Joppa,  396,  Fayette  City,  1873, 
and  Dunbar,  410,  Dunbar,  in  1873. 

EARLY  GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  POSTS. 

Post  No.  104,  at  Connellsville,  in  1879;  W. 
F.  Stewart,  180,  Uniontown,  1880;  Duncan, 
165,  Dunbar,  1880,  and  INIichener,  at  Browns- 
ville, in  1880. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE. 

Coke  Centre,  Castle  No.  91,  was  organized 
in  1886;  Youghiogheny,  205,  Broad  Ford, 
1887;  Fayette,  286,  Smithfield,  1888:  J.  ^I. 
Thompson,    315,    Uniontown,    1889;    C.    E. 


Boyle,  369,  Uniontown,  1890;  F.  jNI.  Collier, 
380,  Fairchance,  1890;  Isaac  C.  Mills,  395, 
Upper  Middletown,  1890;  Redstone,  418, 
Brownsville,  1891,  and  John  L.  Dawson,  450, 
New  Geneva,    1892. 

James  H.  Burd,  of  Uniontown,  has  been 
elected  annually  as  D.  O.  G.  C.  of  the  Fayette 
county   district    for   the    last    ten    years. 

JR.    ORDER   OF   UNITED   AMERICAN   MECHANICS. 

Dawson  Council,  No.  75,  was  organized 
at  Dawson;  Fayette  City,  29,  Fayette  Citv ; 
Redstone,  78,  Brownsvile ;  Western,  79, 
Belle  Vernon ;  Vanderbilt,  104,  Vanderbilt ; 
Yough,  132,  Broad  Ford;  Fayette,  142,  Con- 
nellsville; Aloyer,  166,  Moyer;  Uniontown, 
167,  Uniontown;  Hunninger  Mills,  172, 
Wooddale;  Summit,  173,  Percy;  Leisenring, 
184,  Leisenring;  John  Leisenring,  189,  West 
Leisenring;  Evening  Star,  254,  Waltersburg; 
Miller,  265,  Indian  Head ;  Mountain  Rose, 
147,  Brownfield;  Perryopolis,  495,  Perry- 
opolis ;  Pt.  Marion,  507,  Pt.  Marion ;  Spring- 
field, 616,  Springfield;  Grindstone,  689,  Tip- 
pecanoe ;  Flatwoods,  965,  Flatwoods,  and 
Dunbar,  93,  Dunbar. 

This  list  was  furnished  by  Lodge  Repre- 
sentative Thos.  J.  Moyer,  of  LIniontown. 
These  lodges  have  a  membership  of  two 
thousand. 

MERCANTILE    LICENSES. 

The  books  of  County  Treasurer  J.  W. 
Hough  show  that  the  total  amount  of  re- 
ceipts for  mercantitle  licenses  in  Fayette 
county  for  1900  was  $10,294.05.  The  whole- 
sale licenses  amount  to  $342.85.  Ten  brok- 
ers in  the  county  pay  a  license  of  ^y^  ;  six 
opera  houses,  $180;  eleven  billiard  halls, 
$630;  thirty-one  eating  houses,  $170.  The 
whole  number  of  licenses  is  899. 
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POST   OFFICES   IN   FAVETTp:   COUNTY. 


NAME. 

Adah,     .    .    . 
Adelaide,  .    . 
Balsinger,     . 
Banning,   . 
Belle  Vernon, 
Broad  Ford, 
Brownfield.  . 
Brownsville, 
Cadwallader, 
Chadville, 
Cheat  Haven, 
Connellsville, 
Curfew,      .    . 
Davidson,  .    . 
Dawson, 
Dearth,      .    . 
Dickerson  Run 
Dunbar,     . 
East  Riverside 
Elliots  ville, 
Emnie,      .    . 
Everson,    .    . 
Fairchance, 
Farmington, 
Fayette  City. 
Fayette  Springs 
Flatwoods, 
Freed,    .    . 
Gans,      .    . 
Gibbons  Glade 
Gillespie, 
Grindstone, 
Haddenville, 
Hammondville 
Haydentown, 
Heistersburg 
High  House, 
Hop  wood,     . 
Indianhead, 
Jumonville, 
Juniataville, 
Kenneth,  .    . 
Laurelhill,    . 
Lay  ton,      .    . 
Leisenring,  . 
Lemont  Furnace 
McClellaudtown, 
Markleysburg, 
Masontown, 
Merrittstown 
Messmore,    . 


1S20 

1S59 
1SS6 
1795 
1S95 
1894 
1SS4 
1S05 


ESTAB- 
TOWNSHIP.  I,ISHED. 

.  German, 1887 

.  Dunbar, 1894 

.  German, 1892 

.  Perry, about    1S55 

.  Washington,    .    .    .  about 
.  Upper  Tyrone,     .    .  about 

.  South  Union, 

.  Brownsville, 

.  Bridgeport,  ....  about 

.  Georges, about 

.  Springhill, 

.  Connellsville,      .    .  about 

.  Perry, 1SS7 

.  Redstone, 1897 

.  Lower  Tyrone,    ...  1855 

.  German, 1887 

.  Dunbar, about    1890 

Dunbar, i860 

.  Luzerne 1882 

.  Wharton, 1887 

.  Springhill, 1898 

.  Upper  Tyrone,    .    .  about    1890 

.  Georges, about 

.  Wharton, about 

.  Washington,     ,    .    .  about 

.  Wharton 

.  Franklin,      

.  Bullskin, about 

.  Springhill,    ....  abcut 

.  Wharton, 1870 

.  Washington,    .    .    .  about    1892 

.  Jefferson, 1891 

.  Menallen,      .        18S8 

.  Bullskin, about    1892 

.  Georges, 1SS4 

.  Luzerne, about    1868 

.  Georges about    1876 

.  N.  &  S-  Union,    .    .  about    1882 
.  Salt  Lick,      .    .    .     before    1873 

.  North  Union, iSSo 

.  Dunbar 1890 

.  Jefferson, 1891 

.  Franklin 1879 

.  Lower  Tyrone, 1875 

.  Dunbar about     1882 

.North  Union,  .  .  .about  1876 
.  German,  ....  before 
.  Henry  Clay,  .  .  .  about 
.  German,  ....  before 
.  Luzerne,  ....  before 
.  German, 


1S80 
1818 
1812 
i860 
1843 
1894 
1894 


1830 
1862 
1S30 
1805 
1894 


Millrun, Springfield,  . 

Springfield,  . 
North  Union, 
Bullskin,  .  . 
Nicholson,  . 
Dunbar, 


Morns  Cross  Roads, 
Mount  Braddock,    . 

Moyer, 

New  Geneva,  .  .  . 
New  Haven,  .  .  . 
New  Salem Menallen, 


ESTAB- 

NAME.  TOWNSHIP.  LISHED. 

....  1866 

before  1S25 

.  about  1875 

.  about  1S79 

before  iSoo 

....  187S 

about  [S40 

Nicolay, Stewart, 1887 

Normal  ville,     ....  Springfield,      .....  185 1 

Ohiopyle Stewart, 1856 

Oldframe, Nicholson,    .    .    .     before  1877 

Oliphant  Furnace,     .  Georges,        ....  about  1880 

Oliver North  Union,  .    .    .  about  1892 

Ormond, Luzerne, about  18S6 

Penusville, Bullskin,       ....  about  1849 

Percy, North  Union, 1875 

Perryopolis,     ....  Perry,    .        ...     before  1S25 

Point  Marion,      .    .    .  Springhill about 

Redstone, Jefl'erson, 

Ruble, Georges, 

Searights, Menallen,      .    .    .     before 

Smithfield, Georges, about 

Smock,      Franklin,  ....     before 

Starjunction,   ....  Perry about 

Stewarton, Stewart, about 

Stickel Lower  Tyrone 


Summit  Mines,  .  . 
Tippecanoe,  .  .  . 
Uniontown,  .  .  . 
Upper  Middletown, 
Vance  Mills,    .    .    . 


1S82 
1850 
18S7 
1S25 
1S12 
1S85 
1895 
1S75 
1893 

Upper  Tyrone, 18S1 

Jefferson,  ....     before    1842 

N.  &  S.  Union, 1795 

Menallen about    1825 

Franklin, 1S93 

Vanderbilt, Dunbar, about    1882 

Victoria, Stewart 1892 

Waltersburg,    .        .    .  Menallen 1SS5 

Watsondale,      ....  Henry  Clay, 1895 

West  Leisenring,    .    .  North  Union,  .    .    .  about    1886 

White, Salt  Lick, about    1884 

Whitsett, Perry about    1886 

Wickhaven,      ....  Perry, about    1895 

Wirsing, Wharton 1S97 

Wooddale, Franklin,  ...        .  about    1SS6 

Woodgleu Jefferson 18S6 

Woodside,     .    .        .    .  Nicholson,    ....  about    1872 
Wymsgap, Springhill,    .    .    .     before    i860 

There  are  eleven  Uniontowns,  twenty-three 
Brownsvilles,  eleven  Dunbars  and  twenty- 
eight  Farmingtons,  which  are  post-offices  in 
the  different  States  of  the  Union,  while  over 
one  half  of  the  remaining  offices  in  the  county 
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are  of  the  same  name  as  postoffices  in  other 
States.  The  postoffice  ruling  that  no  State  | 
can  have  two  postoffices  of  the  same  name  i 
causes  some  places  in  the  county  to  have  I 
postoffice  names  different  from  their  own. 
Thus  Bridgeport's  postoffice  is  Cadwallader; 
Davidson's  Ferry,  East  Riverside ;  White 
House,  Emme ;  Chalk  Hill,  Fayette  Springs ; 
[Monroe,  Hopwood ;  Uniontown  Soldiers 
Orphan  School,  Jumonville ;  "  Springfield, 
Normalville ;  Owensdale,  Summit  JNIines ; 
and  Cook's  ]Mills,  Tippecanoe.  Some  of 
these  postoffices  are  at  places  near  a  town- 
ship line  or  partly  in  two  townships,  and  with 
change  of  postmasters  are  sometimes  in  one 
township  and  again  in  the  other  township,  as 
Hopwood  on  the  line  of  North  and  South 
Union ;  High  House,  on  line  of  Georges  and 
German ;  Tippecanoe,  on  line  of  Frankhn  and 
Jefferson,  and  West  Leisenring,  on  Hne  of 
Dunbar  and  North  Union.  Some  offices 
have  had  several  names  as  Normalville  was 
formerly  Elm  and  originally  Springfield. 

1 

AGRICULTURE. 

In  1890  Fayette  county  had  3,320  farms 
containing  371,783  acres  of  which  125,792 
acres  were  unimproved,  and  whose  total  value 
including  fences  and  buildings  was  placed  at 
$19,795,250.  There  were  225  farms  of  under 
10  acres;  1,445  between  100  and  500  acres, 
and  II  of  over  1,000  acres,  while  the  average 
size  of  farm  was  112  acres.  2,672  owners 
cultivated  their  own  farms,  and  1,107  rented 
for  cash  or  a  share  of  the  products.  The 
value  of  farm  products  was  $1,655,840;  of  im- 
plements, $494,530,  and  of  live  stock,  $1,- 
695,280,  while  fertilizers  cost  $37,177.  The 
cereal  products  were  1,237  bushels  of  barley; 
rye,  3,728;  buckwheat,  19,925;  oats,  405,388; 
wheat,  405,447;  corn,  799,487.  There  were 
48,768  acres  of  meadow  producing  66,817 
19 


tons  of  hay,  949  bushels  of  clover  seed  and 
1,519  bushels  of  other  grass  seed.  The  live 
stock  comprised  9,800  horses,  239  mules,  10,- 
420  cows,  266  oxen,  20,318  other  cattle,  35,- 
287  sheep  (of  which  679  were  killed  by  dogs), 
and  22.875  swine.  The  poultry  included  164,- 
831  chickens,  10,628  turkeys,  3,573  ducks, 
and  1,750  geese.  Of  root  crops  2,000  acres 
of  Irish  potatoes  produced  139,521  bushels, 
and  12  acres  of  sweet  potatoes  made  a  yield 
of  1,012  bushels.  The  dairy  products  were 
1,342  pounds  of  cheese,  4,161,867  gallons  of 
milk,  and  994,757  pounds  of  butter;  poultry 
yielded  636,197  dozen  of  eggs;  and  apiarian 
products  were  33,000  pounds  of  honey  and 
193  pounds  of  wax,  while  31,487  fleeces  of 
wool  weighed  173,904  pounds.  The  returns 
of  the  sugar  camps  were  37,244  pounds  of 
maple  sugar  and  11,149  gallons  of  maple 
syrup,  while  36  acres  of  sorghum  yielded 
2,488  gallons  of  molasses  and  3  acres  of 
broom  corn  gave  1,351  pounds  of  brush.  A 
return  of  107  bushels  of  beans  and  peas  was 
made.  The  value  of  market  garden  products 
and  small  fruits  sold  was  listed  at  Si 3.743. 
Orchard  returns  for  1890,  were  as  follows: 
Apricot  bearing  trees  61,  crop  i  bushel; 
pear,  4,850,  2,567  bushels ;  plum  and  prune, 
8,809,  991  bushels;  cherry,  I4,340>  3. 168 
bushels;  peach,  13,646,  6,035  bushels;  and 
apple,  169,395  bearing  trees  and  126,155 
bushels. 

1 

AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETIES    AXD     FAIRS. 

The  first  agricultural  society  of  the  coun- 
ty gave  exhibitions  April  10.  1822.  and  April 
9,  1823,  of  domestic  manufactures  and  a  few 
animals  on  which  premiums  were  awarded. 
These  exhibitions  were  probably  at  the  court- 
house, and  the  association  soon  went  down. 
Succeeding  it  came  the  Jefferson  Township 
Agricultural    and    Horticultural  ■  Society    or- 
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ganized  in  1852,  and  holding  its  first  fair  Oct. 
26  and  27th  on  the  Thorton  farm  in  Redstone 
township,  where  the  race  track  v.'as  smaU  and 
old  Hawkeye  the  cliief  racer.  The  next  year 
the  fair  was  on  the  Pike  one  hah'  mile  east 
of  Brownsville,  where  D.  H.  W^nkefield  took 
first  premium  on  one  hundred  varieties  of 
apples  and  seventy-three  varieties  of  other 
fruits.  Richard  B.  Cans  also  took  a 
premium  on  a  fine  telescope  which  he  had 
invented.  Seven  years  later  in  1859,  the 
Fayette  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
formed  with  Alfred  Patterson,  president,  and 
\\m.  H.  Bailey,  secretary.  Twenty  acres  of 
land  were  secured  near  the  site  of  the  Warren 
glass  works  and  two  fairs  were  held  at  which 
Red  Fox,  Honest  John,  the  Hagan  mare  and 
the  Pryor  horse  were  the  premium  racers. 
The  Civil  war  came  and  Cols.  Howell  and 
Dale  used  the  fair  ground  as  Camp  La- 
fayette, the  one  to  raise  the  85th  and  the  other 
a  cavalry  regiment.  The  next  fairs  after  the 
war  were  held  for  several  years  in  the  Krepps 
bottoms  above  Brownsville,  and  in  1879  6-'^" 
sherif¥  Springer  and  others  formed  the  pres- 
ent Fayette  Agricultural  Association  and 
purchased  the  fair  grounds  on  which  fairs  are 
still  held. 

CREAMERIES. 

The  first  creamery  was  started  at  East 
Riverside.  The  next  was  at  Masontown,  and 
in  1899,  creameries  were  started  at  Normal- 
ville  and  ]\Iarkleysburg  by  stock  companies. 
The  plant  for  a  creamery  costs  about  $4,000. 

MAXUKACTURHS    IX     1837. 

In  the  year  1837  there  were  in  Fayette 
county  five  paper  mills,  as  follows:  Clark  & 
Carter,  at  Bridgeport ;  J.  Sharpless  and  Free- 
man &  Colvin,  on  Redstone  creek;  Walker 
&  Rogers,  on  Youghiogheny  river;  and  H. 


Gephart  &  Co.,  at  New  Haven.  Their  an- 
nual output  was  about  4,000  reams  each,  the 
total  value  approximated  $10,000. 

Six  glass  works  were  in  active  operation 
and  annually  placed  6,500  boxes  of  glass  on 
the  market.  They  were :  Kimber  &  Co.,  at 
Bridgeport;  Forsythe  &*Co.,  Brownsville;  J. 
L.  Bowman  &  Co.,  New  Albany;  Baker, 
Stewart  &  Co.,  Pcrryopolis ;  Whiting  & 
Hough,  and  Martin  &  Church,  at  Cookstown 
(now  Fayette   City). 

The  woolen  factories  were :  Thomas 
Foster,  New  Haven ;  Thomas  Cook  &  Co., 
Redstone :  and  William  Miller,  Brownsville. 
A  cotton  factory  was  in  operaton  at  Bridge- 
port. 

There  were  5  forges  and  rolling  mills,  I 
nail  factory,  5  foundries,  i  steam  engine  fac- 
tory, 9  furnaces,  and  2  coach  and  carriage 
factories. 

DIFFERENT  FAYETTE  COUNTIES. 
There  are  eleven  different  Fayette  counties 
in  the  United  States  as  follows :  Fayette 
county  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  one  in 
northwestern  Alabama,  one  in  western 
Georgia,  one  in  southern  Illinois,  one  in 
eastern  Indiana,  one  in  nortlieastern  Iowa, 
one  in  central  Kentucky,  one  in  southern 
Ohio,  one  in  southwestern  Tennessee,  one  in 
central  Texas  and  one  in  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia. This  fact  is  largely  to  be  attributed 
to  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  LaFayette 
and  his  espousal  of  the  American  cause  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  Revolution.  There  is  also 
a  number  of  Fayettevilles  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Fayette  streets  exceed  all 
power  of  estimate.  LaFayette  college  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  one  of  the  most  advanced  insti- 
tutions of  higher  culture  in  the  country  is 
another  proof  of  the  fascination  of  the  name 
for  American  ears. 
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PROMINENT       SONS        OF       FAYETTE        COUNTY 
ABROAD. 

Hon.  Martin  Hardin  was  a  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Hon.  Samuel  J.  R.  McMillan, 
LL.  D.,  served  as  U.  S.  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, and  the  celebrated  William  A.  Clark, 
of  Fayette  county  contesting  for  the  U.  S. 
Senatorship  from  Montana.  Hardin  was 
born  in  Springhill  township,  IMcMillan, 
was  a  native  of  Brownsville  and  Clark  first 
saw  the  light  of  day  near  Connellsville. 
Hon.  Ben.  Hardin  of  Springhill,  Joseph  B. 
Showalter  of  Smithfield,  Amos  Townsend 
from  Flatwoods,  Lott  Thomas  from  Mark- 
leysburg  and  other  citizens  of  Fayette  have 
represented  districts  from  different  States  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

Those  who  have  served  in  the  national 
bodies  have  all  maintained  with  honor  and 
distinction  the  fair  fame  of  their  native 
county,  though  fate  or  fortune  has  removed 
them  from  early  ties  and  ancestral  associa- 
tions, and  the  lines  have  fallen  unto  them  in 
remote  places  and  amid  strange  environ- 
ments. Their  renown,  however,  reflects 
back  its  lustre  upon  their  ancient  home  and 
the  scenes  of  their  nativity.  They  can  we 
doubt  not,  heartily  echo  the  language  of  the 
Anglo-Catholic  poet : 

"  No  distance  breaks  the  tie  of  blood, 
Brothers  are  brothers  ever  more." 

FIRST  THINGS. 

The  notable  achievements  of  Fayette 
county  in  the  early  stages  of  its  history  are 
varied  in  character,  and  may  be  traced  along 
the  lines  of  political  as  well  as  material  ad- 
vance and  development.  As  a  conspicuous 
event  in  the  former  sphere  of  progress,  may 
be  mentioned  the  building  of  the  first  road 
west  of  the  AUeghenies,  which  was  laid  out 
and  opened  through  Fayette  county  in  i/Sy 


55,  and  maintains  its  historic  celebrity  as 
Braddock's  road. 

The  first  battle  of  the  struggle  that  was 
preliminary  to  the  critical  conflict  of  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  and  the  only  battle 
ever  fought  within  the  limits  of  Fayette 
county,  was  at  Fort  Necessity  in  1754,  at 
which  place,  July  4th,  Washington,  then  a 
young  colonial  officer  in  the  service  of  Vir- 
ginia, made  his  first  and  last  surrender. 

The  first  permanent  settlers,  Christopher 
Gist,  William  Stewart  and  Wendall  Brown, 
came  in  1753,  just  in  advance  of  the  great  co- 
lonial struggle,  and  Hugh  Crawford  in  1768 
received  the  first  Pennsylvania  grant  of  lands 
within  the  limits  of  the  county. 

The  first  markets,  from  1753  to  I794> 
were  Winchester,  in  the  historic  valley  of 
Virginia,  Cumberland,  in  Maryland,  and  dis- 
tant New  Orleans,  then  under  Spanish  con- 
trol, having  been  transferred  to  Spain  by 
special  agreement  about  the  time  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  and  remaining  under  its  do- 
minion till  Napoleon  I.  restored  the  Louisi- 
ana territory  to  the  original  proprietors — the 
government  of  France. 

The  first  log  house  was  built  at  Browns- 
ville by  Captain  Michael  Craesap  in  1770. 

The  first  public  act  in  the  singular  mas- 
querade, known  as  the  Whisky  Insurrec- 
tion, was  the  meeting  held  at  Brownsville  at 
the  Black  Horse  tavern,  at  which  place  also 
the  last  assembly  of  the  insurgents  was  held, 
August  29,  1794.  This  insurrection  was  one 
of  the  first  assertions  or  exercises  of  the 
power  of  the  central  government  against  lo- 
cal authority— it  was  one  of  the  first  victories 
of  the  Federal  arm  over  the  will,  if  not  the 
sovereignty  of  a  State— and  is,  therefore,  of 
unusual  value  and  interest  to  the  student  of 
political  evolution  in  the  United  States  as  a 
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prelude,  though  remote,  to  the  assured  es- 
tabHshment  of  national  supremacy,  as  em- 
bodied and  expressed  in  the  government  at 
Washington. 

The  first  mill  was  probably  the  Beeson 
mill  of  1772,  while  there  is  nothing  definite 
to  show  who  was  the  first  shoemaker,  tailor, 
merchant,  tanner  or  inn  keeper.  The  Rev. 
Capt.  John  Steele,  of  Carlisle,  who  visited  the 
county  in  1768,  tradition  says,  preached  a 
sermon  to  the  settlers  whom  he  was  sent  to 
warn  ofif  their  lands. 

The  first  church  was  Great  Bethel  Baptist, 
organized  in  1770. 

The  first  resident  physician  seems  to  have 
been  Dr.  Samuel  Sackett,  who  came  to 
Uniontown  in  1781  ;  the  first  native  and  resi- 
dent lawyer,  Thomas  Meason,  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  1798,  and  the  first  native  and 
resident  judge,  learned  in  the  law,  was  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Ewing,  Sr.,  who  was  on  the  bench 
from  1838  to  1848. 

The  first  paper  mill  west  of  the  Alleghenies 
was  that  of  Sharpless  and  Jackson,  built  in 
Jefferson  township,  in  1794,  but  the  dates  of 
the  first  carding,  sickle  and  woolen  mills  can 
not  be  obtained. 

The  first  of  the  ferries,  bridges  and  found- 
eries  are  not  matter  of  definite  record,  but 
the  first  macadamized  road  or  pike,  "The 
National  Road,"  in  the  great  Mississippi  val- 
ley, was  built  through  the  county  between 
1815  and  1825. 

The  first  iron  suspension  bridge  was  placed 
over  Jacob's  creek  in  1801,  the  first  stone 
bridge  over  the  Youghiogheny  river  at  Som- 
erfield,  in  1817,  and  the  first  cast  iron  bridge 
over  Dunlap's  creek,  at  Brownsville,  in  1835. 

The  first  furnace  was  the  Alliance  iron 
works,  on  Jacob's  creek,  in  1789,  the  first 
forge,  Hayden's,  at  Haydentown,  in  1792, 
and  the  first  rolling  mill  west  of  the  Alle- 


ghenies was  built  at  Plumsock  (Upper  Mid- 
dletown)  in  1800. 

The  first  coal  was  discovered  and  used  on 
Redstone  creek  by  Colonel  Burd  in  1759; 
the  first  experimental  coke  for  shipment  was 
made  by  McCormick  and  Campbell  in  1841 ; 
and  two  years  later,  Mordecai,  James  and 
Sample  Cochran  became  the  pioneers  of  the 
present  coke  industry,  in  which  the  oldest 
firm  is  the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  Com- 
pany, formed  in  i860.  The  great  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Company,  employing  over  12,- 
000  men,  dates  back  its  immense  business  to 
a  humble  beginning,  in  1871,  at  Broad  Ford, 
with  a  plant  of  fifty  ovens ;  and  the  second 
plant  of  the  Semet-Solvay  retort  coke  ovens 
in  the  new  world  was  located  at  Dunbar  in 
1895. 

The  first  steamboat  was  the  Enterprise, 
launched  at  Bridgeport  in  1814,  only  seven 
years  after  Fulton's  experiment  with  the 
Clermont ;  the  first  mail  coach  ran  over  the 
National  Road,  and  the  first  railroad  was  the 
Pittsburg  and  Connellsville,  opened  to  Con- 
nellsville in  1855.  The  first  electric  street 
railway  line  was  built  in  Uniontown. 

The  first  express  was  the  Adams  in  1835 
in  light  wagons  over  the  National  Road. 

The  introduction  of  the  telegraph  was 
from  Pittsburg  through  Connellsville  to 
Cumberland.  The  initial  'phone  service  for 
public  use  was  at  Uniontown,  Brownsville 
and  Connellsville  after  1893. 

The  first  oil  well  and  first  gas  well  of  the 
county  were  in  the  Masontown  belt,  and  the 
first  gas  piped  any  distance  for  heat  was  to 
Uniontown  in  1886. 

There  is  no  account  of  the  first  threshing 
machine,  mower,  reaper,  steam  engine,  sew- 
ing machine  or  bicycle  used  in  Fayette 
county. 

L.  L,.  Minor  was  the  first  court  stenogra- 
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pher  and  introduced  the  first  typewriter  into 
the  county.  The  first  soldier  from  Fayette 
to  enhst  in  the  Union  service  in  1861  was 
Thomas  Porter,  of  Connellsville.  The  first 
Masonic  and  Odd  Fellow  lodges  were  insti- 
tuted at  Brownsville  in  1794  and  1832,  re- 
spectively. The  first  glass  factory  was  near 
New  Geneva,  and  the  first  newspaper  in  the 
county  and  also  in  Southwestern  Pennsylva- 
nia was  the  Fayette  "Gazette  and  Union  Ad- 
vertiser," founded  December  5,  1797. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The  county  of  Fayette  has  not  been  devoid 
of  creative  activity  in  the  vast  and  complex 
field  of  literary  development.  Some  of  the 
works  which  have  emanated  from  its  au- 
thors have  attained  the  rank  of  recognized 
classics  and  have  gained  a  reputation  that 
far  transcends  a  local  or  circumscribed  area. 
It  is  in  a  large  degree  characteristic  of  the 
literary  productivity  of  the  county  that  it  has 
regard  to  local  history  and  development, 
and  in  every  feature  reflects  a  strong  and  ar- 
dent sense  of  local  loyalty  and  patriotism. 
This  tendency  does  not  antagonize  or  con- 
flict in  any  sense  with  the  purest  and  widest 
catholicity  of  taste  and  culture,  for  in  litera- 
ture as  in  other  fields  of  human  activity  and 
creative  achievement. 

"  That  man's  the  best  cosmopolite 
Who  loves  his  native  country  best." 

In  local  historical  production  this  section 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  has  been  unusually 
active  and  admirable  in  the  nature  of  the 
work  achieved.  In  the  present  highly  spe- 
cialized and  differentiated  condition  of  his- 
torical science  the  local  "researcher"  and 
the  monograph  are  invaluable  and  indispen- 
sable to  the  critical  student  and  the  historian 
who  aspires  to  accuracy  in  detail  as  well  as 


symmetry  and  continuity  in  the  evolution  of 
his  story. 

Notable  and  excellent  among  works  of 
this  type  is  "Monongahela  of  Old,"  by  James 
Veech,  the  earliest  historian  of  Fayette  coun- 
ty. It  displays  most  accurate  and  painstak- 
ing research,  and  no  student  of  the  history 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  can  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  its  careful  and  critical  reading. 
The  work  is  inspired,  not  only  by  the  devo- 
tion of  the  patriot,  but  by  the  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  genuine  and  self-renouncing 
student.  Worthy  of  especial  commendation 
are  the  chapters  on  Braddock's  campaign, 
the  tragical  romance  of  American  colonial 
days,  and  that  which  explains  the  genesis  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  Line — so  suggestive  of 
intricate  issues,  complex  controversies,  and 
ominous  of  irrepressible,  as  well  as  titanic 
struggle.  Around  the  era  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  the  halo  of  romance  will  ever 
linger,  growing  brighter  and  brighter,  and 
becoming  more  and  more  idealized  by  the 
historic  imagination,  as  we  recede  from  its 
age  and  environments,  and  it  fades  into  the 
irreclaimable  and  irretrievable  past.  There 
is  no  reason  for  astonishment  that  this  fas- 
cinating era  captivated  the  genius  of  Francis 
Parkman  and  led  to  the  production  of  the 
most  accurate  end  elaborate  historical  crea- 
tions that  American  literature  has  thus  far 
given  to  the  world — works  which  have  at- 
tained recognition  and  special  eulogy  in  the 
great  centers  of  historic  culture  in  the  Eu- 
ropean world. 

Equally  deserving  of  commendation  in  its 
peculiar  sphere  of  historic  research  is  "The 
Old  Pike,  or  the  History  of  the  National 
Road,"  by  Col.  T.  B.  Searight.  It  is  rare 
that  a  treatise  devoted  to  the  history  of  a 
road  has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  recognized 
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classic.  Such,  however,  is  the  fate  or  for- 
tune of  Col.  Searight's  work.  The  romantic 
aspects  of  great  thoroughfares  have  been 
ideaUzed  time  and  again  in  fiction  and  in 
song,  the  Appian  way  wiU  Hve  as  long  as 
the  memory  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  Dick- 
ens, Thackeray,  Railton  and  Thomas  Hardy 
will  long  keep  bright  the  fame  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  renowned  highways  of  the 
British  Islands.  The  "Old  Pike"  had  its 
Wellers,  no  doubt,  but  the  genius  of  the  ro- 
mantic novelist,  the  "shaping  spirit  of  imag- 
ination," has  not  yet  recalled  them  to  ani- 
mated life  and  objective  form.  They  are 
simply  in  reserve  waiting  for  the  advent  of 
the  artist  when  they  will  arise  and  stand  upon 
their  feet.  Col.  Searight's  work  evinces  dili- 
gent research  and  thorough  mastery  of  de- 
tail, and  is  written  in  accurate  and  lucid  Eng- 
lish. The  author  is  pervaded  by  his  theme 
and  in  genuine  sympathy  with  it.  This  fact 
alone  explains  in  large  measure  his  broad 
and  comprehensive  grasp  of  its  origin,  evo- 
lution and  expansion — its  era  of  greatness, 
and  its  period  of  decline. 

A  special  chapter  of  this  history  has  been 
devoted  to  the  fortunes  of  the  renowned  Na- 
tional Pike.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  subject, 
Col.  Searight's  work  becomes  invaluable  and 
indispensable.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  and 
isolated  productions  in  the  world  of  hterary 
effort  which  it  will  never  be  necessary  to  re- 
peat or  reproduce.  In  reviewing  this  unique 
and  instructive  narrative,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  pure  financial  record  of 
the  great  highway  it  describes.  The  giant 
railway  systems  of  our  day  destroyed  its 
prestige  and  superseded  its  usefulness  as  a 
far-reaching  agency  of  transit  and  traffic. 
Yet  the  mighty  corporation  which,  in  large 
measure,  succeeded  and  eclipsed  it,  was  for 
years  financially  in  chaos  and  has  emerged 


from  the  fostering  care  of  a  receiver  within 
July,  1899. 

These  two  admirable  works  of  a  special 
character  do  not  exhaust  the  literary  activity 
of  Fayette  county.  One  of  the  most  gifted 
and  cultured  families  that  the  county  has 
given  to  the  world  is  the  Baird  family,  al- 
ready more  than  once  referred  to  in  these 
pages.  This  name  is  recognized  and  repre- 
sented in  many  of  the  higher  ranges  of  cul- 
ture, especially  in  history  and  theology. 
The  Bairds,  of  New  York,  have  produced  the 
classic  histories  of  the  Huguenot  race  and 
achievements — so  rich  in  memories  and  in 
inspirations — while  "Elohim  Revealed,''  and 
the  "History  of  the  New  School" — Presby- 
terian— are  in  the  special  province  of  church 
history  and  theology  of  peculiar  value  and 
remarkable  interest.  These  two  last  works 
were  the  production  of  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Baird, 
a  native  of  Fayette  county,  and  one  of  the 
most  subtle  and  acute  of  American  theolo- 
gians. William  Logan  Baird  and  Thomas 
Dixon  Baird,  both  of  this  family,  attained 
fame  in  scholarship  and  as  educationists  in 
Baltimore  and  in  the  South.  They  were  men 
of  large  acquirements  and  great  moral  force,, 
and  represent  the  liberal  training  and  pure 
culture  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  in  the  days  that  have 
passed  into  history,  or  have  lingered  only 
in  the  dim  and  fading  light  of  expiring  tra- 
dition. The  Bairds  belonged  to  that  class 
of  theological  attainment  and  critical  culture 
which  elicited  the  hearty  eulogiums  of  the 
great  Dr.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  who, 
while  in  attendance  upon  a  church  assembly 
in  or  near  Pittsburg  many  years  ago,  was  so 
profoundly  impressed  with  their  erudition 
and  their  intellect,  that  he  asked  in  astonish- 
ment: "Is  this  the  kind  of  men  you  have  in 
the  Presbytery  of  the  Ohio?"  and  declared 
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that  he  had  been  taxed  to  the  fuHest  measure 
of  his  own  rare  and  signal  ability  to  main- 
tain his  ground  with  the  theologians  of 
Western  Pennsylvania. 

These,  however,  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of 
literary,  scholarly  and  theological  authors 
who  claim  Fayette  county  as  their  home, 
even  though  they  may  have  wandered  into 
remote  fields  and  ranged  in  distant  pastures. 

Dr.  Van  Voorhis  has  produced  a  valuable 
local  history  in  a  volume  entitled  "The  Old 
and  New  Monongahela,"  which  by  its  desig- 
nation would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  comple- 
mented or  supplemented  the  work  of  James 
Veech. 

In  the  sphere  of  fiction  and  romance  the 
county  is  not  devoid  of  worthy  representa- 
tives. A.  F.  Hill  has  played  a  versatile  role 
in  literary  enterprise,  being  journalist,  poet 
and  romancer.  He  produced  "Our  Boys," 
"The  White  Rocks,"  "Secrets  of  the  Sanc- 
tum," and  "Adventures  of  John  Smith  on  a 
Crutch." 

Alarah  Ellis  Ryan  published  an  attractive 
and  popular  story,  "A  Pagan  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies,"  and  several  other  romances  which 
have  won  public  favor  and  appreciation. 
The  charm  of  romance  lingers  in  all  its  purity 
in  mountain  ranges  remote  from  the  centers 
of  human  activity  and  progress.  Life  pur- 
sues its  Arcadian  and  idyllic  course,  prime- 
val simplicity  and  ancient  purity  are  undis- 
turbed, tradition  and  folklore  are  potent  in 
their  fascination  and  their  sway  and  the  sense 
of  local  attachment  is  almost  invincible  in  its 
power.  The  student  of  art  criticism  and  of 
the  evolution  of  the  instinct  for  natural  love- 
liness as  exhibited  in  mountain  scenery  will 
find  much  that  is  radiant,  as  well  as  sugges- 
tive and  inspiring,  in  the  chapter  on  "Moun- 
tain Glaam"  and  "Mountain  Glory"  in 
"Modern  Painters."     A  beginning  has  been 


made  in  this  fertile  and  comparatively  unex- 
plored territory  by  the  genius  of  American 
romancers,  as  "The  Land  of  the  Sky"  and 
the  "Prophet  of  the  Old  Smoky  Mountain,"' 
attest.  It  is  in  our  own  century  that  the 
glory  and  power  of  mountain  scenery  have 
entered  into  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  life 
as  a  stimulating  quickening  force.  To  the 
ancients  the  mountain  height  was  suggestive 
of  all  that  is  gloomy  and  repellant,  awesome 
and  fearful,  and  the  same  attitude  of  mind  is 
characteristic  of  the  literature  of  the  preced- 
ing century.  With  the  advent  of  Wads- 
worth  and  Burns  and  the  coming  in  of  mod- 
ern romanticism,  the  point  of  view  with  re- 
gard to  mountain  scenery  undergoes  a  com- 
plete change.  Instead  of  being  the  dread  of 
the  poet  and  the  symbol  of  gloom,  it  has  be- 
come his  friend  and  his  inspiration.  That  it 
will  occupy  a  similar  relation  to  the  novelist 
and  become  realized  by  his  transmitting 
touch,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe.  In  this 
phase  of  fiction,  the  romance  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Western  Pennsylvania  affords  a  rich 
and  alluring  field  of  exploration.  It  may  be 
possible  that  the  author  of  "Alaze"  and  "A 
Pagan  of  the  Alleghenies"  has  heralded  the 
new  development  in  this  sphere  of  fiction 
without  conscious  design  or  artistic  purpose. 
Among  other  authors  identified  with  Fay- 
ette county  may  be  named  Albert  Bolen  and 
]^\Iiss  E.  C.  Custead,  each  of  whom  has  pro- 
duced works  of  merit.  [Miss  Custeads"  "Rose 
and  Elza"  is  an  historical  romance  of  the 
county,  based  upon  facts  and  recognized  as 
a  story  of  genuine  interest.  To  the  historical 
novelist,  no  part  of  Pennsylvania  and,  in- 
deed, few  parts  of  the  country  present  a 
more  promising  harvest  than  Fayette  county. 
The  French  and  Indian  war,  Braddock's 
campaign  and  Braddock's  death,  afford  a 
rare  fund  of  material  for  the  novelist,  as  well 
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as  the  dramatist.  Attention  is  already  being 
directed  towards  tlie  scenes  and  achievements 
of  our  colonial  and  revolutionary  history,  as 
the  recently  issued  play  of  Nathan  Hale 
abundantly  indicates.  Immense  possibilities 
in  the  region  of  Hterary  recreation  and  ideali- 
zation, founded  on  authentic  history  in  one 
of  the  critical  epochs  of  the  world's  develop- 
ment, lie  hidden  in  the  past  of  Fayette 
county. 

George  Linton,  of  Masontown,  was  an  ac- 
complished writer  and  poet;  J.  A.  Coll,  of 
Connellsville,  has  issued  a  volume  of  poems, 
entitled  "The  Dust  of  Dreams,"  which  has 
been  received  with  favor  and  highly  com- 
mended by  discriminating  critics. 

Henry  Clay  Dean  published  a  work  in  two 
volumes,  entitled  'The  Crimes  of  the  Late 
Civil  War,"  which  is  marked  by  passages  of 
rare  and  animated  eloquence. 

Bouvier's  "Law  Dictionary"  is  an  elaborate 
and  voluminous  work,  and  has  long  main- 
tained a  national  renown  among  students  of 
the  profession  for  which  it  was  produced. 

Prof.  J.  Harris  Patton,  of  Fayette  City,  is 
the  author  of  "A  History  of  the  Democratic 
Party,"  "A  Concise  History  of  the  American 
People,"  and  "Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States." 

Dr.  D.  B.  Purinton,  of  Smithfield,  and 
president  of  Dennison  college,  wrote  a  book 
on  logic,  which  is  an  excellent  work. 

Dr.  Ashbel  G.  Fairchild,  of  Smithfield,  was 
an  able  theologian  and  his  works  were  the 
"Great  Supper"  and  other  religious  vol- 
umes. 

James  A.  Searight,  of  Uniontown,  is  the 
author  of  the  "History  of  the  Searight  Fam- 
ily in  America." 

Seth  T.  Hurd,  of  Brownsville,  wrote  the 
"Grammatical  Corrector,"  a  school  work. 


Samuel  T.  Wiley,  of  Smithfield,  wrote  the 
histories  of  Preston  and  J^Ionongalia  coun- 
ties. West  Virginia,  and  Pensacola  City, 
Florida ;  has  edited  and  compiled  two  Con- 
gressional district  and  eleven  county  cyclo- 
pedias, and  is  the  author  of  the  "Study  of 
English,"  "The  White  Horse  Tavern,"  "Or- 
thography," and  "Fables  of  American  His- 
tory." 

A.  F.  Downs  is  the  author  of  "Heroes  and 
Heroic  Deeds  of  Uncrowned  Kings,"  and  W. 
H.  Greer  wrote  a  volume  of  poems. 

This  outline  is  at  least  sufficient  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  county  of  Fayette  has  not 
been  destitute  of  Hterary  activity  and  literary 
creation.  The  fame  of  some  of  her  authors 
has  passed  far  beyond  a  local  limit  and  in 
special  historical  research,  relating  to  the 
evolution  of  events  within  a  certain  age  and 
within  a  certain  area,  the  treatises  of  Veech 
and  Searight  have  probably  never  been  ex- 
celled by  American  investigators  in  this  field. 
The}'  will  prove  invaluable  to  the  future  his- 
torian of  the  powerful  and  expanding  State 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  time  rapidly  approach- 
ing when  all  historic  composition  and  crea- 
tion must  be  based  upon  the  results  accom- 
plished by  special  "researches"  within  limited 
and  rigidly  defined  eras  and  epochs.  Then 
the  labors  of  Searight  and  Veech  will  be  ap- 
preciated at  their  real  value  and  estimated  in 
their  true  significance.  They  will  form  as 
in  some  work  of  art,  parts  "co-operant  to 
an  end" — an  end  attained  in  the  production 
of  an  accurate,  critical  and  comprehensive 
history  of  the  mighty  Commonwealth  found- 
ed by  William  Penn,  which  still  "moving  up 
from  high  to  higher"  may  become,  in  due 
time,  and  under  wise  guidance,  "the  pillar  of 
a  people's  hope,  the  center  of  a  world's  de- 
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ExVRLY    POETS    OF    FAYETTE    COUNTY. 

The  song  entitled  "Polly  Williams,"  writ- 
ten by  Samuel  L.  Littell,  in  iSio,  had  a  wide 
circulation  and  great  popularity  for  many 
years,  and  is  given  in  Hill's  "White  Rocks." 

Among  the  early  poets  of  the  county  were 
WilHam  P.  Wells  and  Richard  Beeson,  and 
we  give  a  poem  entitled  "A  View  of  Sunset 
from  Laurel  Hill,"  by  Air.  Wells,  and  "The 
Fall  of  Babylon,"  a  poem  written  by  Air. 
Beeson,  in  1835. 

THE  FALL   OF   BABYLON. 

On  Shinar's  wide  bosom  the  cloud  piercing  spires 
Of  Bab3'lon  kindled  their  refluent  fires  ; 
The  temple  of  Bael  raised  its  turrets  on  high, 
And  Euphrates  expanded  her  breast  to  the  sky. 

In  the  Hall  of  Belshazzar  that  revel  goes  round  ; 

In  the  fumes  of  their  wine,  their  senses  are  drowned. 

But  they  drank  from  the  cups  of  the  house  of  the 

Lord, 
And  were  swept  from  the  earth,  by  the  breath  of  His 

word. 

Belshazzar  !  Belshazzar  !  the  hand  on  the  wall, 
In  letters  of  fire,  hath  engraven  thy  fall, 
The  walls,  and  the  towers — the  gods  of  thy  land 
Defended  thee  not  — 'twas  Jehovah's  command. 

Great  city  of  pride  !  o'er  thy  portals  of  brass, 
The  Satyr  shall  dance,  and  the  lizards  shall  pass  ; 
Proud  city  of  Nimrod  !  thy  glories  are  o'er, 
Thy  excellence  past,  and  thy  beauty  no  more. 

A   VIEW    OF    SUNSET    FROM    LAUREL    HILL. 

Ere  yet  the  god  of  day  had  set 

Upon  the  west— there  lingered  yet 

A  gorgeous  stream  of  golden  light 

Like  blazing  coronet,  on  brow  of  night — 

Far  o'er  the  west  its  splendors  fell 

On  woodland  slope  and  shadowy  dell. 

Shedding  on  all  the  richest  ray 

That  ever  passed  the  gates  of  day. 

'Twas  Sabbath  eve — holy  and  still 
On  all  the  plain  and  distant  hill 
As  if  Nature's  prayer  arose  on  high. 
Mingling  earth's  praises  with  the  sky. 


Joining  in  one  sweet  mystic  lay 

A  solemn  anthem  to  the  holy  day. 

The  blushing  clouds  around  the  sun 

Told  from  the  skies,  his  goal  was  won, 

Gleaning  on  earth  with  borrowed  hue 

As  fairy  isles  in  heaven's  own  blue. 

Floating  upon  the  tide  of  space 

As  though  'twere  happy  spirits  resting  place. 

How  dear  to  memory  was  the  hour 
When  mind  asserts  its  magic  power, 
Opening  the  hallowed  fanes  of  thought 
To  every  joy  the  muse  has  wrought. 

Hope  in  the  future,  for  the  past  a  fear, 

Then  claimed  the  icy  tribute  of  a  tear, 

A  hope,  that  when  life's  race  is  run 

The  soul  may  pass,  as  that  bright  sun 

Fading  from  earth  like  tents  of  even. 

To  shine  in  that  "  better  land  " — in  Heaven. 

VETERINARY   SURGEONS. 

The  annual  loss  of  stock  from  disease  in 
the  United  States  is  about  three  per  cent,  of 
their  value,  or  $45,000,000,  and  this  should 
teach  that  valuable  animals  for  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  should  no  longer  be  trust- 
ed to  uneducated  practitioners  when  it  can 
be  avoided. 

The  following  veterinary  surgeons  have 
registered  since  1888  in  Fayette  county: 

1888.— FrankHn  N.  Sherrick,  of  Connells- 
ville. 

1889. — George  Magee  and  Boyd  Hollings- 
worth,  of  Uniontown,  and  Samuel  Cottom, 
of  Dawson. 

1890. — Harry  R.  Sherrick,  of  Uniontown. 

1891. — Peter  Hough,  of  Perry  township, 
David  C.  Bowser,  N.  Union;  Samuel  Wil- 
son, Henry  Clay ;  Cassimer  Cramer,  Salt- 
lick ;  and  Thomas  Layton,  of  Layton. 

1893. — Thomas  Waldron,  of  Uniontown. 

1894. — Delo  Vanderslice,  of  Uniontown. 

The  two  Sherricks,  Waldron  and  Vander- 
slice are  graduates  of  the  Ontario  Veterin- 
ary college,  of  Ontario,  Canada. 
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WEALTH    AXD    TAXATION. 

Owen  R.  Browntield,  chief  clerk  in  tlie  com- 
missioner's office,  has  completed  his  reports 
to  the  State  authorities  for  1900  with  the  fol- 
lowing results : 

The  amount  of  moneys  on  interest  in  Fay- 
ette county,  secured  by  mortgage,  agree- 
ments, notes  and  other  papers  subject  to 
State  tax,  is  about  two  and  one-half  million 
dollars  in  excess  of  that  report  one  year  ago. 
The  total  amount  for  1900  is  $5,761,864 
whereas  for  1899  it  was  a  little  in  excess  of 
$3,000,000.  This  big  increase  is  due  to  the 
large  amount  of  coal  sold  by  the  farmers,  and 
to  the  general  prosperity  prevailing  in  all 
branches  of  business. 

The  total  property  valuation  of  Fayette 
county : 

Real  estate,  $33,072,862 

Personal  property, 7,235,964 

Horses  and  cows,    573,342 

Total,    $40,882,068 

The  real  estate  valuations  is  on  the  tri- 
ennial assessment  of  1898.  By  the  time  of 
the  next  triennial  assessment  of  1901,  if  the 
prosperous  times  continue,  it  is  probable  that 
the  total  valuation  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty in  Fayette  county  will  reach  near  fifty 
million  dollars. 

Number  of  taxables,  23,040;  acres  of 
cleared  land,  359,993;  of  timber  land,  1,519,- 
778;  value  of  all  real  estate,  $33,072,862; 
value  of  real  estate  exempt  from  taxation, 
$1,474,100;  value  of  real  estate  taxable,  $31,- 
598,762 ;  the  number  of  horses,  geldings, 
mares  and  mules  over  the  age  of  four  vears, 
11,113;  the  value  of  same,  $430,446;  the  num- 
ber of  neat  cattle  over  the  age  of  four  vears, 
7,787;  the  value  of  same,  $142,896;  value  of 
salaries    and    emoluments    of    office,    offices. 


posts  of  profit,  professions,  trades  and  occu- 
pations, $2,219,225 ;  aggregate  value  of  all 
property,  taxable  for  county  purposes  $34,- 
391,329;  aggregate  amount  of  county  taxes 
assessed,  $171,956.76;  amount  of  money  at 
interest,  including  mortgages,  judgment 
bonds,  notes,  stocks,  etc.,  $5,790,648;  value 
of  stages,  omnibuses,  hacks,  cabs,  etc.,  $9,- 
334;  aggregate  value  of  property  taxable  for 
State  purposes  at  four  mills  on  the  dollar,  in- 
cluding money  at  interest,  stages,  omnibuses, 
hacks,  cabs,  etc.,  $5,799,982;  aggregate 
amount  of  State  tax  assessed,  $2,319,990. 
The  debt  of  the  county  is  $157,000. 

LIQUOR    LICENSES. 

There  are  thirty-five  licensed  hotels  in  the 
boroughs  and  three  in  the  townships  of  Fay- 
ette county  which  pay  a  total  tax  of  $9,525, 
of  which  the  county  receives  $1,095.  There 
are  eleven  distilleries  and  breweries  which 
pay  $7,700  tax  to  the  State. 

For  licenses  to  sell  liquor  granted  to  hotel 
keepers,  a  fee  of  $200  is  charged  those  in 
boroughs  and  $100  in  townships.  Of  the 
$200  fee,  $50  goes  to  the  State,  S30  to  the 
county  and  $120  to  the  borough.  Of  the 
township  fee,  $25  goes  to  the  State,  $15  goes 
to  the  county,  and  $60  to  the  township.  The 
sums  thus  going  to  the  boroughs  and  town- 
ships are  applied  to  the  street  and  road  funds. 
The  fees  derived  from  brewers'  and  distillers' 
licenses,  which  are  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  liquor  manufactured,  all  go  to  the  State. 

The  following  are  the  eleven  distillers  and 
brewers  of  the  county : 

Ph.  Hamberger,  Bridgeport :  W.  C.  Rey- 
nolds, Connellsville  township ;  A.  Overholt 
&  Co.,  Broad  Ford ;  S.  INIinor  Gray,  German 
township ;  Weltner  &  Dunaway,  Fairchance ; 
Daniel  J.  Johnson,  Uniontown ;  Daniel  W. 
Xieman,   Wharton   township ;  James   F.   O'- 
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Neil,  Gibbons  Glade ;  Pittsburg  Brewing  Co., 
Uniontown ;  Pittsburg  Brewing  Co.,  Con- 
nellsville  ;  and  Yough  Brewing  Co.,  Connells- 
ville. 

CENTENNIALS. 

The  county  centennial  on  Wednesday, 
September  26,  1883,  at  Uniontown  was  a  not- 
able occasion.  A  beautiful  day  was  ushered 
in  by  a  salute  of  100  guns,  and  the  town 
adorned  with  arches  and  finely  decorated  was 
filled  by  a  crowd  of  10,000  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  county.  A  meeting  was  held  in 
the  opera  house  presided  over  by  E.  P.  Oli- 
phant  and  70  vice-presidents,  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  Hon.  Daniel  Kaine  on  the  Civil 
and  Legal  History,  Rev.  W.  F.  Hamilton  on 
the  Religious  History,  and  Dr.  Smith  Fuller 
on  the  Medical  History  of  Fayette  county. 
An  agricultural  paper,  and  a  geological  paper 
by  Prof.  J-  J-  Stevenson  were  read.  It  was 
an  occasion  never  to  be  forgotten. 

UNIONTOWN   CENTENNIAL 1896. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  July  3d  and  4th,  1896, 
the  Uniontown  centennial  celebration  days 
were  ideal  days.  Battery  B  of  Pittsburg, 
and  all  the  bells  and  whistles  wakened  the 
town  on  Friday  morning.  The  town  was 
buried  beneath  bunting.  and  beautiful 
arches  were  erected  by  the  planing  mills, 
while  the  Frick  and  Oliver  Coke  companies 
each  built  a  coal  and  coke  arch.  A  public 
drinking  fountain  was  dedicated,  historical 
addresses  by  A.  A.  Lambing,  LL.  D.,  and 
Judge  Edward  Campbell,  a  religious  address 
by  Rev.  J.  R.  Wightman,  a  military  address 
by  Rev.  T.  N.  Boyle  and  a  humorous  poem 
by  P.  S.  Morrow  was  the  program  of  Friday. 
Saturday  there  were  a  grand  parade,  and 
band  contest,  an  address  by  R.  H.  Lindsey 
on   the   dav   and   the   occasion,    Mrs.    H.    S. 


Clark's  centennial  ode,  bicycle  races  and  a 
sham  battle  by  the  military  companies.  Each 
night  witnessed  a  grand  display  of  fire  works. 
Thousands  of  people  thronged  the  streets. 
Prize  poems  for  the  occasion  were  written 
by  Rev.  F.  P.  Britt,  A.  J.  Coll,  Mrs.  G.  D. 
Howell,  Rev.  Alfred  Ramsey  and  A.  H. 
Smith,  the  first  two  being  the  winners.  None 
present  will  ever  forget  this  centennial — the 
pride  of  Uniontown  and  the  wonder  of  her 
visitors. 

MASONTOW^N     AND     EAYETTE     CITY     CEN- 
TENNIALS. 

Eight  thousand  people  crowded  Mason- 
town,  August  3,  1898,  to  do  honor  to  her 
great  centennial  effort  and  the  memories  of 
her  past  generations.  On  July  4,  1900,  Fay- 
ette City  celebrated  with  speaking  and  other 
appropriate  exercises  the  first  century  of  her 
existence  as  a  town. 

OLD-TIME  MERCHANDISE. 

Many  people  now  have  no  idea  of  how  an 
old-time  store  looked,  and  never  heard  of 
manv  of  the  articles  of  merchandise  offered 
for  sale  at  the  commencement  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  Fayette  county. 

About  1800,  at  Beeson's  store,  according 
to  old  account  books  still  in  existence,  were 
sold  among  other  goods  the  following :  And- 
irons, Dutch  ovens,  reels,  reflectors,  sickles, 
dog-irons,  fat-lamps,  candle  molds,  spinning- 
wheels,  candle-sticks,  whisky,  apple  jack, 
powder,  powder-horns,  coon-skin  caps,  buf- 
falo hides,  three-cocked  hats,  stone  flasks,  the 
Baltimore  Almanac,  knee-breeches,  eel-skin 
queues,  deer-hide  hunting  coats,  eight-square 
spectacles,  froes,  flax  breaks,  flails,  candle- 
wicks,  ramrods,  flint  and  steel,  ox-yokes, 
hatchets,  Springhill  township  plug  tobacco, 
twist  tobacco,  "cambrake"  muslin,  rifle  gun- 
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locks,  linsey  woolsey,  [Moravian  slippers, 
spoon  molds,  green  coffee,  home-made  linen, 
metal  buttons,  cotton  Hollands,  tabbey  velvet, 
hyson-skin  tea,  tow  linen,  quill  pens,  tossel 
bands,  tuffine  cloth,  turkey  stripe  and  rapee 
snuff. 

A   GLIMPSE  OF  THE  OLD    PIKE. 

A  newspaper  of  Cumberland,  INIaryland,  in 
1898,  gives  the  following  interview  with  an 
old  Conestoga  wagoner  who  drove  on  the 
Old  Pike  over  half  a_ century  ago: 

"Mr.  Jesse  J.  Piersol,  of  Smocks,  Fayette 
county,  Pennsylvania,  visited  Cumberland 
this  week  for  the  first  time  since  1854.  When 
he  left  Cumberland  it  was  as  a  wagoner  over 
the  old  National  pike.  He  commenced  to 
drive  a  Conestoga,  drawn  by  six  horses,  for 
his  father,  William  Piersol,  in  1844.  He  then 
lived  near  Brownsville,  Pa.,  and  his  route  was 
from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling.  He  yet 
stands  erect,  at  seventy-three  years  of  age, 
and  possesses  physical  and  mental  vigor. 
He  said: 

"  'Coming  to  Cumberland  seemed  to  be  like 
dropping  down  from  a  balloon  into  a  strange 
place.  Yet  when  I  went  out  to  the  Narrows  I 
could  recognize  scenes  of  fifty-five  years  ago. 
But  I  failed  to  find  here  any  of  the  old  tavern- 
keepers  who  lived  and  laughed  during  those 
good  old  times.  The  only  one  living,  as  far  as 
I  know,  is  Daniel  Augustine,  aged  eighty-four 
years,  now  residing  at  Petersburg,  Pa.  When 
I  visited  Cumberland  as  a  wagoner  I  stopped 
with  Lewis  Smith,  on  Mechanic  street;  Fred. 
Shipley,  on  the  same  street ;  George  Gump, 
at  the  depot,  and  George  Elliott,  where  the 
rolling  mill  now  stands.  I  'reined  in'  with  all 
ot  them,  but  they  are  gone.  To-day  I  recog- 
nized both  the  Smith  and  Shipley  inns  when 
they  were  pointed  out  to  me.  I  remember 
John  Kelso,  Samuel  Brewer  and  many 
others,  but  they  have  gone  before 

"  T  now  live  in  the  heart  of  the  coal  and 


coke  region  of  Pennsylvania.  I  can  appre- 
ciate your  nice,  clean  town,  in  comparison 
with  the  smoke  and  soot  that  come  from  the 
industries  at  my  home.  I  have  been  most 
cordially  entertained  and  I  will  ever  remem- 
ber Maryland  hospitality,  yet  I  had  not  for- 
gotten the  good  old  times  spent  here  fifty 
years  ago.' 

"When  asked  about  incidents  of  his  career 
as  a  wagoner,  Mr.  Piersol  said: 

"  T  remember  one  particularly,  because  it 
was  the  only  time  I  was  ever  chased  by  the 
police.  We  were  hauling  to  Brownsville  at 
the  rate  of  $1  per  hundred  pounds  at  the 
time.  There  were  at  least  one  hundred  of  us 
wagoners  in  Cumberland.  The  merchants 
decided  to  cut  the  rate  and  patronize  the 
'sharpshooters.'  'Sharpshooters'  of  those 
days  were  individuals  not  regularly  in  the 
hauling  business.  They  were  farmers,  with 
a  board-bed  wagon,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  would  make,  maybe,  a  trip  or  two  a  year. 
We  chose  a  captain,  who  had  a  wooden 
sword,  and  under  his  lead  we  drove  the  sharp- 
shooters out  of  town.  The  police  got  after 
us,  but  we  got  rid  of  the  rate-cutters. 

"  T  recall  a  tragic  incident  at  ]\IcCullough's 
wagon  stand,  fifty  miles  above  Cumberland. 
This  was  in  the  forties.  A  wagoner  who  was 
currying  his  team  observed  a  runaway  slave 
darting  by.  He  said :  'There  goes  a  runaway 
slave.'  The  landlord,  who  was  standing  by, 
said:  'Are  you  sure?'  The  wagoner  replied, 
'I  am.'  The  inn-keeper  then  pursued  and 
caught  the  fellow  and  put  him  in  charge  of 
his  brother-in-law  from  Wheeling,  who  was 
visiting  him,  until  he  could  harness  his  team, 
v.'ith  the  view  of  bringing  the  man  back  to 
Cumberland.  In  the  meantime  the  slave 
broke  away  and  his  custodian  pursued  him 
and  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  the  slave, 
who  drew  a  dirk  as  the  pair  were  scrambling 
over  the  fence.     The  man  died  on  the  spot 
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and  the  negro  escaped,  never  to  be  accounted 
for.  I  witnessed  the  tragedy  with  my  own 
eyes.'  " 

EARLY  RIVER  COAL   MINES. 

The  jMonongahela  river  coal  mines  on  the 
Fayette  county  side,  seem  to  be  in  four 
groups  respectively  about  Brownsville, 
Marchand,  Fayette  City  and  Belle  Vernon. 

On  Pool  No.  6  were  Catt"s  Run  and  the 
Jacob's  mines.  The  Catt's  Run  drift  mine 
was  opened  by  Beall,  Ewing  &  Co.  in  1877 
and  two  years  later  a  washer  and  crusher 
were  built  by  Armstrong  &  Son.  The  Jacobs 
slope  mine  was  opened  by  Capt.  Adam  Jacobs 
in  1878. 

On  Pool  No.  6  is  the  Evans  mine  opened 
in  1868. 

On  Pool  No.  4  were  mines  opened  by  the 
persons  named  and  in  the  years  given : 
Bridgeport,  W.  H.  Miller,  1870;  Umpire, 
Thomas  Tiernan,  1863 ;  Climax,  Lewis  Leon- 
ard, 1883 ;  Little  Alps,  Smith  &  Ward,  1871 ; 
Marchand,  Wm.  Forsythe,  1854;  Snow  Hill, 
Wm.  Forsythe,  1832 ;  Bargedde,  Wm.  For- 
sythe, 1863  ;  Stemmell,  Henry  Stemmel,  1863  ; 
Furlong,  John  Furlong,  1832 ;  Troytown, 
Andrew  Peck,  1844;  Turnbull  &  Hall,  Jonah 
Wilkins,  1848;  Carondelet,  Abraham  Hoofe, 
1834;  Little  Redstone,  James  Rutherford, 
1879;  Connecticut,  Sherwood  Sterling,  1865: 
Ashmaid,  at  an  early  day;  New  Tremont, 
Capt.  S.  Clark  &  Co.,  1853;  Old  Tremont, 
Samuel  &  W.  H.  Clark,  1853;  Little  Pitts- 
burg, R.  E.  Schmertz  &  Co.,  while  the  Oro, 
Taggart,  Glass  works  No.  i  and  No.  2,  and 
Speer's  mines  were  abandoned. 

The  markets  for  the  product  of  these  early 
mines  were  principally  on  what  was  called 
the  "lower  trade"  or  at  the  towns  and  cities 
along  the  lower  Ohio  and  Alississippi  rivers. 
Low  water  in  the  Monongahela  interferred 
with  the  operation  ot  these  mines. 


CHAPTER  XXVHL 

Fayette  Count}'  in  Our  Own  Time— Review  of  the 
Past — Predictions   in    Regard  to  the  Future. 

"  Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.  Forward,  for- 
ward let  us  range 

Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the  ringing 
grooves  of  change." 

"  For  I  dip  into  the  future,  far  as  human  e3-e  could 
see, 

Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that 
would  be." 

It  is  a  suggestive  and  interesting  coinci- 
dence that  the  history  of  Fayette  county  be- 
gins almost  simultaneously  with  the  history 
of  the  American  nation.  The  political  or- 
ganization of  the  county  dates  from  1783,  and 
in  1783  the  treaty  of  A'ersailles  formally 
recognized  and  confirmed  the  independent 
existence  of  the  American  colonies.  The 
county  and  the  nation  were  thus  contem- 
porary in  origin  in  the  highest  and  purest  ac- 
ceptation and  significance.  The  coincidence 
thus  auspiciously  established,  has  been  main- 
tained in  all  the  subsequent  vicissitudes  and 
mutations  of  our  national  development  and 
expansion.  The  county  has  been  invariably 
characterized  by  strict  and  devoted  adher- 
ence to  American  ideals.  In  all  our  seasons 
of  transition  and  crisis,  in  war  and  in  peace, 
in  times  of  political  complication  and  transi- 
tion, the  conservatism,  patriotism  and  en- 
lightened wisdom  of  the  county,  have  been 
equal  to  every  emergency  and  have  come  out 
of  every  ordeal,  not  merely  triumphant,  but 
purified  and  refined  by  the  trial.  In  its  day 
of  exigencv,  its  own  "self-reverence,  self- 
knowledge,  self-control,"  have  stood  its  peo- 
ple in  excellent  stead  and  have  done  them 
veomen's  service.  In  the  great  conflict  that 
raged  between  the  States  from  1861  to  18^)5, 
they    preserved    an    inflexible    and    uncom- 
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promising  attitude  of  loyalty  to  the  American 
ideal  of  national  life,  which  was  born  with 
their  own  birth,  and  has  grown  with  their 
increasing  strength.  The  men  of  Fayette 
sustained  a  conspicuous  part  in  all  the  long 
drama  of  blood  that  was  enacted  on  the 
colossal  fields  of  \"irginia,  and  which  extend- 
ed into  the  remote  and  malarious  lands  of 
the  semi-tropical  South.  Their  graves  may 
be  found  in  the  shallow  and  drifting  sands  of 
the  far  off  coast  of  Carolina,  and  in  all  the 
national  cemeteries  that  mark  the  broad 
lands  of  \"irginia  from  the  heights  of  Arling- 
ton to  the  gates  of  Richmond.  In  the 
spheres  of  intellectual  and  professional  ad- 
vancement, their  progress  lias  been  not  less 
notable,  not  less  worthy  of  enduring  and  ! 
abiding  record  !  The  most  renowned  Ameri- 
can citizen  of  foreign  origin  and  education, 
the  friend  of  LaFayette,  the  cosmopolitan 
scholar  and  statesman,  Albert  Gallatin,  was 
associated  with  the  county  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  national  resources  and  in  the 
simpler  but  not  less  attractive  relation  of  a 
private  resilient,  the  charms  of  his  conversa- 
tion and  the  graces  of  his  versatile  culture, 
forming  one  of  the  most  fascinating  episodes 
in  its  history.  In  the  profession  of  the  law, 
which  has  from  the  origin  even  of  our  colo- 
nial era,  attracted  and  inspired  so  large  a 
measure  of  the  intellectual  power  and  noble 
aspiration  of  the  country  Fayette  has  never 
failed  to  attain  and  preserve  an  honorable  and 
eminent  rank.  The  purest  and  best  traditions 
of  the  American  bar  have  been  maintained  in 
undiminished  vigor.  Bouvier's  Law  Distion- 
ary  is  one  of  the  classics  of  legal  literature, 
and  its  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness  have 
earned  it  a  place  among  the  noblest  achieve- 
ments of  the  scholarship  of  the  law  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  The  history  of  the 
Fayette   county   bar,    exhibits    an    unbroken 


continuity  of  high  character,  liberal  attain- 
ment, enlightened  culture  and  vigorous  in- 
tellect. Pennsylvania  has  never  been  unpro- 
ductive of  eminent  and  erudite  lawvers  and 
the  county  of  Fayette  has  in  no  small  degree 
contributed  to  the  wealth  and  richness  of  the 
harvest. 

In  the  more  esoteric  sphere  of  theology,  the 
county  has  sent  out  men  wdio  have  acquired 
fame  in  all  lands,  such  as  the  Bairds,  whose 
researches  not  only  in  special  provinces  of 
theology,  but  in  history,  have  won  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  discerning  critics  in 
all  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America. 
In  education  the  aims  of  the  county  have  al- 
ways been  high  and  have  advanced  along  the 
line  of  true  and  rational  progress.  The  pub- 
lic school  system  with  all  its  excellence  of 
management,  and  thoroughness  of  training 
has  not  in  Pennsylvania,  displaced  or  super- 
seded the  private  school  or  academy,  wdiich 
in  our  early  days,  was  the  nursery  of  the 
American  intellect,  and  the  inspiration  of 
much  that  appeared  in  rich  fruition  of  our 
political,  as  well  as  our  educational  develop- 
ment, ofttimes  producing  thirty,  sixty,  or 
even  an  hundred  fold. 

We  have  presented  in  ample  detail  in  other 
portions  of  our  history,  an  account  of  the 
material,  intellectual,  and  political  develop- 
ment of  the  county — exhibiting  at  length,  its 
enormous  national  resources,  its  attainments 
and  achievements  in  all  the  loftier  and  nobler 
spheres  of  human  activity  and  enterprise, 
and  its  boundless  possibihties  in  the  untried 
and  unrevealed  future  that  lies  beyond.  Na- 
ture has  surpassed  her  w^onted  prodigality  in 
the  bestowal  of  her  rarest  and  richest  en- 
dowments, and  has  opened  to  the  people  of 
Fayette  county  a  magnificent  field  for  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  faculties,  in  the  com- 
plex ranges  of  modern  and  contemporary  ex- 
pansion   and    progress.     Men    at    sometime 
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are  "masters  of  their  fate,"  and  this,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  seems  apnhcable  to  the 
county  whose  origin  and  growth  it  has  been 
our  purpose  to  trace  in  these  pages.  If  our 
narrative  shall  succeed  in  stimulating  wider 
research,  as  well  the  quickening  of  the  his- 
toric sense,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  local  evo- 
lution and  advancement,  it  will  in  large  meas- 
ure have  accomplished  the  ideal  which  has 
in  all  stages  of  the  work,  encouraged  and 
inspired  the  historian. 

The  broadest  patriotism  is  always  consist- 
ent with  the  strongest  sentiment  of  local  al- 
legiance and  attainment,  and  is  enhanced  and 
cjuickened  by  its  force.  It  is  true  in  the 
deepest  and  purest  acceptation  of  language, 
that,  "he  is  the  best  cosmopolite  who  loves 
his  native  country  best." 

The  aim  and  aspiration  of  a  people,  guided 
by  the  holiest  motives,  and  striving  for  the 
most  beneficent  ends,  in  other  words  the 
creed  of  a  people  seeking  after  the  ideal 
form  of  national  life  and  character,  has 
been  exhibited  by  an  American  poet  with 
the  tenderest  grace  and  with  perfect  purity 
of  expression,  as  well  as  delicacy  and  dis- 
cernment of  thought. 


' '  Scorn  of  sordid  gain, 

Unblemished  honor,  truth  without  a  stain, 

Faith,  reverence,  justice,  charitable  wealth. 

And  for  the  poor  and  humble  laws  which  give 

Not  the  mean  right  to  bu3'  the  right  to  live, 

But  life  and  home  and  health. 

To  doubt  the  end  were  want  of  trust  in  God, 

Who  if  he  has  decreed 

That  we  must  pass  a  redder  sea 

Than  that  which  rang  to  Miriam's  holy  glee, 

Will  surel}'  raise  at  need 

A  Moses  with  his  rod. 

But  let  our  fears — if  fears  we  have — be  still, 

And  turn  us  to  the  future.     Could  we  climb 

Some  mighty  Alp,  and  view  the  coming  time, 

The  rapturous  sight  would  fill 

Our  eyes  with  happy  tears, 

Not  only  for  the  glories  which  the  years 

Shall  bring  us  :  not  for  lands  from  sea  to  sea. 

And  wealthand  power  and  peace  though  these  shall  be: 

But  for  the  distant  peoples  we  shall  bless, 

And  the  hushed  murmurs  of  a  world's  distress  : 

For  to  give  labor  to  the  poor 

The  whole  sad  world  o'er, 

And  save  from  want  and  crime  the  humblest  door 

Is  one  among  the  many  ends  for  which 

God  makes  us  great  and  rich. 

The  hour  perchance  is  not  yet  wholly  ripe 

When  all  shall  own  it,  but  the  type 

Whereby  we  shall  be  known  in  every  land 

Is  that  vast  gulf  which  lips  our  southern  strand, 

And  through  the  cold,  untempered  ocean  pours 

Its  genial  streams  that  far-off  Arctic  shores 

May  sometimes  catch  upon  the  softened  breeze. 

Strange  tropic  warmth  and  hintsof  summer  seas." 
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CHAPTER  L 

GEORGES  TOWNSHIP — FAIRCHANXE  AiXD  SMITH- 
FIELD    BOROUGHS. 

In  that  part  of  the  history  of  Fayette  coun- 
ty which  has  already  been  presented  to  the 
reader,  we  have  dealt  principally  with  its 
general  evolution  and  development,  having 
regard  to  the  whole  rather  than  the  indivi- 
dual parts — the  completed  results  more  than 
the  single  elements  which  have  contributed 
to  its  attainment.  We  proceed  now  to  ex- 
hibit in  outline  the  historv  of  the  townships 
and  boroughs  of  which  Fayette  county  is 
composed— the  first  in  order  being  Georges 
township. 

When  Fayette  county  was  formed  from 
the  county  of  Westmoreland  in  1783,  the 
year  of  the  final  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
Georges  was  one  of  the  original  townships, 
the  earliest  settlement  in  regard  to  which 
any  definite  information  is  accessible,  dating 
from  about  1730.  This  portion  of  Fayette 
county  is  excelled  by  few  townships  in  na- 
tural charm  and  beautv.  In  this  township 
stands  the  famous  "White  Rocks,"  which  are 
invested  not  only  with  the  charm  of  romantic 
beauty,  but  have  a  dramatic  aspect  associated 
with  them,  as  the  scene  of  the  "Polly  Wil- 
liams" tragedy — which  dates  from  the  earli- 
est decade  of  our  century — 1810.  As  we  re- 
cede farther  and  farther  from  the  date  of  this 
deplorable  crime,  it  will  acquire  a  kind  of 
gloomy  but  potent  fascination,   that   will  in- 


vest the  rocks  with  more  intense  and  abiding 
interest,  as  well  as  render  them  the  occasion 
or  the  inspiration  of  some  great  master  of 
romantic  fiction  whom  the  future  is  yet  to 
reveal. 

The  township  steadily  advanced  and  by 
1787,  the  year  of  the  formation  of  the  Federal 
constitution,  it  had  increased  to  two  hundred 
settlers.  It  was  in  this  township  that  some 
of  the  earliest  permanent  settlements  in  the 
county  were  made. 

The  proportion  of  taxes  for  Georges  town- 
ship had  risen  by  1796  to  $272.50:  in  1808 
it  had  advanced  to  ^^^y,  and  had  so  grown 
in  material  prosperitv  that  the  total  amount 
of  the  assessment,  was  $223,660.  The 
amount  of  land  taken  up  in  1796  embraced 
an  area  of  more  than  twenty-three  thousand 
acres. 

In  1810  the  population  was  2,086.  The 
census  of  1830  exhibited  a  population  of  2,- 
416. 

Among  the  notable  features  in  the  early 
history  of  Georges  township  is  the  fact  that 
to  it  belongs  the  distinction  of  the  first  road 
in  existence  after  the  organization  of  Fayette 
county.  An  old  Indian  trail,  known  as  the 
Catawaba  or  Cherokee  trail,  ran  through  the 
township,  and  it  was  on  this  as  a  basis  that 
the  Grassy  Run  road  was  constructed.  It 
was  a  phase  of  the  principle  of  material  evo- 
lution, and  is  interesting  as  a  scientific  illus- 
tration, as  well  as  an  historical  fact. 

Among  interesting  points  in  the  township 
associated  with  earlv  historv,  mav  be  named 
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Ashcraft's  Fort — a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
settlers  in  the  troublous  times  when  Indian 
outbreaks  or  assaults  might  at  any  moment 
be  looked  for.  All  traces  of  the  fort  have 
faded  away,  but  a  copious  spring  near  by, 
still,  like  Tennyson's  brook,  "goes  on  for- 
ever," with  undiminished  purity  and  vigor. 
It  was  here  that  Airs.  Ashcraft — from  whose 
husband  the  fort  derives  its  name,  shot  an 
Indian,  exhibiting  heroic  coolness  and  self- 
command  in  a  trying  exigency.  At  the 
cross-roads  nearby,  suicides  were  interred 
in  accordance  with  an  old  English  law  which 
prevailed  until  comparatively  recent  days ;  in 
the  valley  near  Gaddis'  Fort,  Daniel  Boone 
and  his  companions  encamped,  when  travers- 
ing the  wilderness  on  their  way  to  the  then 
unrevealed  west. 

Georges  township  was  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  re- 
gion west  of  the  Alleghenies.  Despite  the 
pioneer  attitude  of  the  tov/nship  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  iron  manufacture  this  phase 
of  industry  has  been  in  large  degree  super- 
seded by  the  advent  and  expansion  in  later 
years  of  the  coke  industn-y.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  milling  industry — in  the  erection 
of  taverns  for  the  accommodation  of  travel- 
ers, and  in  the  encouragement  of  distilling 
liquors,  the  township  sustained  an  active 
part.  Whisky  was  the  prevailing  com- 
modity on  the  western  side  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies, and  even  the  famous  insurrection, 
together  with  the  excise  which  instigated  it, 
did  not  diminish  its  general  influence,  or 
modify  its  circulation. 

This  township  has  played  an  honorable 
part  in  the  great  war-like  struggles  through 
which  the  country  has  passed.  Several  of  its 
inhabitants  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution— notably,  Thomas  Gaddis  who  was  an 
officer  in   the   colonial   service.     Then,   too, 


may  be  mentioned  Col.  John  McClelland, 
Zadoc  Springer,  Dennis  McCarty,  Joseph 
Stillwell,  Robert  Allison,  William  Colvin, 
John  Pierson,  Robert  Hustead,  John  Bowers, 
Hugh  McClelland,  Alexander  McClelland 
and  John  Hayden. 

The  township  was  also  creditably  repre- 
sented in  the  second  war  with  England  and 
in  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  the  colossal 
struggle  of  the  American  Civil  war,  it  bore 
an  honorable  and  conspicuous  part — a  state- 
ment which  holds  good  in  regard  to  Fayette 
county  at  large  during  this  critical  era  in  our 
national  history. 

The  exposed  geological  section  of  Georges 
township  extends  from  the  Waynesburg  coal 
bed  to  the  A>spertine  rocks.  The  strata  of 
the  Upper  Productive  coal  series  are  con- 
fined to  the  northwestern  half  of  the  town- 
ship, and  the  Pittsburg  coal  bed  has  a  very 
sinuous  outcrop  at  the  southeast,  the  Blairs- 
ville  synclinal  seems  faulted  midway  in  the 
township.  In  the  southern  portion  it  passes 
a  mile  east  from  Smithfield,  but  at  the  north 
it  was  found  near  the  head  of  York's  run, 
considerably  west  of  the  course  from  Cheat 
river  to  the  point  east  from  Smithfield. 
Good  exposures  are  occasionly  obtained  in 
the  Upper  series,  but  in  both  the  Lower 
Barren  and  Lower  coals  the  exposures  are 
far  from  being  satisfactory.  The  Waynes- 
burg coal  is  caught  in  a  few  hills  near  the 
northern  line  of  the  township.  The  Waynes- 
burg limestone  is  close  bj',  and  the  Union- 
town  coal  bed  is  seen  north  of  the  Tent 
church. 


In  the  sphere  of  educational  development 
■ — basis  of  national  expansion  and  develop- 
ent,  the  township  has  not  been  derelict  or 
delinquent.     One  of  the  earliest  schoolhouses- 
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in  the  territory  west  of  the  Allegheny  slope, 
was  a  log  building,  situated  between  Smith- 
field  and  Haydentown.  This  was  erected  in 
1780,  during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  Schools  sprang  up  in  dififerent  parts 
of  the  township — primitive  in  their  construc- 
tion and  equipment,  but  vigorous  in  their 
training,  and  animated  by  high  and  noble 
ideals  of  scholarly  attainment.  The  various 
religious  denominations  labored  zealously 
and  assiduously  for  the  promotion  of  the 
higher  and  purer  educational  interests.  The 
log  schoolhouses  of  our  early  days  have  been 
the  nurseries  of  our  native  genius — the  in- 
spiration of  much  that  has  proved  to  be  most 
distinctive,  characteristic  and  abiding  in  our 
national  life  and  history. 

The  Presbyterian  church  in  Georges  town- 
ship displayed  its  characteristic  zeal  and  en- 
ergy in  the  advancement  of  education.  With 
these  enlightened  spirits  the  church  and  the 
schoolhouse  went  hand  in  hand,  the  one  com- 
plementing and  co-ordinating  the  other. 
When  their  log  church  was  founded  in  1803, 
the  log  schoolhouse  arose  by  its  side,  and  in 
1812  during  the  progress  of  the  second  war 
with  England,  they  advertised  in  the  "Genius 
of  Liberty"  for  a  teacher  with  suitable  quali- 
fications, the  board  of  trustees  being  Rev. 
James  Adams,  John  Knight  and  piloses  Dun- 
ham. The  spirit  of  educational  development 
seems  to  have  become  contagious  in  the 
township ;  the  old  Smithfield  log  schoolhouse 
was  built  about  1799;  ^Miller's  schoolhouse 
was  erected  in  1800;  a  log  building  taking  its 
name  from  the  gentleman  on  whose  property 
it  was  situated ;  another  rose  at  Woodbridge- 
town ;  then  came  Paull's  school  which  per- 
petuates the  name  of  the  donor  of  the  land 
upon  which  the  simple  structure  rose  to  form 
and  shape.  A  marked  impulse  was  com- 
mvmicated  to  educational  expansion  by  the 


passage  of  the  common  school  law  by  the 
general  assembly  in  1834.  Under  the  im- 
pulse communicated  by  this  salutary  legisla- 
tion, schools  came  into  being  in  various  parts 
of  the  township  with  unprecedented  vigor 
and  rapidity.  The  first  buikling  ever  con- 
structed for  the  use  of  the  common  schools 
was  at  Smithfield  in  1836,  only  two  years 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1834, 
which  established  the  system  upon  a  firm 
basis  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

SCHOOLS    AND    TEACHERS — I9OO. 

Ruble,  Xo.  2,  E.  D.  Brown;  No.  i,  Laura 
Swaney ;  Oliphants,  No.  2,  T.  O.  Rhodes ; 
No.  I,  Roy  F.  Brown;  Continental,  No.  2, 
Frank  Newcomer;  No.  i,  Samuel  McDowall ; 
Windy  Hill,  No.  2,  S.  H.  Hastings;  No.  i, 
Lou  Goodwin ;  Lower  Haydentown,  John 
Rider  ;  L^pper  Haydentown,  Sarah  McCarty  ; 
Leatherman,  Harriet  Shanaberger ;  Gallatin, 
Isa  Roderick  ;  Alt.  \'iew,  Lucy  Davis ;  White 
Rock,  Mary  Humbert ;  Custer,  George  Keni- 
son,  Low,  I'earl  Shanaberger;  Deyarmon,  i\L 
C.  Conaway ;  Walnut  Hill,  Miss  Eastburn ; 
Pleasant  Hill,  Mary  Britt;  High  House, 
Verdie  Cruse;  Sunny  Side,  D.  F.  Swaney; 
Glendale,  Ida  Low. 

CHURCHES. 

We  turn  now  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
religious  life  and  development  of  the  town- 
ship as  revealed  in  its  churches — for  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  spiritual  training  properly 
more  in  harmonious  co-ordination  in  a  sys- 
tem of  educational  culture  which  is  based 
upon  pure  and  holy  ideals. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  churches  in  Fay- 
ette county  was  on  the  Philip  Rogers  farm. 
The  unpretending  log  structure  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  God,  stood  upon  the  summit 
of  a  hill — commanding  a  broad  view  of  the 
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county  to  the  eastward,  near  the  road  now 
leading  to  Morgantown  in  A'a.  (now  W.  Ya.), 
and  the  ancient  Cherokee  trail.  The  origin  of 
the  church  antedates  the  period  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution — its  denominational  character 
was  that  of  Baptist.  All  traces  of  this  primitive 
temple  have  faded  out  of  existence  save  an 
ancient  graveyard  which  designates  the  situa- 
tion and  invests  it  with  an  air  of  sadness,  as 
well  as  a  seeming  sanctity.  The  murder  of 
the  Corbly  family  in  Greene  county,  was  an- 
nounced to  the  worshiping  congregation  of 
this  ancient  church.  Notable  among  the 
pastors  of  this  historic  shrine  was  John  Cor- 
bly, the  father  of  the  ill-starred  family  to 
whose  tragic  fate  we  have  just  referred — 
Thomas  Stone,  Mayberry,  David  Loveberry, 
It  was  usual  to  assemble  in  the  morning  and 
remain  all  day  at  the  church.  The  rifle  was 
the  invariable  accompaniment,  for  unceasing 
vigilance  was  requisite  in  dealing  with  their 
stealthy  subtle  Indian  foe.  The  old  Bap- 
tist church  was  destroyed  by  one  of  those 
forest  fires  which  at  times  still  desolate  parts 
of  our  country.  A  few  traces  survived  the 
fire  in  the  form  of  logs — but  all  these  have 
vanished — and  the  ancient  shrine  is  a  mem- 
ory and  an  inspiration. 

MOUNT    MORI.'XH    BAPTIST    CHURCH. 

This  church  was  in  its  early  stages  ai^liat- 
ed  with  Great  Bethel  Baptist  church,  situated 
in  Uniontown.  It  acquired  a  distinct  and 
independent  ecclesiastical  character  in  Octo- 
ber, 1784,  having  at  that  time  a  membership 
of  twenty-seven.  The  first  pastor  of  the 
church  after  it  had  assumed  a  separate  or- 
ganization, was  James  Sutton,  then  in  charge 
of  Great  Bethel  church.  jNIr.  Sutton  retain- 
ed his  relation  to  the  church  until  May,  1787, 
at  which  time  he  became  pastor  of  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant church,  Monongalia  county,  Va. 


In  those  davs  it  seems  to  have  been  a  cus- 
tom bv  no  means  unusual  for  churches  to 
have  the  services  of  two  or  more  pastors, 
alternating  with  each  other  in  their  ministra- 
tions, a  custom  not  yet  extinct  in  some  por- 
tions of  our  country.  In  November,  1788, 
Rev.  George  Guthrie  was  elected  pastor. 
Rev.  John  Corbly  was  next  chosen,  the  for- 
mal call  being  extended  to.  him  in  Dec,  1788. 
In  June,  1789,  he  was  called  and  accepted 
being  the  fifth  pastor  whose  services  the 
church  had  secured.  In  September,  1792. 
Rev.  Benjamin  Stone  of  Hampshire  countv, 
Va.,  was  added  to  the  list  of  pastors  who 
ministered  to  this  congregation.  In  181 1 
Rev.  John  Patton  became  pastor  and  remain- 
ed for  a  long  term  of  years  in  charge  of  this 
ancient  church.  The  development  of  the 
church  had  been  such  as  to  justify  the  con- 
gregation in  determining  in  181 6  to  erect  a 
new  church  edifice.  The  design  was  grad- 
ually carried  into  efifect,  lots  were  secured  for 
church  and  burying-ground,  and  in  1825  the 
new  structure  became  an  accomplished 
reality,  Gideon  Way  being  the  contractor 
and  builder.  About  1825-26  Rev.  James 
Frey  was  called  to  the  pastorate — retaining 
the  position  until  183 1,  at  which  date  he  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  George  J.  Miles,  of  Aliles- 
burg,  Pa.  Mr.  Miles'  successor  was  Rev. 
Benoni  Allen,  who  assumed  charge  of  the 
church  in  Fel)ruary,  1832,  his  compensation 
being  fixed  at  the  modest  sum  of  $50  per 
annum.  In  1837  it  was  determined  to  adopt 
the  apostolic  usage  of  maintaining  the  pastor 
according  to  the  resources  and  abilitv  of  the 
congregation.  In  May,  1838,  Joseph  Grover 
who  seems  to  have  been  an  alias  of  William 
Messildine,  of  Ohio,  was  called,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  salary  decided  upon,  $150 — 
but  despite  a  temporary  popularity  he  be- 
came involved  in  some  unfortunate  transac- 
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tions,  which  destroyed  his  usefuhiess  and  led 
to  his  permanent  retirement  from  the  church 
and  from  the  country.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Tisdale,  who  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  December,  1838,  at  an  increased 
salary,  $200  per  annum.  In  1843,  R*^v.  A. 
J.  Penny  was  chosen  pastor  at  the  same 
salary.  Rev.  Caleb  Rossell  was  called  in 
]\Iarch,  1846,  Rev.  J.  j\I.  Purinton  in  ^larch, 
1851.  In  Mav,  1854,  Rev.  Israel  King  was 
called  to  the  charge  of  the  church.  In  April, 
1856,  Rev.  D.  B.  Purinton  succeeded  him, 
remaining  in  office  until  September,  1857,  at 
which  date  he  was  followed  by  Rev.  A.  J. 
Collins.  Between  1862  and  1865,  while  the 
county  was  convulsed  by  the  struggles  of  the 
Civil  war,  a  new  brick  church  was  erected  at 
an  expense  of  four  thousand  dollars,  the  one 
that  had  been  constructed  in  1825  being  no 
longer  regarded  as  safe.  The  new  building 
was  formally  dedicated  in  January,  1864,  the 
lot  upon  which  it  stands  having  been  pur- 
chased of  William  Parshall.  During  the  time 
required  for  the  erection  of  the  new  edifice, 
the  Methodists  with  praiseworthy  generosity 
allowed  them  the  use  of  their  church  for  the 
purposes  of  public  worship. 

This  church  is  a  notable  feature  in  the  an- 
nals of  Georges  township,  and  since  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  church  building.  Dr.  Jesse 
M.  Purinton,  and  Revs.  J.  Perry  Hall,  A.  J. 
Collins,  Jonathan  Smith,  J.  A.  Aloffit  (a  black- 
sheep),  Ross  Ward  and  J.  W.  Hayes  have 
served  as  its  pastors. 

TENT    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH. 

The  organization  of  Tent  Presbyterian 
church  precedes  by  some  years  the  advent 
of  our  expiring  nineteenth  century.  In  No- 
vember, 1792,  David  Smith  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  Redstone  presbytery,  and  imme- 


diately entered  upon  his  ministrations  at  the 
Tent  and  at  Georges  creek.  He  remained  in 
charge  of  these  two  points,  until  he  entered 
into  his  rest,  in  August,  1803.  His  son  was 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  whose  "Old  Red- 
stone" has  done  so  much  to  idealize  and 
conserve  the  memories  of  the  early  Presby- 
terian era  in  our  then  new  and  undeveloped 
country.  During  ^Ir.  Smith's  pastorate,  the 
congregation  in  accordance  with  the  wonted 
usage  of  this  primitive  day,  probably  held 
their  services  in  a  log  house,  but  before  1792, 
its  name  was  a  reminder  that  they  had  wor- 
shiped God  in  a  tent.  In  1805  the  Union 
Presbyterian  church,  purchasing  a  lot,  be- 
gan the  erection  of  a  church,  a  commodious 
structure  of  logs,  which  answered  their  pur- 
poses for  a  number  of  years.  During  this 
period,  Ebenezer  Jennings  was  in  charge  of 
the  church.  Pie  was  a  brother  of  the  at- 
torney who  successfully  defended  Philip 
Rogers,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Polly 
Williams,  one  of  the  most  appalling  and  de- 
plorable tragedies  in  the  annals  of  this  com- 
try. 

During  the  second  war  with  England, 
1S12-15,  John  Adams  was  in  charge 
of  the  Tent  church.  He  was  succeeded  by 
i  William  \\'iley  about  1820.  Rev.  Ashbel 
Fairchild  assumed  charge  in  1827,  his  re- 
lation to  the  church  continuing  for  three 
years — an  epoch  marked  by  rare  growth 
and  expansion — a  condition  which  led  to  the 
erection  of  a  new  edifice  for  the  purposes  of 
worship.  In  the  process  of  demolishing  the 
original  building,  a  lamentable  accident  oc- 
curred, which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Henry 
Dimond  and  Thomas  Heddy.  The  brick 
building  which  superseded  the  ancient  log 
structure,  remained  intact  until  1878,  when 
it  was  destroved  bv  fire  resulting  from  a  de- 
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fective  flue.  With  characteristic  enterprise, 
the  congregation  devoted  themselves  to  its 
restoration— and  the  new  church  rising  from 
the  ashes  of  the  old,  was  solemnly  dedicated 
in  August,  1878,  Rev.  S.  L.  Bergen  being 
installed  pastor,  and  Rev.  S.  S.  Gibson,  of 
Uniontown,  preaching  the  installation  ser- 
mon. The  rebuilding  of  the  church  was  as- 
signed by  contract  to  Fuller,  Laughead  & 
Co.,  of  Uniontown,  who  pressed  forward 
with  remarkable  expedition,  the  process  of 
reconstruction.  The  names  of  Rev.  Rogers, 
J.  B.  Hench  and  J.  B.  Dickey,  are  also  to 
be  commemorated  as  among  the  pastors  of 
this  ancient  church. 

No  account  of  this  Presbyterian  shrine 
would  1)e  complete  which  failed  to  include 
Rev.  Ash1)el  Green  Fairchild,  D.  D.,  born 
1795,  graduating  at  Princeton,  that  historic 
centre  of  Presbyterian  culture  in  18 13. 
Licensed  to  preach  in  1816,  he  served  for  a 
brief  term  of  years  in  the  evangelistic  field, 
and  began  his  ministrations  at  Georges 
Creek  in  1822.  In  1827,  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Tent  church — dying  in  June,  1864,  full 
of  years  and  full  of  usefulness.  His  doctrinal 
treatises — polemic  in  their  nature — retain  a 
place  in  the  literature  of  the  Presbyterian 
church. 

The  Rev.  David  Smith,  born  in  1772,  and 
educated  at  Hampden  Sidney  college  in  Vir- 
ginia, moved  to  the  then  undeveloped  West — 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1792,  when  but 
twenty  years  of  age — and  established  himself 
at  Georges  Creek  and  the  Tent  church.  He 
died  in  1803,  in  the  mere  dawning  of  his 
power  and  his  usefulness — in  the  church — 
transmitting  his  mantle  and  his  spirit  to  his 
son.  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  the  chronicler  and 
the  annalist  of  this  early  but  expanding 
Presbvterian  era. 


TflE    SMITHFIELD    METHODIST    EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 

This  church  assumed  an  organized  form 
about  1819.  Their  assembling  place  was  at 
Dr.  Sackett's  home,  near  Smithfield,  for 
about  three  years,  when  the  home  of  James 
^NlcCormick  became  their  point  of  meeting. 
Services  were  held  once  in  two  weeks,  and 
was  favored  with  the  ministrations  of  such 
eminent  men  as  Henry  B.  Bascom,  John 
Watterman,  Simon  Lauck,  Thomas  Isl. 
Hudson  and  Thornton  Fleming.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  'M.  Hudson  was  endowed  with  a 
persuasive  and  magnetic  eloquence.  He 
wielded  at  will  the  vast  audiences  that 
thronged  to  hear  him,  and  recalled  the  great 
age  of  the  Wesleys  and  Whitfields,  of  the 
preceding  century.  Camp-meetings  were 
in  their  palmy  days,  and  the  one  held  in 
1833  drew  thousands  of  people  and  .tended 
wonderfully  to  strengthen  the  power  and  the 
influence  of  ]\Iethodism.  The  attending 
clergymen  were  entertained  by  General 
Alexander  INIcClellan,  on  whose  grounds  the 
meeting  was  held,  the  spot  being  the  hill 
which  became  the  site  of  Georges  Creek 
academy. 

WOODBRIDGE   SEVENTH   DAY   BAPTIST   CHURCH. 

This  church,  deriving  its  name  from  its 
founder,  Rev.  Samuel  Woodbridge,  was  or- 
ganized about  1790,  the  founder  himself  of- 
ficiating as  pastor  for  a  long  term  of  years. 
The  church  gradually  declined,  and  has  long 
since  ceased  to  exist. 

GROVE    GERMAN    BAPTIST    CHURCH. 

The  church  building  was  erected  in  1838, 
and  in  its  original  shape  was  merely  a  log 
structure.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  war  this  was  succeeded  by  a  more  mod- 
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ern  building  and  one  better  adapted  to  the 
ends  of  religious  worship. 

WALNUT  HILL  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 
This  church,  originally  formed  from  a  so- 
ciety existing  at  Walnut  Hill,  whose  building, 
1821,  was  later  converted  into  a  school- 
house,  and  in  1850  a  new  house  was  erected. 
Five  dififerent  religious  denominations  are 
represented  in  the  township  by  eleven  church 
edifices — Baptist,  ^It.  }^Ioriah,  at  Fairchance, 
and  an  organization  at  Haydentown ;  ^Nleth- 
odist  Episcopal,  Walnut  Hill,  Smithfield  and 
Woodbridgetown ;  Presbyterian,  Smithfield 
and  Tent;  Methodist  Protestant,  Hayden- 
town and  White  Rock  Chapel  at  Oliphant ; 
and  German  Baptist,  Grove,  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  township ;  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  at  Fairchance,  and  the  Hayden- 
town Pentecostal.  The  Christian  Brethren 
own  the  Haydentown  church  and  the  Hay- 
dentown Pentecostal  church  is  in  course  of 
erection.  The  Woodbridgetown  and  Hay- 
dentown edifices  are  Union  church  struc- 
tures. 

SUNDAY   SCHOOLS. 

In  the  development  of  the  nursery  and 
source  of  supply  of  the  church,  the  Sabbath 
school  in  Georges  township  has  been  by  no 
means  lacking  in  zeal  or  in  enterprise.  The 
origin  of  these  schools  may  be  traced  back 
to  the  earlier  decades  of  the  century  to 
one  which  was  known  as  "Ore  Bank  Sab- 
bath-school," of  which  Eliel  Freeman  was 
superintendent  as  early  as  1825.  From  this 
germ  the  Sabbath-school  spread  gradually 
over  the  township,  one  being  organized  in 
1842  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  church  at  Leatherman's 
school-house.  The  Tent  Church  Presbvter- 
ian    school    was    organized     in     1828.     The 


Mount  Aloriah  Union  school  was  one  of  the 
earliest  in  existence,  dating  from  the  first 
decades  of  the  century.  The  Methodist  Epis- 
copal school  was  created  about  1850.  The 
Haydentown  Union  school  in  1S38,  and  the 
Walnut  Hill  [Methodist  Episcopal  Sabbath- 
school  in  or  about  1850.  This  concise  record 
conveys  no  adequate  impression  of  the 
great  results  achieved  by  these  sources  and 
springs  of  the  church.  In  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist,  '"Their  line  is  gone  out  through 
all  the  earth  and  their  words  to  the  end  of 
the  world." 

LATER  DEVELOPMENT. 

We  have  endeavored  to  present  a  concise 
Init  trustworthy  outline  of  the  early  history 
of  the  township — to  trace  its  material,  politi- 
cal, intellectual  and  religious  progress,  and 
to  point  out  the  essential  elements  that  have 
entered  into  its  expansion  and  development. 
Let  us  now  examine  its  growth  and  advance- 
ment in  recent  days,  that  is,  during  the  clos- 
ing decades  of  our  expiring  century — 1880- 
1899.  The  first  notable  change  in  the  town- 
ship during  the  past  twenty  years  has  been 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  iron  industrv, 
once  a  potent  factor  in  its  material  life,  but 
the  law  of  compensation  lias  asserted  its 
power,  and  the  decadence  of  the  iron  manu- 
facture has  been  fully  counterbalanced  by 
the  increased  production  of  coke,  while  the 
extension  of  the  Baltimore  and  C)hio  railwav 
through  the  township  has  rendered  good 
markets  ea-sily  accessible  to  a  large  number 
of  the  people  of  the  township,  and  in  direct 
communication  with  the  various  sections  of 
the  country.  During  the  last  ten  vears, 
large  quantities  of  fireclay  and  considerable 
amounts  of  lumber,  pit-posts  and  railroad 
ties  have  been  taken  from  the  southern 
mountain  borders  of  the  township,  which  is 
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richly  supplied  with  the  useful  minerals.  To 
render  this  native  wealth  of  the  mountains 
fully  accessible  and  available,  two  short  rail- 
ways have  been  projected  to  run  from  Fair- 
chance,  one  up  the  Cave  hollow  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Lowe  zinc  mine,  and  the 
other  to  penetrate  the  Browntield  hollow, 
tapping  the  great  one  hundred  foot  vein  of 
mountain  limestone  and  heavy  veins  of  iron 
ore,  building  rock,  fireclay  and  flint.  These 
roads,  if  built,  would  eventually  be  carried 
south  into  the  rich  mineral  fields  of  West 
A'irginia.  Furnace  and  tannery  have  reced- 
ed before  the  resistless  advance  of  coke-oven 
and  coal  train,  and  the  coal  fields  of  Georges 
creek  and  York's  run  will  at  an  early  day  be 
opened  upon  a  far-reaching  and  extensive 
scale. 

The  Lowe  lead  and  silver  zinc-ore  mine, 
endorsed  by  practical  miners,  but  condemn- 
ed by  the  State  geologist,  is  situated  near 
Haydentown,  but  has  never  been  fully  de- 
veloped. Salt  and  oil  basins  are  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  township.  The  Hughes  well, 
near  Fairchance,  which  was  bored  for  salt, 
yielded  brine,  but  also  emitted  a  strong 
stream  of  white  sulphur  water  which  con- 
tinues to  flow.  The  McCormick  well,  near 
Sniithfield,  for  oil,  was  bored  only  a  few 
hundred  feet,  and  indicated  the  existence  of 
oil  at  the  time  it  was  abandoned.  Fire  and 
brick  clays  exist  in  abundance  and  the  Mar- 
tin brick  plant,  near  Fairchance,  was  begun 
about   1890. 

For  a  long  period  the  township  had  no 
distillery,  but  in  or  about  1887,  Daniel  J. 
Johnson  converted  the  old  Able  mill,  near 
Fairchance,  into  a  distillery,  which  is  at  the 
present  time  operated  by  Weltner  and  Duu- 
awav. 


TOWNS    AND    VILLAGES. 

Oliphant  is  a  station  on  the  F.,  'M.  and  P. 
and  S.  W.  P.  railroads,  and  contains  forty- 
two  houses,  with  a  population  of  nearly  three 
hundred.  The  postofifice  was  established  in 
1879  with  Samuel  Oliphant  as  postmaster, 
and  is  at  this  date  (1899)  in  charge  of  Jenny 
De  Forest.  Oliphant  furnace  was  erected 
about  1870  and  ceased  operations  in  1899. 
The  L^nion  Supply  Company  has  the  only 
store.  The  public  school  requires  two  teach- 
ers. 

Woodbridgetown  is  half  a  mile  distant 
from  Ruble,  and  two  miles  from  SmithfiekL 
It  has  more  than  a  dozen  houses  and  a 
church,  and  was  laid  out  over  a  century  ago. 

Ruble,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from 
Smithfield,  is  named  in  honor  of  Jacob 
Ruble,  Sr.,  who  secured  the  establishment  of 
the  postoffice  and  was  the  first  postmaster. 
Ihe  first  store  was  conducted  by  Reese 
Jones.  The  present  merchants  are  George 
Miller  and  A.  A.  Moser,  who  also  acts  in 
the  capacity  of  postmaster.  Jacob  Ruble 
operates  the  roller  process  flouring  mill  here. 
The  Ruble  school  building  is  a  brick  struc- 
ure,  containing  two  rooms. 

Haydentown  is  two  miles  from  Fairchance, 
and  contains  sixteen  houses,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  seventy  inhabitants.  In  the  early 
days  of  its  history,  every  house  was  a  whis- 
ky-selling or  fortune-telling  establishment, 
but  all  traces  of  this  original  state  of  affairs 
has  completely  passed  away.  J.  M.  D.  Low 
opened  a  store  in  1880,  and  was  appointed 
postmaster  August  2,  1884.  He  went  out 
of  business  in  1900  and  resigned  the  post- 
office.  Haydentown  in  1810  made  more 
iron  than  Pittsburg  did  in  that  year. 

Chadville  is  three  miles  distant  from 
LTniontown,  contains  several  houses,  and  was 
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named   for   Chad  Stewart,  who  has  a   store 
and  is  postmaster  there. 

High  House  is  partly  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  township.  Nine  houses  and  the 
store  of  W.  Snyder  Leecli  are  in  Georges, 
and  ]\Ir.  Leech  is  in  charge  of  the  postoffice. 
High  House  is  on  the  line  of  the  Smithfield 
and  [Nlasontown  railway,  which  is  described 
in  a  preceding  chapter  in  connection  with 
the  present  Klondike  development  of 
Georges  township. 

■  FAIRCHANCE  BOROUGH. 

The  borough  of  Fairchance  derives  its 
name  from  the  old  Fairchance  furnace,  and 
the  town  commenced  its  growth  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Fairchance  Furnace  Com- 
pany about  1870,  while  its  incorporation, 
fourteen  years  later,  was  largely  due  to  the 
eftorts  of  the  company  and  their  superin- 
tendent, Robert  L.  ]\Jartin.  Fairchance  is 
on  the  line  of  the  Pittsburg  division  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  is  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Southwest  Penn- 
sylvania railway.  Fairchance  is  six  miles 
southwest  of  Uniontown,  and  including  its 
unincorporated  suburbs  has  a  population  of 
over  a  thousand  people.  Both  the  old  and 
the  new  Fairchance  furnaces  have  been  torn 
down,  and  its  present  leading  industries  are 
brick  and  coke  manufactures.  The  borough 
has  a  large  Frick  Company  store,  an  exten- 
sive lumber  plant,  a  well  equipped  flouring 
mill,  three  hotels,  several  stores  and  grocer- 
ies, a  meat  market,  a  drug  store,  undertaking 
establishment  and  barber,  shoe  and  black- 
smith shops.  A  powder  factory  is  just  be- 
vond  its  limits,  two  coke  works  are  imme- 
diately west,  and  on  the  north  is  Weltner 
and  Dunaway's  distillery  at  the  site  of  the 
old  Able  mill.  The  borough  has  never  had 
a  licensed  hotel.     Several  fires  have  checked 


its  growth  in  the  past,  but  at  present  it  is 
prosperous,  with  prospect  of  future  develop- 
ment. The  postmaster  is  George  H.  Wood, 
and  the  physicians  are  Drs.  J.  F.  Holbert, 
\\'.  A.  Longanecker  and  \V.  A.  Gribble. 

Fairchance  has  several  secret  and  benefi- 
cial societies,  the  Odd  Fellows,  Royal  Ar- 
canum, K.  of  P.,  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  ]\I..  and 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle.  The  Odd  Fel- 
lows were  the  pioneer  organization  in  1883, 
when  Isaac  W.  Hugh,  Thomas  Hastings  and 
others  organized  Ridgeley  Lodge,  Xo.  997,  L 
O.  O.  F. 

The  borough  has  a  fine  brick  school  build- 
ing and  employs  a  principal  and  four  assist- 
ant teachers. 

FAIRCHANCE       METHODIST       PROTESTAXT 
CHURCH. 

It  came  into  existence  about  1840,  having 
been  created  jointly  with  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  church.  In  1855  the  Presby- 
terians disposed  of  their  interest  in  the  build- 
ing to  the  [Methodists,  and  it  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  used  by  them  as  their  regular 
place  of  worship.  By  degrees  the  building 
became  dilapidated  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  deemed  scarcely  worthy  of  repair,  and 
about  1 88 1  a  new  and  spacious  house  of  wor- 
ship was  created  in  its  stead.  The  church  has 
been  served  by  a  succession  of  faithful  and 
devoted  pastors. 

FAIRCHANCE    CUMBERLAND    PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 

This  church  was  created  in  1840,  coinci- 
dently  with  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
church.  In  the  early  decades  of  this  century, 
or  as  far  back  as  1830,  this  phase  of  Presby- 
terianism  had  attained  a  footing  in  Georges 
township.  In  1833  a  camp-meeting  was  held 
on  the  estate  of  William  Nixon,     and     the 
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power  and  influence  of  the  church  were  es- 
sentially'enhanced.  Later  the  Fairchance 
church  was  organized. 

FAIRCHANCE   BAPTIST   CHURCH. 

The  Fairchance  Baptist  church  was  organ- 
ized in  1898  as  a  branch  of  :\It.  IMoriah,  and 
in  1899  erected  their  present  neat  and  taste- 
ful church  structure. 

PENTECOST  CHURCH. 

A  branch  of  the  Pentecostal  organization, 
or  Free  ]\Iethodist,  was  organized  about 
1892,  and  the  following  year  erected  their 
present  church  building. 


BOROUGH  OF  SMITHFIELD. 

Smithfield,  nine  miles  southwest  of  Union- 
town,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Pittsburg  div- 
ision of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  is 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  Smithfield  and 
Alasontown  railroad  and  was  incorporated  in 
1900.  The  town  was  laid  out  on  the  13th  day 
of  June,  1799,  bv  one  Barnabas  Smith.  The 
tract  upon  which  it  was  laid  out  was  known 
as  "Beautiful  Meadows,"  and  was  originally 
the  property  of  Jonathan  Reese,  who  patent- 
ed it  February  10,  1787.  The  consideration 
he  paid  was  fourteen  dollars  for  Xo.  11  in  the 
plan  of  Smithfield.  Other  lot  buvers  were 
Robert  Brownfield,  Benjamin  Wheeler, 
David  Hartman.  Isaac  Groover  and  Samuel 
Kennedy.  The  first  post-office  was  estab- 
lished about  the  time  of  the  war  of  181 2. 

The  new  borough  has  within  its  limits  ten 
stores,  one  furniture  and  one  hardware 
store,  one  tin  shop,  two  blacksmith  shops, 
three  churches,  two  meat  markets,  one  ma- 
chine and  repair  shop,  one  cooper  shop, 
foundry  and  repair  shop. 


CHURCHES. 

Smithfield  has  three  churches,  the  Baptist, 
the  Methodist  and  the  Presbyterian.  The 
oldest  of  these  is  the  Baptist,  organized  Oc- 
tober 30,  1784,  as  an  oiTspring  of  the  Great 
Bethel  church  of  Uniontown.  The  first 
house  of  worship  was  completed  in  about 
1792;  the  second  house  in  about  1822,  and 
the  present  one  in  1862,  though  it  was  mod- 
ernized in  1887. 

The  M.  E.  church  was  organized  about 
1819  by  Dennis  Batty  and  a  Mr.  Stevenson. 
The  place  of  their  meeting  was  at  Dr.  Sack- 
ett's  residence,  one  mile  south  of  Smithfield. 
The  original  members  of  the  church  were : 
James  Smith,  Candacy  Smith,  Rachel  Smith, 
Martha  Smith,  Freeman  Smith,  Steven 
Smith,  Alary  Smith,  Hannah  Smith,  Benoni 
Freeman,  Mary  Freeman,  Lydia  Dunham, 
Eve  Sackett,  Rebecca  Cooley,  Nancy  Griffin, 
Gen.  Alexander  McClellan  and  Dr.  Sackett. 
January  27,  1834,  the  trustees  bought  from 
Thomas  Gaddis  a  lot  and  built  a  frame 
church,  in  which  the  congregation  wor- 
shiped until  1891,  in  which  year  the  present 
handsome  brick  edifice  was  erected.  The 
church  has  produced  the  following  named 
persons  for  the  local  ministry :  Dr.  Henry  B. 
^Nlathiot,  James  H.  Green,  S.  E.  Feather, 
and  William  Richards.  The  leaders  of 
classes  have  been  John  Downey.  William 
McCleary,  R.  C.  Bailey,  William  P.  Green, 
John  L.  Whetstone  and  Wesley  Laken. 
John  Downey  has  served  for  twenty-five  con- 
secutive years  as  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day-school. 

The  Presbyterian  church,  while  one  of  the 
oldest  church  organizations  in  Georges  town- 
ship, having  been  organized  as  early  as  No- 
vember 14,  1792,  was  the  last  to  build  a 
house  of  worship  in  Smithfield.     The  present 
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building,  erected  under  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  H.  O.  Rosboro,  and  known  as  Rosboro 
Chapel,  was  built  in  1886.  It  numbers  among 
its  communicants  some  of  the  substantial 
families  of  the  community.  The  Britts, 
Greenlees,  Jones',  Cores  and  Weavers  are 
some  of  the  earlier  communicants. 

GEORGES  CREEK  ACADEMY. 

Smithtield's  most  noted  institution  of 
learning  was  Georges  Creek  academy,  which 
was  chartered  in  1856,  and  was  for  many 
years  the  leading  academic  school  of  the 
county,  after  [Nladison  college  at  Uniontown 
went  down.  Its  most  prominent  and  success- 
ful head  was  Prof.  C.  A.  Gilbert,  a  teacher 
of  great  force  and  industry,  who,  at  different 
times,  filled  the  principalship  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  who  started  on 
successful  careers  many  of  the  ambitious 
young  men  and  women  who  now  occupy 
high  places  of  honor  in  many  States.  The 
academy  has  not  been  in  operation  for  some 
years  and  the  stockholders  have  just  voted 
to  dissolve  the  corporation  and  sell  the  prop- 
erty. The  school  was  under  control  of  the 
Baptist  denomination.  The  original  trustees 
were :  Enos  Sturgis,  Rev.  Israel  D.  King, 
Hon.  John  Brownfield,  Dr.  H.  B.  Mathiot, 
B.  F.  Brown,  William  Conn,  Isaac  Franks, 
John  Summers,  Gideon  G.  Clemmer,  J.  L. 
Patton,  L.  W.  Burchinal,  William  P.  Griffin, 
James  Hess,  John  Downey,  Rev.  Caleb  Ros- 
sell,  John  E.  Taylor,  A.  W.  Ross.  Of  these, 
only  Franks,  Clemmer,  Burchinal,  Brown, 
Downey  and  Ross  now  survive.  Connected 
with  the  school  was  Wayland  Literary  Socie- 
ty, in  which  Horace  Greeley  accepted  hon- 
orary membership  in  a  letter  which  no  one 
could  ever  fully  read.  Its  public  debates  will 
never  be  forgotten,  and  its  members  have 
served    as     congressmen,     military     leaders, 


college  presidents,  missionaries,  ministers, 
editors,  judges,  lawyers,  physicians  and 
teachers.  Three  of  its  secretaries  became 
book  authors  respectively  in  the  fields  of 
light  literature,  moral  science  and  historical 
research. 

SOCIETIES. 

Gallatin  Lodge,  No.  517,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was 
granted  a  charter  May  16,  1855.  The  princi- 
pal ofBcers  at  organization  were :  Noble 
grand,  U.  L.  Clemmer;  vice-grand,  J.  E. 
Patton;  secretary,  George  R.  ]\Iiller ;  assist- 
ant secretary,  W.  T.  Goodwin.  They  lost 
their  charter  and  other  lodge  property  by 
lire  in  1875,  after  which  another  charter  was 
issued  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania, 
bearing  date  of  August  26,  1875.  After  the 
fire  the  lodge  bought  a  lot  from  M.  S.  Franks 
and  erected  thereon  a  commodious  two-story 
building,  where  they  now  meet. 

Smithfield  Council,  No.  855,  Royal  Arca- 
num, was  organized  June  8,  1885.  The  pres- 
ent officers  are:  Regent,  A.  S.  Tolbert;  vice- 
regent,  A.  H.  Sutton;  collector,  E.  L.  Dow- 
ney; treasurer,  John  A.  Rohrer;  secretary, 
A.  Howard ;    guide,  C.  D.  Crow. 

The  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  was 
organized  September  i,  1899. 

Jerry  Jones  Post,  No.  541,  Department  of 
Pennsylvania,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Smithfield,  was 
organized  October  25,  1886,  with  nineteen 
names  on  the  charter,  viz:  James  Abraham, 
Harrison  Anderson,  I.  M.  Abraham,  A.  J. 
Thompson,  Samuel  Shock,  H.  C.  Huhn, 
Henry  O'Neil,  William  A.  Tibbs,  Jacob  Jar- 
rett,  James  S.  Rohrer,  John  T.  Moser,  John 
C.  Hutchinson,  William  B.  Hicks,  Nelson 
Shaffer,  George  T.  Lewis,  David  WilHams, 
John  Sutton,  George  W.  Burner,  S.  A.  Conn. 

The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  Fayette 
Castle,  No.  286,  was  instituted  October  i, 
1888,  with  thirtv-two  charter  members. 
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Smithfiekl  has  developed  slowly  and  the 
railroad  first  extended  to  it  as  recently  as 
May  6,  1893.  The  original  town  was  ]\Iain 
street,  to  which  Newtown,  Water  street  and 
East  Smithfiekl  have  been  added.  In  this 
way  it  has  grown  as  many  leading  cities  have 
done,  by  assimilation  and  annexation.  The 
mercantile  element  (1899)  is  represented  by 
Stewart  heirs,  S.  H.  Johnson,  Crow  and 
Howard,  :\Irs.  McDonald,  A.  I.  :\Ietzler.  C. 
Show,  G.  W.  Campbell,  R.  S.  Bnrchinal.  A. 
J.  Dunham  and  A.  J.  Sutton,  the  present 
postmaster.  The  town  has  one  hotel,  the 
Heston  house,  one  foundry,  ]\Ioore  Bros.,  one 
coopering  establishment,  and  three  brick 
churches.  The  resident  physicians  are  :  Drs. 
C.  W.  Richards  and  H.  B.  Guiher.  The 
Uniontown  Coke  Company  has  a  plant  of 
twenty  ovens  east  of  Smithfiekl  and  on 
Georges  creek,  while  all  the  coal  land  in  the 
vicinity  has  been  purchased.  The  town  has 
aji  attractive  and  commodious  brick  school 
building.  The  school  is  under  charge  of 
Principal  Walter  Deffenbaugh  and  two  as- 
sistant teachers. 


CHAPTER  H. 

STEWART       TOWNSHIP — BOROUGH       OF       OHIO- 
PVLE. 

Stewart  township  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Springfield  and  Dunbar  townships ;  on 
the  east  by  Somerset  county  ;  on  the  south 
by  Henry  Clay  and  Wharton  townships,  and 
on  the  west  by  Wharton  and  Dunbar  town- 
ships. Stewart  township  is  situated  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  Fayette  county,  and  lies 
on  both  sides  of  the  Youghiogheny  river. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  township  is  moun- 
tainous.    It   includes    within    its    limits    the 


Laurel  hills.  Chestnut  ridge  and  Sugar  Loaf 
mountain,  which  attains  an  elevation  several 
hundred  feet  above  that  of  the  neighboring 
hills.  The  mountains  assume  the  form  of 
plateaus,  and  contain  some  land  which  is 
well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  The 
soil  though  fertile  is  not  tenacious  or  firm, 
and  only  a  limited  part  of  it  has  been  used 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Much  of  the 
township  is  still  covered  with  timber. 

The  Youghiogheny  river  pursues  a  devious 
course  through  the  township,  and  its  fierce 
sweeping  current  places  a  magnificent  water 
power  at  the  disposal  of  the  manufacturer — 
at  Ohiopyle — which  is  marked  by  a  series  of 
falls,  aggregating  in  their  descent  between 
thirty  and  forty  feet.  The  valley  through 
which  the  river  flows  is  contracted  and 
hemmed  in  by  lofty  hills.  Several  small  but 
vigorous  and  constant  streams  discharge 
their  waters  into  the  river.  These  afiluents 
of  the  Youghiogheny  have  a  limited  water 
power. 

ANCIENT    INHABITING    RACE. 

In  the  valleys  through  which  streams 
flow,  are  traces  of  a  people  who  antedate  by 
long  ages  all  historic  records ;  a  line  of  earth- 
works is  still  visible  throughout  the  town- 
ship. One  of  the  largest  of  these  primitive 
defenses  near  Bear  Run  enclosed  an  area  of 
ten  acres,  was  circular  in  form,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  trench  in  genuine  military  style, 
a  singular  anticipation  of  the  modern  art  of 
defense.  Many  years  ago  there  was  brought 
to  light  in  this  ancient  fortification,  a  grave 
regularly  constructed,  and  containing  a  skull 
of  unusual  dimensions,  the  manner  of  the 
interment,  and  all  the  surroundings  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  resting- 
place  of  some  renowned  hero  or  chieftain 
among   these   ancient   people,    whose   origin 
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and  evolution  are  among  the  unsolved  prob- 
lems of  the  science  of  archaeology.  These 
mysterious  earth  works  are  traceable  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  township,  and  are  arranged 
in  such  proximity  that  communication  by 
signal  from  one  to  the  other  could  be  main- 
tained, thus  anticipating  one  of  the  regular 
usages  of  modern  military  science. 

LARGE    LAND    HOLDINGS. 

The  settlement  of  this  township  dates  from 
comparatively  recent  times.  The  somewhat 
uninviting  aspect  of  the  country,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  lands  were  in  large 
measure  held  by  non-residents,  a  great  part 
of  them  afterwards  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Hon.  A.  S.  Stewart,  rendered  free 
and  general  movement  of  population  toward 
the  township,  somewhat  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment, so  that  many  of  the  settlements 
within  its  limits  date  from  a  comparatively 
recent  time. 

EARLY   SETTLEMENTS. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  determine  with 
accuracy  who  were  the  earliest  permanent 
settlers  in  Stewart  township.  The  ^Mitchell's 
at  least  among  the  earliest — a  Scotch-Irish- 
man, John  Stewart,  lived  on  the  Elijah 
Mitchell  place  as  far  back  as  1772.  It  was 
at  the  home  of  one  of  his  four  sons,  Thomas 
Stewart,  that  the  celebrated  Tom  Fossitt, 
who  according  to  tradition  killed  Gen'l. 
Braddock,  July  9,  1755 — died.  He  was 
buried  on  the  Jacob  H.  Rush  farm,  and  long 
after  a  headstone  rude  and  primitive  in  char- 
acter was  erected  to  mark  his  grave. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  Peter  StuU  and  Jacob  Bruner  settled  in 
this  same  section  of  the  township. 

About  the  same  time  David  Askins  settled 
in   the    southern   part    of   the    township.     A 


tradition  has  been  preserved  that  he  came 
originally  from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  on  his 
way  to  Kentucky,  then  regarded  as  the  ideal 
land  of  promise,  but  was  prevailed  upon  to 
establish  himself  among  the  early  settlers  of 
Fayette  county.  His  tomahawk  claim  of  ten 
square  miles  of  land  which  he  humorously 
named  "Little  Kentucky,"  has  kept  the  name 
alive  to  the  present  time  in  connection  with 
educational  and  religious  foundations  and 
establishments.  He  had  several  sons  all  of 
whom  sought  their  fortunes  in  the  west. 

Reuben  Tharpe  was  another  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  the  township,  and  purchased  part 
of  the  Askins  tract  for  $100.  He  came 
originally  from  New  Jersey,  was  born  in 
^755'  served  under  Washington,  and  removed 
to  Fayette  county  in  1792.  He  was  the  an- 
cestor of  a  numerous  posterity  and  several  of 
his  descendants  died  in  the   Union   service. 

James  Mitchell  lived  in  the  "Kentucky" 
district,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  a  numerous 
family,  some  of  whom  have  removed  to  the 
west,  some  still  remain  amid  the  scenes  of 
their  early  days. 

About  1800,  a  German,  named  Peter 
Briner,  settled  at  the  Joseph  Price  place,  be- 
came the  father  of  a  family,  but  removed  to 
the  west  many  years  ago.  His  sons  lived 
in  the  county  for  many  years,  some  traces  of 
the  name  being  preserved  at  a  noted  point  in 
the  Youghiogheny  river,  celebrated  for  its 
abundant  supply  of  fish. 

Among  other  early  residents  of  the  town- 
ship may  be  mentioned  the  Shipley  family. 
Henry  ]\IcClatchey  and  Henry  Gilmore. 
None  of  these  remained  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  but  sought  homes  elsewhere. 
Guyson  Morrison,  William  Morrison,  David 
Woodmanse,  Garrett  Hall,  Abram  Tumbly, 
Jacob  Straight,  James  Fulton,  are  to  be  also 
enumerated  in  this  connection. 
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CIVIL   ORGANIZATION. 

The  beginning  of  Stewart  township  as  a 
poHtical  unit  dates  from  1854,  when  a  petition 
for  a  new  township  was  presented  to  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  the  projected 
township  to  be  constituted  of  parts  of  Henry 
Clay,  Wharton  and  Youghiogheny  townships. 
The  necessary  inspection  and  survey  being 
completed  and  a  favorable  report  made  and 
confirmed,  the  new  township  received  its  title 
in  honor  of  Andrew  Stewart  who  was  the 
owner  of  a  large  part  of  the  lands  of  which 
it  was  composed,  November  17,  1855. 

The  first  election  held  after  the  township 
had  acquired  a  distinct  political  existence, 
was  on  March  21,  1856.  At  this  election, 
Thomas  Burgess  was  chosen  justice  of  the 
peace ;  James  Leonard,  constable ;  James 
Morrison,  assessor;  John  B.  Potter;  auditor. 

RELIGIOUS    HISTORY. 

The  Baptists  were  the  van-guard  of  re- 
ligious progress  in  the  township.  The  meet- 
ings which  had  their  outcome  in  definite  or- 
ganization were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  John 
Thomas  at  the  homes  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, or  in  the  primitive  school  buildings  of 
those  days,  in  the  Kentucky  district.  From 
its  locality  the  name  of  the  church  originated. 
It  was  on  May  18,  1834,  it  assumed  a  formal 
organization  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Benoni  Allen,  William  Hall  and  John  Rocka- 
feller,  and  received  the  name  of  the  Little 
Kentucky  Baptist  church.  The  Rev.  John 
Thomas  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church, 
his  connection  Avith  it  dating  from  ^vlay,  1835. 
Its  membership  is  considerable,  and  it  has 
sent  some  useful  and  devoted  men  into  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel. 


MOUNT      HOPE      CUMBERLAND      PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 

About  half  a  century  ago,  the  meetings  of 
this  religious  body  were  conducted  in  the 
stone  schoolhouse  in  the  Kentucky  district  by 
the  Rev.  A.  G.  Osborn  and  others  associated 
with  him  in  this  pious  work.  From  these 
beginnings  were  developed  the  church  and 
congregation  with  whose  history  we  are  now 
concerned. 

The  expansion  and  growth  of  Falls  City 
(now  Ohiopyle),  naturally  induced  the  con- 
gregation to  look  to  that  point  as  a  center  of 
operations  and  as  a  site  for  their  church.  In 
accordance  with  this  tendency  meetings  were 
conducted  about  1873  in  the  Baptist  church 
in  this  place,  a  lot  was  purchased,  a  board 
of  trustees  elected,  consisting  of  C.  W.  Say- 
lor,  Morris  Morris,  and  D.  W.  Williams. 
The  lot  being  one  of  the  most  desirable  in 
the  town,  the  erection  of  the  church  was 
pressed  forward,  and  when  it  had  attained 
completion,  it  was  formally  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Coulter,  of 
Brownsville.  The  congregation  while  not 
gaining  largely  in  numerical  strength,  has 
maintained  a  respectable  standard  and  the 
church  has  done  good  work  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel. 

MEADOW  RUN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  faithful  Methodist  itinerants  of  that 
primitive  day  laid  the  foundations  of  a  church 
in  Stewart  township. 

Meetings  were  held,  about  1800,  at  hospit- 
able mountain  homes,  notably  that  of  Moses 
INIercer,  and  by  the  devoted  efforts  of  these 
heroic  men,  the  germs  of  the  new  church 
were  quickened  into  life.  Until  1830,  services 
were  somewhat    irregular    and  at    that    time 
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preaching  was  re-established  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Ehzabeth  Potter,  who  had  moved  into 
the  neighborhood.  Mrs.  Potter  and  her 
daughters  together  with  Westell  Holland  and 
several  others  were  members  of  a  class  or- 
ganized about  this  period,  the  class  being  the 
outcome  of  a  revival  which  had  taken  place. 

At  a  later  date  the  meetings  were  conduct- 
ed in  schoolhouses  at  intervals  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  on  other  days  than  the  Sabbath. 
The  names  of  the  preachers  of  that  day  have 
in  large  faded  out  of  memory,  or  become 
merely  traditional. 

The  Meadow  Run  meeting-house  was 
erected  in  i860,  just  previous  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war.  Though  limited  in  numeri- 
cal strength  according  to  the  latest  records 
we  have  found  accessible,  it  has  produced 
some  active,  energetic  and  devoted  laborers 
in  the  cause  of  the  gospel. 

SUGAR  LOAF  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury this  religious  body,  known  as  "New 
Lights,"  conducted  their  services  at  the 
house  of  Thomas  Mitchell,  a  conspicuous 
member  of  their  brotherhood,  but  the  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Mitchell  to  the  west,  led  to  a 
state  of  suspended  animation ;  the  meetings 
in  1850  revived  with  so  much  energy  and 
zeal  that  a  congregation  was  organized,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Four  becoming  the  first  pastor,  and 
representatives  of  the  Gilmore.  Morrison, 
Jones,  Lytle  and  Hall  families  were  included 
in  the  number.  A  church  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  congregation  was  com- 
pleted in  1855.  The  church,  however,  did 
not  maintain  its  prosperous  condition,  and  as 
a  consequence,  its  field  was  in  a  measure  en- 
tered upon  by  the  church  of  God,  the  so-call- 
ed Winebrennarians,  who  succeeded  in  at- 
tracting  a    considerable    number    into    their 


fold.     A  branch  church  in  1893  was  built  in 
the  Maple  Summit  school  district. 

LATER  GROWTH. 

Among  the  notable  features  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  township  during  recent  years, 
was  the  introduction  of  lumber  manufactur- 
ing in  1870,  and  about  1880,  paper  manufac- 
turing, wood  working  and  fruit  culture,  now 
the  principal  industry.  These  have  largely 
superseded  the  early  industries  of  farming, 
salt-making  and  tanning. 

The  Ohiopyle  falls  can  furnish  an  immense 
water  power  for  manufacturing  purposes — its 
energy  is  unlimited.  In  1894  a  well  for  oil 
was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  twenty-eight  hundred 
feet,  but  was  abandoned  as  soon  as  complet- 
ed. Fine  clay  is  now  mined  near  Ohiopyle 
and  shipped  to  Pittsburg. 

Stewart  township  contains  one  borough 
and  several  postofhces. 

Bear  Run  R.  R.  station,  formerly  known 
as  Old  Fort,  has  a  store  conducted  by  F.  W. 
Stickel,  and  a  hunting  and  fishing  preserve 
embracing  one  thousand  acres,  owned  by  the 
Masonic  Fraternity,  who  have  already  erected 
cottages  and  contemplate  the  building  of  a 
club  house. 

Stewarton  is  a  station  on  the  Pittsburg 
Division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R, 
Thus  far  no  store  has  been  erected  at  this 
place.  The  postoffice  is  conducted  bv  Joseph 
Herwick. 

A'ictoria  postoffice  is  situated  on  the  B. 
and  W.  railroad,  and  was  established  in  1892. 
It  derives  its  name  from  Victoria  Balsey. 
The  postofiice  is  conducted  by  John  Har- 
baugh,  who  formerly  kept  a  store  at  this 
place. 

Potter's  Mill,  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  township,  is  an  old  business  center. 
D.  T-  Potter  has  established  a  store  here. 
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Sugar  Run,  Fannie  Thorpe ;  Green  Brier, 
Winnie  McLaughlin;  Kentuck,  Raleigh 
iMitchell ;  Rock  Spring,  Margaret  Sproul ; 
Sugar  Loaf,  Harry  Burnworth ;  Middle 
Ridge,  Hallie  Sproul ;  Maple  Summit,  Jennie 
Long;  Whig  Corner,  ^Martha  Rowan;  Egypt, 
Agnes  Cooper;  Belle  Grove,  Jessie  Smith. 

rOPULATION. 

The  population  of  Stewart  township  since 
its  formation  in  1850  has  been  as  follows; 
1850,  338;  i860,  995;  1870,  1,266;  1880, 
1,497;  1890,  1,594. 


OHIOPYI.E  BOROUGH. 

Ohiopyle,  one  of  the  leading  summer  re- 
sorts of  Western  Pennsylvania,  was  laid  out 
in  1868  by  Alfred  Stewart,  and  named  Falls 
City,  the  name  being  suggested  by  the 
proximity  of  the  beautiful  fall  whose  name  is 
retained  by  the  borough.  The  natural 
charm  of  the  surroundings  soon  rendered  the 
place  famous  as  a  resort,  while  its  immense 
practical  advantages  caused  it  to  develop  in- 
to a  manufacturing  and  lumber  producing 
center. 

Falls  City  was  incorporated  as  a  borough 
September  7,  1891,  by  the  name  of  Ohiopyle. 
It  contains  an  area  of  over  two  hundred  acres 
of  land,  its  population  is  estimated  at  four 
hundred.  The  name  Ohiopyle  is  derived 
from  the  language  of  the  Lidians,  and  ac- 
cording to  its  etymology  signifies,  "white 
froth  upon  the  water,"  the  aboriginal  word 
being  Ohiopiluila.  The  analogy  of  this  ety- 
mology to  the  Greek  Apliroditc-J'cnus,  which 
will  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of  every  classi- 
cal scholar.  Among  the  earlier  industries  of 
the  place,  the  Fayette  tannery,  the  shook 
factory,  and  the  spoke  and  hub  works  have 


been  discontinued,  or  have  fallen  into  decline. 
Flouring  and  planing  mills,  however,  have 
succeeded  them,  and  hotels  have  increased 
in  number  to  accommodate  the  great  influx 
of  summer  visitors,  who  now  average  from 
ten  to  twelve  thousand  in  the  period  extend- 
ing from  June  to  September.  The  present 
hotels  are :  Fern  Clifif,  Coughanour  Inn, 
Hotel  Williams,  Excursion  House,  and  Ohio- 
pyle House  which  is  licensed. 

Those  conducting  mercantile  enterprises 
are :  G.  D.  Livingston,  Thomas  Rafter,  E.  H. 
Davis,  M.  Williams,  C.  W.  Sailor,  Jervis 
Stark,  J.  F.  Woodmency,  J.  W.  Holt  and 
Cyrus  Show.  The  postoffice  is  conducted  by 
Francis  Morrison.  The  present  representa- 
tives of  the  medical  profession  are  Drs.  H. 
Y.  Brady  and  A.  J.  Colborn. 

The  borough  contains  two  churches,  the 
Little  Kentucky  Baptist  church,  whose  pres- 
ent house  of  worship  w^as  erected  about  1885  ; 
and  the  Ohiopyle  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  built  as  recently  as  1892.  The  origin 
of  these  churches  have  been  explained  in  the 
appropriate  connection. 

A  frame  building  accommodates  the 
borough  schools,  and  several  summer  terms 
devoted  to  normal  instruction,  have  been 
held  within  its  walls.  The  present  principal 
is  C.  Sheldon  Smith,  W.  R.  Johnson  and 
Agnes  Lambie  are  assistants.  Two  secret 
orders  exist  in  Ohiopyle,  the  Junior  I\Ie- 
chanics  whose  organization  dates  from  1888, 
and  the  Odd  Fellows,  established  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Ohiopyle  is  situated  on  the  Youghiogheny 
river,  and  the  Pittsburg  Division  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  R.  R.  Notable  among  the 
attractions  of  the  borough,  are  two  parks, 
Ferncliff,  containing  an  area  of  one  hundred 
acres,  and  Coughanour,  which  does  not  in- 
clude  more   than  three   acres.     The   lumber 
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business   is    principally    conducted   bv    E.    S. 
Jackson  and  several  others. 

OHIOPYLE  FALLS. 
The  immense  water  power  of  the  Ohio- 
pyle  falls  attracted  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  Government  at  so  early  a  period  as 
1825,  when  an  appropriate  site  for  a  national 
armory  situated  on  Western  waters,  was  un- 
der consideration  by  the  war  department  at 
Washington.  The  enormous  power  exerted 
by  these  falls,  must  inevitably  attract  skill, 
enterprise  and  capital.  Their  capabilities 
must  sooner  or  later  be  applied  in  some 
extensive  scheme  for  manufacturing  whose 
products  will  become  useful  and  be  in  con- 
stant demand. 


CHAPTER  III. 

LUZERNE    TOWNSHIP. 

Luzerne  is  one  of  the  nine  townships,  of 
which  Fayette  county  was  originally  compos- 
ed, its  boundaries  extend  along  the  Monon- 
gahela  river,  which  separate  the  township  on 
the  northern  and  western  borders  from 
Washington  and  Greene  counties,  on  the 
southern  side  the  boundary  is  German  town- 
ship ;  on  the  east,  Redstone.  Along  the  river 
front  the  land  is  elevated  and  imperfectly 
adapted  to  cultivation ;  but  in  the  main  the 
surface  is  undulating  and  suited  to  agricul- 
tural development.  Weird  and  fantastic  In- 
dian carvings,  representing  the  crude  art  of 
the  aboriginies  are  traceable  in  various  parts 
of  the  township. 

EARLY  SETTLERS. 

Among  the  earliest  permanent  settlers  in 
the  limits  of  what  is  now  Luzerne, 
was    AA'illiam    Colvin,    who    seems    indeed. 


to  have  been  the  very  first  of  these ; 
no  record  of  him  after  his  establishment  in 
the  county  is  in  existence.  His  right  of  set- 
tlement dates  from  1763;  this  right  he  sold 
to  Thomas  Brown,  the  founder  of  Browns- 
ville. Basil  Brown,  Sr.,  brother  of  the 
Thomas  Brown  referred  to,  John  IMcKibben, 
John  Conwell  and  his  brother.  Captain  W'd- 
liam  Conwell,  were  among  the  early  settlers, 
June,  1767. 

James  Bredin  had  planted  himself  in  the 
territory  before  the  coming  of  the  Comvells, 
and  for  a  small  sum  they  purchased  his  claim 
as  well  as  the  slight  improvements  he  had 
made  upon  primeval  nature,  and  he  disap- 
pears from  the  scene.  Aaron  Hackney  and 
Richard  Ashcraft,  were  also  among  the  early 
settlers,  the  latter  afterwards  achieving 
notoriety  as  a  spy  and  scout  during  the  war 
of  the  Revolution. 

The  Crawford  family  was  one  of  historic 
importance  in  these  early  days,  and  its  settle- 
ment in  the  township  led  to  results  of  an  en- 
during character,  in  the  beginning  by  them 
of  the  system  of  ferries,  almost  unknown  as 
a  means  of  river  transit  in  those  rude  and 
primitive  days.  The  ferries  founded  by  this 
family  were  in  ceaseless  demand  transporting 
passengers,  freight  and  live  stock  until  the 
construction  of  the  National  Road  supersed- 
ed their  use  and  they  became  for  the  most 
part  a  memory  or  a  tradition. 

Xo  family  that  has  been  connected  with 
the  history  of  Luzerne  township  has  occupied 
a  more  conspicuous  position  or  achieved 
greater  results  for  God  and  for  culture,  than 
the  Baird  family,  descended  from  Moses 
Baird,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  section 
of  country.  The  family  became  eminent  in  cul- 
ture in  all  parts  of  the  country,  producing 
many  distinguished  clergymen  and  scholars, 
some  of  whom  are  known  in  all  lands  bv  con- 
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tributions  to  theology  and  to  history.  The 
family  has  always  been  identified  with  the 
Presbyterian  church. 

In  the  long  list  of  early  settlers  in  the 
township,  may  be  named  the  Dearths,  the 
Vernons,  the  Achlins,  the  Erwins,  the 
Durnells,  the  Pattersons,  the  Ritchies,  the 
Dennys,  the  McConnells,  the  Wanees,  the 
Chandlers,  the  Stewarts,  the  Brigges,  and  the 
Thorntons. 

The  early  settlers  were  men  of  sterling 
character,  of  religious  zeal,  "strong  souls  with 
empires  in  their  brains."  Such  are  the  true 
builders  of  a  Nation's  greatness. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  most  ancient  school  record  in  the 
township  is  almost  coincident  with  the  in- 
coming of  the  century,  1802.  The  school 
house  was  constructed  of  logs,  in  accordance 
with  the  primitive  style  of  the  times,  and  was 
in  existence  at  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
The  example  thus  set,  did  not  lack  imitation, 
and  schools  gradually  sprang  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  township.  In  some  of  these 
Latin  was  taught,  then  as  now,  the  basis  of 
solid  and  enduring  literary  culture.  There 
are  ten  schools  in  the  township,  jMerritts- 
town,  Heistersburg,  Haines,  West  Bend, 
Crawfords,  Charleston,  Luzerne,  Sassafras, 
Colored,  and  Oak  Hill.  Two  of  these  have 
recently  discontinued. 

CHURCHES. 

The  township  has  three  churches,  Hope- 
well Cumberland  Presbyterian  church,  one 
mile  from  Merrittstown ;  West  End  Metho- 
dist Episcopal,  Ormond,  and  the  African 
church  near  Luzerne  village.  At  least  four 
other  churches  have  existed  during  the  his- 
tory of  the  township,  but  these  have  all  pass- 
ed away,  and  live  only  in  tradition. 


LATER  GROWTH. 
From  1880  to  1900,  Luzerne  township  has 
not  been  devoid  of  progress  and  development 
along  material  lines.  The  township  has  ex- 
tensive coal  formations,  but  there  are  no 
coal  works  along  the  river  front,  and  railway 
facilities  are  needed  in  order  to  render  the 
coal  accessible  to  markets.  The  fulHng  mills 
of  the  older  time  have  declined  and  gone  out 
of  existence,  agriculture  is  now  the  princi- 
pal pursuit  of  the  people.  The  creamery 
business  has  been  initiated  at  East  Riverside, 
and  its  present  success  argues  most  favor- 
ably for  the  highest  results  in  the  future. 

TOWNS    AND    VILLAGES. 

Luzerne  has  one  town  and  three  hamlets. 
Merrittstown  is  four  and  a  half  miles  from 
Brownsville,  and  contains  eighteen  houses, 
with  a  population  of  seventy.  It  has  two 
stores,  conducted  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Gilmore  and 
Miss  E.  J.  Davidson.  The  present  physician 
is  Dr.  M.  H.  McNealten;  the  postmaster  is 

D.  C.  Davidson. 

East  Riverside  is  on  the  Monongahela 
river  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  ]\Ier- 
rittstown.  It  is  situated  on  a  part  of  the 
Jacobs'  estate,  contains  a  creamery,  mill  and 
a  store  conducted  by  L.  S.  Gadd,  who  is  the 
present  postmaster. 

Heistersburg  is  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
East  Riverside,  contains  four  or  five  houses, 
and  a  store  carried  on  by  J.  F.  Antram,  who 
is  also  in  charge  of  the  postoffice. 

Ormond  is  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Heistersburg,  has  one  store  and  two  shops. 
The  postoffice  was  established  in  Alay,  1886, 
and  the  name  suggested  for  it  selected  by 

E.  O.  Craft,  was  not  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment at  Washington.  W^est  Bend  was  the 
title  which  failed  to  receive  confirmation. 

J.  B.  Norman  has  a  store  in  the  northern 
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portion  of  the  township.  Luzerne  Village 
was  merely  a  name  that  never  developed  into 
a  reality. 

POPULATION. 

The  decennial  population  of  Lnzerne 
township  since  1810  has  been  as  follows: 
1810,  1.538;  1820,  1,610;  1830,  1,625;  1840, 
1,715;  1850,  1,869;  i860,  1,896;  1870,  1,807; 
1880,   1,744;   1890,   1,849. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


MENALLEN    TOWNSHIP. 


Menallen  township  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Franklin  township  ;  on  the  east  by  Dunbar 
and  North  Union  townships ;  on  the  south 
by  South  Union  and  German ;  and  on  the 
west  by  Redstone  and  German  townships. 

Menallen  township  is  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous agricultural  districts  in  Fayette 
coimty 

EARLY    SETT'LEMENTS. 

It  probably  traces  its  earliest  settlement  to 
William  Brown  who  established  himself  in 
its  borders  in  1765.  Of  his  history  little  is 
known  but  the  fact  of  his  settlement ;  his 
descendants  may  be  traced  through  the  sec- 
tion of  the  State  with  which  he  in  early  times 
cast  in  his  fortunes. 

As  early  as  1765,  the  Rev.  ]\Ir.  Finley  who 
came  from  the  eastern  shore  of  [Maryland, 
made  a  tour  through  this  region,  accom- 
panied by  Philip  Tanner,  whose  object  was, 
if  possible,  to  obtain  an  eligible  tract  of  land- 
ed property.  It  is  possible  that  :Mr.  Finley 
was  the  first  clergyman  to  carry  the  light  of 
the  gospel  beyond  the  mountains  toward  the 
unrevealed  and  unknown  west ;  he  probably 


also  desired  to  found  a  new  home  for  his  sons 
in  a  new  country  untrammelled  by  tradition, 
and  with  all  the  charm  of  isolation  and  re- 
moteness from  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  Mr. 
Finley  himself  did  not  become  a  resident  of 
Fayette  county,  but  remained  in  Maryland 
until  1783,  at  which  time  he  assumed  charge 
of  a  church  in  Westmoreland  county,  a  posi- 
tion he  retained  until  his  death  in  1795.  His 
son,  Ebenezer  Finley,  grew  to  manhood,  led 
a  successful  life,  accumulated  property,  leav- 
ing descendants  who  maintain  the  family  tra- 
ditions  of  integrity,   energy   and   prosperity. 

The  society  of  Friends  or  Quakers  was 
most  honorably  represented  in  the  early  in- 
habitants of  ]\Ienallen  township.  Promi- 
nent among  these,  were  the  Lidwells,  the 
Hackneys,  the  Dicksons,  the  \'ails,  the 
Woods,  the  Campbells,  the  Antranis  and 
especially  the  JNIendenhalls,  among  whom 
was  Joseph  Mendenhall,  known  as  "the 
fighting  Quaker,"  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  claimed  to  have  served  as  a  captain  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  especially 
distinguished  and  conspicuous.  All  these 
earlv  settlers  .were  distinguished  by  sterling 
character,  industry  and  some  of  them  by 
great  mechanical  skill,  as  for  example,  Caleb 
Woodward,  the  blacksmith,  whose  chains  and 
plows  acquired  in  those  early  days  an  un- 
usual celebrity  and  renown. 

The  Jacksons.  the  Buntings  and  the 
Robertses  also  settled  in  the  township  at  an 
earlv  day,  the  ]\IcCormicks,  the  Hainses,  the 
Higinbothams,  the  Campbells,  the  Shaws,  the 
Grables,  the  CoUeys,  the  Keys,  the  Gaddises, 
the  Osborns,  the  Radcliffs,  the  Kelleys,  the 
Coopers,  the  McGinnises,  the  Works,  the 
Fullers,  all  are  associated  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  township. 

Especially  deserving  of  honorable  recog- 
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nition  among  the  names  of  these  founders  of 
the  township  is  that  of  Searight.  In  our  own 
time,  a  member  of  this  family  who  has  re- 
cently entered  into  rest,  produced  a  history 
of  the  "Old  Pike"  which  has  become  a  classic 
in  the  sphere  of  literature  to  which  it  be- 
longs. Ample  justice  has  been  done  to  this 
admirable  work  in  the  special  chapter  in  this 
volume  which  relates  to  the  history  of  this 
most  renowned  of  American  roads.  The 
Searight  Tavern  was  one  of  the  distinctive 
features  and  attractions  of  the  "Old  Pike," 
when  that  great  highway  was  in  the  palmy 
day  of  its  fame  and  its  prosperity.  It  was 
at  this  ancient  inn  that  Mr.  Polk,  afterwards 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Mrs. 
Polk,  having  been  detained  by  a  coach  "up- 
setting" passed  the  hours  of  early  morning 
in  the  bar-room.  j\lrs.  Polk  having  been 
especially  charmed  by  the  great  blazing  fire 
on  the  hearth,  which  with  its  genial  glow 
seemed  to  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
fatigued  and  belated  traveler. 

The  civil  organization  of  the  township 
dates  from  1783,  the  year  of  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  American  Independence,  by  the 
peace  of  \^ersailles  ;  the  origin  of  the  earliest 
roads  in  the  township  dates  from  1784  and 
1785. 

The  soil  of  the  township  is  productive,  and 
contains  rich  deposits  of  coal  and  other  min- 
erals. 

Its  inhabitants  of  the  present  day  seem  to 
have  retained  the  integrity  and  industry  of 
the  early  settlers,  and  are  characterized  by 
intelligence  and  prosperity.  Especiallv  con- 
spicuous among  its  honored  citizens  was  Wil- 
liam Searight,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  Fayette  county,  and  a 
business  man  of  rare  capabilities  and  achieve- 
ments. 


INDUSTRIES. 

The  industries  represented  by  the  fulling 
and  rolling  mills  fell  into  decay  nearly  half 
a  century  ago.  Since  that  date  farming  and 
stock-raising  have  been  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  people.  The  development  of  the 
rich  deposits  of  coal  contained  in  the  town- 
ship seemed  to  be  an  assured  result  at  an 
early  day. 

VILLAGES. 

Menallen  township  contains  five  villages 
and  hamlets. 

Waltersburg  derives  its  name  from  its 
founder,  the  late  Henry  Walters.  It  is  a 
station  on  the  P.  V.  and  C.  R.  R.,  has  eigh- 
teen houses  and  a  population  of  seventy,  and 
in  addition  two  stores  kept  by  J.  L.  Hagerty 
and  A.  C.  Brown.  It  is  here  that  Junk's  rol- 
ler process  mill  is  in  operation.  The  post- 
office  was  originally  in  Franklin  township,, 
the  first  incumbent  being  John  Bell,  who  was 
succeeded  by  A.  C.  Brown  and  J.  L.  Hagerty, 
who,  April  i,  1898,  transferred  it  to  the  Me- 
nallen side  of  Redstone  creek.  The  village 
was  almost  annihilated  by  a  tornado  which 
occurred  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  3,  1896. 

Haddensville,  three  miles  west  of  Union- 
town,  on  the  National  Road,  preserves  the 
name  of  its  founder,  Armstrong  Hadden,  of 
Uniontown.  It  contains  six  houses,  J.  S. 
Langley's  store  and  W.  E.  Nycums's  shop. 
The  postoffice  was  established  in  1888.  The 
first  postmaster  was  Abel  Colley;  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  is  J.  S.  Langley. 

Searights  is  three  miles  west  of  Haddens- 
ville, and  fifty  years  ago  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  hostelries  of  the  National  Road,  a 
sort  of  modern  Tabard  Inn,  waiting  the  ad- 
vent of  its  Chaucer. 

The  present  merchant  and  incumbent  of 
the  postoffice  is  C.  W.  McCann. 
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Upper  Middletown  is  one-half  mile  from 
the  P.  V.  and  C.  R.  R.,  and  has  been  a  place 
of  considerable  size,  having  stores  and  a  post- 
office  for  a  number  of  years.  It  has  a  flour- 
ing mill.  The  medical  profession  is  repre- 
sented by  Drs.  W.  H.  Hopwood  and  W.  W. 
Osborn,  who  is  also  in  charge  of  the  post- 
office. 

New  Salem,  founded  in  1799,  has  been  from 
its  earliest  days  a  center  of  business  activity 
in  the  township.  It  has  fifty-two  houses,  the 
population  is  estimated  at  two  hundred.  It 
has  three  brick  churches,  a  two  room  brick 
school  building, two  corn-mills, and  two  stores 
conducted  by  Bowman  Holstine  and  W.  B. 
Frost.  The  present  postmaster  is  Elias  Hat- 
field, ex-county  commissioner,  who  has  oc- 
cupied the  position  since  1894,  and  whose  as- 
sistant was  for  some  time  Miss  Martha 
Dixon.  Dr.  S.  E.  Johnson,  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  war,  is  the  only  resident  physician. 
Captain  Joseph  C.  Stacey,  an  officer  in  the 
Union  army,  and  one  of  the  veteran  teachers 
of  Fayette  county,  is  a  resident.  W.  H. 
Barnes  is  principal  and  Ella  Johnson,  assist- 
ant of  the  New  Salem  Independent  and 
graded  school.  Menallen  township  contains 
five  churches :  The  Methodist  Episcopal,  the 
Presbyterian  and  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
of  New  Salem,  Grace,  Protestant  Episcopal, 
at  Searights,  and  Pleasant  View  Cumberland 
Piesbytcrian,  near  Pleasant  View  school- 
house.  There  is  an  Odd  Fellows'  lodge  at 
New  Salem,  whose  great  prominence  and 
rapid  upbuilding  in  the  present  great  coal 
and  coke  development  is  treated  at  length  in 
Chapter  XVII. 

SCHOOL   DISTRICTS   AND  TEACHERS — 1900. 

Cross  Roads,  Emulous  Bane ;  Fairview, 
No.  I,  W.  Hudson  Hopwood;  No.  2,  Dora 


Silbaugh ;  Grace,  Edna  Beal ;  Stony  Point, 
William  Hutson ;  Smock,  Mary  Whetsel ; 
Upper  Middletown,  Tillie  Barnhart. 

rOPULATlON. 

The  population  of  Menallen  township  at 
each  United  States  decennial  census  from 
1810  to  1890  inclusive  has  been  as  follows: 
1810,  1,228;  1820,  1,376;  1830,  1,083;  184O' 
1,377;  185O)  1411;  i860,  1,412;  1870,  1,376; 
1880,  1,461;  1890,  1,392. 


CHAPTER  V. 

JEEFERSON    TOWNSHIP. 

Jefferson  is  one  of  the  most  productive 
agricultural  sections  of  Fayette  county.  It 
lies  along  the  line  of  the  Monongahela  river, 
which  flows  along  its  western  border  at  the 
base  of  a  range  of  hills  bold  and  abrupt  in 
their  nature  and  whose  distinctive  value  con- 
sists in  the  coal  formations  that  they  contain. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  settlements  were 
planted  along  the  river  front  in  the  area  that 
now  forms  Jefferson  township  as  early  as 
1 761,  but  the  incursions  of  the  Indians  and 
the  consequent  want  of  security  prevented 
them  from  accpiiring  a  permanent  character. 
Only  a  fragment  of  those  who  had  been 
driven  away  by  the  dread  of  the  savage,  re- 
turned to  their  settlements,  one  William 
Jacobs  being  almost  the  solitary  one  in  re- 
gard to  whom  positive  information  exists. 
The  land  which  he  owned  on  Redstone  creek 
was  sold  to  Prior  Theobald  and  Lawrence 
Harrison,  the  same  tract  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Samuel  Jackson  in  1777,  he  retain- 
ing the  ownership  until  his  death. 

Among  the  other  early  settlers  in  the  town- 
ship was  Andrew  Linn,  who  came  in  about 
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1 761.  Temporarily  driven  away  by  the  dread 
of  Indian  attack,  he  returned  to  find  his  crop 
and  lands  unharmed  by  their  desolating 
hand.  In  August,  1769,  his  land  was  sur- 
veyed, this  survey  being  the  first  made  under 
the  law  of  1769  within  the  limits  of  what  is 
now  Fayette  county.  He  never  imagined 
what  vast  stores  of  mineral  wealth  lay  buried 
in  his  territory  awaiting  the  revelations  of  a 
coming  day.  The  Linn  family  multiplied  in 
the  township  and  were  active  in  manufactur- 
ing enterprise  in  those  early  times.  The 
family  has  an  honorable  record  in  the  annals 
of  the  township. 

Among  other  prominent  figures  of  these 
early  days  was  Samuel  Jackson,  a  Quaker, 
who  moved  into  Fayette  from  Chester  coun- 
ty, settling  within  the  present  limits  of  Jef- 
ferson township,  and  acquiring  a  reputation 
for  business  enterprise,  development  and 
success.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
versatile  intellect,  succeeding  in  a  variety  of 
schemes — mechanical  and  manufacturing — 
and  is  especially  entitled  to  commemoration 
as  having  established,  in  conjunction  with 
Jonathan  Sharpless,  the  first  paper  mill  west 
of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  He  was 
marked  by  bursts  of  irritabdity  and  ill  tem- 
per, but  in  regard  to  his  capacity  for  busi- 
ness enterprise  in  many  sided  forms  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever. 

The  Elliotts,  the  Pattersons,  the  Dixons, 
the  Goes,  the  Millers,  the  Clarks,  the 
Marchands,  the  ]\Iurphys,  the  Copes,  the 
Lyons,  the  Bortners,  the  Houghs,  the  Park- 
hills,  the  Tarrs,  were  all  prominent  among 
the  early  settlers  of  the  township,  and  all 
contributed  to  its  prosperity  and  its  develop- 
ment. 

In  connection  with  material  expansion,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  first  road  in  the 


township  was  projected  in  1784,  to  extend 
from  Redstone  Old  Fort  to  Samuel  Jackson's 
mill  at  the  mouth  of  Redstone  creek,  and 
thence  to  Edward  Cook's  mill,  the  length  of 
the  road  being  about  eight  and  a  half  miles. 

The  construction  of  the  first  paper  mill 
west  of  the  Alleghenies  upon  Redstone 
creek,  in  Jefferson  township,  is  a  notable 
event  in  the  history  of  early  American  in- 
dustries, and  is  deserving  of  especial  com- 
memoration, not  onlv  in  local  histories,  but 
in  the  annals  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  civil  organization  of  the  township 
dates  from  1839.  It  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion in  1840,  Jefiferson  being  detached  from 
Washington  township,  local  convenience 
seeming  to  be  the  principal  motive  that  led 
to  the  division. 

Schools  were  planted  early  in  the  century, 
one  having  been  in  operation  in  Laurel  Dale 
district  in  1808;  another  at  Albany  as  early 
as  1817.  Free  public  schools  did  not  come 
into  existence  until  1835,  and  the  early  insti- 
tutions we  are  now  describing  were  of  that 
simple  and  primitive  type  which  has  contrib- 
uted in  marked  degree  to  the  greatness  and 
glory  of  American  history. 

MATIiRIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

During  recent  years  Jef¥erson  has  been 
eminently  prosperous  and  has  developed 
along  the  lines  of  material  advancement.  Its 
paper  mills  of  the  early  day  have  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  successful  farming  is  being  su- 
perseded by  the  products  of  the  ]\Iononga- 
hela  coal  mines  and  those  of  the  coke  works 
on  Redstone  creek.  Iron  ore  abounds  and 
limestone  and  fireclay  exist  in  various  parts 
of  the  county. 

To  the  archaeologist,  the  geologist  or  the 
tourist,   the   tracks   of  animals   in   the   rocks 
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near  Tippecanoe,  and  the  pi'chistoric  pig- 
my graves  only  four  feet  long  and  walled 
with  stone,  that  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Mar- 
chand,  are  objects  that  are  full  of  scientific  in- 
terest and  open  up  a  fascinating  field  to  an- 
thropological investigation  and  research. 

At  this  present  period,  the  distinctive  in- 
dustries of  the  township  are  farming,  coal 
mining  and  the  manufacturing  of  coke.  At 
so  early  a  date  as  1880,  six  large  companies 
had  coal  works  along  the  river,  and  were 
shipping  millions  of  bushels  of  coal  down  the 
Monongahela  and  Ohio  rivers.  A  system  of 
free  lockage  has  revived  this  river  transit  of 
coal,  which  for  a  time  had  fallen  into  disuse. 
At  the  present  time  the  Tide,  the  Climax, 
the  Chamoni,  the  Little  Alps,  the  Snow 
Hill,  and  other  companies,  are  pressing  for- 
ward with  activity  and  energy,  and  afford 
employment  and  support  to  four  or  five  hun- 
dred men. 

In  1881  the  Redstone  Oil.  Coal  and  Coke 
Company  purchased  four  thousand  acres  of 
land  along  Redstone  creek  and  the  Monon- 
gahela division  of  the  Pennsylvania  railway. 
On  this  tract  in  1888  they  built  the  Grind- 
stone plant.  Their  coal  has  an  extensive 
sale,  but  thev  now  have  thirty  ovens  in 
operation  and  own  four  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  embraced  in  one  tract. 
At  the  new  station  of  Brazenell,  an  extensive 
coke  plant  is  in  process  of  construction.  The 
Monongahela  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  extends  along  the  southern  bound- 
ary line  and  a  projected  road  is  to  run  from 
Grindstone  to  Star  Junction.  The  settlement 
and  business  centers  of  the  township  consist 
of  the  river  mining  villages,  the  railway 
towns  containing  coke  plants,  and  the  central 
postofifices. 


VILLAGES. 

Albany,  once  the  site  of  glass  works,  is 
situated  one  mile  below  Brownsville,  and 
contains  eight  or  ten  houses. 

The  next  river  hamlet  is  Troytown,  which 
consists  of  six  or  seven  houses. 

Marchand,  the  largest  town  lying  along 
the  river  front,  was  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Louis  ]Marchand,  famed  in  the  medical  his- 
tory of  the  township.  It  is  situated  on  a  pen- 
insula formed  by  a  bend  of  the  river.  The 
town  was  laid  out  in  September,  1873,  by  L. 
A.  Marchand,  and  is  situated  on  his  lands 
and  those  of  the  Minerva  Land  Improvement 
Company.  It  contains  about  forty  houses, 
one  large  store,  and  an  adequate  school 
building  of  two  rooms.  Coal  Center  is  its 
postoffice ;  it  is  across  the  river  and  in  Wash- 
ington county.  The  present  population  is  es- 
timated at  two  hundred. 

Brazenell  is  situated  two  miles  above 
Brownsville,  on  the  railroad,  and  has  as  a 
station  succeeded  Linn,  which  was  a  mile  be- 
low it.  A  coal  plant  and  tenant  houses  are 
in  course  of  construction  at  this  time,  and  a 
few  months  back  there  was  a  serious  explo- 
sion in  its  mine. 

Grindstone  station  is  a  mile  above  Braze- 
nell, and  derives  its  name  from  the  Grindstone 
schoolhouse.  The  postofifice  was  established 
April  7,  1891,  Henry  Keil,  being  the  first  in- 
cumbent of  the  office.  He  was  succeeded, 
February  3,  1899,  by  O.  H.  Stewart,  manager 
of  the  Ridgeway  Supply  Company  store. 
There  are  forty  houses  already  in  existence 
and  twenty  more  in  process  of  erection, 
some  of  which  are  in  Redstone  township. 
Grindstone  is  lighted  by  its  own  electric 
plant.  It  has  also  a  telephone  service.  The 
population     is     estimated  at  three  hundred. 
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The  coal  company  affords  employment  to 
two  hundred  men. 

Tippecanoe  station  is  two  miles  above 
Grindstone,  and  contains  several  houses, 
some  of  which  are  situated  in  Redstone 
township.  John  S.  Marsh  owned  a  store  at 
this  place,  and  was  postmaster  from  April  21, 
1862,  until  his  death  in  1900,  a  term  of  ser- 
vice almost  phenomenal  in  its  duration  in 
these  later  times  of  political  unrest  and  insta- 
bility. 

Woodglen  postoffice  is  three  miles  from 
Tippecanoe,  and  was  established  February 
3,  1886,  the  name  being  derived  from  the 
wooden  glen  that  surrounds  it.  Presley  E. 
Murphy,  who  conducts  a  store  here,  has 
served  without  interruption  as  postmaster. 

Redstone  postoffice  dates  its  origin  from 
about  1850.  The  first  house  erected  here 
was  the  celebrated  old  Red  Lion  hotel,  now 
a  private  dwelling,  the  red  color  having  been 
superseded  by  white.  Peter  Patterson,  the 
great-grandfather  of  Commissioner  Samuel 
S.  Patterson,  was  the  first  owner  of  the  site 
of  the  postoffice,  which  has  been  conducted 
for  fourteen  years  by  Louis  Cope,  the  mer- 
chant. 

Kenneth  postoffice  was  established  about 
1892.  The  place  contains  two  houses,  a 
blacksmith  shop  and  a  Presbyterian  parson- 
age. 

Jefferson  has  only  one  resident  physician. 
Dr.  J.  H.  English,  who  is  situated  one  mile 
from  Grindstone. 

CHURCHES. 

Jefferson  contains  three  churches.  Little 
Redstone  Presbyterian  church,  one  mile  east 
of  Kenneth;  Fairview  M.  E.  church,  half  a 
mile  from  Tippecanoe,  and  Bellevue  Union, 
which  is  principally  made  use  of  by  the  Meth- 


odist Protestant  denomination,  and  is   situ- 
ated a  mile  north  of  Tippecanoe. 

SCHOOLS. 

Jefferson  has  eleven  school  districts, 
Marchand,  Cedar  Hill,  Fayette,  Albany,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Laurel  Dale,  Jefferson,  Washington, 
Troytown,  Pleasant  A'alley,  Stewart  Union 
and  Brazenell.     ]\larchand  has  two  rooms. 

COAL    DEVELOPMENT    OP    1899-I9OO. 

Large  areas  of  Jefferson  township  coal  was 
optioned  in  1899  as  is  related  in  Chapter 
XYIL,  and  present  indications  point  toward 
the  erection  of  coke  plants  in  the  township 
beyond  the  Monongahela  river  and  the  line 
of  the  railway  along  Redstone  creek. 

roruLATioN-. 

The  decennial  population  of  Jefferson 
township  since  1840  has  been  as  follows: 
1840,  1,516;  1850,  1,435;  i860,  1,510;  1870, 
1,381;    1880,1,613;    1890,1,656. 


CHAPTER  VL 

HENRY   CLAY    TOWNSHIP — MARKLEYSBURG 
BOROUGH. 

The  origin  of  Henry  Clay  township  dates 
from  1823,  in  which  year  the  people  of 
Wharton  township  presented  a  petition  for  a 
division,  "beginning  at  the  Great  Falls  on 
the  Youghiogheny  river,  thence  to  Carroll's 
mill,  thence  by  said  mill  to  the  Virginia — now 
the  West  Virginia  line."  The  proper  order 
was  issued  by  the  court.  The  requisite  sur- 
vey was  made  and  confirmed,  and  it  was  di- 
rected by  the  court  that  the  western  section 
retain  the  name  of  Wharton,  and  that  the 
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eastern  section  become  a  new  township,  un- 
der the  name  of  "Henry  Clay." 

Stewart  township  bounds  it  on  the  north, 
the  Youghiogheny  river  separates  it  from 
Somerset  county  on  the  eastern  side,  Whar- 
ton bounds  it  on  the  west,  while  on  the  south- 
ern side  the  historic  and  memorable  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  marks  it  ofif  from  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

In  regard  to  area  and  general  physical 
characteristics,  it  may  be  said  that  its  great- 
est length  from  north  to  south  is  eight  miles, 
and  from  east  to  west  the  distance  is  almost 
the  same.  The  Youghiogheny  and  Cheat 
rivers  are  the  principal  water  courses.  Sev- 
eral creeks  unite  with  these,  and  these  minor 
streams,  together  with  the  rapid  descent  of 
the  Youghiogheny,  present  admirable  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  and  expansion 
of  manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  township  is  remarkable  for  the  health- 
fulness  of  its  situation,  and  is  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  dairying  and  grazing. 
In  the  early  periods  of  its  history,  farming 
and  stock  raising  were  rendered  financially 
profitable  by  the  tavern  stands  that  lined  the 
old  Braddock  road — rich  in  historic  associa- 
tion— and  its  successor,  the  renowned  Na- 
tional Road,  an  ample  account  of  which  may 
be  found  in  another  part  of  this  volume. 
These  ancient  inns  and  hostelries  required 
constantly  large  supplies  of  provisions,  cattle 
and  forage  to  accommodate  the  ceaseless 
stream  of  travelers  and  their  horses  and 
teams  that  thronged  the  "Old  Pike,"  then  in 
the  meridian  of  its  usefulness  and  its  fame. 
In  later  times  the  introduction  of  the  rail- 
ways destroyed  the  prestige  as  well  as  the 
employment  of  these  great  roads  in  large 
measure,  and  farming  became  the  domin- 
ant occupation  of  the  township  until  1890, 
since  which  date  the  manufacture  of  lumber 


has  been  developed  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree. 

The  coal  area  of  the  township  is  along  the 
Youghiogheny  and  its  tributaries,  but  at 
many  points  the  formations  are  not  more 
than  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  thickness. 
The  coal  is  excellent  in  quality.  Iron  ore  of 
excellence  is  also  found  in  the  area  of  the 
township  ;  also  sandstone  and  silicious  lime- 
stone. Oak  is  the  dominant  timber,  but 
many  varieties  abound,  such  as  chestnut, 
poplar  and  walnut.  No  part  of  the  globe  can 
surpass  the  township  in  the  healthfulness  of 
its  climate,  the  salubriousness  of  its  atmos- 
phere, and  the  purity  of  its  water. 

Among  the  features  of  historic  interest  in 
the  township  may  be  named  Neniacolin's 
trail,  partly  the  route  of  the  Braddock 
road.  General  Braddock's  first  camp  within 
the  county  of  Fayette,  as  it  is  now  consti- 
tuted, was  at  the  Twelve  Springs,  in  Henry 
Clay  township. 

Indian  graves  also  exist  in  the  township^ 
memorials  of  a  vanished  race,  full  of  ro- 
mance, and  not  without  pathos  already  ideal- 
ized by  poet  and  novelist,  but  still  abounding 
in  interest  to  archaeologist  as  well  as  to  his- 
torian. 

LAND    GRANTS   AND    EARLY   SETTLERS. 

As  far  back  as  1768,  John  Penn,  proprietor 
of  Pennsylvania,  made  a  grant  of  extensive 
tracts  of  land,  within  the  limits  of  the  town- 
ship to  Chew  and  Wilson,  embracing  several 
thousand  acres  in  all,  and  situated  at  several 
points  within  the  present  township.  These 
broad  lands  soon  attracted  hardy  and  enter- 
prising settlers.  Enoch  Leonard  was  estab- 
lished here  as  early  as  1770.  Henry  Abrams 
soon  followed.  Job  Clark,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  at  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775, 
came  in  about  1778.    Moses  Hall  about  1785. 
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Joseph  Listen  and  Plancet  accompanied  him. 
To  these  pioneer  settlers  must  be  added 
later,  Andrew  Flanigan,  John  Sloan,  John 
Potter,  John  Burnworth,  Ephraim  Vansickle, 
John  O'Hegarty,  Charles  Shipley,  Michael 
Thomas,  James  Thorp,  John  Easter,  John 
Griffin,  Samuel  Rush,  Isaac  Parnell. 

These  sturdy  men  of  strong  will  and  de- 
voted energy  built  up  the  township  and  made 
its  future  development  and  expansion  possi- 
ble, if  not  actual. 

HISTORIC    ROADS. 

Some  of  the  roads  that  run  through  the 
township,  notably  Braddock's,  have  rich  and 
rare  historic  associations.  The  tavern  stands 
along  the  line  of  the  National  Road  are  full 
of  romantic  reminiscence  and  association, 
but  thev  are  described  in  the  special  chapter 
devoted  to  the  origin  and  evolution  of  this 
renowned  highway,  which  is  unique  in  Amer- 
ican history  and  almost  recalls  the  great 
transit  lines  of  the  Roman  empire  still  abid- 
ing after  the  lapses  and  mutations  of  many 
checkered  centuries. 

CONFLUENCK    AND    OAKLAND    R.\ILROAD. 

The  expansion  of  lumber  manufacturing 
in  the  township  of  recent  years  has  been  al- 
ready referred  to.  The  Confluence  and  Oak- 
land branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road was  constructed  along  the  Youghio- 
gheny  river,  and  on  the  Somerset  county 
side  as  a  means  of  transportation  for  lumber, 
but  it  was  soon  converted  into  a  passenger 
line.  This  railway  aflords  an  inlet  and  outlet 
to  the  entire  township,  and  has  even  in  the 
short  period  since  its  construction,  given  a 
new  impulse  to  business  and  agricultural 
pursuits  and  development. 

VILLAGES. 

Henry  Clay  township  contains  but  one 
borough   and  two  hamlets,  with   T-   H.   Mel- 


Ion's  store,  two  miles  west  of  Markleysburg. 

Jockey  A'alley,  on  the  Youghiogheny  river, 
and  opposite  Somerfield,  in  Somerset  coun- 
ty, contains  a  number  of  houses.  It  has 
no  postoffice  or  mill,  and  is  dependent  upon 
Somerfield  for  facilities  in  both  these  essen- 
tial points.  It  is  situated  near  a  flag  station, 
called  Somerfield,  on  the  Confluence  and 
Oakland  railroad.  Its  merchants  (1899)  are 
J.  O.  Miller  and  P.  V.  Protzman.  The  old 
Lenhart  tavern  stand  is  conducted  by  D.  J. 
Sweitzer. 

Thomas  L.  Butler  has  a  store  at  Charles- 
ton, a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  Conflu- 
ence. 

Watsondale  is  a  ptmiping  station  on  the 
Southern  Pipe  Line  from  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia  to  Philadelphia.  It 
is  situated  at  the  point  at  which  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Line  crosses  the  Youghiogheny 
river,  three  and  one-half  miles  south  of 
Somerfield,  and  consists  of  five  business 
houses  and  the  residence  of  James  Watson, 
from  whom  it  derives  its  name.  There  is  a 
telegraph  office,  and  the  oil  company  main- 
tains a  force  of  ten  men  here  who  pump 
two  thousand,  one  hundred  barrels  of  oil  an 
hour,  through  five  six-inch  pipe  lines.  The 
place  is  situated  on  the  Confluence  and  Oak- 
land railroad,  which  crosses  into  Fayette 
county,  opposite  Confluence.  Its  foundation 
dates  from  1890.  The  postoffice  was  e-stab- 
lished  in  1897,  with  A.  S.  Nowell  as  the  first 
incumbent.  His  successor,  H.  H.  ]\Iusser, 
was  appointed  in  1898,  with  Harry  L.  Love- 
less as  assistant. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  at  each  United  States  cen- 
sus since  1830  has  been:  1830,  805;  1840, 
891;  1850,  1,117;  i860,  1,077;  1870,  951, 
1880,  1,232;    1890,  1,311. 
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CHURCHES. 

The  churches  of  the  township  are :  Fair 
View  M.  E.,  Mt.  Zion  Lutheran,  Jockey  Val- 
ley Southern  M.  E.,  and  Union  Chapel. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  township  has  ten  single-room  school 
houses,  GHsson,  Bole,  Beaver  Creek,  Sickel 
Ridge,  Jockey  Valley,  Cana  Valley,  Flani- 
gan,  Rockville,  River  and  Glass. 


MARKLEYSBURG  BOROUGH. 

This  place  is  agreeable  and  healthful,  being 
in  the  southern  part  of  Henry  Clay  township. 
It  was  laid  out  in  i860  and  incorporated  as  a 
borough  in  September,  1893.  The  name  is 
derived   from   Squire  John   Markley. 

It  is  the  leading  business  center  of  the 
township,  having  telephone  connection  with 
Uniontown  and  other  principal  points  of 
Fayette  county,  as  well  as  with  the  neighbor- 
ing towns  of  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Preston  county,  West  Virginia.  Its 
present  population  is  estimated  at  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

It  has  a  graded  school,  consisting  of  two 
rooms.  Several  summer  normal  schools 
have  been  conducted  at  this  point  by  O.  P. 
Thomas  and  others. 

S.  and  M.  N.  Thomas  Sc  Company,  and  G. 
W.  Umbel,  who  is  also  postmaster,  are  the 
principal  merchants. 

The  borough  maintains  two  hotels,  the 
Mountain  City,  conducted  by  Airs.  Lucinda 
Umbel,  and  the  Arnett  house,  of  which  J. 
M.  Arnett  is  manager.  The  present  physi- 
cian (1899),  Dr.  James  D.  Cox,  has  resided 
in  the  borough  for  a  number  of  years.  A 
good  flouring  mill  is  also  in  operation,  and 
O.  McKee  has  a  furniture  establishment,  and 
is  a  dealer  in  musical  instruments. 


Markleysburg  has  two  churches.  Pleasant 
View  German  Baptist,  and  a  Union  church. 

A  point  of  notable  interest,  about  a  mile 
and  three-quarters  southwest  of  Markleys- 
burg, is  a  stone  pillar  marking  the  spot  at 
which  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  join  the 
boundary  line  of  Pennsylvania. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

NICHOLSON   TOWNSHIP. 

The  origin  of  Nicholson  townsliip  dates 
from  1845.  After  a  petition  duly  presented  to 
the  court  in  June,  1845,  ^\v  residents  of 
Springhill,  Georges  and  German  for  "a  new 
township  to  be  composed  of  parts  of  the 
aforesaid  townships,"  to  be  known  as  Nichol- 
son township  had  been  approved  the  new 
township  came  into  existence  as  a  new  factor 
in  political  development. 

Nicholson  is  situated  south  of  German  and 
north  of  Springhill  township.  Its  area  em- 
braces about  twenty  square  miles,  and  its 
general  conformation  is,  in  the  essential 
points,  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  west- 
ern section  of  Fayette  county.  The  soil  is, 
in  the  main,  productive,  its  principal  element 
being  heavy  limestone. 

EARLY  SETTLERS. 

The  township  derives  its  name  from  James 
Witter  Nicholson  of  New  Geneva,  a  man  of 
distinction  and  descended  from  a  family 
prominently  associated  with  the  history  of 
our  county.  He  was  at  one  time  em- 
ployed by  Albert  Gallatin  in  a  position  of 
trust  and  responsibility,  and  the  second  wife 
of  this  eminent  man  was  Nicholson's  sister. 

The  first  movement  towards  a  settlement 
of  the  township  dates  from  about  1765. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Colonel   George 
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Wilson,  originally  from  Augusta  county, 
\':rginia,  a  man  of  historic  fame,  hav- 
ing ser\-ed  in  the  French  and  Indian  Avars, 
settled  on  the  territory  where  Xew  Geneva 
stands,  acquiring  lands  on  both  sides 
of  Georges  creek,  to  which  it  is  possible  he 
gave  the  name  it  still  bears.  The  same  is 
probably  true  of  Springhill,  he  having 
brought  the  name  with  him  from  his  original 
home  in  Augusta,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Mrginia.  He  was  a  man  of  resolute  character 
in  political  as  well  as  in  military  life,  and 
conducted  himself  heroically  during  the 
Revolutionary  struggle,  dying  in  1777,  in  the 
service.  He  was  lieutenant  colonel  of 
the  8th  Pennsylvania  regiment,  occupied  re- 
sponsible civil  trusts  and  in  the  complex 
boundary-  controversy  bore  himself  with 
great  firmness,  as  well  as  distinction.  The 
township  was  gradually  occupied  by  vigorous 
and  enterprising  settlers. 

The  Provances,  the  Hardins,  the  McLains, 
the  Griffins,  the  Rosses,  the  Grahams  and  the 
Abrahams  came  into  occupation,  they  and 
their  descendants  fiUing  up  this  fertile  region. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  white  men  w^ho  ever 
came  to  the  point  at  which  Xew  Geneva  is 
now  situated  were  \A'illiam  Childers,  John 
Pringle,  Samuel  Pringle,  and  Joseph  Lind- 
sey,  who  had  belonged  to  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Pitt,  but  in  1761  had  deserted  and  wan- 
dered up  the  ^Nlonongahela  river  to  this  place. 
These,  however,  were  merely  sojourners,  not 
permanent  settlers,  for  they  soon  drifted 
away,  moving  from  place  to  place,  so  that 
Colonel  Wilson's  priority  as  a  settler  is  not 
impaired  or  affected  by  their  transient  abid- 
ing at  the  future  site  of  Xew  Geneva.  He, 
however,  did  not  estabhsh  himself  within  the 
actual  limits  of  the  future  town;  this  honor 
seems  to  belong  to  Thomas  Williams,  a  na- 
tive of  Delaware,  who  settled  at  this  point 


near  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle, 
and  it  became  a  sort  of  rallying  point  for 
other  settlers  who  followed  in  his  wake.  The 
name  Xew  Geneva  originated  with  'Sir.  Gal- 
latin, who  had  acquired  lands  on  the  river 
tliat  included  the  site  of  the  town,  and  is  evi- 
dently an  expression  of  affection  for  the  his- 
toric city  in  Switzerland,  of  which  he  was  a 
native. 

MATERIAL   DEVELOPMENT. 

X'icholson  was  so  renowned  for  its  rich 
farming  lands  that  it  was  known  as  the 
"Eg}-pt"  of  Springhill  while  it  constituted  a 
part  of  that  township.  It  contains  an  exten- 
sive coal  area,  which  is  now  being  optioned, 
and  which  has  for  its  development  the  pres- 
ent Klondike  railways  running  but  a  short 
distance  from  its  northern  and  eastern  boun- 
dary lines.  Limestone  and  iron  ore  exist  in 
large  quantities,  glass  sand  and  potter's  clay 
are  traceable. 

The  Catt's  Run  coke  works  on  the  Pro- 
vence bottoms  demonstrated  the  adaptation 
of  the  coal  to  the  purpose  of  coking,  and  at 
this  time  projectors  are  endeavoring  to  de- 
termine if  the  township  Kes  within  the  area 
of  the  INIasontown  oil  and  gas  belt.  A  well 
is  now  being  drilled  for  oil  on  Jacob's  creek, 
and  if  the  experiment  proves  a  success,  other 
enterprises  in  the  same  direction  will  speedily 
follow. 

The  early  industries  of  the  township  con- 
sisted principally  of  distilling,  farming,  glass 
and  gun  making,  and  the  production  of  pot- 
tery ware.  Farming  still  constitutes  a  lead- 
ing pursuit.  The  manufacture  of  stone  ware 
is  carried  on  at  Xew  Geneva,  but  the  future 
development  and  wealth  of  the  township 
depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  coal  and 
the  possibilities  that  may  be  realized  from  oil 
and  gas.     Free  navigation  of  the  Mononga- 
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hela  river  has  proved  beneficial  to  the  town- 
ship, and  the  construction  of  the  Klondike 
railroads  has  secured  a  market  for  its 
mineral  wealth  in  the  near  future. 

TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Nicholson  township  contains  one  town 
and  two  small  villages.  New  Geneva  is  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  Georges  creek  with 
the  Monongahela,  and  has  a  population  ex- 
ceeding three  hundred.  It  is  in  the  extreme 
southwestern  portion  of  the  township,  and  is 
one  of  the  historic  river  towns  of  Fayette 
county.  We  have  already  narrated  the  story 
of  its  origin  and  growth.  A  part  of  the  town 
extends  across  Georges  creek  into  Springhill 
township,  and  contains  (1899),  J.  G.  Williams' 
general  mercantile  establishment  and  T.  D. 
Eberhart's  large  roller  process  flouring  mill. 
Hamilton  and  Robbins  conduct  the  pottery. 
The  mercantile  interest  is  represented  by  W. 
W.  Campbell,  J.  G.  \\'illiam  and  William 
Davenport,  who  served  as  postmaster  during 
President  Harrison's  administration,  and  re- 
sumed charge  in  1898.  J.  L.  Jackson  and  C. 
A.  Hager  have  grocery  stores,  and  C.  AI.  and 
R.  O.  Eberhart  carry  on  a  millinery  estab- 
lishment. The  hotel  is  conducted  by  O.  P. 
Eberhart.  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Greene  the 
town  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  resident 
physician.  The  town  has  a  school  employing 
two  teachers  and  also  maintains  three 
churches  and  one  secret  society,  the  John  L. 
Dawson  Castle,  No.  450,  K.  G.  E.  There  are 
still  surviving  two  aged  residents  who  recall 
the  visit  of  La  Fayette  to  New  Geneva  in 
1825 — Charles  Buffle  and  James  Davenport, 
aged  respectively  eighty-seven  and  eighty- 
six.  It  was  at  Friendship  Hill  near  the  town 
that  the  illustrious  French  patriot  visited  Al- 
bert Gallatin. 

Old  Frame  is  about  three  miles  east  of  New 
Geneva,  and  was   formerlv   known  as   Rep- 


pert's  Cross  Roads.  The  postof^ce  was  es- 
tablished about  twenty  years  ago,  with  Miles 
S.  Anderson  as  postmaster.  Since  Novem- 
ber, 1898,  John  H.  Masher  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  office.  Mr.  Anderson  opened  the  first 
store.  Mr.  Moser  is  the  present  merchant. 
CMd  Frame  contains  twelve  houses  and  two 
shops.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  vicinity 
Id  the  "Old  Frame"  church. 

Woodside,  near  Robinson  schoolhouse, 
was  formerly  known  as  Woodward's  Cross 
Roads,  and  is  three  miles  distant  from  Ma- 
sontown.  The  postofifice  was  established  in 
1880,  John  T.  Trader  being  in  charge.  Since 
1895  it  has  been  conducted  by  James  Hunt- 
ley. Woodside  contains  (1899)  six  houses, 
and  the  store  is  carried  on  by  the  firm  of 
Fouch  &  Honsaker. 


Four  religious  denominations  are  repre- 
sented in  Nicholson  township.  The  Presby- 
terian, at  Mount  Moriah,  known  as  Old 
Frame,  and  New  Geneva;  German  Baptist, 
Fairview;  Baptist,  New  Geneva,  and  ]\Iethod- 
ist  Episcopal,  New  Geneva. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  at  each  United  States  cen- 
sus since  1850  has  been  as  follows:  1850, 
1,354;  i860,  1,313;  1870,  1,359;  1880,  1,513; 
1890,  1,483. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  old  Valley  academy  was  in  operation 
in  1812,  being  built  in  that  year  by  Gen.  Alex. 
AlcClellan.  The  schools  and  teachers  in  1900 
were  as  follows :  River  View,  Essie  V.  Dils ; 
Dogwood,  Pearl  Wilson;  Woodside,  H.  H. 
Ross;  Valley,  Lloyd  Huhn;  Griffon,  R.  E. 
Heath;  Pleasant  Hill,  Clark  P.  Dils;  New 
Geneva,  principal,  W.  C.  Martin;  primary, 
Anna  Thompson;  Willow  Grove,  Edna  E. 
Martin. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SPRINGHILIv     TOWNSHIP POINT     MARION 

BOROUGH. 

This  is  one  of  the  original  townships  of 
Fayette  county,  having  been  created  by  due 
form  of  law  in  December,  1783.  The  name 
was  conferred  by  Col.  George  Wilson,  whose 
history  has  been  already  related,  and  was 
transplanted  by  him  from  his  home  in 
the  valley  of  Virginia  to  his  new  abode  in 
Fayette  county.  In  this  early  day  Springhill 
included  an  immense  area,  including  large 
portions  of  several  counties.  Much  of  this 
has  been  taken  from  her  by  successive  en- 
croachments upon  her  territory  for  the  form- 
ation of  new  townships,  so  that  she  now  rep- 
resents a  mere  fragment  of  her  former  geo- 
graphical extent.  It  is  the  extreme  south- 
west township  of  the  county.  Nicholson  is 
on  the  north,  Georges  and  Wharton  east  and 
northeast.  West  Virginia  on  the  south,  and 
the  Monongahela  river  on  the  west.  In  po- 
litical phrase,  the  township  is  known  as  "Im- 
mortal Springhill." 

The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
farming  and  contains  also  rich  mineral  de- 
posits. The  Monongahela  and  Cheat  rivers 
are  the  principal  water  courses,  and  these 
with  their  tributary  streams,  permeate  nearly 
every  portion  of  the  township. 

HISTORIC  SPOTS. 

In  the  northeastern  section  is  "Friendship 
Hill,"  once  the  home  of  Dawson,  a  name 
most  honorably  associated  with  the  history 
cf  Fayette  county,  and  of  Albert  Gallatin,  to 
whose  creative  genius  the  inspiration  of  the 
National  Road  is  due,  and  who  is  the  most 
distinguished  character  of  foreign  birth  who 
has  been  associated  with  the  development  of 
American     history.      Near    Morris's     Cross 


Rhoads  stood  the  original  court-house  of 
Monongalia  county,  Va.  These  points,  rich 
in  historic  association,  are  resorts  for  visitors 
and  tourists  from  the  great  cities  during  the 
summer  months,  who  encamp  along  the 
Cheat  and  Monongahela  rivers,  allured  by 
the  natural  charm  of  the  surroundings,  as  well 
as  by  the  memorials  of  a  former  age  with 
its  rich  memories  of  illustrious  men  and  their 
unfading  achievements. 

EARLY   SETTLEMENTS. 

The  township  began  to  be  settled  at  an 
early  period.  Conspicuous  among  the  early 
settlers  was  Col.  Theophilus  Phillips,  who, 
in  1767,  together  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Rev.  James  Dunlap,  established  themselves 
upon  a  stream  which  still  perpetuates  the 
name  of  the  clergyman.  They  developed  the 
land  by  farming  and  seem  to  have  been 
marked  by  energy  and  enterprise.  The  des- 
cendants of  Col.  Phillips  still  reside  in  Fay- 
ette county,  he  occupied  no  inconsiderable 
place  in  its  history.  The  colonel  himself  ap- 
pears in  a  variety  of  attitudes,  political  and 
practical,  pressing  forward  business  enter- 
prises and  serving  his  county  in  the  early 
legislature.  He  died  of  fever  contracted  at 
sea  while  on  a  voyage  from  New  Orleans  tO' 
Philadelphia. 

Among  the  other  pioneer  settlers  who 
planted  themselves  in  the  township  and  de- 
veloped its  early  fortunes  were  Andrew  Con- 
tral,  Joseph  Cox,  Hugh  Evans,  Thomas  Ash- 
by.  With  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
establishment  of  order,  the  wave  of  immigra- 
tion became  stronger  and  the  value  of  prop- 
erty advanced  in  a  marked  degree. 

Among  the  other  early  settlers  in  the  town- 
ship were  John  Swearingen  and  Van  Swear- 
ingen,  father  and  son,  who  came  in  as  early 
as  1770,  the  syllable  Van  being  discarded  at 
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a  later  day  or  converted  into  a  Christian 
name,  as  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  John 
Swearingen. 

Then  the  Crow  family,  Michael  Crow, 
originally  of  iNIaryland,  being  the  first  to  es- 
tabHsh  himself  in  the  township.  He  left  a 
goodly  line  of  descendants,  probably  exceed- 
ing in  numerical  strength  those  of  anv  of  the 
original  settlers.  Their  record  is  an  honor- 
able one,  and  they  have  occupied  a  number 
of  positions  of  trust,  honor  and  dignitv  in 
Fayette  county. 

Mary  Duvall  appears  in  these  early  days  as 
the  friend  of  the  Indians,  and  was,  in  a  sense, 
identified  with  the  aborigines.  She  seems  to 
have  relapsed  from  Anglo-Saxon  blood  into  a 
savage  state,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  kll  traces 
of  her  descendants  have  disappeared. 

The  Cans  family  ranks  among  the  early 
comers,  emigrating  originally  from  A^irginia. 
This  family  has  achieved  distinction  and 
eminence  beyond  local  limits  and  might,  like 
the  Bairds  of  Fayette,  easily  absorb  an  en- 
tire history. 

The  McFarlands  and  the  Joneses  are  also 
wortliy  of  lionorable  mention  in  this  connec- 
tion. Benjamin  Jones,  who,  with  his  brother, 
Robert,  came  into  the  county  in  1792,  was 
a  scholar  of  unusual  acquirements,  and 
was  the  pioneer  in  educational  development 
in  the  township.  His  academic  school  at 
Smithfield  (Georges  township)  was  the  germ 
of  succeeding  educational  growth  and  expan- 
sion in  this  region  of  country.  The  two 
brothers  left  a  numerous  posterity  who  have 
contributed  essentially  to  the  intellectual  and 
material  greatness  of  Fayette  county. 

The  Oliphant  brothers,  John  and  Andrew, 
Joseph  Eneix  and  Nicholas  Blake,  were  early 
settlers,  and  by  energy,  enterprise  and  pro- 
gressiveness,  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  township. 


The  sturdy  and  vigorous  elements  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  Springhill  would  na- 
turally lead  us  to  expect  a  continuous  in- 
crease and  growth  along  moral  and  material 
lines.  We  find  the  township  most  liberally 
represented  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union  armies 
during  the  great  Civil  war,  1861-65. 

!       RAILRO.XD    AKB    INDUSTRIAL   DEVELOPMENT. 

Let  us  see  what  it  has  achieved  in  the  di- 
rection of  progress  during  the  closing  de- 
cades of  our  eventful  and  complex  ceijtury. 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  material  and 
industrial  development  of  the  township,  it  is 
stated  that  distillery,  forge  and  furnace  have 
become  things  of  the  past,  and  that  new  in- 
dustries, resulting  from  the  introduction  of 
railway  facilities  have  grown  up  in  their  stead. 
1  he  development  of  the  lumber  business  may 
be  traced  from  1887,  at  which  time  Dewing  & 
Sons  established  their  large  saw  and  planing 
mill  plant  at  Point  ]\Iarion,  where  thev  an- 
nually produce  millions  of  feet  of  lumber 
manufactured  from  thousands  of  logs,  trans- 
ported by  rafts  down  Cheat  river  from 
Tucker  and  Randolph  counties,  in  West  Y\r- 
ginia. 

Six  years  later,  1893,  the  railroad  came  and 
with  it  the  coke  plants;  in  1895  Guffey  and 
Queen  developed  with  marked  success  the 
gas  belt  of  Springhill  township.  In  1893  the 
I  Fairmont,  Morgantown  and  Pittsburg  branch 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  was  com- 
pleted through  the  southern  section  of  the 
township,  in  which  it  has  four  stations,  Gans, 
Outcrop  (flag").  Cheat  Haven  and  Point 
Marion.  The  Connellsville  Coal  Company 
has  a  coke  plant  of  fifty  ovens  at  Gans,  and 
other  companies  are  leasing  coke  lands  at 
points  easily  accessible  to  the  line  of  railroad. 
A  new  railway  is  now  in  contemplation  to  ex- 
tend from  Brov/nsville  to  Point  Marion  and 
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tlience  up  Cheat  river  into  West  Virginia. 
The  gas  belt  was  developed  in  1895  by  Guffey 
and  Queen,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by 
the  present  Union  Improvement  Company. 
Three  flowing  wells,  one  thousand  si.x:  hun- 
dred, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  three 
thousand  two  hundred  feet  deep,  are  situated 
on  the  Greene  county  side  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,  and  one,  one  thousand  four  hundred 
feet  deep  is  within  the  limits  of  the  borough 
of  Point  Marion.  Potter's  clay,  found  on  the 
Eberhart  farm,  is  used  in  the  New  Geneva 
potteries,  and  the  culture  of  fruit  and  berries 
ranks  as  one  of  the  profitable  pursuits  of 
minor  or  secondary  importance. 

VILLAGES. 

Springhill  township  contains  one  borough 

and  four  villages  and  hamlets. 

Morris's    Cross    Roads    has    a    fine    hotel 

building  and  a  number  of  houses.    T.  Protz- 

I 
man  is  the  resident  merchant  (1899)  and  is    j 

also  in  charge  of  the  postoffice.     I.  L.  Gans 

conducts  the  hotel.    I.  E.  Clemmer's  grocery 

i.'^  one  and  one-half  miles  distant. 

Springhill  Furnace,  Wymp's  Gap  being  the   j 
postoffice,  is  a  hamlet  containing  a  store  and   | 
postoffice,  conducted     by     John  D.  Seaton. 
The  furnace  has  not  been  in  active  operation 
since  1881. 

Cheat  Haven  was  laid  out  in  1893,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  river,  the  selection  of  the 
name  being  due  to  Rev.  W.  O.  Wilson,  who 
built  the  first  of  the  seventeen  houses  it  con- 
tains. The  mercantile  interest  is  represented 
by  the  Springfield  Supply  Company,  and  J. 
W.  Wright,  who  also  has  charge  of  the  post- 
office,  which  was  established  in  1884,  C.  Wil- 
son being  the  first  incumbent.  The  hotel  is 
conducted  by  Jacob  Nickerson. 

Gans  contains  a  store  and  postoffice,  both 


of  which  are  conducted  by  J.  W.  Gans.  Near 
the  place  coke  works  are  also  in  operation. 

Outcrop  is  a  flag  station,  situated  near  the 
railway  tunnel.  It  has  a  store,  managed  by 
Owen  J.  Stewart,  who  erected  the  first  house. 

White  House  is  an  old  historic  tavern,  sit- 
uated where  Frank  Stewart  has  conducted  a 
store  for  at  least  twenty  years.  A  postoffice, 
named  Emme,  was  establishd  at  this  place 
in  1898. 

One  part  of  New  Geneva  extends  into 
Springhill,  and  contains  J.  G.  Williams's 
store  and  T.  A.  Eberhart's  roller  process 
flouring  mill. 

Winsted  postoffice,  on  the  Monongahela 
river,  has  been  discontinued. 

CPIURCHES. 

The  churches  of  the  township  are :  Mt. 
Moriah  Presbyterian,  three  miles  southeast 
of  New  Geneva  ;  the  Disciple's  and  St.  John's 
Lutheran  churches,  about  one-half  a  mile 
from  Morris's  Cross  Roads,  and  Cheat  Ha- 
ven Lutheran. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  eleven  schools  in  the  township: 
Friendship  Hill,  Fallen,  Timber,  Gans  Hill, 
Conn  Hill,  Sheets  Hill,  Cheat  Haven,  Bunker 
Hill,  Morgan,  Cheat  Hill,  Brick  and  Spring- 
hill. 

POPUL.\TIOX. 

The  population  at  each  decennial  census 
since  1810  has  been  as  follows:  1810,  1,837; 
1820,2,086;  1830,1,934;  1840,2,385;  1850, 
1,685;  1860,1,687;  1870,1,644;  1880,1,558; 
1890,  1,720. 


POINT  MARION  BOROUGH. 
The  site  of  this  borough  may  be  carried 
back  into  colonial  times,  it  having  been  pat- 
ented to  John  Wilson  in  1770,  and  purchased 
in    iSoi    by    John    Sadler,    whose    grandson. 
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John  Sadler,  laid  out  the  town  in  1842,  nam- 
ing it  in  honor  of  Gcnc'ral  h'rancis  Marion, 
the  "Swamp  Fox"  of  the  Revolution. 

Point  Marion  was  organized  as  a  borough 
in  1893.  It  has  an  area  of  one  hundred  and 
three  acres  and  a  ])oi)ulation  whicli  may  be 
estimated  at  four  hundred  and  lift  v.  The 
fust  house  dates  from  1843,  and  was  erected 
by  Seth  Stafford.  The  first  re])resentative  of 
tlie  medical  profession  was  Dr.  ( )glcvee. 
The  first  merchant  was  Hudson  Higinbot- 
ham.  The  first  postmaster  was  T.  J.  Keyser. 
The  first  burgess  was  Jacob  Conn. 

DKVIvLOrMl'.XT. 

The  development  of  Point  Marion  dates 
from  the  building  of  the  Dewing  lumber 
mill,  and  was  stinnihiled  by  the  com])lelion 
of  the  railroad,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of 
natural  gas  for  the  purposes  of  lighting,  heat- 
ing and  manufacturing.  The  present  manu- 
facturers are :  Dewing  &  Sous  and  John  A. 
Clark's  saw  and  planing-mill  ])lants,  M.  A. 
Campbell's  spoke-factory,  and  Iv  D.  Ilierer's 
sash  and  door  factory.  The  merchants  are 
(1899):  W.  L.  Stewart,  S.  C.  Smith,  A.  L. 
Stone,  T.  J.  Keyser,  E.  P.  Durr,  J.  X.  Conn 
&  Co.,  J.  P.  Brown,  J.  J.  Conn,  C.  11.  Schriser 
and  Mac.  Newcomer.  The  jiresent  Houring- 
mill  was  constructed  by  Keyser,  Holbert  & 
Co.,  and  is  conducted  by  f..  M.  Cooper. 
William  L.  Stewart  is  the  burgess;  John  J. 
Conn  is  in  charge  of  the  postof¥ice  ;  Andrew 
}Iaas  is  manager  oi  the  hotel;  Drs.  I,.  X. 
P.urchinal  and  S.  P.  <  'wen  represent  the 
medical  profession. 

ctiURCiiKs,  scTioni.s  .\\r)  t.odcks. 
Point  Marion  has     three     churches:    The 
M.  E.,  erected  in  1862;   the  Discijile,  in  1888, 
and  the   Methodist   Protestant,   now  in  pro- 
cess  of   construction.     The   borough    school 


was  regularly  gradeil  in  1893,  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  one  hundred  and  five  pupils,  and  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  Professt)r  A.  J. 
Cans  since  the  year  of  its  organization,  1893. 
h'raternal  org;ini/ations  are  rei)resented  by 
the  Junior  .Mechanics  and  Sons  of  X'eterans. 


Its  eligible  natural  situation  at  the  junction 
(;f  Cheat  river  with  the  Monongahela,  on  an 
important  line  of  railwav,  and  liberallv  ])ro- 
\ided  with  natural  gas  for  apjilication  to  the 
purjioses  of  manufacturing,  tlie  future  of 
Point  Marion  is  certainlv  ansjjicious,  and  it 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
connnanding  points  for  business  development 
and  expansion  that  exists  between  Morgan- 
town  and  the  p'reat  citv  of  Pittsburg:. 


CIIAPTI'.R  TX. 

CI'R.MAN    'roWXSIIlP — l\I.\SONTOWiV    1!(  )K(  )l'C,II. 

'i'his  is  one  of  the  original  townshii)s  into 
which  ]''a\ette  comity  was  divided  by  action 
of  the  first  court  lu'Id  at  L'niontown,  Decem- 
l;er,  1783.  Puzerne  boimds  it  on  the  north, 
also  IMenallen;  South  Union  and  C.eorges 
on  the  east,  .\ichoIson  on  the  south,  the 
Monongahela  river  constitutes  the  western 
botmdary.  It  is  well  su])])lied  with  water,  the 
Monongahel.-i  bt'ing  the  principal  stream, 
but  this  is  rt'inforced  by  a  nnmbi'r  of  ereeks 
which  How  into  it.  There  is  an  absence  of 
rr:ountain  rangt's  or  loft_\-  elevations. 

'J'he  soil  is  fertile  and  i)roductive,  but  the 
most  potent  elements  in  its  future  wealth  and 
expansion  are  to  be  fmuid  in  its  large  coal 
aieas  and  its  extensi\-e  oil  and  gas  fiehls, 
whose  com])lete  de\'eIo])ment  has  bt'en  as- 
suri'd  1)\-  the  construction  of  railroads  from 
SmithficM  and  ITniontown  to  Masontown. 
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The  northwestern  section  of  the  township 
abounds  in  strange  hieroglyphics  and  speci- 
mens of  pottery,  stone  implements,  etc.,  the 
traces  of  some  former  race,  whose  exposi- 
tion and  interpretation  is  among  the  unsolved 
problems  of  anthropology  and  archaeology. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  easily  accounted 
(or  by  the  fact  that  the  township  was  in  great 
measure  settled  by  emigrants  of  German  ori- 
gin. A  somewhat  parallel  case  may  be  found 
in  Governor  Spottswood's  famous  settlement 
at  Germanna  Ford,  on  the  Rapidan  river  in 
Virginia,  early  in  the  last  century — a  point 
not  only  historic  in  colonial  days,  but  notable 
in  the  memorable  campaigns  of  the  Civil  war, 
1861-65. 

EARLY  SETTLERS. 
Among  the  very  first  settlers  in  the  limits 
of  the  township  may  be  named  John  W.  Pro- 
vance,  Joseph  G.  Provance  and  John  Hardin. 
The  incoming  of  these  settlers  may  be  dated 
back  as  far  as  1767.  Frederick  Waltzer  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  plant  himself  within  the 
township,  but  the  exact  date  of  his  incoming 
is  not  determined.  He  attained  octogenarian 
Hmits,  dying  in  1834,  when  having  entered  his 
eighty-third  year. 

The  township  at  an  early  time  seems  to 
have  shown  energy  and  progress  in  industrial 
and  manufacturing  enterprise.  Roads  were 
laid  out  and  constructed  as  early  as  1783,  the 
f.rst  being  the  road  from  Uniontown  to 
Rabb's  mill,  on  Brown's  run,  and  continuing 
fiom  that  point  to  the  Monongahela  river  at 
the  mouth  of  this  run.  Other  roads  followed, 
and  grist  and  saw-mills  were  constructed  by 
INIessrs.  Gilmore,  Work  and  Rabb. 

Their  whisky,  "Monongahela,  Pure  Rye," 
had  even  at  that  early  day  established  that 
reputation  which  has  become  coincident  with 
the  limits  of  the  continent. 


In  1833  John  De  Bolt  applied  steam  as  the 
motive  power  in  the  propelling  of  mills,  the 
date  being  nearly  simultaneous  with  its  appli- 
cation to  the  propelling  of  carriages  upon 
railway  tracks,  the  engine  which  was  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  involving  an  expend- 
iture of  nine  hundred  dollars.  De  Bolt  also 
began  the  manufacture  of  pottery  in  jNIason- 
town  as  early  as  1823.  It  was  crude  in  char- 
acter as  compared  with  later  developments 
of  this  ancient  industry,  but  was  still  notable 
as  marking  a  local  development.  In  other 
spheres  of  manufacturing  development  the 
township  displayed  a  most  worthy  and  com- 
mendable spirit  of  advance  and  progress. 

^lany  of  those  adventurous  and  daring 
spirits  who,  between  1767  and  1770,  penetrat- 
ed beyond  the  western  mountains,  planted 
themselves  permanently  in  what,  at  a  later 
day,  became  German  township.  Men  of  this 
bold  and  sturdy  type  were  the  Provances,  the 
Gilmores,  McLains,  Fasts,  Yeagers,  Walters, 
Waltzers,  [Nlessmores,  Rabbs,  Antils,  Mc- 
Killins,  ]\Ioores,  Crawfords  and  Sprotes. 
This  wave  of  emigration  was  for  a  time  sus- 
pended by  the  distracted  condition  of  the 
county,  produced  by  the  Indian  complications 
extending  from  1774  to  1780,  but  with  the  re- 
vival of  the  tranquility  the  current  again  set 
toward  the  west,  and  such  emigrants  as  the 
Wilsons,  Hostetlers,  Kendalls,  Franks,  ]Mess- 
mores,  Rififles  and  Eberlies,  or  in  its  modified 
phonetic  form  Everlys,  now  established  them- 
selves in  the  township. 

The  descendants  of  many  of  these  pioneers 
became  eminent  and  useful  in  the  practical, 
the  political  and  the  patriotic  spheres  of  life 
and  action.  Their  record  at  home  and  in  the 
States  into  which  they  have  gone  out,  is  one 
of  honor,  integrity,  intelligence  and  rational 
progress.     Not  onlv  does  the  retrospect  ex- 
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hibit  an  enviable  record  for  the  township,  Init 
the  future  seems  most  hopeful  and  auspicious. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Its  great  agricultural  resources  and  im- 
mense mineral  wealth  now  developing  so 
wonderfully  will  place  its  prosperity  upon  an 
abiding  foundation.  There  is  an  ample  quan- 
tity of  available  limestone  and  iron-ore  in 
connection  with  the  great  coal  beds. 

Until  the  last  ten  years  farming  has  consti- 
tuted the  principal  general  industry,  and  the 
manufacture  of  whisky,  the  distinctive  spe- 
cial industry  of  the  township.  During  sea- 
sonable years  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand bushels  of  grain  are  produced  in  Ger- 
man township,  while  S.  jNI.  Gray's  distillery 
on  Catt's  run,  near  Alasontown,  has  yielded, 
during  certain  seasons,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  gallons  of  whisky.  Farming 
and  whisky  manufacturing  were  the  domi- 
nant industries  up  to  the  close  of  the  Civil 
war. 

OIL.  AND  GAS  BELTS. 

In  1864  Amos  M.  Jolliffe  and  Henry 
Denny  drilled  to  a  depth  of  six  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  feet  on  the  Rider  farm  in  quest 
of  oil.  They  came  in  contact  with  gas, 
which  interrupted  their  labors,  and  the  enter- 
prise was  abandoned.  In  1865  oil  was  found 
in  limited  quantities  in  wells  sunk  on  the 
AUebaugh  and  Sapper  farms  on  Brown's  run, 
and  three  other  wells  turned  out  dusters.  Oil 
was  discovered  in  the  Poundstone  well  on 
Catt's  fun  and  the  Nick  Johnson  well  near 
Masontowm.  The  Johnson  well  was  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  six  hundred  feet  and  several  bar- 
rels of  oil  were  pumped  from  it,  but  an  infu- 
sion of  salt  water  appeared  and  the  owners, 
a  home  company,  known  as  the  Silver  Oil 
Company,  took  advantage  of  this  revelation 


of  nature,  erected  pans  and  manufactured 
salt  for  a  number  of  years.  A  period  of  inac- 
tivity succeeded,  but  in  1893  the  E.  W.  Sterl- 
ing well  was  drilled  by  a  home  company 
which  had  not  the  recjuisite  facilities  for 
pumping  the  oil  which  they  had  come  into 
contact  with,  and  which  promised  a  daily  pro- 
duct of  five  barrels.  In  1894  the  Forest  Oil 
Company  secured  an  eight  barrel  well  on  the 
Jesse  Hoover  farm,  and  in  the  succeeding 
}car  established  a  ten  barrel  well  on  another 
Hoover  farm.  Each  of  these  wells  is  still 
productive. 

By  recurring  to  the  first  period  of  inac- 
tivity succeeding  the  oil  excitement  of  1864 
and  1865,  we  find  that  Amos  ^I.  Jolliffe  had 
faith  in  the  gas  prospects  of  the  district  and 
succeeded  in  1887  in  organizing  the  Fayette 
Gas  Fuel  Company,  which  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  famous  John  P.  Rider  gas  well, 
September  28,  1887.  This  copious  gusher 
exhibited  a  pressure  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  produced  no  inconsiderable 
excitement.  The  succeeding  year,  1888,  the 
bayette  Company  sunk  a  w-ell  on  the  Joseph 
Mack  farm,  and  two  more  on  the  Rider  place, 
obtaining  gas  in  each  of  them.  Three  wells 
were  now  sunk  in  the  Brown  run  vallev,  on 
the  Coft'man,  Poundstone  and  AUebaugh 
farms,  and  proved  productive,  exhibiting  a 
piessure  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds. 

A  second  period  of  suspended  activity  com- 
menced in  1 888  and  continued  until  1892, 
when  a  fair  gas  well  was  brought  in  on  the 
S.  T.  Gray  farm.  In  1894  successful  wells 
were  sunk  on  the  Lardin  and  Parshall  farms, 
and  in  1895  the  Forest  Oil  Company  sunk 
three  wells  on  the  Gilmore,  Hess  and  Mc- 
Williams  farms,  which  were  copious  and  ex- 
tensive gassers  and  were  sold  to  the  Fayette 
Gas  Fuel  Company.    The  excitement  became 
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intense  after  these  wells  were  brought  in  and 
speculators  and  capitalists  from  all  parts  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  flocked  to  ^Nlason- 
town.  In  1896  the  Fayette  Company  brought 
in  their  large  gas  well  on  the  James  Sterling 
farm  and  the  Greensboro  Company  secured 
a  tine  well  on  the  adjoining  Sangston  farm, 
Avhile  the  Fayette  Company  sunk  a  second 
Avell  within  sixty  feet  of  the  Sangston  well, 
and  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each 
other  are  the  three  large  gas  wells.  The  E. 
T.  W^alter's  well  was  drilled  in  1898,  and  the 
Louck's  farm  well  failed  to  reveal  gas  and  oil, 
but  developed  salt.  The  Masontown,  or  Ger- 
man township  gas  belt  contains  fourteen  pro- 
ducing wells.  IMcClellandtown  is  lighted  and 
heated  from  the  Par  shall  well.  The  Fayette 
Company  supply  Uniontown,  Connellsville, 
Kew  Haven,  Scottdale  and  other  interme- 
diate places.  Masontown  is  lighted  and 
heated  by  the  Greensboro  Company,  who 
also  supply  Brownsville,  Bridgeport,  West 
Brownsville,  California,  and  other  points 
along  the  line  of  the  river.  Experienced  gas 
and  oil  men  predict  a  brilliant  future  for  the 
gas  field  of  German  township  which  sur- 
rounds Masontown.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
coal  are  being  leased  and  bought  and  manu- 
facturers have  visited  the  township  and  in- 
spected building  sites. 

TOWNS    AND    VILLAGES. 

German  township  contains  one  borough, 
a  town  and  several  hamlets. 

IMcClellandtown  (1899)  is  a  place  of  two 
hundred  inhabitants,  with  two  stores  con- 
ducted by  A.  E.  Moser  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Sangs- 
ton, two  churches,  several  shops  and  a  post- 
office  in  charge  of  M.  B.  Riffle,  painter  and 
dealer  in  house  supplies.  Tlie  house  in  which 
Andy  Stewart,  of  "Tarifif"  celebrity,  first  saw 
the  light,  has  been  converted  into  a  stable. 


High  House  has  six  of  its  fifteen  buildings 
within  the  limits  of  German  township,  and  is 
on  the  line  of  the  railroad  now  running  from 
Smithfield  to  Masontown. 

Messmore  is  in  the  center  of  the  town- 
ship. The  postofifice  was  established  in  1894 
and  John  L.  Mack  has  been  continuously  in 
charge  since  that  date.  The  proposed  office 
name  of  Mack  was  not  adopted  by  the  de- 
partment at  Washington,  as  an  ofBce  bearing 
that  name  w^as  already  in  existence  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  name  was  conferred  in 
honor  of  John  Messmore,  who  was  the  owner 
of  the  mill  which  was  built  in  1796.  A 
store  will  be  opened  during  this  present  year 
(]899),  and  C.  L.  Coff man's  poultry  yards  are 
situated  at  this  point. 

Dearth  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
township.  The  postofifice  was  established  in 
1887,  B.  F.  Lilley  being  the  first  incumbent. 
The  place  has  one  store,  conducted  by  G.  W. 
Dearth,  now  in  charge  of  the  postoffice,  two 
shops,  a  new  schoolhouse  and  a  number  of 
dwellings. 

Balsinger  lies  four  miles  east  of  IMcClel- 
landtown, on  the  Uniontown  road,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  township.  The  post- 
office  was  established  in  1892  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  Balsinger  family.  The  first 
postmaster,  A.  Ij.  Franks,  was  succeeded  by 
W.  J.  Alter,  who  represents  the  mercantile 
interest  in  the  community.  The  place  also 
maintains  a  flouring-mill. 

At  Brown's  ferry,  on  the  Monongahela 
river,  Haney  Brothers  conduct  a  store. 

Adah  postofifice  is  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  township,  and  was  created  in  1887,  G. 
W.  Dearth  being  the  first  incumbent.  The 
place  maintains  a  church  and  two  stores. 
The  present  postmaster  is  J.  A.  Haney.  The 
cause  of  religion  is  maintained  by  several 
churches,  the  Presbyterian  and  Cumberland 
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Presbyterian  at  McClellandtown,  the  A'len- 
iionite  and  Lutlieran,  near  Alasontown,  Mid- 
dle Rnn  Progressive  and  Sandy  Hill  Union 
church. 


The  schools  and  teachers  in  1900  were  as 
follows :  Gilmorc,  John  Willard ;  Pleasant 
Hill,  jNIiss  Cunningham;  ]\Iennonite,  Harry 
Franks ;  Core,  Chad  Johns ;  Balsinger, 
Joseph  I.  Newcomer ;  Messmore,  Ina  New- 
comer ;  Ross,  Chauncy  P.  Kendall ;  Church 
Hill,  B.  S.  Newcomer;  Middle  Run,  Olive 
Hostetler ;  Dearth,  Enmia  ]\Ic\\'illiams, 
Windy  Hill,  Miss  Hunter;  .McClellandtown, 
S.  G.  Christopher. 

German  township  has  produced  a  number 
of  men  whose  fame  in  more  than  one  sphere 
of  activity  has  far  exceeded  a  local  limit. 
Conspicuous  among  these  may  be  named 
"Andy"  Stewart,  born  at  McClellandtown, 
whose  connection  with  the  complex  tarii¥ 
agitation  has  passed  into  a  proverb  whose  po- 
litical renown  has  gone  far  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  his  own  State.  Henry  Clay  Dean,  a 
well  known  author,  A.  F.  Hill,  and  the  chaste 
and  graceful  writer  and  poet,  G.  W.  Linton, 
were  all  natives  of  German  township. 


MASONTOWN  BOROUGH. 
The  situation  of  Alasontown  is  almost 
unique,  occupying  a  position  on  an  elevated 
plateau,  and  compassed  by  hills  of  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  wealth.  It  was  laid  out  in 
1798  by  John  Mason,  became  a  borough  in 
1S76,  and  celebrated  its  centennial  August  3, 
1898,  eight  thousand  people  having  as- 
sembled to  do  honor  to  the  historic  occasion. 
The  original  name  was  Germantown,  but  this 
was,  in  a  few  years,  superseded  by  its  present 
designation.     The  centennial  census  gave   a 


population  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
males  and  two  hundred  and  two  females. 

It  has  a  conservative,  prosperous  people, 
and  in  view  of  its  inland  situation  its  growth 
has  been  uniform  and  steady.  Natural  gas 
supplies  light  and  heat,  and  telephone  con- 
nection brings  it  into  communication  with  all 
parts  of  the  county.  The  industrial  phase  of 
its  development  and  expansion  is  principally 
represented  (1899)  by  J.  M.  Dcffen- 
baugh's  and  J.  AI.  Sangston's  planing-mills, 
J.  A'.  Hoover's  creamery,  S.  AI.  Gray's  distil- 
lery, B.  Sterling's  nursery,  Howard  and 
Son's  carriage  factory,  and  a  variety  of  shops. 
The  hotels  are  conducted  by  Johnson  &  Co., 
and  Charles  Talbot ;  the  incuml)ent  of  the 
postoffice  is  A.  D.  Smith,  and  the  mercantile 
interest  is  represented  by  Alex.  Alack, 
Rhoads  Bros.,  and  W.  G.  Sharpnack,  while 
Jacob  Showman  maintains  a  grocery.  The 
mill  is  operated  by  E.  H.  Davis  and  the  trade 
in  wines  is  carried  on  by  E.  W.  Sterling. 

The  medical  fraternity  consists  of  AI.  H. 
Cloud,  John  Laidley,  Jr.,  and  Surgeon- Alajor 
George  W.  NefT,  who  took  part  in  the  memo- 
rable campaign  at  Alanila. 

CHURCHES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Alasontown  sustains  three  churches,  the 
Alethodist  Episcopal,  Cumberland  Presbyter- 
ian, and  the  Brethren,  organized  in  1883,  by 
Rev.  A.  J.  Sterling,  whose  sister.  Rev.  Aliss 
Alary  Sterling,  is  a  prominent  minister  in  the 
Brethren  church  and  the  solitary  represen- 
tative of  her  sex  in  the  ministerial  profession 
in  Fayette  county.  Prominent  and  honored 
in  the  Brethren  church  were  John  and  Jona- 
than Sterling,  who,  in  addition  to  their  cleri- 
cal gifts,  were  representative  citizens  of  the 
borough.  Alasontown  is  progressive  along 
the  line  of  educational  development.  It  has  a 
fine  school  building  and  an  excellent  school. 
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which  in  1899  was  con(hictcd  l\v  J.  T.  King, 
Myrtle  Hempstead  and  Estella  C.  SterHng. 

FUTURE    DEVELOPMENT. 

The  natural  advantages  of  ]\Iasontown,  as 
the  center  of  the  German  gas  and  oil  region, 
has  in  itself  the  assured  promise  and  guar- 
antee of  a  prosperous  and  brilliant  future,  but 
the  opening  of  the  great  Klondike  coal 
plants  around  the  borough  in  1899  and  1900 
placed  it  at  once  upon  the  great  highway  of 
success. 


CHAPTER  X. 


WIIARTOX   TOWNSHIP. 


There  are  several  points  of  interest,  some 
of  them  almost  unique,  to  be  mentioned  in 
any  adequate  history  of  Wharton  township. 
First,  it  is  the  largest  in  area  within  the  limits 
of  Fayette  county.  Second,  it  is  one  of  the 
original  townships  into  which  the  county  was 
divided  in  December,  1783.  Third,  within  its 
boundaries  is  the  resting  place  of  the  ill- 
starred  General  Braddock,  one  of  the  most 
impressive  and  suggestive  spots  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  recalling  as  it  does,  in  the  most  ap- 
pealing and  pathetic  form,  the  colossal 
struggle  between  England  and  France  for 
supremacy  upon  the  Xorth  American  conti- 
nent. 

The  township  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Dunbar,  on  the  east  by  Stewart  and  Henry 
Clay,  on  the  south  by  the  ever-memorable 
JNIason  and  Dixon's  line,  on  the  west  by 
Springhill,  Georges,  South  Union  and  Xorth 
Union.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south  is  eleven  and  a  half  miles  ;  its  greatest 
width  from  east  to  west  is  thirteen  and  a  quar- 
ter miles.  Wharton  is  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  famous  Ligonier  vallev,  and  lies  be- 


tween Chestnut  and  Laurel  Hill  ridges.  It  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  the  various  beds  of 
coal,  is  rich  in  limestone,  iron  ores,  fire-clavs, 
as  well  as  building  rocks  of  the  Pocono  sand- 
stone, ]\Iauch  Chunk  red  shale  and  Upper 
Freeport  and  Lower  Freeport  coal  measures. 
It  needs  only  railway  facilities  and  access  to 
markets  to  fix  its  prosperity  upon  a  firm  foun- 
dation. A  railroad  has  been  projected  from 
West  Mrginia  to  Elliottsville,  where  one 
route  expected  is  to  pass  east  to  Ohiopyle, 
and  another  to  LTniontown,  while  a  proposed 
road  is  to  pass  from  Fairchance  to  Elliotts- 
ville, and  another  by  Wymp's  Gap  to  Bruce- 
ton,  West  Virginia.  All  of  these  contemplat- 
ed roads  would  form  links  in  a  short  route 
extending  from  Pittsburg  to  the  valley  of 
Virginia,  but  they  would  be  compelled  to  pass 
through  Chestnut  ridge  by  means  of  a  deep 
cut  or  a  tunnel  of  great  length. 

EARLY    SETTLEMENTS. 

The  early  history  of  the  township  is  not 
devoid  of  interest.  As  far  back  as  1766  the 
Penns,  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania,  granted 
patents  for  tracts  of  land  in  the  then  limits 
of  Wharton  as  now  constituted,  to  B.  Chew 
and  one  Wilcocks.  In  1767  George  Washing- 
ton secured  a  claim  to  a  tract  of  land,  known 
as  Mt.  Washington,  and  situated  on  Big 
Meadow  run,  and  embracing  within  its  Hmits 
the  scene  of  his  first  and  last  signal  over- 
throw, Fort  Xecessity,  July  4,  1754.  The 
grant  was  confirmed  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  land  was  specially  provided 
for  in  Washington's  last  will,  being  devised 
to  be  sold  bv  his  executors,  who  disposed  of 
it  to  Andrew  Parks,  of  Baltimore,  from  whom 
it  passed  to  General  Thomas  Meason,  and 
fiom  him  to  Joseph  Huston  in  1816.  After 
various  vicissitudes  and  transformations, 
being  once  sold  for  taxes,  it  was  acquired  by 
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Geoffrey  Fazenbaker  in  1856,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  remains  in  the  possession  of  this 
family.  Washington  seems  to  have  been  en- 
dowed witli  the  genuine  EngHsh  instinct  for 
the  acquisition  of  landed  property,  but  the 
scene  of  his  early  experiences  and  disasters 
possessed  a  peculiar  fascination  or  charm  for 
the  great  chief — a  fact  which  brings  out  in 
striking  and  suggestive  light,  the  sentimental 
and  romantic  features  of  his  character. 

About  1778,  as  the  war  of  the  Revoluton 
was  in  progress,  we  find  emigrants  coming 
into  the  township.  Notable  among  these 
pioneers  was  Jacob  Downer,  wath  his  wife, 
who,  moving  to  the  then  unknown  Kentucky 
land,  were  detained  in  the  township  by  the  ad- 
^  ent  of  winter,  occupying  a  log  cabin  not  far 
from  Braddock's  run,  and  by  one  of  those 
copious  springs  in  which  this  well-watered 
land  is  so  abundant.  They  lived  here  for  two 
years,  devoting  their  energies  to  agriculture, 
after  which  the  husband,  Jacob  Downer,  re- 
newed his  movement  to  Kentucky  in  search 
of  a  suitable  place  of  settlement,  but  never 
returned  and  no  tidings  of  him  ever  reached 
his  family.  There  were  six  children,  one 
daughter  having  married  in  Philadelphia. 
r-fter  the  disappearance  of  the  husband,  the 
family  made  their  home  in  Uniontown,  the 
widow  attaining  a  wonderful  longevity,  one 
hundred  and  five  years.  The  descendants  of 
these  original  German  emigrants  grew  and 
multiplied  in  Fayette  county  and  were  noted 
for  their  sturdy  and  patriotic  virtues.  The 
continued  progress  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
naturally  tended  to  retartl  the  flow  of  immi- 
gration, but  when  peace  w-as  declared,  the 
stream  of  westward  tendency  resumed  its 
course,  and  strong,  fearless  men  forced  their 
war  across  the  mountain  heights.  The  old 
Lraddock  road  was  the  natural  line  of  travel 
and  along  its  historic  route,     these     heroic 


pioneers  planted  themselves  and  began  the 
upbuilding  of  their  fortunes  in  the  unformed 
Occident.  Among  these  may  be  especially 
named  Thomas  Inks,  Daniel  McPeck,  the 
Moore  family,  the  Crosses,  the  Ferns,  Cap- 
tain Levi  Griffith,  who  had  seen  service  in 
Wayne's  In<lian  campaign ;  and  a  very 
famous  Indian  hunter,  who  had  passed 
through  many  "hair-breadth  escapes  and 
moving  incidents"  like  some  modern  Othello. 

Captain  Griffith  enjoyed  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  representative  of  Fay- 
ette county  in  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
a  most  honorable  and  distinguished  frater- 
nity, consisting  of  Revolutionary  officers  and 
their  descendants. 

The  Deans,  the  Hayhursts,  the  Carrolls, 
the  Flaughs,  the  Wests,  the  Slacks,  the  Tut- 
tles,  the  Wigginses,  the  Moyers,  the  Kimes, 
all  came  into  the  township  between  1788  and 
1820-25.  In  this  way  its  limits  were  gradu- 
ally filled  up  by  a  vigorous  enterprising  pop- 
ulation, and  its  future  development  was  as- 
sured. 

HISTORIC  SPOTS. 

Wliarton  is  rich  in  memorable  spots,  asso- 
ciated with  some  of  the  most  dramatic  events 
that  have  marked  the  evolution  of  our  na- 
tional history.  Notable  among  these  are  the 
scarcely  perceptible  outlines  of  Fort  Neces- 
sity, the  scene  of  Washington's  disaster,  July 
4,  1754.  This  has  been  fully  described  in  the 
general  history  of  Fayette  county,  and  need 
not  be  reproduced  in  this  connection.  The 
same  comment  holds  good  of  that  romantic 
and  fascinating  spot,  Jumonville's  grave, 
which  is  familiar  to  every  intelligent  Ameri- 
can. Braddock's  grave,  second  to  no  point  in 
historic  charm,  has  been  alluded  to  only  inci- 
dentally, and  is  worthy  of  more  generous 
treatment  in  any  history  of  the  township  in 
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whose  confines  it  lies.  The  narrative  of  his 
defeat,  July  9,  1755,  and  his  death  a  few  days 
later,  is  as  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  house- 
hold words.  It  has  been  glorified  in  romance, 
idealized  in  song,  and  reproduced  in  perfect 
artistic  form  by  the  great  masters  of  historic 
narration.  The  grave  itself  is  near  the  run 
— an  insignificant  stream — and  to  the  north 
of  the  famous  National  Road,  as  that  high- 
way has  its  course,  though  it  was  not  con- 
structed until  many  decades  after  the  Brad- 
dock  tragedy  had  passed  into  history.  Dur- 
ing the  process  of  repairing  the  road  during 
the  year  1812,  human  bones  were  brought  to 
light  a  few  yards  from  its  course.  They  were 
covered  with  military  uniform  indicating  an 
ofticer  of  distinquished  rank,  and  from  the 
well-known  fact  that  Braddock  was  buried 
on  the  run,  the  bones  were  naturally  and  log- 
ically inferred  to  be  his.  Some  of  them  found 
their  wav  to  Peal's  museum,  in  Philadelphia, 
Vihere  thev  were  exhibited  as  curiosities. 
Abraham  Stewart,  in  a  truly  reverential 
spirit,  recovered  them  as  far  as  was  practi- 
cable, placed  them  under  a  tree,  and  desig- 
nated the  spot  by  a  board,  marked  "Brad- 
dock's  Grave."  As  recently  as  1872  ]\Ir.  J. 
King,  editor  of  the  Pittsburg  '"Gazette,"  cut 
down  the  tree  which  originally  indicated  the 
spot,  enclosed  the  grave  with  the  substantial 
fence  that  still  surrounds  it,  and  planted  the 
pine-trees  which  guard  the  resting  place  of 
England's  fallen  general.  The  writer  saw  it 
in  the  serene  sunlight  of  a  mild  September 
day.  Its  pathos  was  irresistible  and  the 
charm  of  the  surroundings  seemed  only  to 
enhance  its  appealing  and  imploring  power. 
The  cause  which  Braddock  so  tragically  and 
rashly  championed  was  the  cause  of  Eng- 
lish ascendency  and  supremacy  in  America 
with  all  the  complex  issues  and  colossal  re- 
sults    embodied     in     that     supremacy,     the 


struggle  of  Roman  absolutism  against  Anglo- 
American  rational  freedom  "slowly  broaden- 
ing down  from  precedent  to  precedent"  of 
salutary  constitutional  evolution  against  im- 
periaUsm  untempered  and  untouched  by  a 
single  note  of  conservative  and  enlightened 
restraint  in  legislative  or  judicial  form.  A 
visit  to  the  grave  of  Braddock  calls  up  all 
these  reflections  by  a  spontaneous  process. 
There  are  few  more  suggestive  spots  to  the 
student  of  history  in  its  highest  and  most 
philosophic  significance  in  our  vast  occidental 
continent.  Of  William  the  Conqueror  and  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  two  of  the  great  epoch  making 
characters  of  history,  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
no  man  knoweth  of  their  sepulchre  unto  this 
day.  It  does  not  seem  that  there  is  any  ra- 
tional ground  for  skepticism  in  regard  to  the 
relics  of  England's  heroic  but  unfortunate 
general,  and  that  they  will  rest  in  Wharton 
township  unto  the  last  syllable  of  recorded 
time. 

HE-\LTH    RESORTS. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  some  of 
the  material  or  practical  phases  of  the  life  of 
the  township,  especially  as  illustrated  in  their 
development  during  the  last  two  decades.  As 
health  resorts,  the  Summit  still  retains  its 
ancient  renown,  but  the  Fayette  Springs, 
once  famed  throughout  the  land,  have  fallen 
into  decay  and  their  buildings,  formerly  the 
scene  of  gavetv  and  pleasure,  have  become 
melancholv  ruins,  while  Wiggins',  near  Chalk 
Hill,  is  still  in  a  prosperous  state,  and  retains 
its  popularity  and  its  patronage.  From  these 
resorts,  the  historic  spots  of  the  township, 
Braddock's  grave.  Fort  Necessity  and  Ju- 
monville's  resting  place,  are  all  easily  acces- 
sible, while  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  prolonged  and  irrepressible 
slavery  controversy,  is  only  a  half  day's  drive 
distant. 
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Along  this  historic  Hne,  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  township,  three  great  pipe  lines 
pass  on  their  way  from  the  oil  fields  to  Phila- 
delphia, a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
miles.  Thev  have  been  constructed  since 
1S92,  and  a  telegraph  line  has  been  erected 
since  1893.  Industrial  development,  lumber- 
ing and  stave  mills  are  in  operation  in  the 
C'.Mitral  and  eastern  parts  of  the  township. 
Seder's  tannery  is  still  actively  at  work,  and 
James  F.  O'Xeill's  distillery,  situated  at  Gib- 
bon's Glade,  was  erected  on  the  site  of  D.  J. 
Johnson's  distillery  and  bone  mill,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  O'Neil  formerly  owned 
the  Avers  Xixon  distillery,  near  the  Guthrie 
schoolhouse.  The  Elliot  flouring  mill  is  at 
Elliottsville.  A  well  for  oil  was  sunk  at 
Wharton  furnace,  but  it  was  not  carried  be- 
yond a  few  hundred  feet,  and  was  then  aban- 
doned. 

VILLAGES. 

There  are  three  villages  in  Wharton  town- 
ship :  Elliottsville,  Gibbon's  Glade  and  Far- 
mington;  Chalk  Hill  and  Wirsing  are  now 
liamlets,  but  will  probably  attain  greater  di- 
mensions. 

Elliottsville,  in  the  west,  on  Big  Sandy 
creek  (1899)  maintains  a  store,  Patrick  Glea- 
son's ;  a  flouring  mill,  B.  Elliott's,  and  a 
schoolhouse,  it  being  the  center  of  the  Whar- 
ton Independent  school  district.  The  place 
has  about  a  dozen  buildings.  Charles  H.  Cale 
is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  postoffice. 

Gibbon's  Glade  is  in  the  south,  on  Little 
Sandy  creek,  and  contains  thirteen  buildings. 
1  he  mercantile  community  consists  of  John 
H.  O'Xeil  and  S.  Thomas  &  Sons  ;  the  mill- 
ing interest  is  represented  by  Jesse  Knox; 
the  postoffice  is  conducted  by  Sylvanus 
Thomas. 

Farmington  is  in  the  east,  on  the  famous 


National  Road,  and  contains  a  number  of 
buildings,  a  hotel  and  a  postoffice.  The  late 
Thomas  Rush  formerly  carried  on  a  store, 
which  is  now  conducted  by  his  widow. 
Frank  Rankin  has  a  store,  and  a  mile 
below  Farmington  on  the  pike,  George 
McCartney  carries  on  a  store.  The  medical 
profession  is  represented  by  Dr.  R.  i\I.  Hill, 
of  Farmington,  who  is  the  solitary  physician 
in  the  township. 

Chalk  Hill,  whose  postoffice  is  known  as 
Fayette  Springs,  is  four  miles  east  of  Farm- 
ington, and  is  situated  on  the  National  Road. 
At  this  point  is  the  famous  Chalk  Hill  hotel, 
at  which  in  the  great  days  of  the  old  Pike,  so 
many  men  of  national  celebrity  were  guests, 
orators  the  most  brilliant  and  invincible, 
statesmen,  the  most  broad  minded,  prophetic, 
far-reaching  in  their  wisdom. 

"  The  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns. 

Who  still  rule  our  spirits  from  their  urns." 

The  hotel  is  now  conducted  by  Wm.  J.  Ole- 
wine,  and  is  the  only  licensed  hotel  in  the 
township.  Mr.  Olewine  is  also  store  mana- 
ger, and  in  charge  of  the  postoffice  at  this 
place. 

Wirsing  postoffice  is  in  the  extreme  west, 
near  the  Wirsing  schoolhouse,  and  was  es- 
tablished September  4,  1897,  with  W.  W. 
Wirsing  as  postmaster.  Several  buildings  are 
situated  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
office. 

Elliottsville,  Gibbon's  Glade  and  Farming- 
ton  are  connected  with  Uniontown  by  tele- 
phone, and  a  second  line  extends  from  Gib- 
bon's Glade  to  Clifton  ISUWs,  West  A'irginia. 
Both  of  these  lines  have  been  constructed 
since   1895. 

CHURCHES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

The  religious  element  is  represented  in 
Wharton  township  by  five  churches :  Presby- 
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terian,  ]\It.  Washington,  at  Farmington,  and 
Brown,  at  Elliottsville,  which  has  gone  down  ; 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Samson  Chapel,  in  the 
southeast,  and  Chalk  Hill ;  German  Baptist 
Bethel  and  Elliottsville ;  and  Lutheran,  Chalk 
Hill.  Bellevue  Baptist  church  at  Elliotts- 
ville has  gone  down,  and  ^lethodist  classes 
conducted  in  several  of  the  school-houses 
have  declined  in  strength  and  influence. 

In  the  sphere  of  educational  development, 
the  township  occupied  a  conspicuous  place 
a  few  years  ago.  The  teachers  enjoyed  an 
excellent  reputation,  and  were  selected  on  ac- 
count of  their  efificiency  for  promotion  and 
advancement. 


The  schools  and  teachers  in  1900  were  as 
follows :  Chalk  Hill,  John  H.  Wiggins ;  Fur- 
nace, John  Lambert ;  Farmington,  James  A. 
Groover;  Mountain,  Annie  Rankin;  Smith, 
Cora  D.  Stark;  Canan,  John  B.  Hager;  Tin- 
kei  Ridge,  Lucy  McCartney;  McCracken, 
Frank  Knox  ;  Potter,  Flora  B.  Marker ;  Fair- 
view,  Estella  B.  Haws;  Sandy  Creek,  W.  D. 
Rankin  ;  Mill  Run,  Kittie  Chisnell ;  Wirsing, 
Josephine  Thomas;  Guthrie,  Harry  Hine- 
baugh. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  township  as  shown 
by  each  successive  Federal  census  since  1810, 
is  as  follows:  1810,  922;  1820,  1,206;  1830, 
809;  1840,  1,323;  1850,  1,853;  i860,  1,623; 
1870,  1,478;  1880,  1,704;  1890,  1,599. 

TERRITORIAL  CHANGES. 
Li  1824  Henry  Clay  township  was  taken 
from  ^^■harton  with  a  population  of  805.  A 
division  of  the  township  was  attempted  in 
1897  by  J.  L  Groover.  The  contemplated 
division    would    have    transferred    the    eight 


eastern  sub-school  districts  to  a  new  town- 
ship, leaving  the  remaining  six  western  dis- 
tricts to  constitute  the  old  township.  The 
scheme,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  large 
land  holders  of  the  western  section,  so  that 
Wharton  retains  her  geographical  area  un- 
modified and  undiminished.  With  its  great 
natural  resources,  and  its  rich  historic  asso- 
ciations, its  firm  grasp  upon  the  past  and 
the  present,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  township  will  proceed  to  develop  on 
the  lines  of  rational  advance  and  progress, 
and  that  the  best  is  yet  to  be.  All  true  ex- 
pansion is  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  past 
and  does  not  destroy  the  continuity  of  his- 
torical movement.  It  is  the  one  increasing 
purpose  running  through  the  ages,  as  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  widened  and  as  they 
advance  from  high  to  higher  with  the  process 
of  the  suns. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SALT  LICK  TOWNSHIP. 

Salt  Lick  is  the  northeastern  township  of 
Fayette  county,  and  its  inhabitants  are  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture, 
although  there  are  areas  of  valuable  mineral 
wealth  embraced  within  its  boundaries.  West- 
moreland bounds  it  on  the  north,  Somerset 
on  the  east.  Chestnut  ridge  is  on  the  west,  on 
the  south  lies  the  township  of  Springfield. 
The  political  existence  of  the  township  dates 
from  December,  1797,  at  which  time,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  petition  "of  sundry  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Salt  Lick  Settlement  in  the  town- 
ship of  BuUskin,  praying  for  a  division  of 
said  township  and  that  the  top  of  Chestnut 
ridge  may  be  the  line  of  separation,"  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  granted  by  the 
court,  and  the  new  township  became  a  dis- 
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tinct  political  unit.  Though  now  officially 
designated  as  Salt  Lick  it  retained  for  years 
its  popular  title  of  "Yough,"  a  name  unau- 
thorized but  illustrating  the  tenacity  of  famil- 
iar usage.  The  name  "Salt  Lick"  was  sug- 
gested by  the  licks  of  salt  that  mark  the 
principal  water  course  in  the  township — that 
is,  Indian  creek. 

The  surface  is  mountainous,  high  hills  at- 
taining an  altitude  above  the  ordinary  level, 
and  in  the  west  forming  a  plateau.  Lime- 
stone exists  in  large  ciuantities  and  coal  ap- 
pears along  the  line  of  the  water  courses. 
The  projected  railroad  up  Indian  creek 
would  develop  the  coal  and  other  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  township  by  rendering  it  ac- 
cessible to  market.  The  township  contains 
three  small  villages  and  one  hamlet.  These 
will  be  described  in  their  appropriate  connec- 
tion. 

EARLY  SETTLERS. 

The  early  settlers  of  Salt  Lick  seem  to  have 
come  originally  from  eastern  Pennsylvania 
and  the  adjoining  State  of  Maryland.  All 
traces  of  a  number  of  these  pioneers  seem  to 
have  completely  faded  away,  they  having 
fallen  in  with  the  stream  of  westward  move- 
ment, and  having  left  no  memorial  save  the 
mere  tradition  of  their  having  lived  in  the 
township.  To  this  class  of  settlers,  now  al- 
most legendary,  belong  Christian  Perkey, 
Peter  Bucher,  George  Bucher,  John  Alartin, 
Benjamin  Davis,  George  Batchelor.  All  these 
removed  from  the  township  many  decades 
ago,  and  are  now  only  shadowy  figures  in  the 
dim  light  of  tradition.  Among  the  sturdy 
characters  of  that  early  day  was  Andrew 
Trapp,  the  first  justice  of  the  peace,  a  Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman  of  robust  and  vigorous 
intellect,  and  a  sort  of  local  oracle  in  the 
community  in  which  he  resided.  He  died  in 
1824,  leaving  a  number  of  descendants. 


Worthy  of  special  commemoration  among 
the  early  inhabitants  was  George  Poe,  of  the 
Maryland  family  of  that  name,  and  probably 
a  remote  kinsman  of  the  poet,  Edgar  A.  Poe, 
the  most  unique  and  original  character  in 
American  literature.  His  brothers  were 
Adam  and  Andrew  Poe,  two  famed  frontiers- 
men, who  sometimes  came  from  their  homes 
in  the  then  remote  west  to  visit  their  relative 
in  the  township.  They  seem  to  have  been 
famous  Indian  fighters,  and  Adam  Poe  is 
credited  with  killing  the  renowned  Indian 
chief  "Big  Foot"  in  1781,  after  a  prolonged 
and  desperate  struggle,  but  there  is  a  prob- 
able mythical  element  in  these  narratives, 
which  recalls  FalstafPs  "men  in  buckram" 
and  "two  long  hours  by  Shrewsbury  clock."' 
At  all  events  the  Poes  were  men  of  enormous 
physique,  veritable  "sons  of  Anak,"  and  de- 
spite their  prowess,  were  kindly,  gentle  and 
held  in  special  regard  by  their  neighbors. 

The  Dumbauld  family  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  plant  itself  permanently  in  the 
township.  This  settlement  their  descendants 
retained  until  contemporary  times.  The 
founder  of  the  family  in  the  township  was 
Abraham  Dumbauld,  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
who  emigrated  at  an  early  age  to  America, 
and  settling  first  at  Hagerstown  in  western 
Maryland,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of 
the  founder  of  tliat  town,  and  at  a  subsequent 
time  removed  to  the  beautiful  Ligonier  val- 
ley. The  Indian  aggressions  drove  him  for  a 
period  to  seek  security  at  Hagerstown,  but  he 
returned  with  his  party  about  1769,  and  re- 
sumed their  former  home,  taking  care  to 
erect  fortifications  as  a  protection  in  the 
event  of  Indian  outbreak  or  attack.  Abraham 
Dumbauld  left  numerous  descendants,  re- 
taining and  transmitting  the  sturdy  virtues  of 
their  Swiss  ancestor.  His  sister  was  the  first 
person  who  died  in  the  township,  and  one  of 
his   sons,   Frederick,  was   the   first   child  of 
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Avhite  or  European  blood  born  within  its  lim- 
its. INIany  of  the  family  remained  in  Fayette 
county,  some  of  them  occupying-  places  of 
trust  and  responsibility  ;  some  found  homes 
in  the  then  distant  and  undeveloped  west. 

Among  other  early  settlers  whose  virtues 
and  whose  enterprise  contributed  to  the  pros- 
perity and  development  of  the  township,  must 
be  mentioned  the  Davis  family,  the  Bungards, 
the  Schlater  family,  the  Millers,  the  Wor- 
ricks,  the  Robinsons,  the  Sleasmans,  the 
Yinkels.  Each  of  these  has  done  its  part 
in  developing  the  moral  and  material  re- 
sources of  the  township,  and  are  worthy  of 
special  commemoration  in  an  accurate  and 
adequate  history  of  its  evolution  and  expan- 
sion. 

VILLAGES  AND   POSTOFFICES. 

The  largest  village  of  the  township,  Indian 
Head,  formerly  known  as  Dawson,  Spark's 
Store  and  Indian  Creek,  is  a  place  consisting 
of  twenty  buildings,  where  H.  L.  Sparks  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  postoffice  for  thirty 
years,  a  phenomenal  term  in  these  davs  of 
political  mutation  and  vicissitude.  The  mer- 
cantile interest  is  represented  by  H.  L. 
Sparks,  S.  C.  Kalp,  G.  H.  Adams  and  P.  H. 
Miller.  L.  Mathews  operates  a  flouring  mill. 
There  are  four  churches  and  a  Junior  Me- 
chanics' hall.  Dr.  W.  L.  Patterson  repre- 
sents the  medical  fraternity.  Indian  Head  is 
four  miles  from  Normalsville,  and  an  equal 
distance  from  Champion  on  the  mail  route 
from  Stewarton  station  in  Springfield  town- 
ship to  Jones"  mill  in  Westmoreland  county. 

Champion  is  four  miles  north  of  Indian. 
Head.  The  office  was  established  in  1875. 
The  place  contains  a  store,  a  mill,  and  three 
or  four  houses. 

Valley  Mills,  formerly  known  as  Davis- 
town,  is  one  and  one-quarter  miles  from  In- 
dian Head,  and  contains  a  few  houses.  There 


i.'-  a  roller  process  flouring  mill  in  operation. 
The  place  has  no  postoffice. 

White  postoffice  is  five  miles  west  of 
Champion,  and  was  established  in  1882,  Mrs. 
Minerva  White  being  the  first  incumbent,  the 
name  being  given  in  honor  of  Mr.  White, 
through  whose  efforts  the  postoffice  was  se- 
cured. Samuel  H.  White  has  been  postmas- 
ter since  1895. 

CHURCHES. 

Church  history  appears  as  an  essential  and 
important  element  in  the  development  of  the 
township.  The  present  churches  are :  The 
Lutheran,  Church  of  God,  Evangelical  Asso- 
ciation and  United  Brethren  at  Indian  Head, 
and  five  other  churches,  of  which  the  Church 
of  God  constitute  two,  the  Evangelical  Asso- 
ciation one,  and  the  German  Baptist  one. 

SCHOOLS. 

Schools  were  in  existence  in  the  township 
early  in  the  century,  or  as  far  back  as  1810, 
John  Wibel,  a  German  by  birth,  being  the 
teacher,  the  instruction  being  probably  con- 
ducted for  the  most  part  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. Education  was  carried  on  in  a  some- 
what primitive  form,  but  the  teaching  was 
probably  thorough,  according  to  the  stand- 
ards and  requirements  of  the  time.  The  town- 
ship availed  itself  of  the  provisions  of  the 
State  school  law  of  1834,  but  there  is  no 
continuous  or  systematic  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  education  within  its  borders. 

The  schools  and  teachers  in  1900  were  as 
follows  :  Center,  Samuel  Solomon  ;  Washing- 
ton, J.  P.  Barkley;  Kesler,  Lee  Cramer; 
Franklin,  H.  M.  Chorpenning;  Back  Creek, 
J.  H.  Craig;  Jockey  Hill,  Mrs.  Nora  Slon- 
ecker ;  Buchanan,  H.  R.  Adams ;  Clinton, 
Len  Sleasman ;  Longwood,  W.  H.  Dum- 
bauld ;  Trout  Run,   J-  F.  Adams. 
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POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Salt  Lick  township  at 
decennial  censuses  since  iSio,  has  been  as 
follows:  1810,  994;  1820,  1,172;  1830,  1,499; 
1840,  1,911  ;  1850,  879;  i860,  989;  1870,  1,209; 
1880,  1,371 :  1890,  1,339. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PERRY    TOWNSHIP. 

Perry  is  one  of  the  northernmost  town- 
ships of  Fayette  county,  its  northern  line 
constituting  part  of  the  boundary  which 
marks  ofif  this  county  from  Westmoreland. 
Its  name  perpetuates  the  memory  of  Commo- 
dore Oliver  H.  Perry,  the  hero  of  the  battle 
of  Lake  Erie  during  the  second  war  with 
England,  whose  laconic  dispatch,  "We  have 
met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours,"  has  passed 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  become  one  of  the  historic  phrases 
of  our  American  English.  Tyrone  township 
bounds  it  on  the  east,  Jefferson  and  Wash- 
ington on  the  west,  Franklin  on  the  south. 
The  Youghiogheny  river  flows  through  the 
township,  following  a  general  northwesterly 
course,  the  township  extending  along  both 
banks,  and  the  river  receiving  as  tributaries 
the  waters  of  Jacob's  creek,  \'irgin  run  and 
Washington  run. 

The  township  is  provided  by  nature  with 
good  farming  lands,  has  excellent  sand  for 
glass  manufacture,  and  is  underlaid  with 
valuable  deposits  of  coal.  Salt  and  gas  wells 
have  been  sunk  near  Perryopolis,  and  while 
the  salt  water  proved  to  be  of  varying  force 
and  intensity,  the  gas  is  still  in  full  vigor 
and  has  been  utilized  for  heat  and  light.  That 
portion  of  the  township  lying  immediately 
around  Perryopolis  is  admirably  adapted  to 


the  purpose  of  grain  production  and  grazing. 
Under  such  conditions  agriculture  naturally 
flourishes,  but  the  rich  meadow  lands  that 
were  acquired  by  Washington  in  early  days 
point  to  a  more  productive  outcome  of  coal 
than  of  hay. 

EARLY  HISTORY  AND  WASHINGTON'S  PURCHASE. 

With  regard  to  its  early  history,  Perry 
township  enjoys  the  peculiar  honor  of  having 
had  George  Washington  as  one  of  the  first 
and  most  extensive  purchasers  of  land  in  her 
borders,  he  having  received  a  warrant  for 
lands  in  the  limits  of  the  township  as  now 
constituted,  April  3,  1769.  This,  however, 
v.as  the  mere  carrying  into  effect  of  a  pur- 
pose conceived  long  before,  as  is  evident  from 
the  correspondence  between  Washington  and 
Captain  William  Crawford,  of  Stewart's 
Crossing,  known  later  as  New  Haven,  dating 
from  September  21,  1767.  The  correspon- 
dence shows  Washington  to  have  been  a 
ciitical  judge  of  the  nature  and  value  of  land, 
and  his  determination  to  acquire  it  in  this  re- 
gion is  in  a  measure  to  be  attributed  to  his 
attachment  to  the  scenes  of  his  early  military 
experiences,  and  his  saddening  disaster  at 
Fort  Necessity.  Washington  secured  lands 
in  Perry  township  to  the  extent  of  sixteen 
hundred  acres.  Captain  Crawford  acting  as 
his  agent  in  the  transaction  besides  con- 
ducting extensive  negotiations  for  him  in 
land  in  the  area  of  Washington,  Pa.,  in  Ohio, 
and  along  the  line  of  the  Ohio  river  in  \'ir- 
ginia.  In  1770  Washington,  then  a  loyal 
English  subject,  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
through  this  region  to  examine  the  landed 
territory  of  which  he  had  come  into  posses- 
sion. His  journal  is  full  of  interesting  and 
suggestive  comment,  keen  observation  and 
purpose  steadily  fixed  upon  the  proposed  ob- 
ject.    Among  others  in  the  party  was   Dr. 
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Craik,  the  same  who  attended  him  during  his 
final  illness  nearly  thirty  years  later.  Among 
the  aims  had  in  view  by  Washington  was  the 
development  of  the  milling  interest  by  utiliz- 
ing a  stream  that  passed  through  his  newly- 
acquired  tract.  The  completion  of  the  work 
was  interfered  with  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  but  the  idea  was  never  aban- 
doned, and  the  mill  became  an  accomplished 
reality  by  September,  1776.  The  war  of  the 
Revolution  was  then  approaching  its  most 
sinuous  phases,  but  the  comprehensive  and 
versatile  intellect  of  the  great  chief,  with  the 
burden  of  a  world  crisis  resting  upon  him, 
never  relaxed  his  interest,  nor  abandoned  his 
scheme  for  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  his  lands  in  Perry  township.  From 
the  time  of  its  construction  down  to  contem- 
porary days,  with  a  brief  interruption  just 
preceding  the  year  1790,  a  mill  has  been  in 
operation  upon  the  site  where  the  one  erect- 
ed under  Washington's  auspices  originally 
stood.  After  some  attempts  to  dispose  of  his 
landed  interests  in  Perry  township,  they  were 
leased  in  1789  for  a  term  of  five  years  to  Col. 
Israel  Shreve,  who  at  a  later  time  acc]uired 
them  permanently  by  purchase.  The  lease 
was  made  early  in  Washington's  first  term, 
as  President. 

Col.  Shreve  removed  from  New  Jersey  to 
western  Pennsylvania  in  1788,  bringing  with 
him  a  goodly  company  of  settlers,  thirty  in 
all,  who  came  over  the  mountains  to  West- 
moreland county,  Pennsylvania.  It  was  not 
until  July,  1795,  that  Washington  entered 
into  an  agreement  in  due  form  to  convey  the 
lands  in  fee  simple  to  Col.  Shreve  for  a  con- 
sideration, but  the  agreement  was  never  con- 
summated by  Washington,  and  after  his 
death  the  lands  were  conveyed  by  Washing- 
ton's executors  to  the  heirs  of  Israel  Shreve, 
through  their  attorney,  James  Ross,  of  Pitts- 


burg, and  the  conveyance  was  accordingly 
made,  June,  1802.  Col.  Shreve  had  four  sons, 
one  of  whom,  Henry,  has  perpetuated  the 
family  name  in  the  town  of  Shreveport, 
Louisiana,  he  having  been  engaged  as  engi- 
neer by  the  Federal  Government  to  free  the 
channel  of  the  Red  river  from  obstruction  in 
order  to  facilitate  navigation. 

The  greater  part  of  the  historic  AVashington 
property  passed  from  the  heirs  of  Col.  Shreve 
into  the  possession  of  Isaac  Meason.  It  was 
transmitted  through  successive  hands,  one  of 
the  latest  owners  being  John  Rice.  The  other 
portions  of  the  tract  were  divided  among  a 
number  of  purchasers,  and  their  individuality 
or  identity  has  in  tlie  lapse  of  years  been  in  a 
measure  effaced.  The  Washington  mill 
passed  a  series  of  changes,  one  of  the  most 
recent  owners  was  Samuel  Smith. 

In  point  of  chronology.  Perry  is  one  of  the 
later  townships  of  Fayette  countv.  Its  erec- 
tion as  a  distinct  political  organism  dates 
from  1839,  when  the  usual  petition  to  the 
court  and  the  report  of  the  commissioners  on 
the  7th  of  June,  1S39,  accordingly  was  con- 
firmed and  the  township  erected  according 
to  the  lines  of  the  plot  returned  to  be  called 
Perry  township. 

The  original  settlers  of  the  township 
sprung  from  the  same  sturdy  and  vigorous 
stock  which  filled  up  the  valleys  and  moun- 
tain ranges  of  western  Pennsylvania. 

James  Hunter  and  his  wife  were  the  early 
owners  of  tracts  in  the  township.  Hunter 
lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  devising  his  ex- 
tensive land  possessions  in  the  township  to 
his  niece,  Mrs.  Eleanor  H.  Curwin.  The 
greater  part  of  these  tracts  passed  at  a  later 
day  to  Obadiah  Bowne,  Sr.,  and  John  H.  Bla- 
ney.  They  were  then  by  degrees  acquired 
by  incoming  settlers,  John  H.  Blaney,  James 
Blair,  Sr.,  John  B.  Blair,  James  Piersol,  John 
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